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Vol.  XXra.    No.  13 


"Gems  From  the  Poets" 

THE  CREAM  OF  POETICAL  LITERATURE 


A  DELIGHTFUL  BOOK  CONTAINING 

400  Poems  and  Pictures 

THIS  work  contains  a  discriminating  collection 
of  what  may  be  considered  the  Gems  from  all 
the  poets.    Only  representative  productions  are 
used,  and  as  a  result  v/ehave  the  very  highest  class  of 
literature.     It  contains  choice  poems  for  all  moods, 
all  occasions,  and  will  surely  please  every  one. 

It  is  Fully  Illustrated 

It  is  the  only  low-priced  collection  of  poems  ficlfy 
illustrated.  In  fact,  it  is  more  completely  illustrated 
than  any  similar  work  ever  issued,  either  high-priced 
or  low-priced;  each  page  has  one  or  more  illustrations. 

The  designing  and  engraving  of  the  illustrations 
alone  cost  at  least  $20,000.  The  pages  are  large — 
7^  by  10  inches — and  the  book  is  large  in  proportion. 

In  addition  to  the  large  list  of  poems  by  the  mas- 
ters of  literature  and  their  superb  illustrations  the 
work  contains  a  very  interesting  collection  of 

Portraits  and  Biographies 
Of  Popular  Poets  


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  AUTHORS  REPRESENTED 


Whittier 

Bryant 

Riley 

Swinburne 

Dante 

Tennyson 

Schiller 

Sliakspere 


'Longfellow 
Poe 
Burns 
Moore 
Milton 
Angelo 
Pope 
Scott 


Lowell 

Holland 

Hood 

Shelley 

Wordsworth 

Hows 
Byron 
Emerson 


We  feel  free  in  saying  that  no  better  value  has 
ever  been  offered  by  any  paper  than  this  great  work, 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  only  40  cents. 

We  Will  Send  This  Book,  and  the  J  A  f  attic 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  H-U  VvUlo 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  chib-raixe.r  way  have  either  the  regular  cash 
commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Reward  for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US  .  ... 
ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  26. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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OLD  AUNT  MARY'S 


W-ASN'T  it  pleasant,  0  bvotlier  mine, 
In  those  old  flays  of  the  lost  sunshine 
Of  youth— when  the  Saturday's  chores  were  through, 
And  the  "  Siuiday's  wood  "  in  the  l^itchen,  too, 
And  we  went  visiting,  "me  and  you," 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's? 

It  all  comes  back  so  clear  to-day! 
Though  I  am  as  bald  as  you  are  gray- 
Out  by  the  barn-lnt  and  down  the  lane, 
We  patter  along  in  the  dust  again, 
As  light  as  the  tips  of  the  drops  of  the  rain, 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's! 

We  cross  the  pasture,  and  through  the  wood 
Where  the  old  gray  snag  of  the  poplar  stood. 
Where  the  hammering  "red-heads"  hopped  awry, 
And  the  buzzard  "raised"  in  the  "clearing"  sky 
And  lolled  and  circled  as  we  went  by 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's. 


And  then  in  the  dust  of  the  road  again; 
And  the  teams  we  met.  and  the  countrymen; 
And  the  long  highway,  with  sunshine  spread 
As  thick  as  butter  on  country  bread, 
Our  cares  behind,  and  our  hearts  ahead 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's 

Why,  I  see  her  now  in  the  open  door, 
Where  the  little  gourds  grew  up  the  sides  and  o'er 
The  clapboard  roof!   And  her  face— ah,  me! 
Wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  see— 
And  wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  be 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's? 

And,  O  my  brother,  so  far  away, 
This  is  to  tell  you  she  waits  to-day 
To  welcome  us— Aunt  Mary  tell 
Asleep  this  morning,  whispering.  "Tell 
The  boys  to  come!  "   And  all  is  well 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's. 

James  Whitcomb  Kiley. 
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Tk  Popular  Scries  of  Pictures 

ON  HEAVY  ART=PAPER  U'/z  BY  16  INCHES 

THREE  Elegant  Pictures^  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year^  for  35  Cents 
Any  TEN  of  These  Pictures^  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  50  Cents 


"^O  MEET  a  wide-spread  demand  for  a  large  collection  of  medium-sized  pictures  of  a  popular  kind  we  have 
arranged  to  produce  the  following  One  Hundred  pictures.  These  Pictures  are  in  the  present  very  pop- 
ular black  and  white  style,  and  are  in  every  way  artistic  and  tasty.  Surely  no  one  would  want  to  hang 
a  chromo  or  lithograph  on  the 


wall  as  being  representatives 
of  art  in  these  days.  In  the 
Popular  Series  all  the  pictures 
are  reproduced  by  the  photo- 
graphic process  of  engraving, 
giving  them  a  softness  not  otherwise  obtainable 
and  insuring  absolute  fidelity  to  the  originals. 

SIZE. — They  are  produced  on  highly  fin- 
ished, heavy  art-paper  and  are  1 2  >2  by  i6  inches 
in  size  including  the  margins;  without  margins 
they  are  7  by  10  inches,  and  larger,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  subjects.  They  are  suitable  for 
^  framing  and  just  the  right  size  to  complete  the 
^  decoration  of  a  room.  For  a  portfolio  they 
^    constitute  a  most  interesting  collection. 


Three  Pictures  Absolutely  Free 

^  /T  J  The  clubbing  rate  of  the  Farm 
■^J^  LjtllT^  Fireside  without  a  pre= 

UtJ  VVIliiJ  ^iu^  ig  3g  CENTS,  but  as  a 

SPECIAL  METHOD  of  introducing  these  pictures 
we  will  give  any  THREE  of  them  FREE  to  every  one 
who  sends  3S  CENTS  for  one  year's  subscription 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  provided  the  pictures  are 
selected  when  the  subscription  is  sent  in. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  commission  vill  be  allowed  and  the  name  will 
not  count  in  a  club) 

NOTE— Do  not  confuse  these  with  the  Peerless  Pictures,  size  20  by  25 
inches,  which  we  also  offer  in  connection  with  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

XIip  POPTIT  ^PRTF^  Contains  Reproductions  of  Famous  Paintings;  Examples  of  Renowned  Archi- 

t-^a^M^  A  "A  UA^XXAv  vJi^iVll^kJ  tecture,  including  Temples,  Castles,  Churches  and  Public  Buildings;  Magnificent 
Landscapes  of  Mountains,  Lakes  and  Streams,  and  Notable  Scenes  from  History  and  Legend;  the  whole  world  hav- 
ing been  drawn  upon  to  form  a  supremely  interesting  collection  unequaled  for  decoration,  entertainment  and  education. 


No.  1533 


DEFIANCE 


Painted  by  Landseer 


1513 
1514 


1517 


1521 


1526 


Abbottsfoed,  Scotland 
AcKOPOLis,  The,  Athens 
After  Woek.   Painted  by  Holmes 
A  LA  Pastoeale 
Alhambea,  The,  Spain 
Alhambra,  Court  of  Lions  in 
Alhambra,  Court  of  Justice  in 
Aeabian  Wedding  Peocession 
Aech  of  Constantine,  Kome 
Aech  of  Teiumph,  Paris 
Arlington  House,  Virginia 
Aet  Wins  the  Heaet.  Painted 

by  Thumann 
At  the  Swan-Pond 
Babylonian  Marriage  Market. 

Painted  by  Long 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  Eome 
Battle  of  Wageam.   Painted  by 

Vernet 

Birthday   Party.     Painted  by 
Lefler 

Birthday,  The  (copy  of  painting) 
Bow  River  and  Twin  Peaks 
Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower 
OF  Pisa 

Can't  You  Talk?    Painted  by 
Holmes 

Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Rome 
Cathedral  at  Milan,  The 
Christ    Beaeing    the  Cross. 

Painted  by  Raphael 
Cheist  Before  Pilate.  Painted 

by  Munkacsy 


1527 

1.528 
1529 
1530 
1531 
1532 
1533 

1534 

1535 
1536 

1537 
1538 
1539 

1540 

1.541 
1542 
1543 

1544 
1545 
154() 
1547 

1548 

1549 
1550 
1.551 


Christian  Martyrs.    Painted  by 
Dore 

Cinderella  (from  a  painting) 
CocoANUT  Grove,  Florida 
Colosseum,  Rome 
Columbian  Fountain 
Crown,  The 

Defiance,    or   Stag    at  Bay. 

Painted  by  Landseer 
Diana  or  Christ.    Painted  by 

Long 

DoNNER  Lake,  California 
El  Capitan,  Yosemite,  Califor- 
nia 

Falls  of  the  Rhine 
Field  of  Waterloo,  Belgium 
Finding  of  Moses.    Painted  by 
Schopin 

Gallery  of  Sculpture,  Chats- 

woETH,  England 
Garden  of  Gethsemane 
Grand  Opera  House,  Paris 
Geand  Opeea  House,  Paris,  In- 
terior OF 
Great  Pyramid  and  Sphinx 
Haeper's  Feeey 
Heidlebeeg  Castle,  Germany 
Home  From  the  First  Voyage. 

Painted  by  Rosenthal 
Horse  Fair,  The.    Painted  by 

Rosa  Bonheur 
Hoeseshoe  Falls,  Niagaea 
Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  The 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris 


1552  Immaculate  Conception,  The. 

Painted  by  Murillo 

1553  Interrupted    Festival,  The. 

Painted  by  Herpf  er 

1554  Jack  Ashore.    Painted  by  Bacon 

1555  Jealousy  ^ 

1556  July  Column,  The,  Paeis 

1557  Kago,  The 

1558  Kiss  Me  (Child  and  Dogs).  Painted 

by  Hohnes 

1559  Lake  Blanche,  Utah 

1560  Little  Shepheedess.The.  Paint- 

ed by  Koller 

1561  Love's  Guidance 

1562  Lucebne,  Switzeeland 

1563  Melrose  Abbey,  Scotland 

1564  Milton  Dictating.    Painted  by 

Munkacsy 

1565  Motherhood 
1.566  Music  (from  life) 

1567  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris 

1568  Organ-Grinder,  The 

1569  Palais  de  Justice 

1570  Panorama  of  Paris 

1571  Panorama  of  Venice 

1572  Pantheon,  The 

1573  Parthenon,  The,  Athens 

1574  Pharaoh's  Horses.   Painted  by 

Herring 

1575  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  The. 

Painted  by  Kaulbach 

1576  Place  Vendosje,  The 

1577  Ponce  de  Leon,  St.  Augustine, 

Florida 


1578  Prodigal  Son,  The.   Painted  by 

Dubule 

1579  Queen  of  Flowees.    Painted  by 

Lefler 

1580  Rialto  Beidge,  Venice 

1581  Ruins  of  the  Forum  (as  seen  from 

the  Capitol) 

1582  Sabines,  The.   Painted  by  David 

1583  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London 

1584  Searching  the  Spy.   Painted  by 

A.  de  Neuville 

1585  Sutherland  Family,  The.  Paint- 

ed by  Landseer 
1.586  Sunset  at  Capei,  Italy 

1587  Temple  of  Isis,  Outer  Court  of, 

Egypt  • 

1588  Temple  of  Rameses  III.,  and 

Pylon  of  Ptolemy,  Kabnak 

1589  Tower  of  London 

1590  Twin  Rosebuds 

1591  Two  Readers,  The.   Painted  by 

C.  Von  Bodenhausen 

1592  Vatican,  The,  Rome 

1593  Washington,  George,  Portrait 

OF.   Painted  by  Stuart 

1594  Wateefall     by  Moonlight. 

Painted  by  Rieger 

1595  Wedding  Scene  in  Venice 

1596  Westminster  Abbey,  London 

1597  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

1598  Winter  Scene,  Niagara 

1599  Wise  and  Foolish  Viegins,  The. 

Painted  by  Piloty 

1600  Weeck     of     the  Minotaur. 

Painted  by  Turner 


ORDER  THE  PICTURES  BY  THE  NUMBERS,  NOT  NAMES 


FREE 


Any  TEN  of  the  Pictures  given  as  a  premium  for  sending  TWO  yearly 
subscriptions  (new  or  renewals)  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  

The  subscription  may  be  either  at  the  clubbing  price,  thirty-five  cents  without  a  premium  to  the  sub- 
scriber, or  when  the  subscriber  takes  a  premium, at  the^dvertisecl  price  for  both  paper  and  premium 


We  Will  Send  Any  Ten  of  These  Pictures,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  


50  Cents 


( ^Vhen  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
name  may  becounted  in  a  club) 


The  Pictures  Will  be  Sent  by  Mail,  Securely  Paclced  and  Postage  Paid.    Entire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Postage  paid  by  us 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


fHE  COLORADO  STATE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE 

BY  H.  A.  CRAFTS 

N  AGRicuLTURAT-  college  Situated 
in  a  section  wliere  the  basic 
principle  of  agriculture  is  irri- 
gation of 
necessity 
must  be 
somewhat 
unique  in 
Its  character.  Its 
courses  of  study  must 
largely  conform  to  the 
peculiar  surrounding 
conditions.  Of  such  a 
nature  is  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College  of 
Colorado,  situated  at 
Fort  Collins.  Indeed, 
the  agricultural  pros- 
pects of  the  state,  then 
a  territory,  were  so  un- 
promising at  the  time 
the  law  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the 
institution  passed  that 
the  motives  of  the  legis- 
lators were  impugned 
by  some.  It  was  said 
that  it  was  part  of  a 
log-rolling  scheme  to 
help  through  other  leg- 
islation in  which  per- 
sonal interests  were 
involved. 

But  whatever  the  mo- 
tives were  for  its  enact- 
ment it  was  a  very  wise 
provision.  Agriculture 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles' 
has  assumed  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  state's 
industries.  The  gov- 
ernment survey  esti- 
mates the  number  of 
acres  in  Colorado  available  for  agriculture 
at  eight  millions.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
this  area  is  now  actually  under  successful 
cultivation,  and  under  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  irrigation  system  the  cultivated  area 
is  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  State  there  are  still 
large  areas  of  unimproved  land,  and  large 
quantities  of  unappropriated  water  available 
for  irrigation  purposes.  It  is  to  the  prepar- 
ing of  young  men  and  women  for  the  oc- 
■cupancy  and  successful  cultivation  of  this 
land  that  the  State  Agricultural  College  is 
bending  its  efforts.  For  many  years  the  in- 
stitution was  obliged  to  make  way  against 
many  obstacles.  The  mining  interests  dom- 
inated the  state's  affairs,  and  the  legislatures 
were  sometimes  slow  to  make  necessary  ap- 
propriations for  its  support.  Selfish  inter- 
ests, envious  of  the  advantages  conferred  by 
its  location,  repeatedly  connived  at  its  re- 
moval to  other  parts.  But  by  constant  vig- 
ilance and  great  labor  the  friends  of  the 
college  have  succeeded  in  placing  it  upon  a 
firm  basis  and  making  it  one  of  the  foremost 
educational  institutions  in  the  West. 

The  initial  step  toward  the  establishment 
Af  the  State  Agricultural  College  was  taken 
In  1870,  when  the  territorial  legislature  took 
action  thereon,  providing  for  its  location  and 
prescribing  how  it  should  be  managed, 
and  naming  twelve  trustees  to  take  the  mat- 


ter in  charge.  In  February,  1874,  the  legis- 
lature made  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  to  aid 
the  trustees  in  erecting  buildings  upon  the 
grounds,  which  in  the  meantime  had  been 
presented  to  the  state  for  college  purposes  at 
Fort  Collins,  the  expenditure  of  which  should 
be  contingent  upon  the  donation  of  an  ad- 
ditional $1,000,  to  be  raised  by  subscription 


are  under  operation,  the  central  station  at 
Fort  Collins  and  one  substation  each  at 
Rocky  Ford  and  Cheyenne  Wells.  The  val- 
uation of  college  property  was  placed  in  1898 
at  $253,288.73. 

Year  by  year  the  permanent  improvements 
of  the  institution  have  been  increased. 
There  is  a  main  building,  chemical  labora- 


A  Glimpse  or  the  Geounds  in  Summek-time 


by  the  trustees.  The  Fort  Collins  grange 
subscribed  $100  of  this  amount,  and  when  the 
building  enterprise  seemed  in  danger  of 
lapsing  by  the  limitation  of  time  the  grange 
got  up  a  picnic,  and  during  the  holding  of 
the  picnic  twenty  acres  of  the  college  land 
were  plowed  and  seeded.  The  land  was  sown 
to  wheat,  which  yielded  at  harvest-time  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  bushels.  The  col- 
lege rights  were  thus  saved  by  the  public 
spirit  of  a  few  farmers  and  their  wives.  The 
land  donated  to  the  college  was  composed  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  prairie  land 
almost  adjoining  the  town  of  Fort  Collins. 
The  land  was  the  joint  gift  of  five  citizens. 

When  the  state  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1876  the  agricultural  college  became  an  in- 
stitution of  the  state,  and  was  placed  under 
a  board  of  eight  trustees  appointed  by  the 
governor.  A  mill  tax  of  one  tenth  of  a  mill 
upon  the  entire  taxable  property  of  the  state 
was  at  first  levied  for  its  support.  Later 
this  rate  was  increased  to  one  fifth  of  a  mill. 
The  institution  also  in  the  meantime  be- 
came a  beneficiary  of  both  the  Morrill  and 
Hatch  bills.  For  the  fiscal  year  of  1898-1899 
the  income  of  the  institution  from  all  sources 
was  as  follows :  Income  land  fund,  $8,000; 
Hatch  act,  $15,000;  Morrill  fund,  $25,000; 
state  tax  fund,  $37,000;  special  fund  from 
the  sale  of  college  products,  $1,000;  making 
a  total  of  $86,000.  Three  experiment  stations 


tory,  agricultural  hall,  department  of  irriga- 
tion engineering,dQmestic-economy  building, 
horticultural  hall,  department  of  mechanical 
engineering,  commercial  department,  be- 
sides a  college  barn  and  various  other  farm 
and  horticultural  structures.  The  college 
farm  has  been  improved  until  nearly  all  the 
ground  outside  of  the  college  campus  has 
,  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  exper- 
imental grounds  have  been  especially  well 
improved,  and  the  institution  being  well 
supplied  with  water  for  irrigation  has  a 
thorough  system  of  ditches,  laterals  and 
reservoirs.  An  extensive  system  of  shaded 
walks  and  drives  has  also  been  laid  out,  ex- 
tehding  through  the  campus  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  farm  lands. 

The  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  the 
cultivation  of  land  in  Colorado  stamp  their 
individuality  upon  nearly  all  of  the  practical 
departments  of  the  college.  Soil,  climate 
and  the  art  of  irrigation  must  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  generality  of  exper- 
iments in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  civil 
engineering.  The  last-named  is  an  espec- 
ially marked  department  in  the  institution, 
and  the  head  of  the  department,  under  a 
comparatively  new  order  of  things,  has  been 
made  the  director  of  the  experiment  stations. 
In  the  course  of  study  in  this  department 
more  than  usual  attention  is  paid  to  hy- 
draulics and  to  engineering  applied  to  irri- 


gation problems.  Training  is  given  in  water 
measurements  and  in  problems  relating  to 
irrigation,  so  as  to  furnish  the  students  the 
foundation  for  service  as  canal  superinten- 
dents, water  commissioners,  etc.  Some  time 
is  given  particularly  to  the  study  of  canal 
and  reservoir  engineering,  construction  of 
diversion  dams,  the  duty  of  water,  canal 
management,  flumes, 
fluming,  weirs,  prob- 
lems in  canal  main- 
tenance, etc.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  college  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the 
best-irrigated  valleys 
in  the  United  States, 
with  its  large  and  well- 
constructed  canals  and 
storage  reservoirs, 
gives  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  this  study. 
A  large  number  of  pho- 
tographs and  plans  of 
irrigation-works  have 
been  collected  and  are 
in  constant  use.  In 
view  of  the  present 
and  prospective  im- 
portance of  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  West 
a  course  of  six  weeks 
is  given  especially  to 
this  subject.  The 
principles  of  the  con- 
struction of  dams,both 
of  earth  and  of  ma- 
sonry, and  the  compu- 
tation of  their  stabil- 
ity are  taught ;  also  the 
causes  of  failures  of 
dams,  illustrated  by 
photographs  and  lan- 
tern views  of  many 
dams.  The  large  stor- 
age reservoirs  near 
Fort  Collins  give  con- 
venient means  for 
practical  illustration. 
A  six-,weeks'  course  of  lectures  on  meteor- 
ology is  also  given  in  the  fall  term. 

So,  too,  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  agriculture  is  pursued  in  Colorado 
are  found  to  color  and  shape  the  courses  of 
study  prevailing  in  other  departments,  the 
department  of  agriculture  especially.  In- 
struction in  horticulture  is  given  by  lectures. 
The  first  course  of  thirteen  weeks  in  the  fall 
term  of  the  junior  year  deals  mainly  with 
methods.  Under  the  general  head  of  vegeta- 
ble-gardening the  principal  topics  consid- 
ered are  the  best  soil  and  situation  for  a 
garden,  the  manner  of  laying  out  a  garden, 
the  irrigation  of  garden  crops,  the  rotation 
of  crops,  the  methods  of  planting  and  man- 
agement, etc.  A  portion  of  the  term  is  de- 
voted to  forestry. 

Besides  the  departments  mentioned  there 
are  departments  of  zoology  and  entomology, 
mathematics,  history,  literature  and  German, 
English  and  philosophy,  domestic  science, 
political  economy  and  logic,  military  science 
and  commercial  course. 

Co-education  is  a  feature  of  the  college, 
and  the  students  have  all  of  the  customary 
organizations  among  themselves  as  usually 
mark  educational  institutions  of  this  kind. 
In  1899  the  college  had  an  attendance  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  students,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one  of  whom  were  young 
men  and  ninety-four  of  them  young  women. 
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'"T^HE  Conference  Currency  bill,"  says 
A  Mathew  Marshall,  in  the  "Sun,"  "has 
become  a  law,  exactly  as  was  expected.  It 
was  passed  last  Tuesday  (March  13th)  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  without  amend- 
ment, just  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  and 
was  signed  by  the  president  the  following 
day.  The  various  opinions  that  were  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  its  probable  effect, 
while  it  was  pending,  will  therefore  soon  be 
put  to  the  test  of  experience  and  be  con- 
firmed or  contradicted  by  practical  results. 


"The  passage  of  the  bill  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  marking  the  end,  for  the  pres- 
ent, of  the  efforts  for  currency  reform  which 
have  been  making  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  bond  issues  under  President  Cleve- 
land's administration.  The  agitation  for 
free  silver  had  created  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  maintenance  by  the  government  of  gold 
payments,  and  when  early  in  I89i  it  led  to  a 
run  on  a  treasury  depleted  by  a  deficient 
revenue,  for  the  redemption  in  gold  of  the 
government  notes,  there  was  no  alternative 
to  government  bankruptcy  but  the  bond 
issue  which  was  then  made,  and  which  was 
followed  by  others  until  §262,000,000  of  bonds 
had  been  sold,  nominally  to  provide  gold  for 
redemption  under  the  resumption  act  of 
1875,  but  really  to  pay  current  expenses. 
After  various  schemes  to  avert  a  future 
recurrence  of  the  mischief  had  been  devised 
and  urged  upon  Congress  without  effect,  a 
convention  of  bankers  and  business  men, 
called  by  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade, 
met  at  Indianapolis  to  consider  the  subject, 
in  January,  1897.  This  convention  appointed 
a  monetary  commission,  which  held  many 
sessions  in  Washington  in  the  autumn  of 
1897,  and  after  much  labor  agreed  upon  a 
plan  of  currency  reform,  which  was  printed 
and  widely  published.  In  its  entirety  the 
plan  was  never  embodied  in  a  bill,  but 
various  features  of  it  were  made  the  basis 
of  financial  measures,  none  of  which,  unless 
the  present  law  be  regarded  as  one  of  them, 
were  successful. 

<^ 

"It  is  to  the  credit  both  of  the  Indianapolis 
convention  and  of  its  monetary  commission 
that  they  never  took  the  position  on  which 


some  of  their  ill-informed  supporters  at  one 
time  so  strenuously  insisted — that  new  legis- 
lation was  necessary  to  establish  the  gold 
standard  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  convention  at  the  outset  declared  for  the 
'present'  gold  standard;  and  its  commis- 
sioners, in  their  report  of  December  of  the 
same  year,  described  as  one  object  of  their 
proposed  scheme  'the  continued  mainte- 
nance' of  that  standard.  It  was  reserved 
for  politicians  and  newspaper  editors  subse- 
quently to  discover  that  the  gold  standard 
had  never  been  established  by  law  among 
us,  and  to  insist  that  a  special  act  for  the 
pm-pose  was  needed.  The  bill  just  passed  has 
settled  the  question  by  explicitly  recognizing 
the  gold  dollar,  made  the  unit  of  value  by 
section  14  of  the  Mint  act  of  1873,  embodied 
in  section  3,511  of  the  United  Sttites  Revised 
Statutes,  as  still  being  the  standard,  and  by 
merely  providing  for  its  maintenance. 

"The  plan  of  currency  reform  devised  by 
the  monetary  commission  of  the  Indianapolis 
convention  consisted  of  thirty-nine  separate 
articles.  Of  these  articles  some  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  bill  which  has  just 
been  enacted,  but  the  fundamental  idea  on 
which  the  plan  was  based  has  been  discarded. 
That  idea  was  the  retirement  of  all  govern- 
ment paper  currency  and  the  substitution 
for  it  of  bank-notes  secured,  not  by  the 
deposit  of  government  bonds,  but  by  a 
common  guaranty  fund  contributed  by  all 
banks  issuing  circulating  notes,  by  a  first 
lien  upon  their  assets  and  by  the  personal 
liability  of  bank  shareholders.  The  retire- 
ment of  the  government  notes,  though  at 
first  strenuously  urged,  was  long  ago  aban- 
doned, and  now  the  provision  for  the  issue 
of  bank-notes  secured  by  government  bonds 
has  been  made  so  liberal  that  the  agitation 
for  bank  currency  secured  in  any_  other 
manner  must  necessarily  cease  also. 

"Indeed,  so  far  as  any  legislation  by  Con- 
gress is  irreversible,  that  may  be  regarded 
as  such  which  the  new  law  embodies  for  the 
perpetuation  both  of  government  notes  and 
of  bank-notes  secured  by  government  bonds. 
After  years  of  controversy  the  government 
notes,  which  were  first  issued  as  a 
temporary  expedient  for  war  purposes,,  are 
now  recognized  as  a  permanent  element  of 
the  national  financial  system.  Special  di- 
visions of  the  Treasury  Department  are  to 
be  devoted  to  them,  and  ample  provision  is 
made  for  their  redemption  on  demand  in 
gold.  Hereafter  any  proposition  for  their 
retirement  will  be  an  assault  upon  a  time- 
honored  and  respected  institution  which 
can  succeed  only  by  the  clearest  demonstra- 
tion that  it  is  justified.  The  creation  of 
§840,000,000  of  long-term  government  bonds, 
available  as  a  basis  of  issue  of  an  equal 
amount  of  bank-notes,  objectionable  as  it  is 
in  other  respects,  silences  the  clamor  that 
the  national-bank  system  is  not  sufiBciently 
'elastic'  to  supply  the  currency  needs  of 
the  people. 

"On  aU  other  points  the  new  law  is  by  no 
means  a  finality,  but  leaves  a  number  of 
questions  to  be  settled  hereafter.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  that  of  the  disposal  of 
the  400,000,000  of  silver  dollars  now  stored  in 
the  treasury  vaults,  and  it  soon  wiU  become 
a  very  pressing  one.  These  dollars  are 
represented  in  the  circulation  by  silver 
certificates,  which  the  law  aims  at  making 
indispensable  by  giving  them  the  exclusive 
field  for  denominations  of  paper  money 
below  $5,  but  it  does  not  provide  for  redeem- 
ing them  on  demand  in  gold,  so  that  their 
maintenance  at  parity  with  gold  will  con- 
tinue to  rest  as  it  rested  before,  on  the 
government's  agreement  to  accept  them  as 
equal  to  gold  for  public  dues." 


IN  THE  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for  March  Ex- 
Secretary  Olney  concludes  an  article  on 
our  foreign  policy  as  follows : 

"A  consequence^  of  the  new  international 
position  of  the  United  States  must  be  to  give 
to  foreign  affairs  a  measure  of  popular  in- 
terest and  importance  far  beyond  what  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed.  Domestic  affairs  will 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  alone  deserving  the 
serious  attention  of  Americans  generally, 
who  in  their  characters,  interests  and  sym- 
pathies cannot  fail  to  respond  to  the  mo- 
mentous change  which  has  come  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Such  a  change  will  import 
no  decline  of  patriotism,  no  lessening  of  the 
loyalty  justly  expected  of  every  man  to 
the  country  of  his  nativity  or  adoption.  But 
it  will  import,  if  not  for  us,  for  coming  gen- 
erations a  larger  knowledge  of  the  earth  and 
its  diverse  peoples ;  a  familiarity  with  prob- 
lems world-wide  in  their  bearings;  the 
abatement  of  racial  prejudices;  in  short, 


such  enlarged  mental  and  moral  vision  as  is 
ascribed  to  the  Roman  citizen  in  the  mem- 
orable saying  that,  being  a  man,  nothing 
human  was  foreign  to  him.^ 


ME.  BiED  S.  Coi.EB,  controller  in  the 
first  administration  of  Greater  New 
York,  declares  that  the  city  is  being  plun- 
dered by  men  compared  with  whom  Tweed 
was  an  amateur,  and  who  have  made  legal- 
ized robbery  of  the  city  perfectly  respectable. 
He  says :  "The  city  has  been  robbed  out- 
rageously in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  I 
am  now  powerless  to  prevent  it.  There  is  a 
concerted  movement  to  prevent  the  finance 
department  from  protecting  the  city  treas- 
ury. We  have  held  up  many  bills  here,  and 
in  some  cases  the  parties  have  accepted  largfi 
reductions  because  their  claims  were  so 
fraudulent  they  dared  not  go  into  court, 
although  they  could  have  recovered  the  full 
amount  under  existing  laws  and  rulings. 
When  I  find  the  city  has  been  charged  double 
the  market  rate  for  an  article  I  must  prove 
fraud  or  there  is  no  defense,  and  the  cor- 
poration counsel  will  confess  judgment.  To 
prove  fraud  and  bribery  is  a  very  difBcult 
matter." 

The  municipal  misgovernment  of  the 
greatest  city  of  the  land  finds  many  imita- 
tors. There  are  cities  of  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants  that  have  adopted  the  corrupt 
methods  of  Tammany  rule.  Citizens  of  all 
cities  and  towns  must  guard  their  local 
government  with  increasing  care,  and  estab- 
lish a  rigici  quarantine  against  the  plague  of 
municipal  corruption.  It  will  avail  nothing 
to  hold  up  the  hands  in  horror  at  the  thiev- 
ing rulers  of  New  York,  and  overlook  the 
pirates  at  home. 

»>  )  i  <« 

COMMENTINCJ  ou  the  triumph  of  the  sham- , 
rock  the  Chicago  "Times-Herald,"  under 
date  of  St.  Patrick's  day,  says :  "Wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken  the  shamrock 
will  be  displayed  to-day  as  an  emblem  and 
token  of  Irish  irrepressibility.  By  the  special 
permission  of  the  .Queen  the  green  wiU  be 
worn  above  the  red  by  British  soldiers  the 
world  over,  and  it  wiU  be  worn  by  Tommy 
and  Sandy  as  well  as  by  Terry  as  symbolic 
of  that  comradeship  that  has  carried  the 
flag  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick 
over  every  sea  and  under  every  sky. 

"One  of  the  most  significant ^bits  of  bunt- 
ing flying  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  British 
Union  Jack  that  floats  over  the  presidency 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  with  a  four-leaved 
shamrock  embroidered  in  the  corner  by 
Lady  Roberts,  wife  of  'Little  Bobs.' 

"One  of  the  puzzles  of  the  past  century  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  to  the  L^nited 
Kingdom.  Whether  living  in  Ireland,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  or  any  land  where 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  they  have 
never  ceased  to  use  its  utmost  resources  to 
refuse  consent  to  the  union.  Verbally  as 
implacable  as  death  they  have  stood  shoiilder 
to  shoulder  with  the  sons  «jf  Scotland,  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  the  empire  in  peace  and  in  war 
around  the  globe. 

"In  the  British  parliament  to-day  Irish 
nationalists  never  cease  to  denounce  the  war 
in  the  Transvaal.  But  in  South  Mayo,  where 
the  seat  of  Michael  Davitt  was  vacated  by 
his  resignation.  Major  John  McBride,  the 
commander  of  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  Boer 
army,  received  only  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  votes  in  a  constituency  num- 
bering five  thousand  electors,  and  was 
defeated  by  another  nationalist  by  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy-four  votes. 
Evidently  much  as  the  Irish  enjoy  baiting 
John  Bull  they  have  no  idea  of  surrendering 
that  pleasure  to  any  Irishman  who  is  at  war 
with  him  under  any  alien  flag. 

"Under  the  shamrock,  the  thistle,  the  rose 
or  the  Stars  and  Stripes  the  typical  wearer 
of  the  green  is  the  realization  of  Addison's 
portrait : 

"In  all  thy  humors,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow. 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about 
thee, 

There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee." 


'"T^HERE  is  much  criticism  of  the  pr§posed 
JL  tariff  on  articles  impo.rted  from  Porto 
Rico,"  says  the  "Rural  New-Yorker."  "That 
island  came  into  the  possession  of  this  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain.  It  is 
as  much  a  part  of  our  nation  as  Alaska.  We 
have  from  the  first  opposed  the  purchase  or 


conquest  of  any  of  the  Spanish  islands.  Hie 
trade  they  may  give  our  manufacturers  will, 
it  seems  to  us,  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
competition  of  their  products  with  those 
grown  by  the  American  farmer.  Having 
acquired  this  island,  however,  and  having 
stated  that  this  was  done  in  thfe  interest  of 
humanity  and  civilization,  our  government 
should  have  given  the  Porto  Ricans  an  equal 
chance  in  our  markets— that  means  free 
trade.  We  are  speaking  now  of  the  moral 
side  of  the  question.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  thought  of  the  administration, 
but  this  plan  was  suddenly  changed  and  a 
tai'iff— finally  cut  down  to  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  ordinary  duties— proposed.  What 
brought  about  this  change  ?  The  sugar  trust 
and  the  tobacco  trust  have  been  accused  of 
forcing  this  change,  but  we  are  frank  to  say 
that  we  do  not  believe  it.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  beet-sugar  growers  and  the  Connecticut 
tobacco-growers  are  directly  responsible  for 
tHe  change.  The  president  gave  way  to  them 
because  he  honestly  felt  that  they  would  be 
injured  by  free  tobacco  and  sugar.  Two 
years  ago  was  the  time  to  realize  that  a  res- 
ident American  should  come  in  ahead  of  a 
Spanish  islander.  The  tariff  problem  now 
comes  home  to  this  country  in  a  troublesome 
way." 

Bradstreet's  says:  "The  proposed  legis- 
lation regarding  the  Porto  Rican  tariff  con- 
tinues to,  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  call  forth  the  most  serious  criticism 
that  has  been  directed  against  any  recent 
measure  of  the  majority.  The  argument  as 
to  the  constitutional  features  of  the  question 
continues  to  furnish  material  for  speeches, 
but  the  serious  interest  in  the  matter  hinges 
on  the  question  of  policy  and  expediency. 
The  chorus  of  opposition  to  the  bill  has  been 
swelled  this  week  by  the  protest  of  the 
planters,  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Porto  Rico,  who  make  an  earnest  demand 
for  the  establishment  of  free  trade  with  the 
island.  They  recognize  that  a  revenue  to 
support  the  insular  government  will  be  nec- 
essary, but  they  urge  that  the  better  method 
for  raising  that  revenue  would  be  by  means 
of  internal  taxation,  because  by  that  system 
no  restriction  will  be  placed  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  island  with  the  United  States, 
and  because  the  adoption  of  that  system  will 
be  as  simple  in  operation  in  the  island  as  it 
is  in  the  United  States.  Above  all,  they  ask' 
that  free  trade  with  the  Uriited  States 
given  the  island  as  a  right.  The  advocates 
of  the  bill  have  been  put  clearly  upon  the 
defensive." 

Dr.  Schurman,  the  former  president  of  the 
Philippine  commission,  forcibly  expresses 
his  opinion  on  the  Porto  Rican  tariff  ques- 
tion as  follows : 

"I  agree  with  you  that  the  United  States 
is  under  obligations  to  extend  its  tariff  laws 
to  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  But  I  cannot 
accept  your  contention  that  this  obligation 
is  derived  from  the  Constitution,  which  in 
my  judgment  does  not  of  its  own  force  apply 
to  annexed  territories.  The  obligation  is 
moral,  not  constitutional.  As  the  president 
said,  with  equal  truth  and  felicity,  it  is  'our 
plain  duty.' 

"We  are  bound  to  this  course  by  solemn 
promises.  The  supreme  and  irresistible 
reason  for  removing  all  customs  barriers 
between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  is 
the  promise  made  by  General  Miles  when  the 
first  landing  was  made  by  American  forces 
on  the  island,  that  the  Porto  Ricans  should 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  privileges  and  immu- 
nities as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
On  this  understanding  the  Porto  Ricans  ac- 
cepted American  sovereigntj',  not  onlj'  with- 
out opposition,  but  with  joyful  trust  and 
confidence.  The  present  issue  is  simply 
this :  Shall  we  repudiate  or  shall  we  fulfill 
the  national  engagements  ?  Shall  this  great 
republic  break  faith  with  the  little  island  of 
Porto  Rico?  Having  secured  the  fruits 
of  General  Miles'  promise,  shall  we  now  re- 
nounce the  promise  ? 


"The  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
any  paltering  with  solemn  obligations.  Rec- 
ognizing the  national  good  faith  as  the 
nation's  chiefest  good,  they  will  condemn 
any  violation  of  it  as  the  blackest  crime. 
All  over  the  country  this  Porto  Rican  ques- 
tion has  stirred  to  the  deepest  the  national 
heart  and  conscience ;  legislation  inspired 
by  a  breach  of  good  faith  wiU  bring  a  ter- 
rible Nemesis.  It  is  said  that  a  tariff,  is 
needed  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  case  for  the  courts,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  our  jurisdiction  over 
the  dependencies,  especially  the  Philippines. 
I  answer  that  no  convenience,  no  expediency, 
no  other  obligation  ever  justifies  a  breach  of 
the  national  good  faith." 


FApril  1,  1900 


Weeder  Attachment 


Fresh  Bordeaux 


Some  neighbors  of 

mine  have  been 
versus  Ready-made  ^^jj^g  j^^gj  yg^r  a 

certain  mueh-advertiseil  "prepared  Bor- 
deaux mixture."  One  of  tliem  tried  to  con- 
vince me  to  use  this  mixture  instead  of 
making  my  own.  I  confess  tliat  there  is 
something  quite  tempting  in  tlie  idea  and 
prospect  of  being  able  to  make  a  good 
spraying  liquid  by  simply  adding  water  to  a 
ready-made  mixture  instead  of  having  to 
■  weigh  out  and  dissolve  copper  sulphate  in 
one  vessel  and  slake  lime  in  another,  and 
then  mix  the  two  liquids  in  certain  propor- 
tions and  test  them  and  strain  them,  etc.  It 
is  this  consideration  of  convenience  and  of 
saving  labor  which  will  doubtless  induce 
many  people  to  use  this  prepared  mixture. 
But  I  cannot  forget  that  at  every  fruit- 
growers' meeting  where  this  matter  was 
discussed  by  experts  the  latter  invariably 
emphasized  the  need  of  having  the  mixture 
freshly  prepared.  So  I  thought  of  asking  my 
nearest  station  (that  of  Geneva,  New  York) 
whether  they  had  used  that  particular  pre- 
pared mixture,  and  if  so  with  what  results. 
The  following  answer  from  the  assistant 
botanist  is  rather  more  general  in  tone  than 
I  wished,  but  I  give  it  here  as  showing  the 
drift  of  the  station  people's  ideas  : 

"Prepared  Bordeaux  mixtures  as  a  rule 
give  unsatisfactory  results  when  used  under 
parallel  conditions  with  the  regular  mixture. 
Much  time  can  be  saved  in  preparing  the 
Bordeaux  if  a  stock  solution  of  each  constit- 
uent is  kept  on  hand.  Thus  by  dissolving 
forty  pounds  of  bluestone  in  forty  gallons 
of  water  a  stock  solution  is  obtained  con- 
taining one  pound  of  sulphate  in  each  gallon 
of  solution.  The  sulphate  dissolves  readily 
if  suspended  in  a  fertilizer-sack  so  as  to  dip 
from  six  to  nine  inches  into  the  water.  The 
forty  pounds  will  in  this  way  be  dissolved 
over  night,  while  otherwise  it  would  take 
either  much  valuable  time  to  keep  the  water 
in  motion,  or  several  days  if  left  quietly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  So  much  for  the 
sulphate  solution. 

"The  lime  is  best  prepared  in  stock  also 
by  slaking  a  bushel  or  more  at  once,  and 
keeping  the  slaked  lime  in  a  vessel  so  as  to 
retain  a  layer  of  water  six  inches  in  depth 
over  the  lime  at  all  times.  With  these  two 
stock  solutions  and  a  little  red  litmus-paper 
the  work  of  preparation  is  very  simple. 

"From  the  stock  solution  of  sulphate  take 
one  gallon  of  solution  to  each  eight  gallons 
of  water  in  the  mixture.  From  the  lime 
stock  add  three  gallons  of  the  milk,  or  cream, 
of  lime,  test  with  red  litmus-paper  (obtain- 
able at  drug-stores  in  small  strips).  If 
enough  lime  has  been  added  the  paper  will 
become  blue,  when  the  Bordeaux  is  ready 
for  use.  Stir  thoroughly  as  the  lime  is  being 
added. 

"ByTenewing  the  water  over  the  mass  of 
slaked  lime,  and  occasional  stirrings  while 
using,  the  tub  of  stock  will  last  nearly  the 
whole  season." 


Litmns-paper 


The  use  of  litmus-paper  is 


something  new  to  me  in  this 
connection,  yet  it  is  most  natural.  In  fact,  I 
wonder  that  it  has  not  been  suggested  be- 
fore by  any  of  our  experts,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  of.  Heretofore  we  have  always  relied 
on  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  test.  This 
has  only  one  object ;  namely,  to  show  when 
our  Bordeaux  mixture  begins  to  have  an 
alkaline  reaction.  As  long  as  it  contains 
any  free  acid  it  is  liable  to  scorch  the  foli- 
age of  the  trees  or  plants  which  we  spray 
with  it.  After  the  acid  has  been  entirely 
neutralized  by  the  added  lime  no  injury  can 
result  to  the  foliage.  All  the  directions  for 
making  the  Bordeaux  mixture  have  very 
carefully  called  for  a  full  allowance  of  lime, 
as  .an  excess  is  entirely  safe,  and  better 
than  even  a  slight  shortage,  especially  if  we 
add  Paris  green  or  other  arsenical  poisons 
to  the  mixture.  It  will  probably  be  just  as 
well  to  iise  litmus-paper  in  place  of  the 
ferrocyanide.  I  speak  of  blue  and  red 
litmus-paper.  Of  course,  it  is  the  same  paper. 
The  blue  shows  an  alkaline  reaction,  the 
other  an  acid  reaction.  If  you  take  a  piece 
of  litmus-paper  and  moisten  it  with  vinegar, 
or  anything  that  is  acid  even  to  a  slight  de- 
gree, the  blue  color  will  at  once  turn  into  a 
kind  of  pink  ;  or  if  you  moisten  this  pink  or 
red  paper  with  lime-water  or  any  other  alka- 
line substance,  it  will  at  once  turn  blue.  This 
litmus-paper  is  cheap.  If  you  wish  to  make 
the  test  in  making  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
take  a  red  strip,  or  if  a  Tdue  one  first  make 


it  red  by  moistening  with  vinegar,  and  go 
ahead  as  told  by  Mr.  Blodgett.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  little  bunch  of  litmus-paper  be- 
longs to  the  legitimate  equipment  of  the 
farm.  We  have  other  uses  for  it  pesides 
the  one  mentioned.  Often  it  is  important  to 
know  whether  a  certain  soil  is  of  a  sour 
(acid)  or  of  an  alkaline  character.  Most  of 
the  ordinary  crops,  especially  garden  crops, 
will  not  do  their  best  on  sour  land.  A  little 
strip  of  litmus-paper  placed  firmly  against  a 
fresh  cut,  and  of  course  still  moist  surface 
of  the  soil  to  be  tested,  and  being  covered 
with  a  little  more  of  the  same  fresh  soil,  if 
this  be  the  least  acid  will  turn  pink,  while 
if  the  soil  has  the  opposite  character  the 
paper  willl  remain  (or  turn)  blue.  Any  soil 
which  turns  litmus-paper  pink  I  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  treat  with 
applications  of  lime,  say  fifteen  or  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Wood  ashes,  of  course, 
would  also  be  a  good  thing.  The  one  crop 
of  all  for  which  I  rather  like  a  soil  that  is 
a  little  sour  (although  well  supplied  with 
potash)  is  the  potato.  There  is  no  easier 
and  surer  way  of  preventing  the  ravages  of 
the  dread  potato-scab  than  a  little  acidity 
in  the  soil.  The  pink  color  of  the  paper 
brought  in  contact  with  the  soil  will  show 
its  having  the  desired  acid  reaction.  The 
smoothest  potatoes,  even  if  not  the  largest 
yields,  I  have  obtained  on  somewhat  acid, 
mucky  soil. 

Changing  Chemical      I*     ^^^^  ^"^^^Sh  to 
correct  an  overacid 
Character  of  Soils  condition  of  our 

soils.  Lime  applications  will  do  it  every 
time.  The  only  question  is  in  what  form  to 
use  the  lime,  and  how  to  apply  it  most  con- 
veniently. Of  course,  fresh-slaked  lime  is 
better  and  stronger  than  old,  air-slaked  lime. 
But  if  I  had  plenty  of  the  latter,  which  is 
simply  a  carbonate,  and  has  lost  its  caustic 
properties,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  it 
rather  than  spend  money  for  fresh  stone- 
lime.  We  can  apply  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
bushels  of  it  to  the  acre  without  fear.  It 
will  do  no  harm.  At  'the  same  time  it  will 
not  have  the  full  effect  of  the  fresh  or  caus- 
tic form  of  lime  in  freeing  locked-up  plant- 
foods.  But  so  long  as  you  use  enough  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  it  will  neutralize  the  acid- 
ity of  your  soil.  If  you  spread  it  with  a 
shovel  or  scoop  you  must  try  to  put  it  on  as 
evenly  as  possible  all  over  the  ground.  A 
better  way  would  be  to  sow  it  with  an  ordi- 
nary fertilizer-drill,  then  mix  it  well  with 
the  surface  soil  by  shallow  harrowing. 
Always  put  lime  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
surface.  It  will  work  down  anyway,  and 
naturally.  To  apply  fresh  stone-lime  you 
will  first  have  to  water-slake  it.  This  can 
be  done  by  piling  a  few  bushels  in  heaps 
scatteringly  over  the  field,  in  a  smooth  bed 
or  depression,  then  pile  moist  soil  over  it, 
and  thus  leave  it  for  a  week  or  two  until  it 
all  falls  to  a  powder.  Should  a  rain  happen 
to  come  it  will  not  take  long  for  the  lime  to 
slake.   Then  spread  it  the  best  you  can. 


Raising:  Calves 


A  subscriber  in  St.  Law- 


rence county,  New  York, 
writes  me  as  follows:  "I  am  raising  two 
calves  on  the  milk  of  a  farrow  cow.  She  gives 
about  twenty  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  and  I  set 
it  in  a  gravity  separator,  putting  in  as  much 
water  as  milk.  I  let  it  set  from  one  milking 
to  another,  and  then  feed  it  sweet.  I  take 
about  one  half  pound  of  oatmeal,  stieh  as 
used  for  the  table,  and  cook*  it  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  it  will  make  about  two  quarts 
of  thick  gruel.  This,  boiling  hot,  will  warm 
the  milk,  and  is  enough  for  two  calves.  My 
calves  are  about  one  month  old,  and  as  nice 
as  I  ever  raised  on  skim-milk.  Oatmeal 
costs  three  cents  a  pound  here."  Good, 
hearty  calves,  such  alone  as  are  worth  rais- 
ing or  liable  to  make  good  cows,  will  begin 
to  eat  hay  and  dry  grain  when  only  a  few 
weeks  old.  By  all  means  keep  nice  bright 
clover  hay  before  them  all  the  time.  Buy 
some  if  you  have  none,  or  trade  it  in  for 
timothy  hay,  which  is  not  near  as  good  for 
the  purpose.  Then  carefully  get  the  calf  to 
eat  bran  and  oats  or  oatmeal,  with  perhaps 
a  little  linseed-oil  meal  added.  Some  claim 
that  a  calf  can  be  given  as  much  of  this  as  it 
will  eat.  It  may  do  to  treat  some  calves 
thus.  I  have  one  that  will  eat  almost  all  you 
might  feel  disposed  to  give  it.  ■  It  will  eat 
more  than  it  can  digest,  and  it  is  liable  to 
get  the  scours.  So  you  have  to  be  careful  and 
watchful  all  the  time,  and  use  discretion 
and  judgment. 


Weeders  for  both 
horse  and  hand  use 
for  Cultivators  ^re  coming  more  and 
more  into  common  use  on  farms  and  in  gar- 
dens. They  are  really  rakes,  as  they  just 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  ground,  leaving  it 
smooth  and  free  from  weeds,  with  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  top  finely  pulverized.  I  have  used 
the  Breed  weeder  in  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
cabbages  and  the  like,  and  often  with  excel- 
lent success.  Of  course,  the  soil  should  be 
naturally  mellow  and  entirely  free  from  rub- 
bish, stones,  etc.  My  weeder  did  not  work 
well  on  hard  soil  after  rains  had  packed  the 
surface.  It  did  not  work  well  so  long  as 
there  were  clods,  no  matter  how  small,  or 
coarse  stuff  of  any  kind  near  the  surface. 
I  was  told  to  try  my  weeder  in  the  onion- 
patch  also,  but  I  never  had  the  heart  to  do  it. 
A  reader  now  asks  me  what  I  think  of  a  cer- 
tain weeder  attachment  that  can  be  fastened 
on  any  ordinary  modern  one-horse  cultivator 
and  will  rake  over  the  row  of  potatoes,  corn, 
etc.,  on  each  side,  while  the  cultivator  itself 
takes  care  of  the  space  between  the  two 
rows.  I  have  not  tried  it,  but  believe  that  if 
the  tool  is  properly  made  and  constructed  it 
would  work  well.  At  least  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  making  good  use  of  such  a  plan. 
I  have  a  weeder  attachment  arranged  on  the 
same  plan  or  principle  to  my  hand- wheel  hoe, 
and  it  does  good  work.  T.  Geeineb. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Teaching  Practical  Business      ^^""^  *^*ys  ^SO 

I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  farmer  in  an  adjoining  state  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  ordered  some 
cow-peas  from  a  party  I  am  acquainted  with, 
at  a  certain  price  a  bushel,  and  that  after 
sending  in  the  money  said  party  had  written 
him  that  the  price  of  peas  had  advanced 
about  fifty  cents  a  bushel;  and  to  get  them 
he  would  have  to  remit  that  amount  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  had  sent.  He  was  indig- 
nant, and  desired  me  to  see  said  party  about 
the  matter  and  get  an  explanation.  I  met  the 
gentleman  yesterday  and  asked  him  what 
sort  of  a  business  he  was  doing,  and  handed 
him  the  letter.  After  reading  it  he  explained 
as  follows :  "I  wrote  this  person  and  several 
others,  offering  cow-p^as  at  a  certain  price, 
'for  immediate  acceptance.'  Some  of  them 
did  not  send  in  their  orders  until  several 
weeks  later.  In  the  meantime  the  demand 
had  been  such  that  we  had  decided  to  raise  the 
price  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  If  these  men  had 
accepted  our  offer  immediately  on  receipt  of 
our  terms  they  certainly  would  have  re- 
ceived the  peas  at  that  price."  By  the  way, 
this  man  is  a  grain-dealer,  miller,  orchardist 
and  farmer,  and  he  does  an  extensive  busi- 
ness. 

After  hearing  his  explanation  I  said: 
"Don't  you  know  that  not  one  farmer  in 
fifty  knows  anything  about  commercial 
terms?  You  wrote  'for  immediate  accep- 
tance,' stating  price  of  peas.  You  might  as 
well  have  written  'jiminy  crickets.'  To  most 
farmers  commercial  terms  are  Greek.  If 
you  desire  that  all  farmers  should  under- 
stand exactly  what  you  mean  you  must  not 
use  such  commercial  terms  as  'for  imme- 
diate acceptance,'  but  you  must  say,  'I  will 
sell  peas  at  this  price  only  one  week  from 
date  of  this  letter.'  If  you  would  do  that 
they  will  understand  you." 

"Perhaps  I  should  have  written  that  or 
something  similar,  but  my  dealings  are  so 
largely  with  business  men  that  I  do  not 
think  of  it,"  he  replied.  "It  is  a  pity,"  he 
continued,  "that  our  common  schqols  do 
not  teach  these  things.  So  many  people  ob- 
tain their  entire  education  at  our  district 
schools  that  it  seems  to  me  the  rudiments, 
at  least,  of  letter-writing  and  commercial, 
terms  should  be  taught.  Our  mill  has  tried 
to  do  business  with  farmers— tried  to  sell 
them  bran  and  feed  stuffs  in  ear-load  lots, 
but  we  gave  it  up.  The  fact  is  they  were 
too  slow,  too  careless  or  too  foolishly  cau- 
tious. We  have  a  rating;  they  have  none. 
They  can  step  into  any  bank  in  the  United 
States  and  learn  that  we  are  responsible; 
the  only  way  we  can  obtain  their  rating  is 
by  writing  the  bank  in  their  town,  and  then 
very  often  the  reply  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
chief  defect  in  our  common  school  system  is 
that  they  teach  too  much  frippery  and  too 
little  practical  business." 


Would  it  not  be  a  grand  good  idea  for 
school  officers  to  suggest  to  the  teachers 
they  employ  that  they  occasionally  step 
aside  from  the  regular  routine  and  drill 
their  pupils  in  business  correspondence? 
Teach  them  how  to  begin  and  end  a  business 
letter;  how  to  properly  address  and  stamp 
envelopes,  etc.  Teach  them  how  to  ask  for 
catalogues,  for  quotations  on  goods  of  dif- 


ferent kinds,  and  how  to  order  articles  sent 
by  freight,  express  and  mail.  A  few  lessons 
on  these  subjects  would  probably  be  worth 
as  much  to  them  as  a  whole  term  devoted  to 
the  "regular  course."  Only  a  few  days  ago 
a  prominent  business  man  said  to  me  that 
he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
such  practical  matters  as  these  would  be 
taught  the  "plain  people"  in  the  common 
schools.  "Every  person  nowadays,"  said 
he,  "has  occasion  to  write  plain  business 
letters,  and  how  much  it  would  facilitate 
matters  if  all  could  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
is  direct  and  easily  understood.  I  wish  you 
could  induce  all  school  olHcers  to  insist  that 
teachers  shall  teach  these  simple  but  im- 
portant lessons,  even  if  they  are  not  down 
in  their  curriculum." 


The  Orchard  Carpenter 


Just  at  this  partic- 


ular season  of  the 
year  a  great  many  people  are  reminded  that 
the  orchard  has  not  received  any  attention 
in  the  matter  of  pruning  for  about  a  year, 
and  straightway  they  send  for  a  man  who 
is  known  to  be  something  of  an  orchard 
carpenter,  and  they  tell  him  to  take  his  im- 
plements and  "fix  up"  the  orchard.  This 
the  said  carpenter  proceeds  to  do,  sawing 
and  chopping  right  and  left.  When  the  job 
is  completed  the  trees  look  as  though  they 
had  been  interviewed  by  a  cyclone,  and  the 
ground  is  strewn  with  branches  of  all  sizes. 
A  practical  orchardist  would  hesitate  long 
before  cutting  off  a  branch  two  inches  in 
diameter.  And  if  he  finally  decides  that  it 
would  have  to  be  removed  he  would  carefully 
cover  the  wound  with  grafting-wax.  The 
orchard  carpenter  will  slash  off  a  branch 
three  to  five  inches  in  diameter  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  and  then  leave  the 
wound  for  the  tree  and  weather  to  take  care 
of.  This  artist  is  governed  by  certain  rules, 
which  he  has  formulated  in  his  own  mind, 
and  one  could  move  a  post  by  talking  to  it 
as  quickly  as  to  induce  him  to  vary  one  of 
his  rules. 

«  »  « 

Two  years  ago  a  neighbor  turned  one  of 
these  gentlemen  loose  in  his  orchard,  and 
though  there  were  only  thirty  trees,  the  prod- 
uct was  eight  good  loads  of  brush.  I  looked 
some  of  the  trees  over  last  fall,  and  not  one 
of  the  trees  had  healed  over ;  but  borers  had 
entered  at  many  of  them,  and  were  busy 
tunneling  in  every  direction.  Plainly  the 
trees  are  doomed,  and  in  a  very  few  years 
not  one  will  be  left  standing.  This  same 
man  has  a  nice  little  orchard  of  pear-trees, 
and  the  artist  mentioned  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  growing  too  tall,  and 
that  the  branches  should  be  cut  back  about 
one  half.  This  was  done,  and  with  the 
upper  half  of  the  branches  went  a  nice  crop 
of  pears.  Last  spring  the  owner  asked  me 
to  come  over  and  tell  him  why  his  pear-trees 
did  not  bear.  I  had  to  tell  him  the  trees  had 
been  butchered,  and  that  he  would  be  lucky 
if  he  ever  gathered  ten  bushels  off  the  whole 
orchard.  The  trees  are  full  of  borers  and 
blight,  and  their  days  will  be  few.  "The 
time  to  prune  a  fruit-tree,"  said  one  of 
the  most  successful  orehardists  I  know,  "is 
when  one  can  do  it  with  a  pair  of  good  scis- 
sors. Never  cut  off  a  branch  over  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  and  it 
can  be  if  one  is  watchful  when*  the  tree  is 
young." 


length  of  Grape-vines 


"How  long  should 


one  allow  grape- 
vines to  grow?"  asks  an  Iowa  subscriber. 
On  our  rich  prairie  soil  they  may  be  allowed 
to  run  twenty  feet  or  more  with  benefit. 
Those  who  grow  grapes  on  sandy  or  clay 
soils  usually  set  the  vines  six  to  eight  feet 
apart  and  train  them  up  stakes,  keeping 
them  pruned  back  to  five  or  six  feet  in 
length.  For  a  time  I  followed  that  plan,  but 
in  a  very  few  years  discovered  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Another  lot  were  planted 
eighteen  feet  apart  and  trained  along  a  wire 
fence,  and  in  just  four  years  the  vines  cov- 
ered the  fence  from  end  to  end,  and  I  have 
gathered  hundreds  of  pounds  of  great  clus- 
ters of  the  finest  grapes  one  could  desire 
from  them.  I  keep  them  pruned  so  they  do 
not  overlap  each  other,  and  never  saw  vines 
do  better.  On  our  black  rich  soil  the  grape 
must  have  an  abundance  of  room.  Close 
pruning  will  destroy  it. 

The  best  way  to  propagate  a  fine  grape  a 
Missouri  Farm  and  Fireside  reader  tells 
about,  or  any  other  grape,  for  that  matter, 
is  by  layering.  Dig  a  trench  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  lay  one  of  the  vines  in  it 
and  cover  with  earth.  The  spurs  or  branches 
of  the  vine  should  be  allowed  to  stick  up 
out  of  the  ground,  and  each  one  of  them 
will  make  a  fine  vine  for  setting  out  next 
spring.  From  a  single  vine  I  have  obtained 
a  dozen  good  plants.        Feed  Geundy. 
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^OUR  FARM^ 

FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

MONET  Wasted  in  Feetilizers.— 
Competent  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  commercial  fertilizers  esti- 
mate that  one  fourth  of  the  vast 
sum  expended  for  fertilizers  is  wasted.  Out 
of  every  four  millions  of  dollars  invested  in 
these  carriers  of  plant-food  one  million  might 
as  well  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  so  far  as  the 
farmers  are  concerned.  This  is  the  estimate 
of  careful  observers,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
rather  too  small  than  too  large.  The  waste  is 
due  both  to  the  purchase  of  some  elements  in 
fertilizers  that  are  not  needed  for  the  par- 
ticular soil  upon  which  they  are  applied,  and 
to  the  failure  to  buy  the  needed  elements  at 
their  lowest  market  price.  Many  a  farmer  is 
puzzled  by  this  whole  fertilizer  question,  and 
I  wish  that  I  could  say  something  that  would 
make  it  simpler  for  the  puzzled  man. 

«  •  * 

The  Three  Elements.— There  are  at 
least  ten  elements  in  the  soil  necessary  to 
plant  growth.  When  any  one  of  these  ten  is 
absent  the  ground  is  sterile— the  plant  re- 
fuses to  grow.  Seven  of  these  ten  elements 
are  usually  in  the  soil  in  such  abundance  and 
in  such  available  form  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider them  at  all.  They  are  present,  and 
that  is  the  important  item.  We  hardly  know 
their  names,  and  hardly  care.  Only  three 
elements  are  considered  by  us,  and  that  be- 
cause experience  has  taught  that  any  one  or 
all  of  these  three  elements  may  be  lacking 
in.  available  form  in  our  soil,  not  enough  of 
one  or  two  or  all  three  to  insure  a  full  crop. 
These  three  that  may  not  be  in  full  supply 
are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  It 
is  the  presence  of  any  one  or  all  of  these 
elements  in  a  fertilizer  that  gives  value  to 
the  fertilizer. 

*  «  * 

Shall  We  But  Nitrogen.- Of  the  three 
elements  that  a  fertilizer  may  contain  nitro- 
gen is  the  costliest.  One  pound  of  it  costs 
the  user  about  three  times  as  much  as  a 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  what  potash 
would  cost.  One  hundred  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen in  a  ton  of  fertilizer  adds  about  fifteen 
dollars  to  the  price  of  that  ton.  Both  stable 
manure  and  clover  are  rich  in  this  costly 
element.  The  man  who  saves  his  stable 
manure  right,  caring  for  the  liquid  especially 
because  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  grows 
clover,  peas  or  vetches,  should  not  need  nitro- 
gen for  his  soil  badly  enough  to  pay  the  price 
every  pound  of  it  costs  in  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. He  gets  it  from  stable  manure  and 
from  the  air.  The  man  who  uses  good  sods 
in  his  farming  should  get  away  from  the  pur- 
chase of  nitrogen ;  the  man  who  grows  staple 
crops  and  does  not  get  away  from  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  much  costly  nitrogen  cannot 
expect  much  profit  from  farming.  It  is  all 
right  for  the  truck-farmer  on  high-priced 
land,  but  too  costly  for  the  ordinary  farmer 
growing  grain  and  grass.  But  farmers  have 
liked  to  see  that  word  nitrogen  (or  ammonia, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  only  in  a  weaker 
form)  on  the  fertilizer-bag,  not  thinking  how 
costly  a  pound  this  material  is.  So  the  man- 
ufacturer puts  into  the  fertilizer'just  a  little 
nitrogen,  say  one  per  cent,  or  twenty  pounds 
in  a  ton,  adding  liberally  to  the  price  on  that 
account,  and  the  farmer  is  satisfied.  If  he 
uses  two  hundred  pounds  an  acre  he  gets 
just  two  pounds  of  nitrogen  on  each  acre. 
What  a  farce  it  is,  to  be  sure,  and  yet  usually 
adding  from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars  to 
the  retail  price  a  ton !  Try  to  get  nitrogen 
in  manure,  clover,  peas  and  other  aids,  and 
discard  it  in  the  fertilizer. 

»  *  • 

Statements  in  Analyses. — If  we  can 
afford  to  drop  the  nitrogen,  and  we  either 
should  do  so,  or,  if  nitrogen  must  be  bought, 
get  a  fertilizer  sufficiently  rich  in  it  to  do 
practical  good,  there  remain  only  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  be  considered. 
There  is  a  lot  more  printing  on  the  bag,  but 
the  buyer  must  fix  in  mind  for  once  and  all 
that  the  extra  printing  and  extra  long  names 
and  extra  flgui-es  are  placed  upon  the  bag 
merely  as  an  imposition  upon  the  buyer. 
They  make  a  long  story  out  of  a  short  one, 
but  do  not  add  one  cent  to  the  value  of  the 
fertilizer.  The  second  row  of  figures  is  val- 
ueless. The  law  requires  that  the  manufac- 
turer guarantee  the  first  row,  and  the  second 
row  is  printed  on  the  bag  merely  to  impose 
upon  the  buyer.  If  the  fertilizer  contains 
no  nitrogen  (ammonia),  then  consider  only 
"available  phosphoric  acid"  and  "actual  pot- 
ash." Eun  the  pencil  through  everything 
else.  These  two  terms  represent  everything 
of  value  in  that  fertilizer.  The  statement 


tells  how  many  per  cent  of  each  are  guaran- 
teed ;  that  is,  how  many  pounds  of  each  el- 
ement there  are  in  each  one  hundred  pounds 
of  the  fertilizer.  If  the  figure  after  the  words 
"available  phosphoric  acid"  is  9,  that  means 
nine  pounds  of  each  hundred  in  the  fertilizer 
is  available  phosphoric  acid.  In  other 
words,  one  ton  of  that  fertilizer  will  bring 
to  you  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of 
that  element  of  plant-food.  If  the  figure  "4" 
stands  after  the  words  "actual  potash,"  that 
means  four  pounds  of  each  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  fertilizer  is  potash,  eighty 
pounds  in  a  ton  of  it.  In  this  way  we  learn 
exactly  how  many  pounds  of  plant-food  is 
carried  to  us  in  a  ton  of  any  fertilizer. 

*  »  « 

Market  Prices  of  the  Elements.— 
The  price  a  farmer  should  pay  for  a  pound 
of  nitrogen  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  material  containing  the  nitrogen  and 
upon  freight  rates.  This  is  equally  tn^e  of 
the  other  two  elements  of  plant-food.  Prices 
are  lower  near  the  seaboard  than  farther  in- 
land. In  a  ready-mixed  fertilizer  the  farmer 
west  of  the  AUeghenies  makes  a  fairly  close 
rough  estimate  of  the  value  of  any  fertilizer 
offered  him  by  figuring  the  nitrogen  at  three 
dolla.rs  for  each  one  per  cent  of  it,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  at  one  dollar  for  each  one  per 
cent  of  it,  and  the  potash  at  one  dollar  for 
each  one  per  cent  of  it.  As  the  ton  is  the  basis 
always,  one  per  cent  is  twenty  pounds.  That 
scale  of  prices  is  higher  than  one  need  pay 
when  he  buys  the  various  materials  and  does 
his  own  mixing,  it  being  fifteen  cents  a 
pound  for  nitrogen  and  five  cents  a  pound 
for  the  phosphoric  acid  and  for  the  potash. 
The  reader  understands  that  the  assumption 
is  that  the  buyer  pays  cash  and  does  not  ask 
the  dealer  to  keep  agents  trotting  after  him 
for  his  order,  and  then  for  the  money. 

*  »  » 

Bear  This  in  Mind.— The  most  of  the 
fertilizer  we  buy  is  the  "carrier,"  the  mate- 
rial in  which  Nature  stored  the  plant-food 
we  Tyant.  We  must  know  how  much  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  is  con- 
tained in  this  carrier— this  so-called  fertili- 
zer. Pay  attention  to  only  three  items- 
nitrogen  (or  ammonia),  phosphoric  acid  avail- 
able, and  actual  potash.  The  statement  of 
analysis  givesthe percentage  of  each.  Figure 
out  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  material 
in  a  ton  of  the  fertilizer.  Figure  up  the 
value  of  each  material,  using  the  true  price 
a  pound  for  your  locality.  That  determines 
the  commercial  value  of  that  fertilizer.  Its 
actual  value  for  your  soil  and  crops  can  be 
determined  only  by  experiment. 

David. 

THE  RENTER  AND  THE  RENTED  FARM 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  our 
present  system  of  renting  land.  The  rents 
are  so  high  that  the  renter  can  neither  do  the 
land  nor  himself  justice.  From  the  land- 
lord's point  of  view,  too,  the  money  invested 
in  a  farm  is  far  from  being  remunerative 
when  the  expenses  and  taxes  are  all  paid 
and  the  profits  counted  up.  While  the  renter 
fails  to  get  a  just  return  for  his  labor,  the 
landlord  fails  to  get  a  just  return  for  his 
capital  invested.  Both  sides  are  working 
a  losing  game,  and  in  their  effort  to  get  on  a 
paying  basis  only  get  farther  and  farther 
from  their  true  position— one  in  which  there 
is  money  for  both  tenant  and  landlord  in  a 
rented  farm.  To  make  it  pay  there  must 
be  a  mutual  interest  in  each  other's  welfare. 
A  union  of  interests  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem. 

I  have  two  farms  in  view,  both  of  which 
have  been  rented  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Conditions  were  equal  in  the  beginning,  as 
vyas  the  rent.  One  third  was  given  by  the 
tenants  to  the  landlords  for  the  use  of 
the  land.  But  the  rent  in  this  section  began 
to  advance— landlord  No.  1  being  among  the 
first  to  put  his  land  up.  His  tenant,  a  good 
farmer  and  an  industrious  fellow,  saw 
where  he  could  better  himself,  and  did  so. 
The  farm  remained  unrented  until  late  in 
the  spring,  then  a  man  who  had  failed  to  get 
another  home  took  it.  That  year  was  the 
beginning  of  the  degeneration  of  farm  No.  1. 
Landlord  No.  2  had  a  good  thing,  was  mak- 
ing good  interest  on  his  money,  and  his 
tenant,  too,  was  getting  on  in  the  world. 
They  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  often  to- 
gether making  plans  so  that  the  farm  might 
be  benefited  to  their  mutual  welfare.  It 
was  understood  between  them  that  the 
tenant  was  to  remain  on  the  farm  with  no 
ir^rease  of  the  rent  so  long  as  he  continued 
to  make  it  pay  both  parties. 

Tenant  No.  2  was  never  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  little  offers  from  his  land- 
lord as  a  bundle  of  trees  for  the  setting  out 
and  tending.  He  felt  that  he  would  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  and  not  be  working  for 


some  other  man.  His  landlord  in  spending 
money  on  such  things  felt  that  he  was  sure 
of  being  benefited,  for  the  fruit-trees  were 
sure  to  receive  the  best  of  care.  He,  too, 
furnished  fine  stock  for  his  farm,  knowing 
that  his^  return  would  be  such  as  would 
justify  the  outlay.  He  was  not  slow  in 
acquiescing  to  the  tenant's  request  for  sheds 
and  barns.  The  buildings  were  sure  to  be 
looked  after  in  the  best  of  manner,  and 
buildings  added  a  value  to  his  farm  and  also 
increased  the  returns  from  his  stock.  That 
farm  is  to-day  one  of  the  best-cared-for 
farms  in  the  country  around.  Its  tenant  is 
able  to-day  to  buy  land  of  his  own,  and  has, 
but  he  still  lives  on  the  rented  farm,  paying 
his  one  third  rent. 

In  the  past  ten  years  farm  No.  1  has 
not  been  worked  three  successive  years  by 
the  same  man.  The  rent  has  been  advanced 
until  this  season  no  one  could  be  found  who 
would  take  it,  and  the  owner  has  attempted 
to  work  it  himself,  or  rather  send  his  hired 
man  to  work  it  for  him.  The  barns  fell  to 
ruin  five  years  ago.  The  house  has  grown 
worse  and  worse  as  the  years  have  gone  by, 
until  now  no  one  could  live  in  it  through  the 
winter.  The  land  has  been  literally  killed. 
Every  man  knew  that  he  was  to  get  nothing 
but  the  one  crop  from  it,  and  not  much  of 
that,  and  have  worked  accordingly.  Al- 
though the  farm  joins  my  own,  under  daily 
notice  I  have  never  known  of  a  load  of 
manure  being  hauled  out  to  the  fields. 
Cockle-burs  and  noxious  weeks  cover  the 
fields.  The  corn  last  season  on  neighboring 
fields  made  from  thirty  to  fortj'-five  bushels 
to  the  acre,  but  this  farm  I  do  not  believe 
averaged  five. 

The  rent  was  one  half  the  crop  delivered 
at  tlie  elevator  two  and  one  half  miles  away. 
Last  year  I  suppose  the  rent  was  raised  to 
three  fifths,  as  the  landlord  failed  to  get  a 
tenant.  I  do  not  believe  the  crop  last  year 
will  more  than  pay  the  taxes,  and  what  can 
be  done  in  the  future  with  the  farm  is  a 
problem.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  owner 
will  attempt  to  work  it  himself  again^  and  it 
is  more  doubtful  if  he  can  find  a  man  to  take 
it  at  any  figures. 

These  farms  are  both  known  to  my  locality 
and  should  be  an  object-lesson  to  landlords 
and  tenants  alike.  But  home  landlords  go 
on  their  way,  squeezing  the  last  nickel  from 
the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  goes  on  his  way, 
skinning  the  land  for  the  last  farthing  with 
the  least  labor  possible.  It  is  not  to  his 
interest  to  set  out  or  tend  an  orchard  or  to 
spend  time  in  more  than  temporarily  repair- 
ing sheds  and  other  farm  buildings.  Moving 
around  from  year  to  year  he  cannot  keep 
stock.  He  sells  what  he  sows  and  reaps— 
makes  a  living,  but  no  more. 

To  make  renting  pay  the  rent  must  be 
lowered  and  the  standard  of  the  renter 
raised.  The  average  renter  is  not  capable 
of  running  a  farm  on  a  paying  basis.  He  is 
not  educated  up  to  it.  He  may  be  an  honest, 
industrious  fellow,  but  lacks  the  mental 
ability  to  make  his  business  pay.  It  is  not  a 
lack  in  natural  ability,  but  the  workings  of 
the  short-sighted  system  now  prevailing. 
He  has  no  chance  to  get  a^ead  and  accumu- 
late property.  Without  planning  years  in 
advance  no  farmer  can  make  his  farm  pay, 
and  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  a  renter  to 
plan  where  he  is  not  sure  of  the  farm  he 
works  more  than  a  year  ahead.  A  good 
farm  deserves  a  good  renter,  and  when  one 
is  found  a  landlord  should  not  hold  a  penny 
so  close  to  his  eye  that  it  will  hide  a  dollar  a 
short  distance  away,  but  make  it  worth  the 
tenant's  while  to  stay  on  the  farm.  With  a 
good  farm,  a  good  tenant  and  a  good  land- 
lord the  problem  will  be  easily  ^olved. 

J.  L.  Irwin. 

i. 

CREAMERY-BUTTER  MAKERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Creamery-Butter  Makers'  Association  was 
held  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  February  19  to 
23,  1900.  This  meeting  was  the  gathering  of 
the  most  progressive  butter-makers  of  the 
Middle  West,  of  the  creamery  managers  and 
the  commission-men  from  Chicago,  New 
York  and  other  points.  The  presence  of 
these  latter  has  come  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  what  was  formerly  a  meeting  of 
butter-makers.  By  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  butter  made  west  of  Chicago  is 
handled  by  commission-men  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  markets.  These  men  meet 
the  men  who  make  the  butter,  and  tell  of  the 
needs  of  the  various  markets.  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  and  in  fact  each  large 
city,  requires  different  degrees  of  saltness, 
different  shades  of  color,  and  even  the  size 
of  the  package  required  differs  in  different 
markets.  The  creameryman  has  learned 
what  some  of  our  farm  butter-makers  have 
not,  that  if  the  highest  price  is  to  be  secured 
for  their  goods  they  must  make  it  the  way 


the  market  wants  it— that  is,  color,  salt  and 
flavor  to  suit. 

The  most  intense  interest  was  manifested 
in  those  papers  which  touched  on  the  secur- 
ing of  a  better  grade  of  milk  from  the  pro- 
ducer, and  more  of  it.  These  butter-makers 
were  not  seemingly  so  much  concerned  in 
how  to  make  good  butter  from  sweet,  clean, 
pure  milk,  but  how  to  get  the  milk  that  is 
sweet,  pure  and  clean. 

I  wish  I  might  find  words  to  impress  on 
the  man  who  is  making  milk  for  a  creamery 
the  necessity  of  delivering  it  into  the  butter- 
makers'  hands  in  the  very  best  possible 
shape;  then  only  can  he  make  a  butter 
which  will  sell  for  the  highest  market  price. 
The  higher  the  price  of  butter,  the  higher 
price  the  creamery  can  pay  for  milk. 

Butter-makers  urged  each  other  to  get  out 
among  their  patrons  and  study  feeding 
problems ;  to  be  teachers,  if  need  be,  of  how 
to  combine  the  feeds  at  hand  into  better  bal- 
anced rations.  A  South  Dakota  man  told  of 
one  of  his  patrons  who  received  last  year 
$305  for  the  milk,  delivered  at  the  factory, 
from  six  cows ;  another  of  8900  from  twenty 
cows.  These  patrons  are  careful  feeders, 
and  the  latter  one  a  great  believer  in  the 
tank  heater  as  a  milk-producer.  His  orig- 
inal herd  was  scrubs.  This  spring  he  will 
have  twenty  heifers,  sired  by  a  Jersey, 
come  fresh. 

One  man  advocated  the  feeding  of  sour 
skim-milk  to  calves,  claiming  a  steady  diet 
of  the  sour  milk  was  better  than  to  attempt 
to  have  it  sweet  and  have  it  sour  every  few 
days,  as  is  the  case  where  milk  is  hauled 
home  from  the  creamery. 

Alfalfa  was  recommended  to  balance  up 
the  abundance  of  corn  in  the  Western  ration. 
It  was  said  that  there  is  less  danger  of  in- 
jurious overfeeding  when  a  balanced  ration 
is  fed. 

In  the  West  silo-filling  and  harvest  come 
so  close,  and  labor  is  so  scarce  and  corn  so 
abundant,  that  as  yet  the  silo  is  not  much 
used. 

Secretary,  of  Agriculture  Wilson  said  the 
Danes  and  Canadians  buy  16,000,000  bushels 
of  our  corn  and  8155,000,000  worth  of  oil- 
meal,  to  help  make  the  butter  with  which 
we  must  compete.  For  export  purpose  cot- 
ton-seed meal  in  the  ration  makes  a  hard, 
firm  butter.  He  urged  the  dairyman  to  take 
advantage  of  beet-piilp  as  feed  for  dairy-cows, 
when  situated  where  it  can  be  had,  saying' 
that  sugar-beet  production  and  dairying  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Commerce  wants  the  carbohydrates  from 
the  sugar-beet,  cotton-seed  and  flaxseed, 
leaving  a  high  per  cent  of  protein  in  the  by- 
products, pulp  and  meal  for  the  use  of  the 
dairyman. 

Prof.  T.  L.  Harcher,  of  Minnesota,  gave  a 
very  vivid  explanation  of  the  variation 
noted  in  testing  milk,  quoting  data  from 
careful  observation  to  show  that  much  of  it 
is  due  to  the  variation  of  fat  yield  by  the 
cow  at  different  milkings. 

Butter-makers  were  urged  to  take  every 
opportunity  to  explain  to  their  patrons  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Babcock  test, 
that  they  may  understand  that  the  variation 
is  caused  by  the  cow  rather  than  by  manip- 
ulation of  the  test. 

E.  S.  Snively,  of  the  Beatrice  Creamery, 
located  in  Lincoln,  described  the  advantages 
of  the  skim-stations.  Their  creamery  has 
one  hundred  and  five  stations  where  milk  is 
received,  and  the  cream  sent  to  the  central 
plant  to  be  churned.  Some  of  it  comes  over 
four  hundred  miles;  that  is,  the  whole 
length  of  the  state. 

Prof.  H.  L.  Eussel,  of  Wisconsin,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  bacterial  infection  of 
milk.  His  pictures  illustrated  the  large 
number  of  bacteria  which  fall  into  the  milk- 
pail  during  the  process  of  milking  cows,  em- 
phasizing the  necessity  of  brushing  the  cows, 
and  particularly  the  udders,  before  milking. 
He  called  attention  to  cracks  in  the  utensils 
as  harbingers  of  germs  of  putrefaction. 

Over  seven  hundred  tubs  of  butter  were 
on  exhibition  in  the  display-room. 

The  prizes  went  as  follows :  On  separator 
butter— First,  H.  T.  Sondergaard,  Litchfield, 
Minnesota,  score  98,  solid  gold  medal  and 
.$100  in  cash;  second,  Martin  Mortenson, 
Willow  Creek,  Iowa,  score  97i,  silver  medal 
and  S50  in  cash.  Gathered  cream  class— 
Firstj  M.  Magnussom,  Bee,  Minnesota,  94, 
solid  gold  medal ;  second,  E.  A.  Carpenter, 
of  York,  Nebraska,  93,  silver  medal. 

In  addition  to  these  cups  were  awarded  to 
the  highest  score  in  each  state  having  twenty 
or  more  entries.  Ohio  and  Indiana  each  had 
some  entries,  huf,  not  enough  to  compete. 

A  monster  parade  in  which  the  visiting- 
ing  creamerymen  and  commission-men  were 
joined  by  the  students  of  the  Nebraska  Uni- 
versity and  the  Lincoln  Fire  Department 
was  an  interesting  feature  of  the  program. 

Van. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDB 


NOTES  FROM^ 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 


CATALOGUE  Leavinos.— "Vick's  Gar- 
den and  Floral  Guide"  appears  in  a 
handsome  cover,  showing  a  group  of 
clematis  on  the  first,  and  a  group  of 
pansies  on  the  last  page.  This  firm  pushes 
flowers  and  flowering  plants  to  the  front,  as 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  vegetable  de- 
partment finds  the  unusual  place  of  the  back 
part  of  the  catalogue.  Like  many  of  our 
best  seed-catalogues  it  gives  mostly  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  vegetable  varieties, 
and  while  for  that  reason  there  is  little  in  it 
of  a  sensational  nature,  it  tells  a  truthful 
story  in  an  interesting  way.  I  always  feel 
that  I  must  speak  commendingly  and  en- 
couragingly of  the  practice  of  making  use  of 
the  camera  in  giving  illustrations.  Among 
the  novelties  the  Vicks  give  the  Twentieth 
Century  cabbage  as  the  earliest  of  all,  Koy- 
al  lettuce,  and  Bright  and  Early  tomato, 
claimed  to  possess  the  best  combination  of 
earliness,  yield  and  quantity  yet  attained  in 
this  vegetable.  This  catalogue  also  offers 
a  prepared  Bordeaux  mixture,  such  as  I 
speak  of  in  another  column,  and  likewise  the 
Rochester  sprayer,  costing  $4.50.  Agents 
have  sold  a  good  many  of  this  style  of 
sprayer  in  this  part  of  the  country  the. past 
winter.  I  was  urged  to  buy  one,  too;  but 
when  I  have  to  carry  a  load  of  spraying 
liquid  through  potato-fields  or  among  grape- 
vines, young  trees,  etc.,  I  would  rather  carry 
it  on  my  back,  knapsack  fashion,  than  hang- 
ing from  the  hand  like  a  water-pail.  The 
load  is  heavy  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  in 
operations  of  even  modest  extent  we  must 
find  the  most  convenient  and  least  tiresome 

way  of  carrying  it.  . 

*  *  « 

\ 

The  catalogue  of  F.  B.  Mills,  New  York,  is 
more  extensive  than  is  indicated  by  its 
weight,  as  the  paper  is  thin  and  rather  poor. 

•It  gives  a  number  of  new  tomatoes,  and 
offers  a  prize  of  $50  each  for  new  names  for 
certain  novelties.  Since  Henderson  cfc  Co. 
offered  such  a  prize  for  naming  the  tomato 
now  known  as  Ponderosa  it  has  become 
quite  a  common  practice  of  seedsmen  to 
offer  such  rewards.  Of  course,  this  propos- 
ing a  name  is  much  like  buying  a  lottery- 
ticket— few  prizes  and  many  blanks— and 
the  most  meritorious  do  UQt  always  win.  Mr. 
Mills  still  offers  "Mills'  Earliest  tomato  in 
the  world,"  which  is  a  good  early  tomato,  I 
believe  one  of  the  best  very  early  ones  we 
have,  and  good  enough  to  deserve  the  good 
plain  name,  "Mills,"  or  "Mills'  Early,"  and 
this  name  I  invariably  use  when  mentioning 
it  in  my  writings.  The  same  catalogue  also 
offers  the  "Giant  Everbearing"  tomato,  and 
prizes  for  specimens  weighing  three  pounds, 
two  and  one  half  pounds  and  two  pounds  re- 
spectively. The  "Vine  peach"  or  "Mango 
melon"  named-in  this  and  other  catalogues 
does  not  amount  to  much  in  my  estimation. 
It  is  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.  The 
"Chinese  lantern-plant"  should  find  a  place 
among  ornamental  plants  rather  than  among 
the  vegetables,  for  it  is  not  productive 
enough  to  pay  growing  it  for  table  use.  The 
root  is  hardy,  and  where  once  planted,  as, 
for  instance,  in  a  border  or  flower-mound,  it 
is  liable  to  spread  all  over,  and  send  up  new 

-  sprouts  here  and  there,  blooming  and  fruit- 
ing sparingly.  I  saved  some  of  the  husk- 
covered  fruit  and  used  them  as  ornaments 
on  the  Christmas  tree.  One  of  Mills'  colored 
plates  shows  American  ginseng,  both  in 
single  plant  and  as  grown  in  beds  under 
lattice  shading.  Altogether  this  is  a  cat- 
alogue that  it  will  pay  us  to  look  through 
carefully,  even  if  some  of  the  statements 
have  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

From  Massachusetts  comes  the  old  re- 
liable catalogue  of  James  J.  H.  Gregory  & 
Son.  It  runs  mostly  in  vegetable  lines,  Mr. 
James  J.  H.  being  known  far  and  near  as  a 
skilful  gardener  and  recognized  authority 
on  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  ^een  an  overdrawn 
picture  in  Gregory's  catalogue.  In  fact,  he 
uses  illustrations  quite  sparingly,  but  his 
gradual  change  to  photographic  reproduc- 
tions is  pleasing  to  me,  nevertheless.  It  was 
this  catalogue  which  first  stimulated  my  in- 
terest in  vegetable-gardening  to  the  point  of 
enthusiasm,  and  started  me  in  this  line  of 
occupation.  Early  Ohio  and  Burbank  pota- 
toes, I  believe,  were  introduced  by  Gregory 
in  1870  or  1871,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right.  Some  of  the  excellent  books  on  the 
culture  of  vegetable  crops,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Gregory,  were  among  the  trusted  guides 
in  my  earlier  garden  operations.  Among 
the  season's  novelties  I  notice  Maximum 
lettuce,  claimed  to  be  the  largest  and  most 


solid  of  all  our  head  lettuces,  and  perfect 
in  quality;  also  an  Improved  Large-leaved 
water-cress ;  an  African  Horned  cucumber ; 
the  Diadem  tomato,  a  striped  variety;  the 
Early  Bird  tomato,  etc. 


No  greater  color  display  has  ever  been 
made  by  any  seed-catalogue  than  found  in 
that  of  John  Lewis  Childs.  This  used  to  be 
the  yellowest  kind  of  a  "yellow  journal"  in 
seed-catalogues.  As  in  other  publications 
of  its  class,  I  think  I  can  notice  in  it  a  grad- 
ual toning  down  and  decrease  in  its  more 
sensational  features,  so  that  the  catalogue 
to-day  is  quite  acceptable.  It  would  be 
worth  having  if  for  no  other  reason  than  its 
many  beautiful  but  high-colored  plates. 
The  Gaillardias,  a  group  of  which  appears 
on  one  of  these  plates,  are  strikingly  beau- 
tifvxl  in  the  picture,  as  they  are  in  nature. 
Tliese  plants  are  easily  grown,  and  when 
once  planted  add  life,  brightness  and  gay 
color  to  your  bed  year  after  year.  Mr. 
Childs'  catalogue  gives  prominence  to  orna- 
mental plants  and  flower-seeds  over  veg- 
etable-seeds. I  notice  that  he  clas.ses  the 
"Alpine  Everbearing"  strawberry  with  the 
ornamentals,  offering  seed  which  he  says 
will  produce  plants  freely  and  fruit  the  first 
summer  and  fall.  I  have  never  tried  them 
in  this  way,  but  find  the  Alpines  so  shy  to 
bear  fruit  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
position  of  the  plant  among  ornamentals  is 
the  correct  one.  It  is  more  fragrance  than 
taste  that  we  get  of  them,  and  yet  I  continue 
to  keep  quite  a  patch  of  them  on  account  of 
the  pleasing  spicy  flavor  of  the  berry,  even 
if  I  am  unable  to  get  the  quantity.  A  reader 
recently  asked  about  the  "Goliath"  kohlrabi. 
Childs'  catalogue  offers  a  "Late  Giant"  as 
a  sort  of  enormous  size,  growing  to  weigh 
twenty  pounds,  yet  tender  and  fine.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Childs  offers  the  "Tree"  straw- 
berry or  "strawberry-raspberry,"  the  Golden 
Mayberry,  the  Japanese  wineberry,  the  Lo- 
ganberry, also  a  new  balloonberry.  My 
plants  of  the  Mayberry  and  strawberry- 
raspberry  have  succumbed  to  our  climate 
after  making  some  feeble  growth  for  a  year 
or  two.  I  do  hot  concede  to  them  any  prac- 
tical value.  The  Loganberry  is  still  alive, 
and  I  hope  may  give  me  a  little  fruit  this 
year.  But  that  picture  of  the  Childs'  "Ever- 
bearing Tree"  blackberry  should  be  .elim- 
inated from  the  pages  of  the  catalogue.  It 
is  not  a  credit  to  it,  as  this  blackberry  is  a 
branching  sort,  like  all  others. 


Among  nursery  catalogues  I  have  Young's 
fruit  list.  For  a  cover  page  I  cannot  perceive 
of  anything  more  attractive  and  more  tasty 
than  that  modest  fruit  and  flower  picture  on 
the  first  page,  which  presents  objects  as  they 
are.  It  is  a  gem  indeed.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  I  once  received  the  Walther 
Peas  apple  from  this  firm,  but  I  do  not  find 
this  variety  mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  Of 
course,  they  have  the  Gravenstein  apple,  as 
also  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  the  latter  an 
early  fall  apple  which  I  find  very  valuable 
and  profitable.  The  tree  here  seems  to  be 
almost  the  only  one  that  is  proof  against 
the  apple-scab.  The  foliage  has  always  re- 
mained in  perfect  health  and  thrift,  of  a 
beautiful  dark  green,  when  all  other  vari- 
eties around  it  were  badly  affected  with  the 
scab,  in  this  fruit  list  I  also  find  the  Co- 
lumbus, the  Ked  Jacket,  Industry,  Keepsake 
and  other  good  English  gooseberry  sorts. 

T.  Gkeinee. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GREINER 

Best  Fertilizer.— J.  S.,  Cooncreek,  Minn., 
writes :  "What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  general 
purposes?" 

Reply:— Much  has  been  said  in  recent  Issues 
on  the  question  of  selecting  fertilizers  for  various 
soils  and  crops.  I  can  only  answer  that  the  best 
fertilizer  for  general  purposes  is  the  one  which 
furnishes  to  the  soil  that  element,  or  those 
elements,  in  which  the  soil  is  most  deficient. 
Potash  and  superphosphate  (more  potash  on 
sandy  soils,  less  on  heavier  loams),  with  clover  or 
other  leguminous  crops,  will  usually  or  Invariably 
give  good  results. 

Earliest  Tomatoes.— E.  S.,  Mercer  county, 
Illinois,  one  of  our  readers,  asks  me  whether 
^5arly  Kuby,  Atlantic  Prize  and  Early  Leader  are 
one  and  the  same  tomato.  No.  The  Leader  is 
siu-ely  different  from  the  Ruby,  and  the  Atlantic 
Prize,  if  I  have  a  correct  picture  of  it  in  my  mind 
(I  have  not  grown  it  for  many  years),  is  different 
from  both.  Leader  is  too  small,  and  all  are  rather 
irregular.  I  do  not  grow  either  of  the  three  any 
more.  Another  subscriber,  F.  E.  L.,  Dorchester 
county,  Maryland,  asks  me  whether  the  Maule's 
new  tomato  (19uo)  is  an  early  one.  I  do  not 
know.  I  got  seed  late  last  year,  and  my  plants, 
therefore,  were  late,  and  gave  later  fruit  than 
plants  started  earlier.  But  try  it  and  see. 

Bstablisliins  a  Retail  Vegetable  Trade. 
—A.  'L.  S.,  Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  am 
auxious  to  know  how  to  establish  town  trade  for 


marlcet-garden  and  dairy  products.  What  kind 
of  fertilizer  Is  best  for  red-shell  soil  for  garden 
produce?  Which  is  the  most  economical,  for  me 
to  retail  my  produce  or  sell  wholesale?" 

Reply:— Grow  good  garden  stuff,  and  keep 
cows  that  give  good  milk.  Then  secure  a  nice 
market-wagon  tastily  painted,  a  good  horse  or 
team,  bright  harness,  etc.,  arid  if  you  are  not  a 
good  salesman  yourself,  hire  a  man  that  is  and 
whom  you  can  trust.  Then  put  him  on  a  route 
and  let  him  establish  a  trade.  The  quality  of  your 
products  will  bring  you  trade  and  permanent  cus- 
tomers if  you  know  how  to  treat  them  well  and 
honestly.  After  your  route  is  well  established  you 
or  any  one  else  can  run  the  wagon,  and  you  will 
soon  find  out  which  is  most  profitable  for  you 
and  your  conditions,  to  sell  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
I  try  to  retail  as  nuich  as  possible.  As  to  garden 
fertilizers  read  the  articles  appearing  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Commercial  Value  of  Bfoveltles.— H.  L., 

Millersburg,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  a  white- 
seeded,  round-podded  and  stringless  wax-bean 
which  has  been  tried  and*tested  by  a  seed-house, 
and  who  now  want  to  buy  all  my  seed  of  it  and 
the  control  of  the  variety,  but  want  me  to  set  the 
price.  Since  I  never  had  anything  of  this  kind  to 
so  sell  before  I  do  not  know  what  to  ask  for  it,  and 
ask  your  advice.  What  do  you  think  the  beans 
are  worth,  giving  complete  control  of  same?" 

Reply:— I  have  had  letters. of  a  similar  nature 
repeatedly,  but  do  not  feel  that  I  should  take  upon 
me  the  responsibility  of  appraising  any  novelty. 
The  commercial  value  of  a  new  vegetable  depends 
altogether  on  the  chances  it  has  for  becoming 
popular  and  finding  large  sales  at  good  prices. 
Mr.  Burbank,  if  he  creates  a  new  valuable  plum, 
could  probably  sell  a  single  tree,  with  the  control 
of  the  variety,  for  $1,000  or  more.  So  it  is  with 
vegetable  novelties.  If  I  had  a  really  good  new 
thing  I  would  first  of  all  try  to  get  a  good  stock 
of  it,  and  in  the  meantime  let  the  experiment 
stations  test  it  and  report  on  it,  also  show  it  to  as 
many  large  seedsmen  as  possible,  and  then  sell  it 
to  the  highest  bidder.  A  variety  is  worth  what  it 
will  bring  in  an  open  market. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  5MALL  FRUITS 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

CRANBERRY  NOTES 

The  number  of  commercial  growers  in  the 
United  States  is  over  two  thousand.  They 
are  found  mainly  in  the  states  of  Massaehu-' 
setts.  New  Jersey,  Maine,  '  Connecticut, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  but  Minnesota, 
Oregon,  Ehode  Island,  "Washington  and  New 
'York  reported  bogs.  The  number  in  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin  is  on  the  increase, 
despite  a  temporary  set-back  by  forest-fires. 

There  are  many  varjeties  of  cranberries. 
Over  one  hundred  of  them  of  good  keeping 
and  shipping  qualities  were  raised  at  the 
state  experiment  station,  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, in  1898,  and  exhibited  at  the  succeed- 
ing cranberry  convention.  The  United  States 
consular  officers  report  about  an  equal 
number  in  the  Canadian  provinces,  the  best 
of  which  are  being  transplanted  to  this 
country. 

The  growers  are  well  organized,  the 
national  association  having  its  headquarters 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  local  organiza- 
tions existing  in  Massachusetts  and  possibly 
elsewhere.  They  keep  a  record  of  acreage 
and  production,  and  gather  for  their  own 
use  certain  annual  statistics.  They  are  also 
attempting  to  secure  the  adoption  and  com- 
mon use  of  barrels  and  crates  of  uniform 
size,  sanctioned  by  law.  Wliat  is  known  as 
the  "Western  barrel,"  so  fixed  by  law  in 
Wisconsin,  is  twenty-five  and  one  half  inches 
high,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  heads, 
and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bilge, 
inside  measure,  and  must  be  officially 
branded,  under  severe  penalties  for  failure. 

The  Massachusetts  or  Cape  Cod  barrel  is 
slightly  different,  being  sixteen  by  seventeen 
and  three  fourths  by  twenty-six  and  one 
eighth  inches,  inside  measure,  and  must  con- 
tain one  hundred  quarts. 

The  Wisconsin  (legal)  or  Western  crate  is 
twenty-two  by  twelve  by  seven  and  one  half 
inches,  inside  measure,  and  must  be  branded. 
The  Cape  Cod  crate,  in  use  also  in  Connecti- 
cut, Maine  and  New  Jersey,  is  of  the  same 
dimensions.— From  United  States  Census 
Official  Report. 

4. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Fodder  Corn  in  Voung  ©rcliard.- J.  R. 

G.,  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  writes:  "Having  a  cow 
to  feed  and  hogs  to  fatten,  what  crop  shall  I  raise 
in  a  young  orchard?" 

Reply: — I  know  nothing  better  than  corn 
fodder,  but  the  soil  should  be  carefully  cultivated 
and  well  manured  to  keep  up  its  fertility. 

Spray  for  Apple-worm. — D.  D.  D.,  Pierce, 
Pa.,  writes:  "What  is  best  to  prevent  worms  in 
apples?  What  spraying  liquid  should  be  used, 
and  at  what  time?" 

Reply:— Spray  with  Paris  green  and  water  at 
the  rate  of  oue  pound  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 


gallons  of  water,  first  after  the  flowers  fall,  and 
repeat  again  in  two  weeks. 

Curculio.-H.  B.,  Staffordville,  Ky.  I  think 
the  injury  to  your  apples  that  you  complain  of 
is  probably  caused  by  the  apple-curculio.  It  may 
be  largely  prevented  by  spraying  the  fruit  with 
Paris  green  and  water  early  in  the  spring.  In  the 
Western  and  Middle  states  knotty  apples  fre- 
quently occur  from  this  cause,  but  I  am  not  sure 
about  this  in.scct  occurring  in  Connecticut,  and 
would  suggest  that  you  write  to  your  state  exper- 
iment station,  at  Storrs,  in  regard  to  it. 

Mildew  on  Currants. — W.  F.  C,  Mazo- 
manie.  Wis.,  writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of  my 
currants  mildewing?  Mildew  starts  soon  after 
currants  set,  yet  they  grow  to  full  size  and  ripen. 
The  land  lies  facing  the  east,  and  is  well  drained." 

Reply:— It  may  be  that  they  are  so  protected 
that  they  do  not  dry  off  quickly  enough.  You  can 
probably  prevent  it  on  botli  currants  and  goose- 
berries by  spraying  with  liver  of  sulphur  (potas- 
sium sulphid)  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  Apply  this  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
appear,  and  once  in  two  weeks  thereafter. 

Scurfy  Scale.— J.  H.,  Kratzerville,  Pa.  The 
piece  of  pear  limb  which  you  inclose  with  small 
white  scale  on  it  is  infested  with  what  is  known  as 
"scurfy  scale."  This  is  not  so  injurious  as  many 
kinds  of  scale,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  harmful  to 
the  tree.  The  best  remedies  for  it  are  spraying 
the  trees  in  the  spring,  before  the  buds  open,  with 
a  strong  alkaline  wash  made  with  potash  and 
water. .  Kerosene  and  water  sprayers  are  also 
effective. 

Cherries  Falling.— H.  W.  G.,  Harmony 
Grove,  Ga.  I  think  that  spraying  will  not  prevent 
your  cherries  from  falling.  The  trouble  is  prob- 
ably lack  of  proper  pollenation  of  the  flowers, 
which  can  only  be  supplied  by  planting  other 
varieties  in  your  orchard.  I  could  answer  this 
matter  much  more  intelligently  if  you  would  give 
me  the  name  of  the  variety  o{  cherries  you  have, 
and  tell  me  whether  the  fruit  seems  to  be  rotten 
or  to  have  worms  in  it  when  it  falls. 

Evergreens.— C.  W.  D.,  Lerado,  Kan.  Ever- 
greens best  suited  for  Kansas  are  probably  the 
Scotch  and  Austrian  pine,  of  those  commonly 
grown  in  nurseries,  and  of  our  native  trees,  the 
Bull-pine  and  the  red  cedar,  which  are  found  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  probably  in 
Kansas,  and  have  wonderful  drought-resisting 
qualities  and  are  long-lived.  The  Bull-pine  is 
rather  difficult  to  transplant  when  of  large  size, 
and  on  this  account  should  be  obtained  when  not 
over  one  foot  high.  It  should  be  grown  from  seed 
grown  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  climate  is  dry,  since  this  tree  is  much 
hardier  when  taken  from  this  section  than  when 
they  come  from  the  Pacific  slope.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Harrison,  of  the  missionary  school,  at  Weeping 
Water,  Neb.,  has  made  a  specialty  of  collecting 
these  evergi'cens  in  the  mountains  and  selling, 
them  for  the  benefit  of  his  school.  I  think  you 
will  find  him  a  good  person  to  deal  with.  He  can 
supply  the  Platte  cedar,  which  is  a  very  hardy 
form  of  the  red  cedar. 

Pruninisr  Trees — Borers— Mnlchinsr.— A. 

J.  P.,  Haynesboro,Va.,writes :  "I  have  an  orchard 
of  young  trees.  Is  it  right  to  prune  off  all  the 
branches  when  the  trees  are  first  planted?  When 
is  the  proper  time  to  prune  my  young  trees- 
spring  or  fall?  What  shall  I  do  to  prevent 

borers  getting  to  my  trees,  and  what  will  destroy 
them  after  they  get  in  the  trees?  Is  it  right  to 
clear  all  trash  from  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees 

ill  the  fall?  Should  trees  be  mulched  during  the 

summer  months?  Is  hog  manure  good  for  peach 
trees?" 

Reply:— In  the  case  of  peaches  all  the  side 
branches  should  be  cut  off.  In  the  case  of  apples, 
pears  and  plums,  shorten  the  new  wood  to  corre- 
spond with  the  loss  of  roots,  and  cut  off  awkward 

and  useless  branches.  See  reply  to  inquiry  in 

this  issue.  It  is  best  to  keep  all  grass  from 

around  trees,  both  summer  and  winter.  It  is 
better  to  cultivate  the  land  thoroughly  and  keep 
the  surface  loose  all  summer  than  it  is  to  mulch. 

Borers.— A.  C.  S.,  Rockwood,  Pa.  1.  There  is 
no  known  satisfactory  remedy  that  will  keep  the 
borers  out  of  the  trees.  The  washes  which  have 
been  recommended  either  fail  or  require  as  much 
or  more  work  than  the  digging-out  process,  and 
the  latter  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  the  end. 
The  trees  should  be  looked  over  in  the  late  spring, 
midsummer  and  in  autumn,  and  the  worms  dug 
out.  Some  of  the  washes  recommended  are  liable 
to  destroy  the  trees.  The  most  exhaustive  exper- 
iments along  this  line  are  those  made  by  Cornell 
University  and  published  in  a  recent  bulletin  on 
the  peach-horer.  In  these  experiments  various 
kinds  of  washes  were  used,  and  some  of  them  kept 
out  from  one  half  to  two  tbirds  of  the  borers,  but 
none  were  more  satisfactory  than  digging  out,  or 
much,  if  any,  less  expensive.  White  lead  and  oil 
was  about  as  satisfactory  as  any  wash,  except 
that  it  was  found  to  be  liable  to  injure  the  trees. 
Tobacco-stems  tied  around  the  trunks  seemed  a 
very  good  and  cheap  deterrent.  2.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  good  plan  to  slit  the  trunks  of 
young  trees,  except  that  in  the  case  of  cherry- 
trees  that  become  stunted  the  bark  sometimes 
binds  so  tight  as  to  cut  ofl'  the  circulation  of  sap, 
and  then  slitting  the  bark  is  a  great  advantage. 
Last  summer  I  visited  Luther  Burbank  at  his 
home  in  California.  He  is  a  very  keen  horticul- 
turist, and  I  found  he  had  slit  the  bark  of  most  of 
his  plum  and  cherry  trees.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry 
he  said  that  when  he  first  came  to  California  he 
laughed  at  his  neighbors  for  practising  it,  but  he 
had  become  convinced  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
do  in  that  climate.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  do 
any  harm.  3.  The  age  at  which  trees  come  into 
full  bearing  varies  greatly  with  varieties  and 
section  of  the  country.  In  your  section,  perhaps 
when  ten  years'  old  apple-trees  could  be  depended 
on  to  bear  good  crops  if  they  are  well  cared  for. 
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THB  F^ARM  AIVD  F^IRESIDE 


apbil  i»  laoo 


To  introduce  our  popular  and  interesting-  family  paper.  The 
Illustrated  Companion,  into  100.000  new  homes  where  it 
hasnot  already  been  taken,  we  make  this  Grand  Offer  :  Upon 
receipt  of  only  25  eents,  we  will  send  The  Illustrated  Com- 

g anion  the  rest  of  this  year  (10  months)  and  six  lovely  ever- 
looming  Roses  FREE,  all  charges  prepaid,  as  follows:  The 
Bride — Abeautifulpure  white  rose,  handsome 
double  flowers.  This  is  a  new  variety  and  the 
best  white  rose  everoffered  thepublic.  <^een 
of  Fragranee—  Another  nesv  white  rose,  some- 
times edged  with  shell  pink.  It  is  the  most 
fragrant  rose  known.  Its  delicious  perfume 
will  fill  the  whole  yard.  Papa 
Gantier— A  grand  red  rose,  crim- 
son shade,  silken  texture,  bud 
elegant  size  and  form,  long  stems  with  beauti- 
ful dark  and  heavj-  foliage.  Champion  of  the 
World  —  Prolific  bloomer,  each  shoot  is  loaded 
with  flowers  from  early  Spring  until  frost. 
Color,  rich  glossy  pink.very  frag- 
rant. Conotease  de  la  Barthe—  This 
rose  combines  exquisite  perfume  with  match- 
less profusion  of  flowers.  Color,  softlightrose, 
with  shading  of  amber  and  salmon.  Mademoi- 
selle Fnadska  Kruger— A  strikingly  handsome 
rose,  both  in  bud  and  full  bloom . 
Color.deep  coppery  yellow,  mak- 
ing it  unique  and  distinct  from 
all  others,  flowers  good  size  and  symmetrical. 
Unders^tand.  we  offer  the  entire  list  of  sis  ever- 
blooming  roses  as  described  above  absolutely 
FREE  by  mail,  p  :>stpaid,  if  you  will  send  us  25 
centsforThe  Illustrated  Com- 
panion the  rest  of  this  year  (10 
months)  March  to  December.  You  willgetfull 
Talue  in  the  paper,  the  regular  price  of  which 
IsSOcentsperyear.  Tbe  roses  are  an  absolutely 
fret  gift  to  people  who  answer  this  advt.  These 
roses  are  not  the  cheap,  common 
,  sort,  but  are  the  most  choicer 
selection  of  modem  roses.  They 
are  all  well  rooted,  strong,  healthy  and  "will 
bloom  this  year.  They  are  grown  for  us  by  one 
of  the  largest  and  mostrehablegrowersinthis 
country  and  each  bush  would  cost  you  of  a 
Floriculturist  35  to  50  cents.  Warranted  true  to 
name  and  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 
Farthermore,  to  one  person  in  each  town  who  ans^vet■a  this 
advt.  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  receive  FREE  either  a 
grand  66-piece  Tea  or  52-pioce  Diimer  Set,  you  to  make  the 
choice.  The  Illustrated  Companion  isa  lai^e  64-column 
family  journal,  containing  handsome  line  and  half-tone 
lllustrati'jns,  with 
descriptions  of  var- 
ious places,  events 
of  interest,  also  se- 
rials, short  stories, 
humor,  etc.  You 
will  be  delighted 
with  thepaper,and 
the  rosesare  worth  many  timesthe  amount  you  pay;  besides 
you  may  get  a  lovely  Tea  or  Dinner  Set  FREE.  They  are  full 
Bize  for  family  use.  We  guarantee  complete  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Our  publication  is  21  years  established. 
As  to  our  responsibility,  we  refer  you  to  the  mercantile 
agencies  or  the  leading  newspapers.  THE  ILLTJSTBATED 
C0KFA510N,  a»6  BBOADWAY,  HEVf  I'OBK.   DEPT.  85. 


WHY 

Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

CD  a  Vehicle,  harness, 
fly  net  or  saddle} 

Because  we  have  no  aSents,. 

Can  we  really  do  it?  We  say  yes.  Can  we  proveit  without  cost  to 
you  !  VV'e  can.  Hovri  We  will  ship  you  a  hamees,  saddle,  or  vehicle, 
withoutyoQ  senilin^  a  single  cent,  and  let  you  look  it  over  at  your 
freight  house  and  if  yon  don't  find  we  have  given  you  tbe  bl^^st 
bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  return  the  ^oods  to  us  at  our  ex- 
pense. We  give  with  each  vehicle  a  2-year  iron-dad  guarantee, 
protecting  you  from  poor  material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle 
.catalogue  describes  the  largest  line  of  buggies,  road  wagons,  phac* 
,toqa.  snrries,  spring  wagons  and  ear*ts,  harness,  fly  nets  and 
•addles  ever  shown  in  one  book.    It's  free.    Send  for  it. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-^  N.  Jefferson  St.  U-2ti,  Cfaicajo  .111. 

Send  for  a  large  Cat- 
alogue of  the  celebra- 
ted "DeU,oach" 
Vakiable  Fkiction 
Feed  Saw-Mills, Shin- 
gle-Mills, Planers, 
Hay-Presses,  Grinding-Mills,  "Water- Wheels,  etc. 
Our  Saw-Mill  is  warranted  to  cut  over  2,000  feet 
of  hoard  lumber  in  ten  hours  with  4-horse  power. 
Prices  low,  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL  MAHUTACTURIHG  CO., 
300  Highland  Avenne,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

AUTOMATIC  KoB^aightFrameKinoltolt. 

WEEOER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

A  tlmei  labor  and  money  saver*  _ 
Kills  all  weeds  on  any  kind  of  crop^ 
— any  kind  of  land.  Splendid  for  . 
wheat  fields  in  springs — makes  it  | 
etool  oat  perfectly,  increasiDK  yield. 
(Cuts  7  ft.  wide  or  narrow  3><  ft.) 
Works  2  acres  per  hoar.  All  teeth  best  oil  tern- 
pered  steel.  Cash  price  $7.20.  Freight  east  of  Mo.  Kiver  and 
north  of  Ohio  Riveronly  25cto  75c.  Write  for  big  free  catalo^eof 
Implements,  Ba^es,  Surreys,  Road  &  Sprine  Wagons,  Hamess,&c 

Cash  Supply  and  Maouf'g  Co..  Dept.  B,  Kalamazoo,  imch. 

Sqoo  Saves  Its  Cost. 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  the 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes.  coltlTates — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifno&gent 
in  your  town  send  81.35  for  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  agents. 

Ulrich  Mfg.Co.*43RiverSt.,Rock  Fall8,lil. 


wTn.  AGENTS  Z 

ECONOMY  HARNESS  RIVETER 

And  Other  Fast-selllag  Articles. 

The  riveter  can  be  used  in  any  posi- 
tion. Jlends  anything  where  a  well- 
clinched  rivet  serves  the  purpose.  For 
heavy  farm,  work.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Agents  make  to  «i'>  a 
day.  SendSOc.torsample.loaded  with 
■  50  rivets,  and  Teriis  to  Agents. 

J.  D.  FOOTE  CO.,  Frcdericbtown,  Ohio. 


BOYS&GIRLS$ 


Men  and  Women — Watches,  Cameras,  Air  KiSes, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  for 
6emng20  packets  of  ourPREMIUNIFLOWERSEEOSi 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  name 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with  pre- 
mium list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  Don't 
miss  this  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Address, 
W£ST£RN  SEED  HOUSE,  7  Ulll  St.,  May  wood.IlL 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAGOB 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  -wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  fbes. 

Electric  WbMl  Co.,  Box  96  Qulncy.UIs 


Steel  Wheels 

Any  size  wanted^  aoy  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogneand  prices  write 
Empire  Manafacturiuf  Co.,  Qnlncy,  T71. 


for  FARM 
WAGONS 


A  SAFE  FUSE 

THE  use  of  explosives  for  the  removal 
of  stumps,  stones  and  other  ob- 
structions upon  farms  seems  to  be 
gaining  in  popularity.  Probably 
the  methods  would  become  more  popular 
were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  accidents.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  considerable 
risk  in  this  work,  but  it  seems  that  the 
greatest  is  in  the  fuse — the  rate  at  which  it 
burns.  With  ordinary  fuses  as  purchased 
one  seldom  knows  how  fast  or  how  slow  they 
will  travel,  and  even  by  testing  little  can  be 
known  of  the  remainder  of  the  ones  pur- 
chased ;  they  may  burn  slower  or  faster  than 
the  ones  tried.  Besides,  the  purchaser  dis- 
likes making  trials  that  seem  worthless  and 
only  expensive.  With  gunpowder  fuses,  the 
ones  ordinarily  used,  the  diflSculty  is  that 
they  may  fail,  besides  being  expensive. 

When  a  young  man  I  was  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  amateur  fireworks  for 
Canadian  holiday  celebrations,  and  found 
the  recipe  given  below  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  reliable.  The  only  objection  I  then  had 
to  it  was  that  it  was  too  slow.  Time  has 
cured  me  of  that  boyish  impatience,  however. 
Its  slowness  appeals  to  me  now  as  its  best 
recommendation  to  the  farmer,  for  whose 
benefit  I  give  it. 

In  some  water  dissolve  as  much  saltpeter 
as  can  be  made  soluble  in  it,  and  soak  some 
candle-wicking  or  common,  coarse  white 
twine  in  the  solution.  Do  this  soaking 
thoroughly,  so  that  every  particle  of  the 
string  is  wet.  Remove,  squeeze  out  the  exces- 
sive water,  and  hang  in  the  sunshine  or  a  cur- 
rent of  warm  air  to  dry.  Don't  try  to  dry  it 
over  the  stove.  No  serious  results  would  fol- 
low if  you  did,  only  the  burning  up  of  your 
material  and  the  loss  of  your  time  should  the 
stuff  take  fire,  which  it  will  do  if  it  gets  too 
hot.  I  tried  this  once,  and — well,  the  stuff 
burned  up  and  I  had  to  do  my  work  over. 
When  thoroughly  dry  test  it  by  lighting  a 
piece.  Take  your  watch  and  see  how  long  it 
takes  to  burn  a  given  length,  or  how  much 
will  be  burned  in  a  given  time.  As  nearly  as 
lean  remember  mine  burned  about  ten  inches 
a  minute.  The  rest  that  you  make  will  burn 
at  the  same  rate,  provided  it  be  made  from 
the  same  solution. 

I  have  made  and  used  several  hundred  feet 
of  this  fuse  and  have  never  known  it  to  go 
out  in  the  most  violent  wind  or  under  any 
ordinary  circumstances  so  long  as  it  was 
kept  dry.  It  is  slow,  safe  and  sure,  and 
better,  it  is  cheap.  Five  cents'  worth  will  be 
enough  to  blow  up  aU  the  stumps  on  your 
farm.  M.  G.  Kains. 

TAKES  THE  CAKE 

The  man  who  "takes  the  cake"  nowadays 
is  the  man  who  takes  a  cake  of  oil-meal  and 
distributes  it  in  his  feeding  ration.  This  is 
a  cake  about  which  there  is  no  fake. — Home- 
stead. 

4. 

WoEDS  are  seeds;  like  oats  they  scatter 
rust  and  blight— you  ought  to  soak  your  oats 
in  formaline,  and  soak  your  words  in  thought. 
Eural  New-Yorker. 

i. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Abkaitsas.— Brightwater  is  lively,  and 
business  good.  "We  think  we  have  the  nicest 
place  to  live  in  there  is  in  the  state— the  best 
water,  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  the  best- 
behaved  boys  and  the  prettiest  girls.  This  town 
once  heard  the  roar  of  the  camion  and  saw  the 
clash  of  arms  in  a  deadly  conflict,  hut  it  is  all 
peace  now.  The  old  breastworks  stand  on  the 
mountain-side  north  of  the  town,  thrown  up  there 
by  General  Siegle's  Dutch  hoys.  The  gentle  old 
cows  crop  the  clover  that  grows  out  of  the  rifle- 
pits.  Instead  of  the  rattle  of  muskets  and  the 
scream  of  the  bomb-sheU  singing  can  be  heard  in 
the  little  white  church.  Everybody  seems  to  be 
at  peace  with  his  neighbor.  The  common  wood- 
chopper  and  the  man  with  broad  acres  and  grand 
piano  associate  together.  This  place  is  famous 
for  the  interest  manifested  in  music.  There  are 
orchards  and  strawberry-fields  everywhere.  The 
hillsides,  though  rocky,  are  rich,  and  especially 
well  adapted  to  fruit-growing.  Land  is  cheap. 

Brightwater,  Ark.  J.  B.  P. 

From  WASHtNGTON.— I  would  advise  any  man 
who  has  a  fairly  good  job,  or  a  farm  where  he  is 
making  a  fair  living,  to  let  good  enough  alone. 
Sawmills  and  logging-camps  only  run  steady 
during  the  summer  months.  As  it  rains  here 
about  seven  to  'eight  months  in  the  year,  out-of- 
door  work  is  not  very  pleasant.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  land  sells  at  from  $35  to  S200  an 
acre,  and  has  to  be  irrigated,  which  costs  §1.25  an 
acre  a  year.  Fruits,  wheat  and  hops  do  well,  but 
the  freight  rates  eat  up  the  profits.  There  is  land 
advertised  for  sale  at  S1.25  an  acre,  but  there  is  no 
water  or  irrigation  canals  on  it,  and  without  water 
it  is  of  no  value.  Western  Washington  has  too 
much  rain  for  wheat-raising,  and  the  nights  are 
too  cool  for  wheat  and  corn.  Vegetables  do  well 
here,  but  the  business  is  jn  the  hands  of  China- 
men and  dagoes,  and  they  have  run  prices  down. 

Seattle,  Wash.  A.  P. 


1900  "ALPHA-BABY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Great  as  has  been  the  previous  superiority  of  the  "Alpha" 
De  Laval  machines  to  other  separators,  the  20TH 
CENTURY  "Alpha"  developments  place  them  still 
further  above  the  possibilities  of  attempted  competition 
from  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator, 

NEW  STYLES,  CAPACITIES  AND  PRICES. 

Old  Style  "  Hollow-Bowl "  Baby  No.  1, 

Old  Style  "Strap"  Hnmmlng-Bird,  - 

Improved  "Crank"  Humming-Bird,  • 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  1,    -  • 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2,    •  - 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 
Improved  High-Fr.ime  Baby  No.  3, 

ImproTed  Dairy  Steam-Tarbine,     -  - 

Send /or  *^  90th  Century"  catalogue. 


150  lbs.,  ■ 

$50.00 

175  lbs.,  - 

50.00 

225  lbs.,  ■ 

65.00 

325  lbs.,  . 

100.  oa 

450  lbs.,  • 

125.00 

450  lbs.,  ■ 

125.00 

850  lbs.,  • 

200.00 

850  lbs.,  - 

225.00 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  St8., 

Chicago. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


103  &.  105  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco. 


327  Commissioners  St.,. 

Montreal. 


Hallock's  Success     Weeder  and  Cultivator 


Anti- 
clog 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS  REPORT? 


'    „,  Toi'NGSTOWx,  Ohio,  May  81, 189*. 

Please  accept  tnanks  for  your  kindness.  You  appear  to  be  the  most  liberal  manufacturers  we  hare  ev^r 
dealt  with.  We  wisli  to  say  that  this  is  the  third  year  we  have  used  your  weeder.  and  ^\  e  are  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  We  used  it  for  com,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  with  wonderful  results.   We  had  a 

good  two-horse  cultivator  at  the  time  we  bought  your 
"  Success  "  Weeder,  and  we  state  truthfully  that  we 
have  not  used  the  Cultivator  since,  as  one  sniaU  horse 
and  your  wccder  will  do  more  and  better  work  than 
two  teams  and  cultivators.  The  teams,  of  course,  can 
be  uped  for  other  work,  which  means  a  big  saving. 

Yours  truly,  J.  E.  Geav  i- Son. 


Can  you  afford  to  farm  wltbont  one! 
Very  low  price  for  Introduction. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS, 
Lock  Box  830.  YORK,  PA. 


tVE  SELL 


VEHICLES 

■  ■■ANDaaa 

HARNESS 

At  less  Than  YYhoIesale  Prices. 


WTien  you  buy  any  of  these  things  you  want  to  feel  assored  of 
several  facts.  First,  that  you  are  getting  the  best  procurable 
quality.  Then,  that  the  style  and  finish  are  modern  and  up.to^ 
date,  but  above  all  that  the  prices  are  right.  We  are  in  a  position  to 

GUARANTEE  All  THESE  QUALITIES. 

Indeed,  we  are  so  firmly  convinced  of  this  fact  that  we  will  ship  our  goods 
anywhere,  subject  to  the  most  rigid  inspection  of  the  buyer.  If  not  found 
exactly  as  represented  and  entirely  satisfactory,  goods  may  be  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  oiler  you  large  selection,  many  styles  of  vehicles  and 
many  styles  of  finish.   Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

HALAHAZOO  CARRIAGE  S  HARNESS  CO.,  Box  86.  Kalamazoo,  Rich 


m  INCUBATORS 

\  are  eelentlfleally  perfect,  a  200  size  hatching'  morechicts 


DOES 
THE 

^^1^1^  I  than  20  hens  and  at  a  time  when  sitters  are  hard  to  get.  As 

BEirERip--'""^'^^^^^^^    Successful  Hatcher. 

twmm  A  kl  j  the  largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  standard  In- 

m/^PI  ♦  cubators  and  brooders.    Send  6  cents  for  our  150-page 

uv^mi^  X  Catalosue,  printed  in  5  laaguages.  Address, 

HtniJj.  i     DES  MOniES  LNCUBATOB  CO.,  Boi    61,  DES  JIOKES,  IOWA. 


FHPTf!  J7P.Pj>— P^^Q^  FACTORY  TO  FARM 

WE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.     NO  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 
NO  SALESMAN'S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COM  PANY,  H  ERR'S  ISLAND.  PiTTSBURQ.  PA. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  EARN 

bicycles,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishings,  ladies  or  gentlemen  s  watches,  cameras, 
mandolins,  guitars,  violins,  silverware,  dinner  sets,  guns,  and  your  choice  of  a  hundred 
other  articles,  all  guaranteed.  Simply  sell  a  few  boxes  of  our  unexcelled  toilet 
soaps  and  any  of  them  are  yours.  Send  no  mooey.  We  Irnst  yoo.  Girls  and  boys  do  as 
well  as  older  people.  Write  at  once  for  full  information.  We  mail  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Address  Great  Northern  Soap  Worbg.  92Lahe8t.«  Oak  Park,  III. 


Box  28,  Berlin,  Md. 


PEBGH  TREES 

andStrawberryPlantsby  the 
hundred  or  million.  We  yield 
to  no  one  in  varieties  and 
quality  of  stock.  Ask  about 
Victor  Peach  and  Straw, 
berries.  Plums,  Apples, 
Aepuraicus,  etc  Illustrated 
Catalogue  mailed  FREE. 


MC3t  ^-^^^        TKBY  BEST  Feed  for 


1  I  B  I     I'lCdl  LPROCESsJ  horses,  COWS,  sbeep,hogs, 

•  #  I  I  _j  fowls,  etc.  Health,  strength  and  productive 
power  to  animals.  Are  you  feeding  it?  Cheap- 
est feed  in  the  market.   For  Oil  ileal  or  Linseed  Oil  and 
White  Lead,  ask  for  "  Thompson's,"  or  get  circulars  and 

prices.    Thompson  A;  Co.,  oU9  >V.  Diamond  SI.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


l>JORTHERN=GROWN  SEED-POTATOES.... 

*■  '  Hammond's  Wonderful.  White  Mountain.  Bovee,  E. 
May,  Enormous,  Sir  Walter,  20  others:  seed-corn  and 
oats.  Circular  free.  IBA  P.  watsoa',  f&£DOKIa«  h.  t. 


The  ROCKER 
WASHER 

WARKAXTED  to 

do  the  family  wash- 
ing, 100  PIECES  I.N  1 
HOCR.  No  need  for 
washboard ;  no  wear 
on  clothing.  Write  for  spec- 


I  DO  T  H E  WAS  H  INS 
YOU    SJT  DOWN 

-  -  A  N  CS 


ial  prices  and  description.  '^^/^ 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO. 

Clinton  St.,  Fl.  Wajne,  Ind. 

liberal  inducements  to  lire  agents. 


,  GREGORY'S  SEEDS 

m  ForMysarathefaToritewithprftC- 
'tical  gardeners  and  florists.  Tho 
lew  1900  catalogne  deacribea  all  Ta- 
r  rieties.  Send  for  it. 
i.  i,  H.  eUeOBX  «  60S.  larUekea^.  Ila«. 


AfBII'  1.  1900 
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THE  POULTRY-YARD 


sConductcd  by  P.  H.JACOB^ 

HAIMMONTON  ,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  REAL  PROFIT 

How  much  profit  a  hen  gives  is  gov- 
erned by  the  prices  obtained ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  discover  which  is  the  most 
profitable  when  we  base  the  estimate 
upon  what  she  daily  produces,  for  no  matter 
what  the  market  value  of  an  egg  may  be,  it 
contains  the  same  amoxint  of  nutrition  and 
calls  for  the  same  service  from  the  hen.  If  a 
large  hen  and  a  small  one  eat  the  same  amount 
of  food  and  are  of  the  same  age,  the  large  hen 
has  been  the  more  profitable,  for  the  reason 
that  in  addition  to  laying  eggs  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  other  she  has  also  produced  more 
meat  in  her  carcass  when  she  is  killed  and 
dressed.  But  the  service  of  the  hen  cannot 
be  estimated  by  the  number  of  eggs  she  lays. 
A  hen  may  lay  a  greater  weight  of  egg  than 
another,  and  yet  not  come  up  in  number  to 
her  mates,  and  therefore,  though  not  giving 
as  large  a  profit  (as  eggs  are  sold  by  the 
dozen  instead  of  by  weight),  she  is  really 
more  valuable  than  the  apparently  profitable 
hen,  so  far  as  true  merit  is  concerned.  We 
cannot  estimate  how  much  food  is  required 
for  a  hen  for  that  reason,  as  some  hens  lay 
more  eggs  than  others,  some  lay  heavier 
eggs,  and  some  do  not  lay  at  all,  yet  food  is 
required  for  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
person  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  average  cost  of  an  egg,  but  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  learn  if  the  production  of 
eggs  is  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  food 
given.  Something  must  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, for  the  saving  of  the  waste  material 
used  by  the  hens,  as  it  really  possesses  no 
value,  but  which  is  picked  up  by  the  hens 
and  converted  into  eggs.  The  value  of  the 
manure  is  always  an  item  of  profit.  The 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  roosters  is  of 
course  to  be  classed  somewhere,  for  while 
the  males  produce  nothing  but  their  bodies, 
y^t  they  must  also  be  paid  for  in  some  shape. 
Ah  of  these  matters  enter  largely  into  the 
poultry  account. 

MAKING  THE  CAPITAL 

When  one  has  had  no  experience  he  should 
begin  at  the  lowest  expense  and  the  least 
risk.  If  the  capital  is  small  it  is  better  to 
rent  for  a  year  or  two  rather  than  buy  a 
farm,  because  if  one  buys  he  reduces  his 
working  capital,  and  should  he  be  unsuccess- 
ful he  must  stay  on  the  farm  until  he  can  sell 
it.  If  he  rents  he  can  return  the  farm  to  the 
owner,  and  leave.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
that  if  one  buys  he  can  begin  and  get  every- 
thing ready  for  a  permanent  stay,  which  is 
true;  but  that  is  just  what  an  inexperienced 
person  should  not  do.  He  should  start  in  a 
small  way  and  make  his  capital  by  increas- 
ing his  flock  every  year,  and  by  the  time  he 
has  a  larger  number  of  fowls  he  will  know 
much  more  than  when  he  began.  He  can 
then  take  his  fowls  to  a  purchased  farm  and 
feel  that  he  has  made  a  good  beginning. 
That  is  one  point  in  favor  of  poultry— the 
making  of  capital.  No  one  should  expect 
much  for  the  first  two  years.  Allow  five 
years,  begin  with  but  little  capital,  let  the 
fowls  increase,  and  in  five  years  one  may  not 
have  made  much  money  for  his  pocket,  but  if 
he  will  figure  up  what  he  has  done  he  will 
find  that  he  is  considerably  richer,  and  has 
saved  his  capital  instead  of  taking  the  risk 
of  losing  it  all  at  once.  Nothing  on  a  f  arin 
paysas  much  as  poultry  if  rightly  managed. 
But  there  is  no  quicker  way  to  lose  money  if 
one  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 


GROWTH  OF  BROILERS 

The  supposition  that  Brahma  chicks  grow 
faster  and  weigh  more  than  Leghorn  chicks 
is  true  only  to  a  limited  period.  For  the 
first  six  weeks  of  growth  the  difference  in 
the  weight  of  Brahma  and  Leghorn  chicks 
is  not  half  an  ounce.  When  ten  weeks  old 
the  Brahmas  may  average  one  and  three 
fourths  pounds  each,  and  the  Leghorns  one 
and  one  half  pounds  each,  which  is  a  very 
small  difference  in  a  ten-weeks'  growth. 
Crosses  of  the  Leghorn  on  Brahmas  and 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  give  chicks  that  weigh 
only  two  ounces  less  than  Brahmas  or  Brah- 
mas crosse(i  on  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  com- 
parison is  regarded  as  a  very  favorable  one 
for  the  Leghorns,  especially  as  they  have 
been  underrated  as  a  suitable  breed  for  pro- 
ducing broilers. 


PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE  IN  POULTRY 

The  majority  of  those  who  keep  fowls  for 
pleasure  endeavor  to  have  the  pure  breeds 
and  to  conform  them  to  the  standard,  but  it 
does  not  indicate  that  because  a  bird  is  well 
marked  in  plumage,  and  otherwise  beautiful, 
it  is  the  best  for  utility.  Those  who  keep 
poultry  for  pleasure  only  should  credit  the 
amount  of  pleasure  derived  (if  such  could  be 
done)  on  the  balance-sheet ;  but  those  wht; 
keep  poultry  for  profit  must  not  always  ex- 
pect too  much  pleasure.  There  is  at  times 
some  hard  work  to  do,  and  with  practical  per- 
sons no  moments  can  be  lost,  hence  the  safer 
mode  is  to  disregard  the  outer  markings  and 
breed  for  prolificacy  and  vigor,  though  many 
beautiful  birds  are  sometimes  the  best  to  be 
had.  Pleasure  should  always  be  sacrificed 
to  profit,  but  both  may  be  combined  by 
judicious  and  experienced  persons. 


GAPES 

What  the  cholera  is  to  adults  the  gapes  are 
to  chicks.  Gapes  are  usually  due  to  filth, 
the  eating  of  the  residuum  of  food  previously 
given,  and  feeding  in  damp  places.  It  is  a 
thread-like  worm,  and  must  be  destroyed. 
The  best  remedy  for  gapes,  if  the  chicks  will 
eat,  is  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  to  a  mixture  of  one  pintiof  corn- 
meal  and  half  a  pint  of  middlings.  Thor- 
oughly incorporate  the  turpentine  with  the 
dry  materials,  then  scald  as  much  of  the 
material  as  may  be  required,  and  feed  to 
the  chicks  on  a  clean  board.  Put  ten  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  in  every  pint  of  the  drink- 
ing-water, and  change  the  wate^'  frequently 
—once  a  day. 

4. 

IRREGULARITY  IN  FEEDING 

When  the  suggestion  is  made  to  give  green 
food  to  the  hens  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
they  are  to  be  surfeited.  Some  do  not  allow 
green  food  for  a  week  or  more,  and  then 
will  suddenly  give  the  hens  more  than  they 
desire.  Such  a  mode  of  feeding  will  usually 
cause  bowel  disease,  and  should  be  avoided. 
The  proper  mode  of  feeding  is  to  give  the 
food  in  such  a  variety  as  to  permit  the  hens 
to  select  that  which  they  may  prefer.  Any 
system  of  feeding  that  causes  the  hens  to  be 
deprived  at  times  and  overfed  at  others,  as 
well  as  sudden  changes,  will  prove  injurious. 


SELECTING  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

In  every  flock  there  will  be  one  or  two 
hens  that  will  lay  more  eggs  than  the  others, 
and  these  hens  should  be  especially  selected 
as  the  ones  from  which  next  year's  pullets 
should  come.  But  do  not  forget  the'  fact 
that  in  the  breeding  of  roosters  there  is  an 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  the  eggs 
from  some  pure-bred  hen  for  that  purpose. 
If  some  breeder  would  aim  to  so  breed  his 
hens  as  to  select  sires  and  dams  descended 
from  good  laying  stock  onlj',  the  time  will 
come  when  he  will  have  added  fully  fifty  per 
cent  or  more  to  the  value  of  his  flock. 


BANTAMS 

The  Bantams  lay  larger  eggs  than  any  of 
the  full-sized  breeds,  in  proportion  to  their 
size.  It  must  be  remembered  that  though  a 
Bantam  is  small,  yet  it  consumes  but  little 
food  compared  with  large  breeds,  and  four 
of  them  can  be  kept  in  place  of  an  ordinary 
hen.  They  are  not  suitable  for  market,  nor 
will  their  eggs  sell  rapidly,  but  for  home 
use  and  where  there  is  but  little  space  they 
will  be  very  profitable,  for  despite  their 
diminutive  size  they  lay  the  average  number 
of  eggs  and  are  easily  kept  in  confinement. 


MUSLIN-COVERED  RUNS 

Muslin  does  not  usually  last  more  than 
one  season,  but  as  it  is  a  cheap  material  it  can 
be  economically  used  to  cover  the  runs  for 
little  chicks.  In  fact,  it  can  even  be  made 
to  do  good  service  in  providing  cover  and 
shelter  for  the  adults,  where  an  outside  run 
is  desired.  If  one  application  of  linseed-oil 
be  given  the  muslin  it  will  be  very  nearly 
water-proof.  The  advantage  of  muslin  is 
that  it  is  cheaper  than  glass,  retains  the 
heat  longer,  and  the  runs  covered  with  it 
are  always  light. 


LICE 

Do  not  wait  for  warm  weather,  and  do  not 
labor  under  the  supposition  that  because 
lice  do  not  get  on  you  when  you  go  into  the 
poultry-house  that  they  are  not  present. 
Pick  up  a  hen  and  slowly  and  carefully  look 
along  the  neck  and  top  of  the  head,  and  the 
chances  are  you  will  find  lice,  and  they  will 
be  very  large  and  easily  seen.  The  lice  that 
travel  over  the  poultry-house  are  the  very 
small  red  mites,  but  those  that  you  will  find 
on  the  bodies  of  the  hens  do  not  leave  the 
birds  at  all,  but  remain  and  multiply.  If 
you  see  a  single  one,  grease  the  legs,  under 
the  wings,  necks  and  heads  of  all  your  hens, 
for  if  one  has  them  none  are  exempt. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Year's  Record.— Having  been  a  reader  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  several  years,  and 
faiily  interested  in  its  topics  in  general,  I  at  times 
am  a  little  amused  at  the  various  opinions  ex- 
pressed, especially  in  the  management  of  poultry. 
In  the  issue  of  January  15th  a  writer  very  sensi- 
bly says  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question  for  any  one 
to  accurately  advise  the  proper  feed  to  give  any 
flock  of  hens,  as  the  flocks  will  differ  in  kinds, 
size  and  surroundings,  which  is  much,  very  much, 
more  than  so  many  who  prefer  to  know  all  will 
admit;  but  when  the  same  writer  says  that  if  from 
twelve  hens  only  six  eggs  are  gotten  daily  it  is 
plain  that  only  six  hens  lay,  I  differ  in  opinion, 
for  very  many  hens  lay  every  other  day,  which  can 
be  affirmed  by  any  observer  who  manages  a  flock 
of  hens.  Another  says,  as  do  others  in  general, 
that  no  one  should  raise  any  but  pure  breeds; 
that  if  the  flock  has  been  crossed  with  the  differ- 
ent breeds  the  scrubs  raised  were  neither  fish, 
flesh  nor  fowl— certainly  a  hard  specimen.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  what  one  person  fancies  and 
quite  worships  another  does  not  care  for,  whether 
pure  breeds  or  scrubs.  I  have  had  pure  stock 
which  did  well,  and  mixed  lots  which  did  equally 
well,  but  under  different  circumstances.  The 
pure  were  non-sitters,  and  surely  gave  me  the 
greater  number  of  eggs ;  the  scrubs  were  managed 
for  profit,  so  far  as  could  be  obtained.  Now,  I  am 
not  a  boaster  professionally,  but  I  will  give  the 
yield  of  a  flock,  and  they  were  scrubs.  For  the  year 
1899,  on  the  first  day  of  January  I  began  with  a 
flock  of  sixty  hens— a  mixture  of  Dorkings,  Anda- 
lusians,  Black  Minorcas,  Houdans,  Spangled 
Hamburgs  and  Langshans,  headed  by  three  "White 
Wyandotte  cockerels.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
given  for  the  year  was  6,529,  market  value  $98.27; 
I  raised  100  chickens  in  an  incubator,  and  the  mar- 
ket value  was  $30;  total  $128.27.  The  cost  of  all 
feed,  including  oyster  and  clam  shells,  was  $39.65, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $88.62.  I  have  eight  barrels  of 
droppings  not  sold,  but  surely  worth  something. 
From  the  first  occasionally  one  or  two  were  taken 
for  the  table;  several  were  sitting  or  caring  for 
chickens,  so  that  late  in  July  only  thirty  hens 
were  in  the  yard.  This  flock  had  free  range,  and 
a  house  and  roost,  which  they  took  advantage  of 
at  any  time ;  no  patented  feed  was  purchased,  all 
feed  was  bought  at  the  market  prices,  and  so 
were  all  grains,  but  principally  pop-corn,  when 
wanted  for  use,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best,  and  con- 
stitutes in  itself  a  variety.  I  feed  corn  in  the 
winter  or  cold  months,  none  in  summer.  I  do  not 
presume  this  yield  will  not  be  beaten,  but  all 
features  fairly  considered  it  is  a  good  average.  I 
do  not  boast  of  hen-lice  or  dead  hens,  but  have 
lost  only  three  during  the  year.  I  will  also  say 
that  this  flock  had  all  the  refuse  from  the  table. 
I  started  the  present  year  with  seventy  hens, 
which  are  doing  fair,  but  I  do  not  predict  as  to  the 
future.  J.  M.  L. 

Oak  Summit,  N.  J. 

4. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

American  Seabrights.- M.  W.  K.,  Midland 
City,  111.,  writes :  "Can  you  inform  me  where  I 
can  find  the  American  Seabright  chickens?" 

Reply:— The  breed  is  now  known  as  Silver 
Wyandotte,  the  name  having  been  changed  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  advertised  in  this 
paper. 

Swollen  Heads.— J.  R.G.,  Brownsville.Tenn., 
writes :  "My  chickens  are  swollen  about  the  eyes 
and  head.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy  ?" 

Reply:— You  should  have  given  details  of  man- 
agement. Probably  the  cause  is  drafts  in  the 
poultry-house.  Keep  them  on  straw  for  awhile — 
no  roosts— and  anoint  with  vaseline. 

Tonics.— E.  C.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  writes: 
"Is  gentian  good  as  a  tonic  for  laying  hens?  In 
what  proportion  must  I  feed  it,  and  will  it  have 
any  bad  effect  on  tUfe  egg  organs?" 

Reply:— It  is  regarded  as  a  tonic, but  is  expen- 
sive and  unnecessary.  It  has  no  effect  on  the 
generative  organs.  Fowls  in  a  -thrifty  condition 
need  no  tonic. 

Breed  for  Timber-land. — A.  M.,  Lemont, 
111.,  writes:  "I  am  a  farmer  and  havf  a  good 
range  for  chickens.  I  have  about  twenty  acres 
of  timber.  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
think  is  the  best  breed  of  chickens  to  raise.  I 
have  a  good  market  for  chickens  and  eggs." 

Reply  :— Probably  the  Leghorns  would  answer, 
as  they  are  active  and  forage  over  a  large  area. 
Being  flyers  to  a  certain  extent  they  would  not  be 
as  easily  destroyed  by  animal  enemies  as  some 
breeds. 

Gliiten-meal— Incnbators.— G.  E.  S.,Mont- 
ville,  writes:   "Is  gluten-meal  good  for  hens  to 

increase  eggs?  How  much  moisture  is  required 

in  an  incubator  when  the  outside  atmosphere  is 
quite  damp?  Would  it  do  any  harm  to  put  Ply- 
mouth Rock  eggs  and  Leghorns  in  the  incubator 
together?" 

Reply  :— Gluten-meal  is  regarded  as  an  excel- 
lent addition  to  rations  for  poultry.  There  is 

no  rule  for  moisture;  some  incubators  are  not 
supplied  with  it  at  all,  and  good  hatches  are  se- 
cured. Eggs  from  all  breeds  can  be  incubated  at 
the  same  time. 


Vy  O  T  A  S  H  gives  color, 
*  flavor  and  firmness  to  all 
fruits.  No  good  fruit  can 
be  raised  without  Potash. 

Fertilizers  containine  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


KILLING  LICE 

by  old  methods  of  dusting  and  dippingpoultry  =• 
and  stock  ia  expensive  and  too  slow.  With  our 
process,  the  hen  or  the  hog  sleeps  at  night  oa  *^ 
boards  painted  or  sprinkled  with 

lEE'S  LICE  KILLER. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it.  No  handling  of  fowls  or 
animals,  yet  perfect  freedom  from  vermin.  Special 
pricts.        Sample  Free  fromOmahawithbooklet. 

G-OBO-  H.  XjEE  00-- 
Oinaha,Xebr.,or  68Murray  St.,  N.  V. 


AT  THE  TOP 


Recognizing 
that  there  was 

._.    ."room  at  the 

we  have  issued  not  an  ordinary  catalogue  but  tha 

2Qfh  Century  Poultry  Book. 

Contains  tile  latest  and  beat  thought  on  the 
poultry  question,  from  the  egg  tnroughall 
its  changes,  to  the  market.  No  subject 
missed.  Written  from  practical  experience. 

 „^-_^   ■      The  world  renowned  Reliable  Ineu- 

batorsand  Brooders,  used  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  in  51  foreiga 
countries,  receive  deserved  attention.  Book  mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 

RELIABLE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO..  Box    B  41  Quincy>  lU. 


Costa  mtSg^ 
^  _  ^  yoM  ' 

We  have  spent  $4,000  on  our  new  book, 
«<Howto9Iahe  Money  with  Fonltry  aad 
Incubators."  IttellsitaU.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  It.  ISB 
pages  8x11  In.    Illustrated.   It's  as  good  as 

Oyphers  Incubator 

—and  it's  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  SendlScta, 
in  BtampB  for  $4,000  book  No.  71  . 

AddteBBnearest  office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
CMcogo,  lU.      Wayland,  N.  Y.     Boston,  Uaag. 


The  Globe  Incubator 

I  will  hatch  all  fertile  eggs.  It  is  easy  to  oper- 
|ate!  Any  ordinary  intelligent  boy  or  girl  can. 
handle  it.  Our  large  68  page  catalogue  sent 
free  to  any  address.  It  tells  all  about  the 
'Improvfd  lilnbe  Incubators,  Improved 
GlobeBrooders, Triumph  Hot  Water  Heaters 
fur  Poultry  Houses.  Wire  Netting  for  Poul- 
try Yards,  lies^  btrains  of  pure  bred  fowls  and  poultry  supplies. 
Write  for  it  immediately,  it  only  takes  a  postal  card.  Address, 
€.  O.  SUO£IVIAK£H,  Box;7S8,  FrecporttIll*]U*)9*  A. 


U  ATPU  ^^^^ perfect, self- 
nil  I  Wn  regalating.  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

,,  „  -,  ^  Lj,  -  Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
I  Circulars  free,  i    1  fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Illua.  Catalog.  I  «EO.  H.  STAHL,       Qnlncy,  III. 


The  Star  Incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  eyery  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-eg:g  size, 
$6.    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

STAR  rNCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


at  PEERLESS 


INCUBATORS  are  365  days 
ahead  of  them  all.  It  win  pay  you 
to  send  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  PEERLESS  CO.,  Box  SO.Quincy,  III. 

Mfrs.  also^EERLESS  BONE  CUTTERS  &  POUITRY  SUPPLIES. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated: 168  page  catalogue  coDtain- 
i  nginformation  and  testimonials 
Sent  free.  QEO.  ERTEl.  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL, 


SUPERIOR  INCUBATORS 

Success  b  yours  if  you  buy  a  Superior 
machine.  Each  one  guaranteed.  Beat 
reguliLtc<l  and  ventilated  machine  made, 
"ize  from  5G  eggs  to  4IX).  Price  from  $5 
to  tH).  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE, 
Fully  Illuhtrated.  Containu  many 
valuable  recipes  for  farm  and  poultry. 
Superior  Incubator  Co.,  Xcnl»,  Ohio. 


Great  Hatches 

MONITOR  INCUBATORS 

are  thoroughly  successful,  self -regulating-, 
easilyoperated  by uuskilled person.  Goaran* 
teed  satisfactory.  Circulars  free.  Our  big 
[catalogue  tells  it  all.  Mailed  for  a  stamp. 
The  UoDitorCo.,  Box  D,  Moodas,  Conn. 


INCUBATOR  FREE  on 

trial.   Most  perfect.    Latest  im> 
,»«|  provements.     The  New  C. 
Von  Gulin.     Catalog  ifttEE. 
Foultryman's  plans  10c.  Address: 
Ave.  77  ThEW.T.  FALCONER  MfS.  Co.«  jAMESTOWNf  N.Y. 


ON'TSET  HENS^J-'d^^I^' 

The  Nftt'I  Hon  liieubator  beats  old  plan 
to  1.  I'ittle  in  price,  but  bit?  money-maker.  Aifls.l 

uantfid.  Send  for  eat.  telling  llOW  to  get  one  free.^ 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  B  '22,  Columbuti,  Neb.j 
A.  Edwarda  writes,  "Would  not  take  $100  for  N.H.I.  Plan." 


$5,000 


POULTRY  CDCCI 
 CATALOGUE  rllCCl 

It  is  without  a  rival.  Glveslowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs. 
Over  50  breeds  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  Hun- 
dreds of  platesfromlife.  15  best  poultry  house  plana.  TreaU 
lise  ondiseases.how  to  feed,  breed,  etc. Send  10c.  forpostage, 

J.  R.  BrabazoD.  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  II,  Delavao,  Wis. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  In  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  Jj^rrVAo'^arc 

Send 5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.    rUK  OALU 

CHAS.  QAMMERDINGER,  BoxiS,  Columbus.O. 


IGREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

^of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  priceofegga 
J|&  stockfromthevery  best  strains. Ushovvsthe  finestchick- 
ens&describesthem  all.  50  different  varieties.  Everybody 
wants  this  book.  Send  6c.  ia  stamps  B.  U.  UREIUEB,  Florin,  Pa. 


.  Lambert.  Box  303.  Appooauj.  B.I. 
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VETERINARY 


CONDUCTED  BY  DK.  H.  J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Firesidb 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
(Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
tfie  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  DETMERS,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries In  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Infectioas  Abortion.— J.  "W.  M.,  Jaqua, 
Iowa.  It  is  more  rational  and  far  safer  to  disin- 
fect the  external  genitals  of  the  cows  before  they 
are  bred,  and  then  to  keep  them  on  non-infected 
premises.  See  numerous  answers  headed  "infec- 
tious abortion"  in  recent  numbers  of  this  paper. 

Barrenness. — M.  H.  O.,  Harrisburg,  Ark. 
The  fact  that  your  mare  is  always  in  season  goes 
far  to  indicate  that  she  suffers  from  nymphoma- 
nia, a  disease  usually  caused  by  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  ovaries.  Barrenness  may  be  due  to 
various  causes,  and  a  diseased  condition  of;  the 
ovaries  is  one  of  them. 

A  Hard  liump  (?)— Color  of  Hereford 
Cattle.— G.  B.  M.,  Wolf  Island,  Mo.  I  am  un- 
able to  guess  what  it  may  be  that  you  call  "a  hard 
lump,"  therefore  I  cannot  answer  your  question. 

 Hereford  cattle  as  a  rule  are  red  with  a  white 

face  or  white  head,  white  feet,  and  some 
white  along  the  lower  surface  of  the  body. 

Fails  to  Ciive  Milk  from  Fore  Quarters. 
—J.  P.,  Donnellson,  111.  You  probably  neglected 
to  milk  the  fore  teats,  and  the  calf  found  enough 
in  the  hind  teats  to  satisfy  all  its  wants.  If  it  is 
not  too  late,  as  I  suppose  it  will  be  when  this 
reaches  you,  you  may  resort  to  vigorous  and 
often-repeated  milking.  Nothing  can  be  done  by 
the  use  of  medicines. 

Slavers.- J.  H.  M.,  Hildreth,  Neb.  The  slav- 
ering or  slabbering  of  yom-  horse  is  probably 
caused  by  moldy  food,  moldy  hay,  especially 
if  the  latter  contains  a  large  amount  of  clover,  in 
particular.  Make  a  thorough  change  in  the  diet 
of  the  animal,  feed  nothing  but  what  is  clekn  and 
free  from  fungi  and  fungous  spores,  and  the  slav- 
ering will  soon  stop. 

Bitter  Milk.- J.  B.,  Spiceland,  Ind.  If  the 
milk  of  your  cow  is  getting  bitter  or  strong  a  few 
hours  after  it  has  been  standing  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  neither  the  cow  nor  her  food  are  at 
fault,  but  that  the  milk  becomes  infected  after  it 
has  been  milked.  What  has  to  be  done  in  such  a 
case  has  been  repeatedly  explained  in  recent 
numbers  of  this  pager. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Singbone.— J.  H.  W., 
Mountain  Glen,  111.  What  you  describe  appears 
to  be  a  case  of  ringbone,  possibly  somewhat 
aggravated  or  slightly  modified  by  the  "rather 
short  and  straight  pasterns."  Concerning  treat- 
ment please  consult  the  F.\km  and  Fireside  of 
November  15, 1S99.  You  must  not  expect  that  the 
lamenjess  will  be  removed  unless  the  animal  has 
strict  rest  for  about  two  months. 

Fistnlons  Sores.— A.  N.,  New  Helena,  Neb. 
What  you  describe  appear  to  be  fistulous  sores, 
or  rather  flstulae,  extending  to  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone.  A  healing  is  possible  if  the  treat- 
ment is  conducted  by  a  competent  veterinarian 
who  knows  what  he  has  to  deal  with,  but  if  it  is 
undertaken  by  anybody  else  the  case  must  be 
considered  a  hopeless  one.  Neither  condition 
powders  nor  any  other  internal  medicine  can  do 
any  good. 

Thirty-nine  Blind  Pigs-— M.  B.  K.,  Kel- 
log,  Kan.  Your  statement  that  thirty-nine  of 
your  forty  pigs  were  born  blind  is  rather  inter- 
esting, but  since  you  killed  the  whole  lot  and  give 
no  other  information  than  that  the  sire  is  a  Jer- 
sey red  and  the  dams  Poland-China  that  is  aU  I 
can  say.  A  thorough  investigation  might  have 
developed  something  of  great  interest.  The  fact 
that  you  threw  some  coal  into  the  hog-lot  a  few 
times  is  in  my  opiliion  immaterial. 

Dysentery.— B.  D.  M.,  Vilas,  S.  D.  Dysen- 
tery (scours)  of  young  calves  less  than  three  days 
old  is  practically  incurable,  and  as  it  is  most 
cidedly  an  infectious  disease  it  can  be  prevented 
only  by  a  most  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection 
of  the  premises  in  or  on  which  the  calves  are 
kept,  and  by  a  lasting  improvement  of  the  san- 
itary conditions.  If  calves  over  live  days  old  be- 
come afiEected  a  cure  is  possible  and  usually 
effected  by  the  following  medicine :  Kc.  powdered 
opium,  10  grains;  carb.  of  magnesia,  40  grains; 
best  powdered  rhubarb  (rad.  rhei),  30  grains; 
camomile  tea,  5  ounces.  This  medicine  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  one  to  be  given  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  other  in  the  evening,  or  vice  versa. 

Poll-evll.— J.  D.,  Kernville,  Cal.  What  you 
describe  is  a  so-called  poll-evil,  or  in  other  words  a 
compUcated  fistula  at  the  poll.  Although  .such 
a  fistula  can  be  brought  to  healing  if  the  treat- 
ment is  conducted  by  a  competent  surgeon  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
affected  and  able  to  perform  the  necessary  surgi- 
cal operations,  there  is  no  prospect  whatever  that 
a  poll-evil  of  six  months'  standing,  and  aheady 
subjected  to  various  kinds  of  unsuccessful  treat- 
ment, will  ever  be  brought  to  healing  by  any 
treatment  unless  it  is  applied  by  somebody  who 
is  in  every  respect  well  qualified.  It  is  therefore 
useless  to  give  directions.  The  imderlying  prin- 
ciples are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  treatment 
of  any  other  fistula,  and  have  been  repeatedly 
stated  in  these  columns  in  answers  headed  "fis- 
tula." Only  in  cases  of  poll-evil  the  surgical 
operations  for  obvious  reasons  have  to  be  per- 
formed with  greater  care  and  circomspection. 


Periodical  lianieness.— J.  C.  S.,  East 
Woodstock,  Conn.  Such  a  peculiar  intermittent 
lameness  as  you  describe  is  observed  if  one  or 
more  of  the  larger  branches  (most  frequently  tlie 
crural  arteries)  of  the  posterior  aorta  have  be- 
come more  or  less  completely  closed  by  throm- 
bosis, and  if  in  that  way  certain  groups  of  muscles 
are  deprived  of  a  suflicient  supply  of  blood.  In 
such  cases  exemption  from  work,  some  voluntary 
exercise  and  time  may  effect  improvement,  but 
any  medicinal  treatment  is  out  of  the  question. 

Inflaenza.— H.  K.,  Germantown,  Ohio.  The 
disease  you  describe  appears  to  be  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  gastric  form  of  influenza, 
and  even  now,  since  the  infectious  pneumopleu- 
ritis of  horses  is  by  common  consent  not  any  more 
considered  as  a  form  of  influenza,  that  name  may 
be  maintained,  at  least  will  be  understood  by 
every  veterinarian.  Being  an  infectious  disease 
it  very  often  assumes  epizootic  proportions,  and 
where  it  has  once  gained  a  foothold  it  is  sure  to 
unexpectedly  make  its  appearance  here  and  there 
after  It  had  apparently  disappeared. 

A  Horny  Scar.— E.  C.  N.,  Yale,  Ohio.  Wher- 
ever a  horse  is  severely  wounded  on  either  a  fore 
or  hind  leg  anywhere  below  the  so-called  chest- 
nut or  horny  wart,  and  the  wound  is  not  brought 
to  healing  by  first  intention,  but  is  kept  open  and 
allowed  to  suppurate,  such  a  growth  or  horny 
scar  as  you  say  is  existing  just  above  the  hoof  of 
your  horse,  where  the  same  was  severely  wounded 
last  July,  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  Such  a 
sear  will  be  the  larger  and  the  uglier  the  more 
extensive  or  severe  the  wound,  and  the  longer  it 
took  to  bring  it  to  healing.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  in  such  a  case  is  to  leave  the  scar  alone,  to 
keep  it  clean  and  not  to  "monkey"  with  it. 

Wild  Calves  (?).— C.  M.  F.,  Confidence,  W.Va. 
Parties  sending  inquiries  to  be  answered  In  the 
veterinary  column  of  the  Fakmc  and  Fireside 
should  give  a  description  of  the  case  in  question 
and  not  make  use  of  local  terms,  possibly  well 
enough  understood  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
party  making  the  Inquiry  resides,  but  perhaps 
nowhere  else.  The  territory  over  which  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  extends  is 
a  great  deal  too  large  to  enable  any  one  person 
to  be  familiar  with  all  the  local  terms  applied 
occasionally  to  signify  diseases  or  ailments  of 
live  stock.  So  it  is  with  the  term  "wUd  calves" 
used  by  you,  for  I  have  no  idea  what  you  may 
mean  by  it,  except  that  I  feel  confident  that  you 
do  not  mean  a  calf  that  is  wild— in  opposition  to 
tame  or  docile. 

Choking  of  Hogs.— T.  S.,  College  Springs, 
Iowa.  Since  you  give  no  further  particulars,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  cause  of  the  choking 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  food,  and  perhaps  its 
preparation,  and  not  in  the  hogs.  As  is  well 
known,  every  good  hog  is  a  glutton,  and  that  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  preparing  the  food, 
which  if  wholly  or  partly  composed  of  meal,  bran 
or  other  similar  substances,  must  not  be  too  thick 
and  be  free  from  lumps,  and  if  root-crops  are  fed 
the  same  must  either  be  in  such  large  pieces 
that  the  hog  is  compelled  to  masticate  them  or  the 
single  pieces  must  be  so  small  that  they  can  be 
easily  swallowed  without  any  mastication.  There 
is  also  danger  if  slop  is  fed.  I  know  of  more  than 
one  case  in  which  a  dish-rag  got  into  the  slop,  and 
caused  the  death  of  a  hog  by  choking. 

Probably  So-called  Kingworm.— H.  C. 

S.,  liivermore,  Maine,  and  E.  S.  S.,  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of 
so-called  ringworm.  It  is  very  contagious,  but  it 
will  yield  to  treatment.  Paint  the  round  blotches 
as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  once  a 
day  with  tincture  of  iodine,  but  when  doing  so 
see  to  it  that  none  of  the  tincture  gets  into  the 
eyes.  Keep  the  yet  healthy  and  the  diseased 
animals  strictly  separate,  the  healthy  ones,  of 
course,  in  a  non-infected  place.  Subject  the 
premises  where  the  diseased  animals  are  kept 
once  a  day  to  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  thoroughly 
disinfect  them  as  soon  as  the  last  case  of  the 
disease  has  yielded  to  treatment,  for  if  this  is  not 
done  the  disease  will  surely  make  its  reappear- 
ance. Also  disinfect  all  grooming-utensils. 

Weakness  in  the  Hind  Quarters— 
Worms.— C.  S.,  Sunman,  Ind.  Since  you  found 
that  the  pig  or  shoat  which  you  killed  because  it 
was  the  weakest  and  unable  to  get  up  had  its  small 
intestines  full  of  worms  from  four  inches  (the 
males)  to  one  foot  (the  females)  long,  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  these  very  worms,  known  as 
Echinorhynchus  gigas,  constitute  indirectly,  at 
least,  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble.  First  by 
interfering  with  the  process  of  digestion,  and 
thus  with  the  process  of  nutrition,  and  secondly 
by  directly  decreasing  the  existing  amount  of 
blood  and  interfering  with  the  circulation  of  the 
same.  The  eggs  of  these  worms,  passing  off  with 
the  dung,  are  deposited  wherever  the  affected 
pigs  drop  their  excrements,  and  these  eggs,  it  is 
claimed,  develop  to  erubryos  in  the  larvae  of  the 
May-bug,  Melolontha  vulgaris,  which  in  the  spring 
are  greedily  consumed  by  the  young  pigs.  The 
prevention,  therefore,  consists  in  removing  the 
excrements  as  often  as  possible  from  the  premises 
where  the  pigs  are  kept  to  a  place  where  no  dam- 
age can  be  done,  or  in  whiijh  they  can  be  bmned, 
and  then  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  yom'  pigs  are 
born,  to  keep  the  place  where  they  are  kept  scru- 
pulously clean,  so  that  the  larvae  of  the  May-bug 
cannot  exist.  Where  the  worms  have  already  in- 
vaded the  small  Intestines  it  is  difficult  to  expel 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  feed 
upon  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  but  by  burrow- 
ing their  heads  into  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, upon  the  exudates  thus  procured  and  the 
blood  thus  drawn.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
feed  to  pigs  infested  with  these  worms  mucilag- 
inous decoctions— for  instance,  decoctions  of  flax- 
seed, and  with  them  decorticated  castor-beans, 
two  drams  for  each  dose. 


Grabs  in  the  Heads  of  Sheep.— J.  Y.  B., 

Charlestown,  Ind.  The  grubs  in  the  heads  of 
sheep  are  the  larvae  of  a  fly  known  as  Oestrus 
ovis.  One  may  possibly  succeed  in  expelling 
some  of  the  larvae  from  the  nasal  cavities  and 
the  frontal  sinuses  by  putting  snuff  into  the  nos- 
trils of  the  sheep,  and  thus  causing  them  to  sneeze, 
but  only  few  of  those  in  the  frontal  sinuses  and 
none  of  those  in  the  maxillary  sinuses  will  be 
removed.  Therefore,  the  snuff  treatment  can 
be  expected  to  do  some  good  only  if  applied  early 
in  the  season,  when  the  larvae  are  yet  small,  and 
when  most  of  them  have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  nasal  cavities.  As  a  means  of  prevention  the 
sheep,  but  particularly  the  lambs,  should  be  kept 
away  from  timber  pastures  and  pastures  sur- 
rounded by  hedges  during  the.  time  the  flies  are 
swarming.  Where  this  is  impossible  experienced 
shepherds  smear  tar  on  the  borders  of  the  nostrils 
of  the  sheep  to  prevent  the  flies  depositing  then- 
eggs,  or  rather  to  prevent  the  embryos,  which  soon 
hatch,  crawling  over  the  border  of  the  nostril 
into  the  nasal  cavities. 

Attacks  of  Disordered  Digestion.— S. 

W.  A.,  Annelly,  Kan.  The  few  symptoms  you' 
give  appear  to  be  the  product  of  a  disordered 
digestion,  but  a  disordered  digestion  may  be  the 
result  of  quite  a  number  of  widely  differing  causes. 
It  is  true  that  indigestible  food,  especially  if  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities— food  that  possesses 
noxious  qualities  and  food  having  a  great  ten- 
dency to  ferment— may  in  some  cases  constitute 
the  sole  cause.  It  is  also  true  that  the  second- 
growth  cane  consumed  by  your  cow  just  before 
the  first  attack  made  its  appearance  may  have 
acted  as  an  auxiliary  cause,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  it  constituted  the  sole,  or  even  the 
principal  cause,  because  later  other  attacks  oc- 
curred after  your  cow,  according  to  your  state- 
ments, had  perfectly  recovered,  and  that  at  times 
when  there  was  no  food  with  an  extraordinary 
tendency  to  ferment  within  reach,  and  when  the 
food  consists  of  good  prairie  hay,  corn  fodder, 
oats  and  corn,  unless  it  be  that  the  corn  fodder 
was  spoiled  and  consumed  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, something  which  you  did  not  say  to  be  the 
case.  Eliminate  the  corn  fodder,  and  feed  noth- 
ing but  what  is  absolutely  sound  and  digestible, 
and  if  then  other  attacks  make  their  appearance 
have  the  cow  examined  by  a  competent  veteri- 
narian, or  subject  her  to  a  tubecculln  test. 

Pneumonia  and  Distemper — A  I.anie 
Mnle. — C.  B.  S.,  Camden,  S.  C.  You,  like  many 
others,  evidently  labor  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  all  diseases  commonly  known  under  the 
same  name  are  precisely  alike,  and  that  for  every 
one  of  them  a  specific  remedy  is  existing,  so  that 
aU  that  is  needed  in  the  treatment  of  diseased 
animals  is  to  know  the  name  of  the  disease  and 
the  name  of  the  specific  remedy,  and  then  to  go 
to  a  drug-store  to  get  it  and  give  it  to  the  diseased 
animal.  Nothing  is  more' erroneous  and  further 
from  the  truth.  If  you  cannot  get  a  good  veteri- 
narian to  examine  and  to  treat  your  sick  animals, 
the  best  you  can  do  is  to  dispense  with  all  and 
any  medication,  to  keep  your  diseased  horses  on  a 
rational  diet,  to  feed  moderate  quantities  of  good 
sound  food  easy  of  digestion,  give  them  pure 
water  to  drink,  procure  good  ventilation  without 
exposing  the  animals  to  any  direct  draft,  and 
keep  the  premises  as  clean  as  possible  and  free 
from  foul  air  and  any  accumulations  of  manure. 
Besides  this,  sick  horses,  but  especially  if  suffer- 
ing from  pneumonia,  must  have  perfect  rest.  If 
in  cases  of  distemper  abscesses  are  forming  they 
should  be  opened  at  the  lowest  point  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  pus  can 
be  discharged  from  every  part  or  point.  Con- 
cerning your  lame  mule  I  cannot  make  any  diag- 
nosis upon  what  you  have  been  advised  to  do,  or 
upon  what  you  think  migl^t  be,  but  will  suggest 
the  possibility  of  laminitis,  or  so-called  founder. 

Weak  in  the  Hind  Qnarters.— F.  D.,  St. 

Charles,  Minn.  If  the  disease  of  your  mare, 
now  weak  in  the  hind  quarters,  had  been  hemo- 
globinemia,  or  so-called  azoturia,  and  the  at- 
tack such  a  mild  one  that  she  was  never  unable 
to  get  up,  she  would  have  fully  recovered  before 
this,  even  without  any  treatment  whatever  ex- 
cept rest  and  good  care.  Besides  this,  you  do  not 
mention  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  that 
disease,  namely,  the  dark  or  blood-colored  urine, 
dark  or  blood-colored  on  account  of  the  dissolved 
hemoglobin  it  contains  in  hemoglobinemia.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  you  state  that  the 
mare  when  you  bought  her  last  September 
"walked  wider  behind  than  in  front,"  I  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  paralytic  affec- 
tion in  the  hind  quarters  is  not  caused  by  the 
disease  you  accuse,  but  by  morbid  changes  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord ;  that  is,  where 
the  large  nerves  governing  the  movements  of  the 
hind  legs  are  branching  off.  The  kidneys 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Cases  like 
this  as  a  rule  are  incurable.  Still  in  some  in- 
stances, particularly  if  the  weakness  or  partial 
paralysis  is  yet  of  recent  origin,  improvement 
will  be  observed  if  the  affected  animal  is  kept  in 
a  loose  box,  or  has  some  voluntary  exercise. 
Therefore,  a  partial  recovery  or  some  improve- 
ment may  be  effected  if  such  an  animal  is  sent  to 
pasture,  provided  there  are  no  other  animals 
which  will  chase  or  trouble  it.  If  your  other 
mare,  of  which  you  say  that  she  always  has  been 
fat,  "acts  dumpish"  only  just  before  a  storm  or 
when  "chilled,"  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
cause  very  likely  consists  in  want  of  blood  in,  or 
an  enemic  condition  of  the  brain,  and  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  an  abnormal  pressure  upon 
the  brain,  produced  by  exudates  or  by  other 
causes,  for  then  the  dumpishness  would  manifest 
itself  in  warm  weather  or  when  the  animal  is  ex 
cited  or  warmed  up  by  exercise.  With  this  mare 
you  may  try  more  work  and  more  blood-giving 
and  less  fat-producing  food,  and  feeding  oats  in- 
stead of  corn. 


EMPIRE 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Do  you  know 
them  ?  They  are 
superior  to  all 
others  in  points 
that  mean  money. 
Being  lightest 
running-,  they 
save  work.  They 
miss  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the 
butter  fat.  They 

increase  quantity  of  butter.  These 
are  part  of  their  advantages. 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated  free  catalogue.  You 
need  it  if  you  own  three  cows.  It  tells  how  to 
increase  your  butter  output  by  25%. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 

227  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ONE  MILLION  PACKAGES     ,  | 

FLOWER  SEEDS  FREE.  ^ 

This  Mammoth  Collection  contains  the  cream 
of  all  flower  seeds  —  just  what  you  want  to  make  a 
IVl:i(>:niticeiit  Oarcle»dU  Exquisite  Varieties 
of  elegant,  brilliant,  dazzling  flowers,  as  follows: 

Dewej  Victory  * 
Hobsou  Choice  . 
CrowD  Heliotrope 
Ten  Weeks'  Slock 
Sweet  Alfssam  • 
Four-O'clock  • 
Poppy  .... 
Larkspor  ... 
Portalaca .  •  • 
Slarl^old  •  •  • 
Pansy  .  .  •  • 
Terbena    •   •  • 

A  WHOLE   FLOWER  GARDEN  FREE. 

To  introduce  onr  Heautiful  Ladies  Magazine  in 
new  homes  we  will  on  receipt  lO  cents  in  stamps 
or  silver  send  it  3  months,  also  all  the  above 
Flower  Seeds  23  different  kinds.  Order  Quick. 

SOCIAL  MAGAZINE,  BOX  3  139,  BOSTON  MASS. 


lOeol. 

ZlDniAS     .  . 

IS  tt\ 

8  " 

Sneet  Wriliuiu 

It  •• 

2  <c 

.^geratam  .  . 

S  •' 

IS  •' 

Sornlug  Glory 

16  •' 

S  " 

Forget. me.not 

S  " 

10  " 

NaKturtlams  • 

1!  " 

18  " 

Asters  •   .  • 

18  " 

6  " 

Pints    .   .'  . 

10  " 

SO  " 

Sweet  Peas  . 

10  " 

IS  '• 

Calllopsis  •  . 

8  " 

10  " 

C&leodnla  •  . 

5  .. 

8  •' 

HAS  NO 
EOOAL 

For 

Spavins, 
Ringbone 
Splints, 
Curbs, 

and  all  fonns  «f 

Lamenessi 

bnnclics  or  bony 
enlazgements. 

Uvalde^  Texas,  Nov.  12.1898. 
Gentlemen— Enclosed  find  a  two-cent  stamp  for  whicn  please 
send  me  year  **Tteatisa  on  the  Horse  and  his  I>iseases.'*  Your 
Spavin  Care  is  simply  wonderful.    Resp'y ,    P.  S.  GREAVES. 

As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Price  $1; 
six  for  85.    Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Sparln  Core; 
also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS^  VT. 


Send  25  cts. 

in  stamps  or  coin,  and  state  wliether  you  want 
Seven  Superb  Sweet-Peas 
Seven  Showy  Nasturtiums 
Seven  Artistic  Asters 

or  ten  packets  Assorted  Annual  Flowers,  and 
you  will  receive  by  first  mail  an  unequaled 
collection. 

Or  simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal- 
card  to  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Seed  Grow- 
ers, Philadelphia,  and  you  will  receive 
Burpee's  Farm  Anxdal  fob  isoo 

This  is  "  the  only  salesman  "  of  the  largest 
mail  seed  trade  in  the  world,  and  tells  all 
about  the 

BEST  SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


WideTires  Make  Good  Roads. 
GOSHEN 


LOW  WAGON 


have  wide  tires— 3K  to  Mn. 
I  Justsee  how  it's  made — layer 
upon  layer  of  kiln  dried  In- 
diana White  OaU,  cut  wedg-e 
shaped,  grain  running  from 
hub  to  tire.  Look  how  it's  riv- 
eted,   I<ook  at  the  broad 

  flanges  with  bolts  rtinning> 

KELUV  F'NORY  &  MACH.  CO.    clear throagta. 

M/>KKR.S  OF  THE  FAMOUS  "GOSHBN"  STEEL  TANKS, 

12  Purl  St.,  Coshen,  Ind,  carcaliirs&o.Free. 


BICYCLES, 


FOR  EVERYBODY. 
NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Shipped  direct  to  anyone  and  guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  Save  agents  large  profits  and  geta 
<I>l/l85^m  Pfc"''^^' ''ock  bottom  wholesale 

Jl)l*r      A  ^P"ce.  Our  ArUneton  Model  Kl« 

the  greatest  bargain 
everoffered;  in  lots  of 
lone  or  more  at  (14.85 

S3S  "Arlington"  $16.50 
$40  "  $18.50 
$50  "Oakwood"  $21.50 

Good  <rhe«l>  $I2.50,$11.00  &  $10.00  Stripped  VFhcFlj  C7  nf) 

the  Arlington  &  Oakwood  are  strictly  high  gradeV  I  ■  UU 
and  the  best  that  can  be  made.  Thoroughly  tested  and 
fully  guaranteed.  Over  100,000  riders  can  testify  to  their 
superior  quality,  style,  constructinn  and  workmanship. 
Illustrated  catalog  tree.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7,  Chicago,  Ills. 


"CORED TO  DEATH" 

is  the  startling  headline  of  many  a  news 
paper  article.   Hornless  animals  are  safe. 

DEHORNIHG  kSe  khIfe 

causes  less  pain  than  any  device 
made.  Cuts  on  4  sides  at  once — clean 
and  quick,  no  crushing  or  tearing. . 
Fuily  warranted.  Circulars  4e.  FRKK.  i 

A.  C.  BROSIUS.  COCHRANVILLE.  PENN. 
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THE  GRANGE 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New 
Plymoutli,  Ohio 


WANTED— A  BOY 

THIS  is  a  standing  advertisement  in 
every  paper  we  read.  "A  Boy 
Wanted."  Is  it  that  boys  are  so 
scarce  that  high-priced  advertise- 
ments are  appearing  all  over  the  country  ? 
Not  at  all.  The  country  is  full  of  young 
people,  especially  boys.  They  are  every- 
where to  be  seen.  There  are  a  hundred  on 
the  street-corners  of  Logan.  It  would  seem 
that  a  business  man  need  not  pay  five  dol- 
lars for  an  advertisement  in  a  paper  to  get  a 
boy  for  his  service  when  the  country  is  so 
full  of  them. 

But  the  "boy  wanted"  is  a  scarce  article. 
The  street  boy  is  the  nuisance  nobody  wants. 
The  boy  wanted  is  the  lad  who  listens  to  the 
advice  of  his  parents.  lie  is  a  boy  willing 
to  work  and  do  what  he  is  told  to  do  by  the 
man  who  employs  him.  He  is  honest  of 
heart,  truthful,  polite,  obedient.  He  tries 
to  earn  more  than  the  salary  promised.  That 
boy  when  he  comes  to  years  is  a  man  among 
men  who  "run"  the  country.  The  herd  of 
lads  who  flock  the  street-corners,  whose 
tongues  are  vile  with  blasphemy  and  ob- 
scenity, who  think  it  smart  to  play  the  "old 
man,"  be  it  father  or  employer,  are  not 
wanted  by  anybody,  unless  it  shortly  will 
be  the  policeman,  the  manager  of  the  work- 
house, a  home  at  last  in  pen  or  poorhouse. 

There  is  a  greater  demand  for  "boys"  in 
this  country  to-day  than  for  anything  this 
country  of  ours  produces.  Strong-limbed, 
clear-headed,  pure-hearted  young  men  are 
wanted  in  every  line  of  business.  Honorable 
place,  profitable  employment,  success. 

For  the  rough  and  tough,  the  ignorant  and 
indolent,  the  iron  hooks  of  the  law  are 
reaching  out  to  grab  them  for  service  on  the 
stone-pile  or  a  sleeping-place  in  the  jail. 
,  "Boy  wanted!"  What  boy?  We  have 
before  us  applications  from  business  men 
for  four  boys.  The  conditions  are  honesty, 
decency,  industry,  politeness.  No  boy  can 
get  service  in  any  of  the  desirable  places  of 
service  unless  he  conforms  to  the  regulations 
which  are  based  upon  our  civilization. 

■The  railroad  requires  that  its  employees 
shall  be  gentlemen,  that  they  are  polite,  that 
they  do  not  swear,  that  they  pay  their  debts, 
that  they  keep  out  of  saloons,  that  they  do 
not  keep  bad  company,  that  they  save  their 
money.  The  banks,  the  business  houses,  all 
the  trades  and  professions  employing  boys 
or  men  make  the  same  conditions.  The  boy 
or  man  only  gets  his  job  because  he  comes 
iecommended  on  these  qualifications,  and 
only  holds  his  job  while  he  proves  faithful. 
Boys  and  men  are  wanted.  AVanted  every- 
where, the  good  boy,  the  good  man.— Lewis 
Green,  in  Hocking  Sentinel. 

We  print  the  Vbove  because  it  voices  the 
sentiment  of  successful  business  men.  Mr. 
Green  is  a  veteran  editor,  a  man  of  wide 
experience,  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 
events.   What  he  says  is  true. 

For  some  reason  there  is  a  wide-spread 
despair,  a  feeling  that  there  are  no  oppor- 
tunities for  the  young  man  of  to-day.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  owing  to  the  cry  of  the  demagogue 
about  the  poor  laboring  man  and  the  greedy 
oppression  of  "soulless  corporations,"  or  to 
the  feeling  of  mingled  awe  and  wonder  with 
which  one  views  the  rapid  and  varied 
changes  in  the  field  of  productive  activity. 
Certain  it  is  that  every  decade  witnesses 
the  same  despair  and  discontent,  the  same 
successes  and  failures.  The  march  of  prog- 
ress goes  steadily  on,  ever  opening  up  new 
and  rarer  fields  of  industry,  developing 
new  wants  and  necessities,  calling  for  men 
and  women  of  wider  capacities.  To-day 
there  are  more  opportunities  than  ever  be- 
fore. To-morrow  will  open  up  yet  others. 
Every  wish  gratified  gives  birth  to  a  new 
desire.  It  needs  only  the  seeing  eye  to  per- 
ceive, the  determined  will  to  do,  to  render 
the  life  of  each  person  a  blessing  to  himself 
and  humanity. 

Schools  and  colleges  have  been  established 
and  endowed  to  fit  men  for  the  demands  of 
the  times.  In  return  is  demanded  more  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  service.  The 
man  unwilling  to  render  that  service  must 
step  down  and  out  and  give  to  others  the 
place  he  cannot  fill.  Life  is  a  constant  se- 
lection and  rejection,  the  capable  going  on 
and  up,  the  incapable  falling  under  the 
stern  law  of  fate.  Manifestly  the  boy  with 
the  best  training,  the  widest  knowledge,  the 
greatest  integrity  and  trustworthiness  will 
naturally  be  called  to  fill  the  higher jpositions 
in  life.  Such  combinations  are  too  rare  to 
be  rejected  by  a  selfish  world. 
Men  of  limited  capacities,  but  with  rare 


qualifications  of  brass  and  gall  and  a  "pull," 
secure  and  hold  positions  for  a  'time.  But 
new  conditions  arise,  their  "pull"  is  of  no 
avail,  and  their  brazen  effrontery  rises  like 
Banquo's  ghost  to  accuse  them.  Thus 
Nemesis,  that  stern  task-mistress  of  human- 
kind, rewards  or  punishes  according  to 
human  worth. 

My  country  boy,  weary  with  the  petty 
details  of  farm-life,  cramped  and  shut  in  by 
a  fate  that  seems  too  hard,  whose  horizon  is 
bounded  by  a  neighboring  hill,  whose  out- 
look is  narrow  and  sordid,  take  courage. 
You  have  within  you  capacities  to  be  devel- 
oped. Faithfully  perform  your  duties,  and 
thereby  create  habits  of  industry  and  integ- 
rity. Increase  your  store  of  knowledge. 
Let  every  moment  add  a  new  grace  to  your 
mind.  Be  industrious,  economical.  Then 
let  your  chosen  work  be  what  it  may, 
whether  on  farm,  in  shop,  in  professional 
life  or  in  oflice,  success  will  attend  your 
efforts. 

PARTISAN  POLITICS  IN  THE  GRANGE 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  a  good  brother  intimated  that  taking 
action  on  the  "initiative  and  referendum" 
was  disregarding  the  rules  of  the  order  and 
taking  politics  into  the  grange.  There  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  that  members  must  not  touch 
upon  anything  that  is  a  party  issue,  yet  one 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  grange  is  to 
educate  and  help  the  rural  classes.  Many  a 
man  and  woman  works  hard  and  constantly 
on  the  farm  to  make  a  living,  with  but  little 
time  for  reading,  and  seldom  attending  a 
lecture  or  meeting  where  they  can  be  in- 
formed on  these  matters.  The  grange  is 
about  their  only  opportunity,  and  did  it 
debar  them  of  this  one  chance  it  would  not 
be  true  to  its  fundamental  principles.  There 
must  be  a  mistake  somewhere.  I  am  very 
sure  tliat  I  have  seen  or  heard  the  statement 
that  we  could  study  or  discuss  any  issue  like 
the  "protective  tariff,"  the  "gold  ptandard," 
the  "initiative  referendum,"  and  even  take 
a  vote  thereon,  but  must  not  work  for  any 
political  party  while  at  the  grange,  nor 
work  for  any  candidate.  If  any  one,  when 
at  a  regular  grange  meeting,  had  made 
a  speech  for  State  Master  Fills  as  a  can- 
didate for  governor,  and  had  tried  to  per- 
suade the  members  to  vote  for  him,  that 
would  have  been  taking  party  politics  into 
the  grange.   Is  that  not  the  correct  id^a  of 


this  matter  ? 


Maet  Cuktiss. 


In  questions  of  this  nature  we  must  go  to 
the  constitution  for  an  answer.  Article  xii. 
reads:  "Sectarian  or  partisan  questions 
will  not  be  tolerated  as  subjects  of  discus- 
sion in  the  work  of  the  order."  In  our 
declaration  of  purposes  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  "No  grange,  if  it  is  true  to  its  obliga- 
tion, can  discuss  partisan  or  sectarian 
questions,  nor  call  political  conventions,  nor 
nominate  candidates,  nor  even  discuss  their 
merits  in  its  meetings.  Yet  the  principles 
we  teach  underlie  all  true  politics,  all  true 
statesmanship,  and  if  properly  carried  out 
will  t6nd  to  purify  the  wliole  political  at- 
mosphere of  our  country.  For  we  seek  the 
greatest  good  of  all." 

It  is  true,  as  our  correspondent  says,  that 
some  farmers  have  little  other  opportunity 
than  the  grange  meetings  for  their  enlight- 
enment. Yet  such  is  human  nature  that 
partisan  questions  cannot  be  discussed  with- 
out bitterness  arising  from  the  discussion. 
After  all,  there  are  matters  of  greater  im- 
port than  the  political  questions.  These  are 
but  outward  manifestations  of  underlying 
principles.  The  principles  are  eternal,  and 
every  grange  in  the  land  can  discuss  them 
to  their  heart's  content,  and  did  they  follow 
them  the  world  would  be  a  brighter  place  to 
live  in.  Even  partisan  questions  could  then 
be  discussed  without  bitterness  and  ac- 
rimony. All  moral,  social  and  religious 
discussions  are  founded  on  the  questions  of 
man's  relation  to  his  fellow-man.  When  we 
fully  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  divine 
command,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  then  can  we  find  answer  to  the 
questions  we  ask.  For  "Love  worketh  no 
ill  to  his  neighbor ;  therefore  love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law." 

All  questions  at  issue  between  the  parties 
do  not  arise  from  a  natural  sequence  of 
events.  Many  are  decided  upon  in  party 
conclaves  as  likely  to  tickle  the  popular 
fancy  and  to  win  success  for  the  party  pro- 
mulgating them.  Too  often  partisan  suc- 
cess is  placed  before  the  question  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  But 
so  strong  is  partisan  feeling,  so  inherent  in 
us  is  it  to  believe  what  it  is  to  our  interest 
to  believe,  that  people  champion  questions 
wholly  at  variance  with  their  ideas  of  right. 
My  party  says  so,  the  hated  opposition  can- 
not be  right,  therefore  my  party  is  right,  is 


their  method  of  reasoning.  If  their  con- 
science is  likely  to  get  the  upper  hand  of 
them,  and  cause  them  to  withhold  their 
support,  his  santanic  majesty  suggests  to 
them  the  past  history  of  their  party  and  the 
wicked  devices  of  the  opposition.  Under 
such  conditions  is  it  safe  for  members  of  an 
order  to  discuss  partisan  questions? 

Let  us  penetrate  further  than  political 
issues.  Let  us  get  at  the  substance  rather 
than  the  semblance  of  our  national  ills. 

Be  true  to  your  own  judgment.  Let  not 
imagination  and  delusive  dreams  woo  you 
from  that  "sternness  of  veracity,"  as  Car- 
lyle  phrases  it,  which  knows  po  law  but  that 
of  reason  and  sense.  ^ 

If  your  grange  has  a  member  that  has 
studied  botany,  or  is  sufficiently  interested 
to  study  it  this  year,  ask  him  to  give  a  short 
talk  at  each  meeting.  Many  who  feel  that 
they  have  not  time  nor  inclination  to  study 
text-books  on  the  subject  would  be  led  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  Our 
lecturer,  knowing  that  her  grange  would  not 
make  a  systematic  study  of  the  subject, 
stole  a  march  on  the  members.  The  word 
"botany"  was  not  mentioned.  During  an  in- 
formal discussion  of  a  plant  disease  that  was 
attacking  their  shade-trees  she  asked  how 
many  could  tell  from  memory  the  shape  of 
the  leaf  of  the  hard  maple.  A  few  could. 
Several  did  not  know  just  what  maple  was 
referred  to.  This  led  to  the  suggestion  that 
leaves  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  maples  in 
the  neighborhood  be  collected.  Several  com- 
plied with  the  request.  Then  the  question 
arose  as  to  the  attachment  of  the  leaves  to 
the  twigs,  their  position,  etc.  She  asked 
them  to  notice  whether  the  limbs  on  an  oak 
were  thrown  out  in  the  same  way  as  in 
maples.  Gradually  one  question  followed 
another  until  each  member  was  interested  in 
observing  the  trees  as  he  passed  them  on  his 
way  home.  Before  the  season  was  over  that 
grange  knew  more  of  botany  than  many 
students  who  have  given  a  term  of  college  to 
the  study  of  it.  Nor  did  they  think  of  the 
matter  as  a  systematic  study  of  botany,  dt 
was  simply  a  matter  of  interest  to  observe 
the  plant-life  about  them.  This  is  the  most 
successful  way  of  getting  people  to  study 
any  question.  First  create  an  interest. 
Their  curiosity  will  cause  them  to  pursue 
the  investigation  of  the  subject.  It  is  almost 
useless  to  tell  one  he  ought  to  inform  him- 
self on  such  and  such  a  subject.  It  is  about 
the  surest  way  of  defeating  your  own  aims 
that  you  could  find. 

"Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their 
fates."— Shakespeare. 


GRANGE  POINTERS 

The  installation  ceremonies  should  not  all 
end  in  words.  Serious,  solemn  duties  have 
been  assumed.  Let  the  trust  be  appreciated. 

Let  all  officers  remember  the  words  of  the 
obligation  at  installation,  and  "keep  each 
obligation  a  gem  of  thy  soul." 

The  grange  press  continues  to  be  one  of 
our  most  powerful  allies.  In  fact,  there 
never  has  been  a  time  in  our  history  where 
the  press  generally  has  been  so  friendly  to 
our  organization  as  at  present.  Let  us  show 
our  appreciation  by  subscription  and  cor- 
respondence. 

True  education  is  what  broadens  our  lives, 
widens  our  sympathies  and  uplifts  our  ideas 
to  truer  and  better  conceptions  of  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  life.— Mrs.  F.  D.  Saun- 
ders, Lecturer  of  Michigan  State  Grange. 


BUSINESSLIKE  ORGANIZATION 

It  is  well  known  to  all  that  during  the  past 
thirty  years  farmers  have  had  presented  to 
them  for  adoption  and  use  several  different 
organizations.  All  these  claimed  advantages 
to  farmers  along  the  same  general  lines. 
Most  of  these  organizations  have  come  and 
gone.  Practically  but  one  remains.  A  diag- 
nosis to  learn  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
many,  and  the  survival  of  the  now  only 
farmers'  organization  of  a  local,  state  and 
national  character,  proves  that  a  farmers' 
organization  to  be  successful  must  be  planned 
on  business  principles.  The  organization  to 
answer  the  demands  of  the  day  must  be  not 
only  local,  but  as  broad  as  the  wants  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  nation.  It  mirst  not  be  so 
simplified  and  cheapened  that  the  essentials 
to  success  are  sacrificed. 

Tlie  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
known  as  the  Grange,  is  shown  by  this 
series  of  experimenting  to  have  been  organ- 
ized on  a  sound  and  business  basis.  This  is 
proved  by  its  survival  and  its  now  grand  ex- 
istence as  the  most  helpful  agent  the  farmers 
of  our  country  can  employ.— G.  B.  Horton, 
in  Michigan  Farmer. 


GRAND  PANSIES 


Special  Trial 
Offer  New  and 

Did  you  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansles.  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color  ?  It  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  Is  charming  beyond  con- 
ception. Did  youeversee  Chi  Ids'  Giant  Pansles,  mar- 
vels In  beauty  and  true  to  color  ?  If  not,  you  have 
not  seen  the  beauty  and  perfection  now  attained. 

As  a  trial  offer,  we  will  iiiiill  for  9&  cents  : 
SO  seeds  Pansy  Giant,  Pure  Snow  White, 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

A  little  book  on  Pansles, 


Coal  Black, 
"      Cardinal  Red, 
'      Bright  iellow, 
'      Azure  Blue, 

Bright  Violet, 
'  Striped,  Variegated. 
.  telling  all  about  culture,  etc. 
A  Booklet  of  95  pages  on  House  Plants;  tells, just 
how  to  care  for  every  kind  of  win  dow  plant. 

THE  MAYFLOWER  magazine  3  months;  finest 
publication  on  Flowers  and  Gar  denlng.  And  our 

Catalogue  of  156  pages  and  9  Co  lored  Plates. 
The  7  Pansles,  3  Books,  MayOower  and  Cat'e,  S6c. 

Our  Catalogue  for  l!>0O— 25th  Anniversary 
Edition— greatest  Book  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  156  pages,  500 
Illustrations,  9  colored  plates,  will  be  innileu  free 
to  any  who  anticipate  purchasing.  Great  Novelties 
In  Sweet  Scented  and  Tuberous  Eex  Begonias,  Gera- 
niums, F'ragrant  Calla,  Treasure  Vine,  Gooseflower, 
Caladiums,  Everblooraing  Tritoma,  Cannas,  Gladi- 
olus, Roses,  Phloxes,  Giant  Pa>ony,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Carnations,  Primroses,  Asrers,  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas, 
Verbenas,  Tomatoes,  Strawberries,  etc. 

John  l,e«  i8  CliildH,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Burpee  seeds 

are  the  most  popular 

They  are  sent  out  only  in  sealed  packages 
fiom  the  New  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 
A  postal-card  application  will  bring 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1900 

which  tells  all  about  the  Best  Seeds  that 
Grow,  as  tested  at  Fordhook  Farms— the 
largest  trial  grounds  in  America. 

(lirg="No  matter  how  many  other  seed  cat- 
alogues you  may  have,  you  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly posted  without  Burpee's.  WRITE 
TO=DAY.  Address  simply 

BURPEE,  Philadelphia 


in  cash  prizes  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
features  of  our  new  catalogue  for  19Ui. 
Planters  of  Maule's  Seeds  are  successful  peo- 
ple. IVIanle's  Seeds  lead  all;  have  done 
so  for  years  and  are  as  far  ahead  as  ever  in 
the  race.   Our  new  catalogue  for  1900  is 

FREE  to  ALL 

who  apply  for  it.  It  contains  everything 
^ood,  old  or  new,  with  hundreds  of  illustra- 
bions,  four  colored  plates  and  practical  up- 
to-date  cultural  directions.  It  is  pronounced 
the  brightest  and  best  seed  book  of  the  year. 
Write  foritto-day.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largeststock  in  Amep 
lea,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

and  Douglas  Spruce 

of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Tree}, 
Tree  Seeds,  Et<:. 
B.  I>OCOLAS'&BONS, 
Waukesan*  OL 


TtHe 


MIUIONDOLlARPO'A^a 

Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  I  OuE^ 

Catalog  tells— BO  also  about  Sa 
zer's  Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato, 
liargest  farm  and  vegetable  see  n,,,™. 
growersin  U.S.  Potatoes,  ?1.20an 
up  a  bbl.  Send  this  notice  and  5( 
•t>mp  tor  Big  C»tmlog,F-166   

4rr     FTjx,L-sizE  packets  tA/* 

ID   FINEST  ELOWER  SEEDS  lUL* 
For  10  centfl  we  will  send  one  IuU-hIzc  packet  of  each 

of  the  following  fresh,  vigorous,  tested  Flower  Seeds : 

Chrysanthemum  Aster,  all  colors;  Victoria  Aster,  all 
colors;  Camelia-Flowered  Balsam,  all  colors;  Giant 
Cosmos,  all  colors;  Marigold,  10  kinds;  Morning-Glory, 
mixed;  Pansies, 25  kinds ;  Petunias,  mixed  colors ;  Phlox 
Drummondii,  all  colors;  Poppies,  10  kinds;  Verbena,  all 
colors :  Giant  Zinnias,  all  colors ;  Giant  Empress  Candy- 
tuft, Sweet  Alyssum,  mignonette.  Catalogue  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  free.  Tin-  Pjtul  Company,  Ked  Bank,  N.  J. 


Finest  In  the  Spray, 
Moftt  thorough  In  stlrringr* 
Easiest  in  tbe  Work 

are  the  excellent  characteristics  of  the 

Empire  King, 

the  only  pump  tavliig  automatic  agita- 
torwithbrush  for  cleaning  etrainer.No 
leather  or  rubber  valvcH  to  rot.  We  have 

  Bprayers  of  all  sizes  and  styles.  Our 

tJarfleld  Knnpsack  Is  the  only  sprayer  that  fits  the  back. 
Let  us  send  you  our  handsome  book  on  Spraying.  It's  FREE, 

fMi  Force  Pump  Co.,  26  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.Y. 


Your  Froit  Trees  and  Vines 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best  and 
cheapest.  For  prices  and  full  trea- 
tise ou  spraying  all  Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops  address 
WII.T^IAM  STAHL,    Quincy,  Illinois. 

450,000  TRFF-Q 


SOO  TnrIetiea.Also  Clrapes,SniaIl  Frult8,etc.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
lOc  Desc.  priee-Uet  free.  USWIS  KOESCU,  Fredoula.  H. ». 


"  ITH  flowers,  music  and 
praise  we  greet  the  holy 
day  of  Easter.  In  our 
joyous  determination  to 
add  all  the  brightness 
possible  to  the  day  we 
generously  give  remem- 
brances to  our  friends. 

  The  Easter  booklets 

are  often  original,  artistic  and  very  relig- 
ious. Several  choir-boys  in  their  white  vest- 
ments joyously  singing  are  the  decorations  on 
one,  while  within,  in  letters  of  gold,  is  this 
verse  from  Charles  Wesley's  glorious  hymn : 

"Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day, 
Sons  of  men  and  angels  say; 
Eaise  your  joys  and  triumphs  high, 
Sing,  ye  heavens,  and  earth  reply." 

Clever  fingers  have  made  an  artistic  little 
painting  of  "the  Madonna  and  the  child" 
on  this  cover ;  on  two  of  the  leaves  graceful, 
nodding  lilies  are  growing ;  the  third  gives  a 
glimpse  of  a  violet-bed.  This  is  the  Easter 
faith  the  booklet  carries:  "On  this  glad 
Easter  we  know  that  Christ  has  risen  and 
that  in  the  King's  garden  we  shall  find  our 
own  again." 

Another  is  a  suggestion  from  the  studio,  in 
gold  letters,  on  a  very  light  pink  background, 
"Jesus  is  King,"  and  "Easter,  1900;"  within 
will  be  painted  two  angels,  and  the  scroll 
they  bear  unrolled  across  several  pages  will 
be  inscribed  with  this  quotation  from  "The 
Koran:"  "Two  angels  guard  every  man  on 
earth,  one  watching  on  each  side  of  him,  and 
when  at  night  he  sleeps  they  fly  up  to  heaven 
■with  a  written  report  of  all  his  words  and 
actions  during  the  day."  Every  good  thing 
he  does  is  recorded  at  once  and  repeated  ten 
times,  lest  some  item  may  be  omitted  or  lost 
from  the  account.  But  when  they  come  to  a 
sinful  thing,  the  angel  on  the  right  side  says 
to  the  one  on  the  left,  "Forbear  to  record 
that  for  seven  hours,  or  peradventure,  as  he 
wakes  and  thinks  in  the  quiet  hours,  he  may 
be  sorry  for  it  and  repent,  and  pray,  and  ob- 
tain forgiveness." 

-  Very  original  would  be  a  flock  of  birds 
soaring  between  earth  and  heaven,  with  Eas- 
ter lilies  and  daffodils  smilingly  nodding  to 
each  other  from  opposite  pages,  and  accom- 
panying them : 

"The  world  itself  keeps  Easter  day, 

And  Easter  birds  are  singing; 
And  Easter  flowers  are  blooming  gay, 

And  Easter  buds  are  springing. 
The  Lord  is  risen,  as  all  things  tell. 
Good  Christians,  see  ye  rise  as  weU!" 

On  a  cream-tinted  background  white  and 
light  blue  pansies  would  be  very  suggestive 
of  pure  and  heavenly  thoughts,  and  could 
illustrate  Lucy  Lareom's  "Easter :" 

"Little children  dear,  look  up! 
Toward  His  brightness  pressing. 
Lift  up  every  heart,  a  cup 
Eor  the  dear  Lord's  blessing." 

Lilies  are  used  effectively  on  a  daintily 
shaded  green  booklet,  and  this  precious  verse 
from  Whittier's  "Easter  Lilies"  was  chosen: 

"A  thought  of  Love  Immortal  blends 
With  dear  remembrances  of  friends, 
And  in  these  earth-born  flowers, 
With  Eden's  lingering  fragrance  sweet. 
The  heavenly  and  the  human  meet. 
The  heart  of  Christ  and  ours!" 

Adele  K.  Johxson. 


EASTER  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

The  youngsters  who  are  fond  of  "good 
times"  are  inclined  to  resent  the  fact  that 
"Easter  comes  on  Sunday  every  year,"  as  a 
certain  small  boy  dolefully  expresses  it. 
But  the  children  can  be  made  very  happy 
with  a  little  Easter  party  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, and  impressive  lessons  of  the  Easter 
season  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  "Easter 
eve  entertainment." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  children 
can  be  pleased  only  with  costly  gifts.  Child- 
nature  is  the  same  among  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  unless  trained  by  exceedingly 
foolish  parents  simple  gifts  are  appreciated 
just  as  much  as  if  much  money  had  been 
spent  upon  them.  In  the  matter  of  Easter 
gifts  a  wholesome  child  will  enjoy  the  eggs 
which  have  been  prepared  at  home  quite  as 
much  as  if  two  or  three  dollars  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  them.  The  German  custom  of 
dyeing  a  large  number  of  eggs  and  hiding 
them  in  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the 


house  and  garden  is  fast  becoming  popular, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  entertaining  children 
at  Easter  that  is  more  enjoyed  by  the  little 
folks  than  this. 

Decide  xrpon  the  number  of  children  that 
you  wish  to  entertain,  then  dye  enough  eggs 
for  each  child  to  receive  several. 

If  you  wish  to  use  cochineal,  purchase  five 
cents'  worth,  put  it  in  an  old  saucepan,  and 
slowly  add  boiling  water  until  the  liquid  is 
a  deep  red  shade.  Boil  for  five  minutes, 
then  draw  back  from  the  fire,  add  the  eggs, 
again  bring  to  a  boil,  and  after  fifteen 
minutes  remove. 

Dark  or  light  shades  of  red  or  pink  may 
be  made  by  the  addition  of  water.  Logwood 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  or  some  of 
the  prepared  dyes  may  be  used.  Hide  the 
eggs  in  easy  hiding-places  around  the  garden 
or  house,  and  let  them  be  placed  in  a  large, 
gaily  decorated  nest  when  found  until  all 
have  been  discovered.  The  names  of  the 
children  may  be  scratched  on  the  eggs,  or 
the  decalcomania  names  may  be  used  for  the 
decorations.  After  all  the  eggs  have  been 
found  divide  them  among  the  children. 
Pretty  little  baskets  of  sweet-grass  may  be 
provided  as  souvenirs  of  the  occasion,  in 
which  the  eggs  may  be  carried  home  by  the 
children.  It  is  not  necessary  to  provide 
refreshments,  but  if  necessary  a  simple  little 
luncheon  may  be  served  as  follows : 

Chocolate. 
Cold  Chicken. 
Sliced  Tongue. 
Butter  and  Sugar  Sandwiches. 
Strawberry  and  Vanilla  Ice-cream. 
Lady-fingers. 

For  the  table  decorations  a  large  hen  on 
her  nest,  surrounded  by  a  brood  of  little 
chickens,  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  little  ones. 
It  is  best  to  arrange  early  hours  for  this 
entertainment,  such  as  from  three  to  five,  so 
that  the  children  may  return  early  to  their 
homes. 

Making  the  Eastee  Candies.— Al- 
though a  number  of  candy  rabbits  and 
large  and  small  chocolate-covered  Easter 
eggs  must  have  a  prominent  place  among 
the  Easter  sweetmeats,  the  most  of  the  can- 
dies may  be  made  at  home,  and  if  desired 
the  cream  candies  may  be  manufactured  by 
the  children  as  a  part  of  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment, although  the  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses candies  that  require  boiling  should 
be  prepared  before  the  arrival  of  the  chil- 
dren, so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  soil- 
ing the  "best  bib  and  tucker"  of  the  little 
guests. 

Cbeam  Mints.— Melt  two  cupfuls  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  with  one  half  cupful  of  cold 
water,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Boil  exactly  three  minutes— no  longer.  Re- 
move from,  the  fire  and  add  three  drops  of 
oil  of  peppermint,  then  stir  quickly  with  a 
spoon  until  creamy,  and  drop  on  sheets  of 
buttered  paper  in  small  lumps.  The  follow- 
ing day  they  may  be  dipped  into  melted 
chocolate  if  desired.  This  adds  greatly  to 
their  attractiveness. 

SuGAK  Candy.— One  of  the  best  candies 
that  can  be  given  to  children  may  be  made 
as  follows :  Pour  one  cupful  of  vinegar  over 
six  cupfuls  of  sugar.  Add  a  teaspoonful 
of  saleratus  to  a  cupful  of  water,  and  add  it 
to  the  other  ingredients.  Ifext  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  to  the  mixture,  and  boil 
for  half  an  hour  without  stirring.  Grease 
the  fingers  and  pull  until  white. 

Ckeam  Dates. — Take  the  white  of  an  egg 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  water.  Stir 
\intil  well  mixed  but  not  until  light,  then  add 
enough  confectioner's  sugar  to  thicken- 
about  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  quarter  will 
be  required.  Remove  the  stones  from  dates, 
roU  a  lump  of  the  cream  into  a  long  roll  and 
fill  it  into  the  space  left  by  the  removal  of 
the  stone.  This  cream  may  be  used  in  many 
ways.  Nut  candies  may  be  made  as  follows : 
Take  a  lump  of  the  cream  as  large  as  a 
hickory-nut,  and  place  on  either  side  of  it  a 
kernel  from  an  English  walnut.  Squeeze 
the  two  kernels  well  together  and  a  rim  of  the 
cream  will  come  out  all  around  the  nuts. 
These  are  very  delicious.  This  same  foun- 
dation material  may  be  used  to  form  the 
Easter-egg  confections,  as  it  is  easily  rolled 
into  the  large  or  small  eggs,  which  may 
be  flavored  as  desired,  chocolate-covered, 
mixed  with  finely  grated  cocoanut,  or  formed 
with  centers  of  nuts,  raisins  or  chopped 
dates. 

The  Easteb  Bonbonnieees.— The  chil- 
dren will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
Easter  candies  without  special  arrangement 


for  dainty  serving,  but  when  they  are  in- 
tended for*  gatherings  of  older  people,  or 
are  to  be  presented  as  Easter  gifts,  attractive 
bonbonnieres  will  add  greatly  to  their  value. 
We  are  assured  that  this  season's  sweets 
come  in  finer  shapes  than  usual.  The  boxes 
are  "pretty  enough  to  eat,"  and  there  are 
wicker  baskets  filled  with  comfits,  china 
eggs  packed  with  candy,  and  all  sorts  of  or- 
nithological oddities. 

Happy  is  the  maid  who,  after  having  ab- 
stained for  forty  days  from  candies  and 
sweets  of  all  kinds,  finds  a  box  of  her  favor- 
ite bonbons  on  Easter  Sunday  morning  at 
her  place  at  the  family  breakfast-table! 
Doubly  acceptable,  of  course,  is  the  gift  if  it 
in  some  way  suggests  the  time-honored  em- 
blem of  Eastertide,  and  the  choice  of  such 
bonbonnieres  is  just  now  an  embarrassment 
of  riches. 

A  basket  of  pale  yellow  wicker  is  topped 
with  a  lid  bearing  a  most  realistic-looking 
hen  and  half  a  dozen  downy  chicks,  or  a 
white-pasteboard  box  bears  a  pair  of  tiny 
chicks  just  emerging  from  their  shells. 
Some  of  the  handsomest  bonbon-boxes  are 
in  the  form  of  large  Easter  eggs  of  fine  china, 
or  of  light  wopd  covered  with  brocaded  silk. 
These  serve  afterward  as  work-baskets  or  as 
catch-alls,  and  are  as  serviceable  as  they 
are  ornamental ;  and  it  is  discovered  that  it 
is  the  same  with  Easter  bonbonnieres  as 
with,  other  remembrances,  the  most  service- 
able are  the  most  highly  prized. 

Phebe  Westcott  Humphbeys. 


AN  EASTER  SOUVENIR 

This  print,  which  represents  a  shadow  pic- 
ture of  the  face  of  Christ,  may  be  copied  by 
placing  over  it  a  sheet  of  blank  writing-pa- 
per and  tracing  the  lines  very  carefully  in 
pencil  or  ink.   The  upper  squares  represent 


the  eyes,  the  lower  triangles  the  mouth.  It 
is  to  be  cut  out  by  following  carefully  every 
line,  and  in  cutting  the  little  triangles  follow 
the  inside  of  the  lines  or  the  lips  will  be 
heavy.  Once  cut  it  may  be  copied  many 
times,  and  if  desired  can  be  made  out  of 
thin  cardboard.  Held  before  the  evening 
light  at  a  suitable  distance  to  focus  the  rays 
properly  there  is  seen  a  tenderly,  luminous 
shadow  of  the  beautiful,  suffering  Christ 
face. 

The  original  of  this  curious  souvenir  was' 
perfected  after  long  and  patient  study  by  an 
aged  monk  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  said  to  be  the  representation  of 
an  ivory  painting  in  the  cathedral  at  Ant- 
werp.    Feances  Bennett  Callaway. 


A  BIT  OF  EASTER  HISTORY 

How  the  fearless  Dean  drove  away  Na- 
poleon's army  is  a  bit  of  Easter  history  well 
worth  recalling,  with  its  seasonable  lesson 
of  trust. 

In  the  year  1799  the  armies  of  the  great 
Napoleon  were  passing  over  the  continent  of 
Europe  like  a  mighty  flood  that  swept  all  be- 
fore it.  One  beautiful  Easter  morning  the 
rising  sun  shone  brightly  on  a  little  town  on 
the  borders  of  Austria,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  peaceful  111,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine. 
As  the  sun  rose  higher  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  heights  above  the  town  to  the 
west  of  Feldkirch  the  glittering  weapons 
of  eighteen  thousand  French  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  Massena,  one  of  Napoleon's  gen- 
erals. 
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There  was  no  time  for  defense,  but  there 
was  a  hurried  assembling  of  the  town 
council,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  deputa- 
tion be  sent  to  Massena,  with  the  keys  of  the 
town  and  a  petition  for  mercy.  In  the  midst 
of  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  and  the  anxious 
consultation  the  old  Dean  of  the  churcli 
stood  up  tranquil  as  the  morning,  with  no 
thought  of  fear  in  his  brave  old  heart. 

"It  is  Easter  day,"  he  said.  "We  have, 
been  reckoning  on  our  strength,  and  that' 
fails.  Let  us  ring  the  bells  and  have  service 
as  usual,  and  leave  the  matter  in  higher 
hands." 

Soon  from  all  the  church-towers  of  Feld- 
kirch the  bells  rank  out  joyously,  and  the 
streets  became  thronged  with  worshipers  on 
the  way  to  church.  Louder  and  more  tri- 
umphantly pealed  the  bells,  ringing  out  the 
glad  message,  "Christ  is  risen ;  He  is  risen 
from  the  dead!"  The  French  heard  the 
sounds  of  rejoicing,  and  Massena,  conclud- 
ing that  the  Austrian  army  had  arrived  in 
the  night,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  almost 
before  the  bells  had  ceased  ringing  the 
French  army  was  in  orderly  retreat,  and 
not  a  soldier  nor  a  glittering  bayonet  was  to 
be  seen  on  the  heights  above  Feldkirch. 

P.  W.  H. 


EASTER  FLOWERS 

Aunt  Saby  used  to  portion  her  small 
income  very  carefully  into  seven  little  bags. 
So  long  as  she  kept  well  she  carried  out  her 
plan  to  the  letter;  but  in  a  time  of  weak- 
ness and  sickness,  when  she  had  to  buy 
manj'  medicines  and  have  the  best  of  food, 
she  had  not  been  able  to  maintain  her  flower- 
fund  bag.  With  this  flower  fund  she  used 
to  send  a  few  flowers  at  Eastertime  here 
and  there  to  some  friend  in  sorrow,  and 
with  the  flowers  she  always  sent  sweet 
notes  of  encouragement  and 
cheer,  of  tender  sympathy 
and  hope. 

In  one  of  the  bags  which 
she  portioned  out  she  used 
to  put  what  she  called  the 
■Lord's  money,  for  church 
support ;  in  another  she  put 
mission  money,  but  from 
none  of  the  bags  did  she 
seem  to  derive  so  much 
comfort  as  from  the  flower- 
fund  bag.  It  was  empty 
the  year  of  her  sickness, 
and  she  studied  and  prayed 
over  it.  She  was  constantly 
asking,  "How  can  I  send 
my  Easter  flowers?" 

She  went  to  her  Bible  and 
read  the  story  of  the  raising 
from  the  dead  of  the  son  of 
the  widow  of  Nain.  She 
got  a  paper  which  had  Arch- 
bishop French's  comments 
on  the  miracle.  She  read  in 
her  Bible,  "He  delivered 
him  to  his  mother."  Then 
she  read  what  the  bishop 
wrote,  "So  He  who  did  this 
when  the  dead  shall  rise 
will  deliver  all  the  divided 
(if  they  fell  asleep  in  Him) 
to  their  own  beloved  for  personal  recogni- 
tion and  for  a  fellowship  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness and  for  a  communion  of  love  that  will 
fill  all  hearts." 

Aunt  Saby  thought  she  would  read  all  the 
stories,  not  only  of  the  raising  of  the  young 
man,  but  of  Jairus'  daughter  and  of  Lazarus, 
and  see  if  she  could  offer  those  accounts  as 
promises  and  pledges  of  reunion  in  the 
hereafter.  It  all  seemed  so  plain  to  her  that 
she  closed  her  Bible  and  said,  "I  have  been 
in  the  'garden  of  God.'  I  have  found  there 
the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily-of-the-valley. 
I  will  write  out  these  thoughts  to  my  friends, 
assuring  them  of  Bible  authority  of  meeting 
loved  ones  gone  before." 

She  wrote  the  notes  as  she  planned,  say- 
ing, "This  year  I  could  buy  no  flowers,  but 
I  have  been  to  the  Bible,  'the  garden  of 
God,'  and  plucked  flowers  there  for  my 
Easter  offering  to  your  sad  heart." 

The  answer  of  one  expressed  the  thought 
of  all  who  received  Aunt  Saby's  notes: 
"Tour  Easter  flowers  are  this  year  better 
than  all  others,  because  they  cannot  fade ; 
they  are  everlastings." 

Maey  Josltn  Smith. 


REDEEMING  THE  TIME 

The  time  is  short— 

If  thou  wouldst  woik  for  God  it  must  be  now; 
If  thou  wouldst  win  the  garlands  for  thy  brow 

Kedeem  the  time.  ' 
I  sometimes  feel  the  thread  of  life  is  slender, 

And  soon  with  me  the  labor  will  be  wrought; 
Then  gi  ows  my  heart  to  other  hearts  more  tender ; 
The  time  is  short! 

— Horatius  Bonar. 
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COMPENSATIQN 

Tbere  are  smiles  in  tlie  morr  .ng  and  tears  at 
night, 
The  wide  world  over ; 
There  are  hopes  in  the  morn'ag  and  prayers  at 
night, 
For  many  a  rover. 

There  are  tears  unwept,  and  songs  unsung, 

And  human  anguish  keen. 
And  hopes  and  fears  and  smiles  and  tears— 

But  the  blessings  foil  between. 

—Louis  Andrews,  in  Demorest. 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  DRIVES 

THE  woman  who  drives  with,  whom  I 
am  the  best  acquainted,  and  in  whom 
I  feel  the  greatest  interest,  is  the 
woman  who  live.'j  on  the  farm,  and 
who  is  more  conversant  with  rural  life  and 
country  and  village  higliways  and  byways 
than  with  city  pavements  and  avenue  drives. 
I  have  said  she  is  conv^  rsant  with  country 
and  village  highways  and  byways,  but  truth 
to  tell,  she  is  not  one  half  so  well  conversant 
with  all  these  things  as  she  should  be  upon 
the  average,  for  she  has  too  often  imagined 
that  for  her  there  was  no  place  bu^t  home,  and 
nothing  but  work,  and  she  has  made  no  par- 
ticular effort  in  attempts  to  change  her  often 
self-appointed  narrow  surroundings  into  a 
broader  line  of  living  and  manner  of  living 
her  life,  and  allows  herself  to  "drift"  rather 
than  to  truly  live. 

For  the  woman  who  lives  in  the  country 
one  of  the  possible  great  luxuries  to  her  is 
her  horse  and  carriage,  if  she  'does  not 
already  possess  it.  Every  well-appointed, 
well-managed  farm  should  support  for  the 
housewife  there  her  own  individual  equi- 
page, and  an  equipage  that  carries  beauty 
with  it  as  well  as  convenience.  It  should  be 
one  of  which  she  may  be  proud  rather  than 
ashamed.  It  should  be  strictly  her  own, 
to  be  used  whenever  she  chooses  to  avail 
herself  of  the  pleasure  of  a  drive  to  town, 
to  neighbors,  or  wherever  she  may  wish 
to  go. 

As  I  said  before,  the  woman  who  drives  in 
whom  I  am  most  interested  is  the  woman 
who  (unfortunately)  fortunately  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  a  coachman,  but  upon  herself. 
She  becomes  thus  an  independent  horse- 
woman, or  at  least  such  she  should  become 
by  all  means.  Circumstances  of  an  un- 
.  ipoked-for  character  are  apt  to  arise,  and 
especially  upon  long  or  very  frequent  drives. 
To  meet  all  these  exigencies  one  must 
be  prepared,  and  not  only  prepared  with 
necessary  articles  of  repair,  but  with  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  horses  and  how  to  man- 
age them  under  different  circumstances, 
and  a  further  general  knowledge  of  all 
those  things  that  become  a  part  of  her 
equipage. 

A  very  frequent  examination  of  everypart 
of  the  harness,  to  make  sure  that  everything 
is  in  perfect  shape  and  safe  condition,  is  all- 
important.  This  every  woman  should  as 
thoroughly  understand  as  would  any  groom 
or  other  man  who  is  accustomed  to  the  daily 
care  of  horses  and  harnesses.  If  stitches 
are  broken  and  the  harness  ripped  in  the 
least  prompt  attention  should  be  given. 
At  her  next  visit  to  the  village  she  should 
c^ll  the  attention  of  a  harness-maker  to  the 
needed  repairs,  and  he  will  attend  to  mak- 
ing everything  safe  and  secure  again  while 
she  is  shopping  or  calling.  If  buckles  or 
bridle-blinds  are  rubbing  and  irritating,  see 
fhat  they  are  made  to  fit  comfortably.  Do 
not  allow  the  faithful  steed  to  be  annoyed 
by  irritating  harness  fittings  or  trappings, 
and  learn  to  understand  quickly  at  first  in- 
dications of  annoyances  what  and  where 
said  annoyances  are.  See  that  the  bit  fits 
the  mouth  comfortably,  and  that  the  throat- 
latch  is  not  too  tight.  A  horse  that  is  choked 
feels  the  discomfort  constantly,  and  soon  be- 
comes restless  and  at  last  irritated  beyond  a 
control  of  temper.  Discovering  that  some- 
thing irritates  him,  step  from  the  carriage 
and  examine  into  the  cause  and  make  it 
right.  Good-fellowship  will  then  have  been 
restored  between  the  mistress  and  her  steed, 
and  it  is  one  more  step  in  securing  or  retain- 
ing the  confidence  and  love  of  him  and  of 
strengthening  the  bond  between  them.  A 
horse  is  quick  to  understand,  a,ndhe  is  quick 
to  give  love  for  love.  Look  to  his  comfort 
and  he  will  look  to  yours.  Seldom  does  a 
woman's  well-trained  driving-horse  betray 
the  confidence  placed  in  it.  In  times  of  dan- 
ger he  stands  nobly  by  her  and  aids  her. 
An  incident  in  the  experience  of  the  writer 
will  best  illustrate,  perhaps,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Several  years  ago  a  hurried  trip  was  made 
to  a  city  five  miles  from  the  farm,  and  time 
was  not  taken  to  exchange  the  work-harness 
for  the  carriage-harness.  The  span  I  had 
always  driven  was  that  day  engaged  in  ser- 
vice in  the  field.   Upon  the  return  trip,  in 


starting  down  a  very  steep  and  difficult  hill 
every  tug  fell  from  its  fastening  to  the  car- 
riage upon  the  ground  at  the  sides  of  the 
horses,  and  was  dragging  Upon  the  ground. 
High-spirited  and  young  as  they  were,  they 
had  been  trained  to  a  confidence  in  the  voice 
of  their  mistress,  and  it  took  but  a  word  to 
stop  them.  Looking  back  they  seemed  to 
ask  if  their  driver  was  uninjured,  and  stood 
almost  motionless.  A  hammer,  monkey- 
wrench  and  other  articles  of  use  were  in  the 
carriage,  and  in  a  few  moments  everything 
was  again  secure. 

So  much  for  a  well-trained  span  and  for  a 
perfect  exchange  of  trust  and  confidence  be- 
tween driver  and  driven.  And  so  much,  also, 
for  having  been  prepared  to  attend  to  needed 
repairs  and  possession  of  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  horses,  harnesses  and  roads,  and 
management  at  critical  times. 

If  a  horse  shows  sudden  lameless,  be  very 
sure  a  pebble  has  been  lodged  in  the  sole  of 
the  animal's  foot.  Prompt  measures  are 
needed,  and  an  animal  that  trusts  its  driver, 
even  if  a  woman,  will  allow  the  foot  lifted 
and  examined  without  trouble.  If  a  foreign 
substance  or  article  is  found  it  can  be  re- 
moved if  one  has  an  instrument  of  a  pointed 
nature  in  the  carriage.  Wires,  strong  strings 
and  straps  or  pieces  it  is  well  to  have  in 
some  convenient,  out-of-sight  place  in  the 
carriage,  to  be  used  in  case  of  unexpected 
break-downs.  And  always  have  a  wrench  or 
a  hammer,  or  both. 

For  a  woman's  comfort  and  convenience  a 
phaeton  is  to  be  desired  rather  than  a  high 
carriage.  From  the  phaeton  she  can  step 
out  on  a  solid  and  safe  surface  in  quick  order 
should  anything  happen.  Should  she  chance 
to  fall  out  in  time  of  accident  she  cannot  be 
much  injured,  for  she  has  so  short  or  slight 
a  distance  to  fall.  Men  as  a  usual  thing  do 
not  take  kindly  to  phaeton  equipages.  But 
women  do.  And  the  woman  who  drives  and 
who  lives  in  the  country  should  have  a 
phaeton  and  a  to-be-trusted  driving-horse. 
Neither  can  be  listed  as  an  extravagant  lux- 
ury. They  should  be  recognized  among  farm 
necessities. 

Learn  to  drive  with  grace  and  dignity. 
Women  have  been  termed  awkward  drivers, 
and  much  sport  has  been  indulged  in  at  their 
expense.  Arms  elevated,  with  lines  in  hand, 
give  to  a  driver  a  very  ludicrous  appearance, 
and  many  Avomen  are  found  driving  after 
such  fashion.  Let  the  arms  rest  lightly  and 
easily  at  the  sides  and  supported  by  the  lap, 
and  the  hands  grasp  the  lines  firmly,  but  in 
an  easy  manner.  Should  a  woman  be  driv- 
ing an  almost  unmanageable  horse,  or  one  of 
run-away  tendencies,  she  will  of  course  be 
obliged  to  adopt  occasionally  tactics  of  an- 
other character.  At  such  times  she  will  of 
necessity  lean  forward,  grasp  the  reins  far 
out  toward  her  horse,  plant  her  feet  firmly 
against  the  dash-board,  and  bring  a  sawing 
motion  to  bear  upon  the  lines.  At  such  times 
she  takes  no  thought  of  her  own  general 
appearance.  She  is  working  desperately 
then  with  a  much-desired  and  all-necessary 
end  in  view,  that  of  saving  herself  and  her 
carriage  from  destruction  and  regaining  con- 
trol of  the  animal  that  has  undertaken  to 
conquer  and  overrule  her.  Such  animals  are 
scarcely  fit  to  place  in  the  hands  of  women 
at  all.  Yet  we  have  women  who  are  en- 
tirely adequate  to  the  occasion — women  whoi 
are  thoroughly  horsewomen,  and  who  can 
manage  them  as  effectually  as  any  man. 

Teach  the  horse  to  know  no  fear.  Teach 
him  that  unless  he  is  on  the  track  no  danger 
can  come  to  him  from  a  locomotive  or  train. 
Talk  to  him  and  encourage  him  to  believe 
that  he  may  look  to  his  driver  to  keep  him 
from  harm's  way.  He  will  soon  become  ac- 
customed to  being  near  trains  without 
thought  of  danger  to  himself..  A  frightened 
horse  is  a  pitiable  objecft  of  concern.  But 
with  patience  and  care  he  may  be  taught  to 
meet  anything  upon  the  road  without  fear, 
from  a  bicycle  to  a  steam-driven  threshing- 
machine,  and  from  a  drove  of  cattle  or  swine 
to  a  house  on  wheels.  Our  farm-horses  are 
obliged  to  become  accustomed  to  all  these 
sights  and  sounds,  and  we  cannot  begin  the 
training  too  young.  The  women  who  live 
in  the  country  should  become  accustomed  to 
driving,  harnessing  and  hitching  up,  and 
they  cannot  begin  too  early  to  learn  every- 
thing connected  with  the  work.  Many  vil- 
lage maidens  have  married  farmer  boys  and 
have  become  expert  horsewomen.  Others, 
however,  have  not  learned  to  drive,  and 
many  have  not  known  the  luxury  of  owning 
and  having  their  own  individual  horse  and 
carriage.  And  it  is  all  wrong.  It  is  but  a 
little  thing  to  ask  or  expect.  But  when 
gained  the  privilege  should  be  made  a  duty 
and  a  study,  and  the  pleasure  it  will  bring 
into  the  quiet  life  of  the  woman  in  the  coun- 
try should  be  accepted,  cultivated  and  made 
the  most  of. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  neglect  of  home 


and  home  duties  in  the  remotest  degree. 
But  I  do  advocate  more  play  and  pleasure 
and  less  of  the  unnecessary,  self-appointed 
hard  labor  that  many  follow  out  regardless 
of  health  and  happiness.  And  I  know  of 
no  one  thing,  or  of  combinations,  that  may 
bring  so  much  happiness  and  pleasure 
and  independence  into  the  life  of  a  woman 
who  is  surrorinded  with  many  duties  and 
cares  as  the  ownership  of  her  own  individ- 
ual horse  and  carriage,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  everything  in  connection  there- 
with. 

Be  prepared  to  harness  and  hitch  up  with 
great  speed,  even  at  midnight  or  other  night 
hours.  Lives  have  been  saved  just  because 
of  the  ability  of  women  to  do  these  things. 
Sudden  illnesses  in  the  night  have  been  thus 
soon  relieved  from  the  fact  that  a  woman 
could  soon  be  on  her  way  to  bring  the  phy- 
sician and  other  necess3.ry  help,  wh^re  but 
fou  such  timely  assistance  on  her  part  her 
husband  must  probably  have  died  before 
help  could  have  been  secured. 

Women  who  drive  are  becoming  more  nu- 
merous, but  I  cannot  too  thoroughly  en- 
courage all  women  to  take  up  and  master 
the  art  of  excellent  and  indepelident  horse- 
womanship.  Ella  HoughtojST. 


CROCHET  POINT-LACE 

Abbeeviations.— Ch,  chain;  st,  stitch; 
s  c,  single  crochet ;  tr,  treble. 

Make  a  chain  of  27  stitches. 

First  row— 1  tr  in  fourth  st  of  ch,  1  tr  in 
each  of  the  next  9  st,  ch  6,  miss  6  st,  s  e  in 
next  2  st,  ch  6,  tr  in  last  st  of  ch. 

Second  row— Ch  8,  tr  on  tr,  1  tr  on  each  of 
the  next  3  st  of  ch  6,  ch  5,  1  s  c  between  the 
2  s  c  in  previous  row,  ch  5,  1  tr  in  each  of 
last  3  st  of  ch  6,  10  tr  on  10  tr,  ch  2 ;  turn. 

Third  row— 13  tr  on  13  tr,  1  tr  in  each  of 


the  first  3  st  of  ch  5,  ch  2,  miss  4  st,  1  tr  in 
each  of  the  last  3  st  of  ch  5,  4  tr  on  next  4  tr, 
1  tr  on  each  of  first  3  st  of  ch  8,  ch  2, 1  long 
tr  (thread  over  hook  twice)  in  same  st  the  last 
tr  was  made  in. 

Fourth  row— Ch  8,  tr  on  tr,  2  tr  in  ch  2,  7 
tr  on  7  tr,  ch  2,  3  tr  under  ch  2,  ch  2,  miss 
3  tr,  13  tr  on  13  tr,  ch  2 ;  turn. 

Fifth  row— 10  tr  on  10  tr,  ch  2,  3  tr  in  ch  2, 
3  tr  on  3  tr,  3  tr  in  ch  2,  eh  6,  miss  3  tr,  7  tr 
on  7  tr,  1  tr  on  each  of  first  3  st  of  ch  8,  ch 
2, 1  long  tr  in  same  st  last  tr  was  mad^  in ; 
turn. 

Sixth  row— Ch  8,  tr  on  tr,  2  tr  in  ch  2,  7  tr 
on  7  tr,  ch  5,  s  e  in  ch  6,  ch  5,  miss  3  tr,  6  tr 
on  6  tr,  3  tr  in  ch  2,  ch  2,  miss  3  tr,  7  tr  on  7 
tr,  ch  2 ;  turn. 

Seventh  row— 5  tr  on  5  tr,  ch  2,  3  tr  in  ch  2, 
6  tr  on  6  tr,  ch  5,  1  s  e  on  each  side  of  1  s  c  of 
previous  row,  ch  5,  miss  3  tr,  7  tr  on  7  tr,  1  tr 
in  each  of  next  3  st  of  cli  8,  1  long  tr  in  same 
st  last  tr  was  made  in ;  turn. 

Eighth  row— Ch  5,  miss  3  tr,  7  tr  on  7  tr, 
1  tr  in  each  of  next  3  st  of  eh,  ch  5,  s  c 
between  2  s  c,  ch  5, 1  tr  in  e;a.ch  of  last  3  st  of 
ch  5,  6  tr  on  G  tr,  eh  2,  3  tr  in  ch  2,  5  tr  on  5 
tr,  eh  2 ;  turn. 

Ninth  row— 7  tr  on  7  tr,  3  tr  in  ch  2,  ch  2, 
miss  3  tr,  6  tr  on  6  tr,  3  tr  on  3  st  of  ch,  ch  2, 
miss  4  st,  3  tr  on  3  st,  7  tr  on  7  tr,  1  long  tr  in 
last  tr  that  was  made  in  the  previous  row ; 
turn. 

Tenth  row— Ch  5,  miss  3  tr,  7  tr  on  7  tr, 
3  tr  in  ch  2,  ch  2,  miss  3  tr,  3  tr  on  3  tr,  ch  2, 
miss  3  tr,  3  tr  in  ch  2, 10  tr  on  10  tr,  ch  2 ;  turn. 

Eleventh  row— 13  tr  on  13  tr,  3  tr  in  ch  2, 
ch  5,  miss  3  tr,  3  tr  in  ch  2,  7  tr  on  7  tr,  1  long 
tr  in  last  tr  of  previous  row ;  turn. 

Twelfth  row— Ch  5,  miss  3  tr,  4  tr  on  4  tr, 
ch  5,  s  c  under  eh  5,  ch  5,  miss  3  tr,  13  tr  on 
13  tr,  ch  2 ;  turn. 

Thirteenth  row— 10  tr  on  10  tr,  ch  6,  s  c  on 
each  side  s  c  of  previous  row,  ch  G,  1  tr  on 
the  fourth  tr.    Begin  again  at  second  row. 

Make  two  open  rows  around  the  scallops 
thus : 

First  row— Slip  st  to  center  of  first  side  of 
scallop,  then  ch  5  and  s  c  in  each  of  the  next 
five  loops;  this  brings  you  to  the  loop  at 
point ;  ch  5,  s  c  in  same  loop,  then  ch  5  and 


s  cln  each  of  next  five  loops,  then  ch  2,  Isti 
in  loop  of  next  scallop. 

Second  row— Slip  st  to  center  of  ch  5,  *  ch 
6,  1  tr  in  fourth  st  of  ch  6  for  picot,  ch  2,  s  c 
in  next  loop ;  repeat  from  *  four  times.  Now 
in  point  loop  make  ch  7,  1  so  twice,  and 
finish  this  side  of  scallop  like  the  other, 
making  ch  2  between  scallops.  Finish  upper 
edge  of  lace  with  ch  2  spaces. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Mackintosh. 

TREATMENT  FOR  COLDS 

A  distinguished  physician  who  has  prac- 
tised medicine  for  fifty  year*  gives  the 
following  rules  for  treating  a  cold : 

A  hot  capsicum  foot-bath,  temperature 
111  degrees,  for  ten  minutes;  heat  up  twice 
during  the  time.  For  this  bath  add  to  the 
water  one  teaspoonful  of  capsicum  made  as 
follows:  Steep  for  fifteen  minutes  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  red  pepper  in  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  and  bottle.  The  good 
housekeeper  who  wishes  to  be  ready  for 
every  emergency  should  be  sure  to  have  a 
bottle  of  capsicum  on  her  pantry  shelf. 

Before  the  foot-bath  wet  the  head  and  face 
with  cold  water,  and  at  the  close  of  the  bath 
rub  from  the  knees  down  with  cold  water, 
and  dry  thoroughly.  WTien  the  patient  is 
comfortably  in  bed  spread  four  pieces  of 
heavy  brown  paper  eight  by  ten  inches 
with  mustard  and  water  stirred  to  the  con- 
sistency of  molasses.  Cover  these  plasters 
with  cheese-cloth,  and  apply  for  fifteen 
minutes,  or  until  they  burn  warmly,  upon 
the  chest,  abdomen,  back,  arms,  forearms, 
thighs  and  legs.  This  is  to  prevent  conges- 
tion, by  starting  an  even  circulation  over 
the  entire  body. 

For  the  chilly  feeling  which  comes  on  with 
a  cold  take  one  teaspoonful  of  the  following 
stimulant  in  a  glassful  of  hot  water :  Aqua 
mamonia,  one  dram;  pure  glycerin,  three 
ounces ;  fluid  extract  of  zingiberis, 
one  ounce.  For  a  cold  in  the  head 
a  good  remedy  is  to  snuff  menthol 
and  vaseline  mixed  in  an  ointment 
after  the  following  formula :  Crys- 
tals of  pure  menthol,  two  drams; 
white  vaseline,  four  ounces. 

A  good  treatment  of  catarrh  is 
first  to  snuff  a  little  milk  to  which 
has  been  added  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
saturate  solution  of  the  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  afterward  put  a  little 
of  this  ointment,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  up  each  nostril.  It  clears  the 
head  like  magic. 

Colds  are  often  brought  on  by 
shutting  one's  self  up  in  close, 
illy  ventilated  rooms,  by  eating  in- 
digestible food,  by  getting  over-, 
tired,  by  taking  intoxicants,  by  anything,  in 
fact,  which  leaves  the  blood  in  a  low  enemic 
state  so  that  it  is  unable  to  resist  disease. 
Ounce  preventives  are  good  warm  clothing, 
nourishing  food,  temperance  in  everything, 
and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  fresh,  outdoor 
air,  which  sends  oxygenized  blood  tingling 
all  over  the  body.  And  we  must  not  forget 
to  take  needed  rest ;  even  the  tongue  needs 
rest  occasionally,  and  sometimes  we  sadly 
need  rest  from  the  ceaseless  clatter  of  some- 
body else's  tongue.  A  feeble  person  has 
been  known  to  be  taken  with  pneumonia  and 
die  simply  because  a  heedless  caller  talked 
too  much  by  half  an  hour.  F.  B.  C. 


DISPOSING  OF  MAGAZINES 

Into  nearly  every  household  several  mag- 
azines find  their  way  each  month,  are  read, 
tossed  aside,  or  a  pretense  made  of  saving 
them  for  future  use,  though  they  are  seldom 
looked  at  after  their  first  freshness  has  worn 
off,  as  others  take  their  place.  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  good  reading  matter  is  wasted  in 
this  way  when  it  could  give  so  much  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  others. 

Nearly  all  the  hospitals  are  very  glad  of 
reading  material;  most  churches  will  take 
it  and  distribute  it  or  send  it  away  in  mis- 
sionary boxes,  and  some  of  your  own  friends 
and  acquaintances  whose  moderate  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  their  steady  indulgence 
in  current  literature  will  without  doubt  be 
glad  of  the  magazines  each  month.  I  do  not 
mean  for  you  to  wait  until  they  are  out  of 
date  and  untimely,  though  even  then  they 
contain  much  that  is  still  readable. 

Consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  at  the 
end  of  each  month  to  pass  on  your  current 
literature  to  some  one,  and  a  little  tact  in 
the  act  of  giving  will  remove  any  scruples 
they  may  have  about  accepting  the  gift,  and 
will  avoid  any  appearance  of  charity.  It  is 
not  charily,  of  course;  it  is  simply  good- 
fellowship,  and  should  be  given  and  accepted 
in  the  same  spirit. 

Emma  Loxtise  Hauck  Rowe. 

[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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GEORGE  COLLINS'  ATONEMENT 

By  Hope  Daring 


Chapter  rv. 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  YEARS 

^OT  guilty,  your  honor." 

That  w  as  all  George  heard. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  wonder  that  the  verdict 
should  afford  him  a  strange 
kind  of  pleasure.  He  might 
not  he  guilty,  nay,  he  was 
not  guilty  of  intentional 
wrong.  Yet  his  was  the 
hand  which  had  sent  the 
drunl<en  man  to  his  death. 

He  was  soon  surrounded 
by  a  throng  w  hose  congrat- 
ulations were  heartily  given.  He  saw  Lilian  leave 
the  room,  and  was  asking  himself  if  he  could  not 
slip  away  unnoticed,  when  Judge  Harmon  touched 
his  arm. 

"Collins,  Mrs.  Kennedy  wishes  to  speak  to 
you." 

Much  to  George's  surprise  she  greeted  him 
warmly. 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  sir,  as  how  I'm  glad  it  was 
settled  as  it  was.  Punishing  of  you  wouldn't  have 
brought  Bill  back,  and  you've  been  real  free- 
handed lilie  to  me." 

"Thank  you.  Your  words  are  a  great  comfort 
to  me.  I  shall  drive  out  to  see  you  to-morrow,  as 
I  may  leave  the  country,  and  I  want  our  business 
arranged  while  I  am  here." 

"I'm  sure  you  are  very  good,  and  I  thank  you 
kindly,  sir,"  she  began,  volubly;  but  Judge  Har- 
mon saw  how  pale  George  was  growing  and 
hurried  her  away. 

George  was  sick  and  faint.  The  judge  drew 
the  young  man's  arm  through  his  own. 

"The  air  will  revive  you.  This  has  been  a  hard 
day  for  you." 

With  kindly  tact  Judge  Harmon  shielded  his 
companion  from  observation.  When  they  reached 
the  street  and  George  felt  the  soft  snow-flakes, 
like  caressing  Angers,  brush  his  cheek,  something 
of  his  old  vigor  came  back  to  him. 

"You  must  think  me  very  weak,"  he  began;  but 
the  judge  stopped  him. 

"Indeed,  I  think  you  have'  shown  remarkable 
mental  and  moral  strength  for  one  in  your  weak 
physical  condition.  Collins,  what  do  you  intend 
doing  for  Mrs.  Kennedy?" 

"I  shall  send  her  a  certain  amount  yearly.  I 
fear  I  cannot  make  it  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars." 

"More  than  that!  Half  that  will  be  wealth  to 
her!  Pardon  me  for  speaking  plainly,  my  boy,  but 
I  am  interested  in  you.  Mr.  Larr  has  told  me  all 
about  your  circumstances,  and  I  know  you  cannot 
afford  it." 

"I  must  work  and  earn  it,  sir.  I  thank  you. 
Judge  Harmon,  for  your  interest.  You  have  been 
a  true  friend  to  me.  I  cannot  lay  aside  my  re- 
sponsibility regarding  this  family.  To  care  for 
them  is  all  the  atonement  I  can  make." 

They  talked  for  a  long  time.  The  judge  tried 
to  lead  George  to  speak  of  his  plans  for  the  future, 
but  the  young  man's  lips  were  sealed.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  at  that  time 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  what  he  would  do. 
All  delight  in  life  and  in  what  he  had  chosen  as 
his  work  was  dead. 

The  next  morning  he  again  drove  out  to  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise he  found  the  house  cleaner  and  containing  a 
few  simple  comforts  which  had  been  added  since 
his  first  visit.  The  baby  was  playing  on  the  floor. 
Upon  George's  inquiring  for  the  little  girl  Mrs. 
Kennedy  looked  confused. 

"I  hope  you  won't  take  it  amiss,  sir.  I  sent  her 
to  a  neighbor's.  She's  big  enough,  is  little  Bee,  to 
ask  lots  of  questions,  and  somehow  she  can't 
seem  to  understand  'bout  Bill. 

A  dull  red  flush  stained  George's  pale  face. 
"You  did  right,"  he  said,  in  a  hard  voice.  "It  is 
best  that  she  should  know  as  little  as  possible 
about  this  matter." 

He  proceeded  at  once  to  a  discussion  of  the 
business  which  had  brought  him  there.  When 
Mrs.  Kennedy  learned  his  intention  she  opened 
her  eyes  in  amazement. 

"Three  hundred  dollars  a  year!  And  until  the 
children  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  me!  Sure  and  it's  more  money  than  I  ever 
expected  to  have.  What  does  make  you  so  good 
to  me,  Mr.  Collins?" 

He  answered  her  coldly.  Somehow  her  delight 
jarred  upon  him.  Was  her  love  so  shallow  that 
she  forgot  what  this  money  really  meant? 

When  he  arose  to  go  he  extended  his  hand.  She 
placed  hers  in  it. 

"Please,  sir,"  she  said,  in  an  unsfeady  voice, 
"don't  grieve  anymore  over  what  can't  be  helped. 
It  don't  do  any  good." 

He  thanked  her  for  her  thoughtfulness  and  left 
the  house.  On  reaching  Lamont  he  made  ar- 
rangements to  leave  on  the  next  train.  There  was 
only  Judge  Harmon  and  a  few  others  who  had 
shown  him  special  kindness  to  bid  farewell. 

"I  hope  I  shall  never  see  the  place  again,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  the  train  sped  on  its  way,  soon 
leaving  Lamont  far  behind.  "My  stay  there  has 
changed  my  Ufe.  I  will  go  home,  rest  for  a  week, 
then  get  my  business  in  shape  and  go  to  work." 

It  was  several  weeks  before  he  was  able  to 
carry  out  this  program.  His  strength  came  back 
slowly.  At  last,  however,  he  was  able  to  attend 
to  his  business  affairs. 


It  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  raise  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  trial. 
This  Mr.  Larr  uisisted  on  loaning  him,  taking 
George's  note  for  the  amount. 

George  saw  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
pay  this  money  and  what  he  had  promised  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improvements  he 
had  hoped  to  make  upon  the  farm.  He  set  his 
lips  close  together  in  the  old  determined  way.  He 
would  not  sell  his  home,  and  he  would  meet  these 
obligations.  Just  how  he  did  not  yet  see,  but  the 
way  must  be  found. 

He  made  arrangements  for  Mr.  Larr  to  oversee 
the  farm,  should  his  contemplated  absence  prove 
a  long  one.  All  desire  for  the  literary,  intellectual 
life  he  had  once  craved  had  passed  from  him.  He 
desired  nothing  now  but  action,  to  work  each  day 
until  physically  too  tired  to  do  aught  but  faU  into 
a  dreamless  sleep  when  the  day  was  done. 

George  Collins  shrank  morbidly  from  the  mem- 
ory of  the  life  which  had  gone  out  because  of  his 
act.  Closely  following  this  had  come  first  the 
dereliction  of  Stanley,  and  then  the  utter  false- 
ness of  Lilian.  With  a  faulty  reasoning  the  young 


work.  He  turned  his  back  upon  the  olden  dream 
of  journalism;  manual  labor  was  to  be  his  choice. 

A  letter  from  Jlr.  Larr  to  an  old  friend  aided 
him  in  finding  work.  In  a  few  months  he  became 
a  mail-carrier.  It  was  a  strange  position  for  a 
young  man  who  had  less  than  a  year  before  grad- 
uated first  in  his  class  from  an  influential  college. 

He  toiled  on  doggedly.  When  his  day's  work 
was  done  he  shut  himself  up  with  his  books. 
Heading  and  study  were  his  only  recreations. 

This  life  went  on  for  two  years.  Then  after  a 
brief  visit  to  Loyd,  where  he  found  everything  in 
excellent  order,  he  left  for  Colorado.  Here  he 
engaged  in  silver-mining.  Although  meeting  with 
no  phenomenal  success,  yet  steady,  persistent 
labor  at  last  brought  its  reward. 

George  Collins  remained  in  the  West  five  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Loyd.  He  found  few 
changes.  Mr.  Larr  had  managed  the  farm  well. 
George's  debt  to  him  had  been  canceled  long 
before  and  the  payments  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  met 
promptly.  George  had  sent  home  money  for  im- 
provements, and  he  planned  to  spend  much  more 
in  the  same  way.  The  old  farm  should  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Larr  hoped  George  would  be  content  to 
remain  at  home,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
this  was  not  the  young  man's  plan.  The  years  had 
greatly  changed  him.  He  had  grown  heavier,  and 
his  face  was  darkened  by  exposure  to  the  West- 
ern winds,  while  the  look  of  open-hearted  frank- 
ness had  been  replaced-  by  one  of  proud  reserve. 
He  was  taciturn,  apparently  taking  little  interest 
in  the  lives  of  those  about  him.  Mr.  Larr  was  un- 
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man  judged  all  the  world  by  these 
two.  Perhaps  time  would  restore 
the  serene  poise  of  his  nature; 
but  for  the  present  it  was  gone. 

He  resolved  to  go  to  Chicago  and  look  for  work. 
On  an  evening  early  in  April  he  returned  from  a 
last  visit  to  Mr.  Larr.  The  next  morning  he  was 
to  take  a  train  for  the  distant  city. 

George  walked  home.  His  strength  had  re- 
turned to  him,  and  the  three-miles'  walk  was  a 
pleasure.  Reaching  a  little  eminence  from  which 
the  farm-house  was  visible  he  paused  for  a  last 
look  at  the  old  home. 

The  grounds  were  in  perfect  order.  From  the 
windows  of  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  lights 
gleamed  hospitably  out.  Behind  the  house  the 
sky  was  still  flushed  with  the  soft  pink  and  violet 
tints  of  a  spring  sunset.  George  knew  he  would 
find  supper  waiting  him,  and  a  hearty  welcome 
from  the  loyal  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake.  Some  tender 
and  sweet  memories  stirred  in  his  heart.  After 
all,  might  not  life  mean  much  tor  him? 

It  was  one  of  the  crucial  moments  which  rarely 
come ;  one  of  the  moments  when  man  chooses  a 
self-denying  integrity  of  purpose  or  when  be  sel- 
fishly surrenders  his  opportunities  for  true  living 
because  of  the  clouds  which  hover  over  his  path. 
Alas!  that  George  Collins  should  choose  the 
latter!  He  turned  away  from  the  fair  picture 
spread  before  him  with  a  derisive  laugh. 

"It  is  my  home,  and  the  love  for  it  is  all  I  have 
left.  But  I  owe  too  much  to  the  memories  of  my 
parents  to  bring  my  life  of  unrest  and  bitterness 
here.  Years  of  atonement  may  bring  peace;  if 
not,  I  will  be  a  wanderer  all  my  days." 

The  next  morning  found  him  speeding  west- 
ward. Upon  arriving  in  Chicago  he  sought  out  a 
cheap  lodging-place,  and  set  about  lookmg  for 


The  woiL^N  sa^.'k  back  apparently  lifeless" 


able  to  tell  him  aught  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  save  that 
the  receipt  for  the  money  sent  her  at  Lamont 
was  promptly  forwarded  each  time.  When  the 
old  lawyer  volunteered  the  information  that  the 
elder  Hart  was  dead  and  that  his  son  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  practice  George  listened  in- 
difl'erently. 

"I  have  ceased  to  think  of  them,"  he  said,  let- 
ting his  eyes  wander  over  the  fields  of  waving 
corn  and  the  sunny  pastures  visible  from  the 
vine-draped  porch  where  himself  and  Jlr.  Larr 
were  sitting.  "Stanley  Hart  did  me  one  kindness, 
after  all.  He  taught  me  that  my  Utopian  ideas 
had  no  existence." 

The  old  lawyer  shook  his  head.  "Some  day,  my 
boy,  you  will  see  your  mistake.  I  hoped  it  would 
be  ere  this.  Trouble  came  to  you,  George,  and 
instead  of  making  you  better  it  soured  your  na- 
ture. It  is  possible  for  yon  yet  to  realize  the 
dreams  of  long  ago,  to  live  a  life  that  shall  be  a 
blessing  to  your  fello\\-meu.  God  grant  I  may  be 
spared  to  see  you  with  wife  and  children  happily 
established  in  this  old  home." 

George  did  not  reply.  He  turned  his  head  aside, 
and  for  a  time  there  was  silence. 

He  hngered  at  Loyd  for  several  months.  At  last 
he  went  to  Chicago.  Ag.aiu  he  sought  work,  but 
not  as  before,  for  manual  labor.  His  mind  was 
becoming  active  and  he  thirsted  for  different 
things. 

A  renewal  of  his  old  acquaintances  in  the 
postal  department  brought  him  a  position  in  an 
office  at  a  fair  salary.  As  he  became  interested 
in  his  work  he  began  to  take  contracts  to  carry  the 


mall  in  country  c'lstrlcts.  These  he  let  out  to 
other  men,  makin;  a  pi'oflt  from  each. 

His  life  was  a  v  -y  quiet  one.  He  had  always 
continued  his  habii  if  study.  Avoiding  all  society, 
he  spent  his  evenin;  s  with  his  books,  and  occasion- 
ally contributed  an  article  to  some  scientific  peri- 
odical. 

As  time  went  by  t  e  fell  into  the  habit  of  going 
for  a  few  days  to  the  farm  and  spending  the  rest  of 
his  annual  vacation  in  travel.  Twice  he  crossed 
the  ocean.  Once  he  spent  a  month  in  England, 
and  again  he  went  for  a  short  trip  on  the  conti- 
nent. While  he  had  many  acquaintances,  he  had 
no  friends.  His  life  vas  clean  and  free  from  all 
that  savored  of  dishonesty,  but  narrow  and  self- 
centered. 

One  spring,  fourtem  years  after  the  tragical 
death  of  William  Kennedy,  George  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  ill.  He  was  weak,  nervous  and 
had  no  appetite,  and  \7as  unable  to  sleep.  Finally 
he  was  obliged  to  consult  a  physician. 

Doctor  Evarts  looked  him  over  carefully  and 
asked  many  questions  about  his  mode  of  Ufe. 
AVhen  he  learned  that  George  had  been  giving  all 
the  time  possible  tha'  winter  to  an  exhaustive 
study  of  German  metap  rysics  he  nodded  his  head. 

"Very  simple,  Mr.  Collins.  You  have  over- 
worked your  brain  and  taken  too  little  exercise. 
Now  I  am  not  going  to  dose  you  with  drugs. 
Leave  the  city  and  live  out  of  doors  this  summer. 
Study  Nature  instead  of  books,  and  when  autumn 
comes  you  will  be  your  old  self." 

George  was  forced  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  this 
advice.  He  resigned  his  position,  and  the  day  his 
resignation  went  into  effect  he  received  news  of 
the  severe  illness  of  a  man  whom  he  had  hired  to 
carry  the  mail  on  one  of  the  country  routes.  Act- 
ing on  a  sudden  impulse,  George  packed  his 
clothes  and  a  box  of  books  and  went  out  to  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Holland,  purposing  to  carry  the  mall 
himself  for  a  time. 

Holland  consisted  of  a  church,  school-house, 
store,  post-office,  blacksmith-shop  and  twoscore 
of  dwelUng-houses.  Early  each  morning  the  man 
who  carried  the  mail  left  the  village.  He  drove  a 
team  hitched  to  a  quaint-looking  covered  "stage." 
His  destination  was  Durrand,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant. Here  he  dined,  and  returned  to  Holland  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

In  a  week's  time  George  was  domiciled  in  a  tiny 
three-room  cottage.  The  people  of  Holland  knew 
nothing  about  him  save  his  name.  He  took  his 
breakfast  and  supper  with  a  family  near.  There 
was  much  harmless  gossip  concerning  the  grave, 
quiet  man,  who  so  skilfully  evaded  all  questions 
concerning  his  past.  There  were  also  many  ru- 
mors concerning  the  house,  whose  principal  fur- 
niture was  declared  to  be  books. 

From  the  first  the  life  had  a  curious  charm  for 
George.  It  was  April  when  he  came  to  Holland. 
The  country  roads  over  which  he  drove  wei  e  al- 
ready bordered  with  wild  flowers,  and  the  maples 
were  fringed  with  crimson  pendants.  Soon  the 
air  was  alive  with  the  music  of  mating  birds,  and 
the  fruit-trees  were  bending  under  their  weight  of 
blossoms. 

George  Collins  was  losing  the  burdens  of  years. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  the  joy  of  the  springtime, 
and  he  often  found  himself  humming  half-forgot- 
ten college  songs  as  he  drove  along.  He  began  to 
be  amused  by  the  queer  people  who  sought  his 
wagon  as  a  means  of  conveyance.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously he  began  to  jot  down  bits  of  dialogue  and 
humorous  and  pathetic  studies  of  the  life,  about 
him. 

From  this  the  passage  to  the  loved  work  of  years 
before  was  easy.  The  summer  was  only  half  gone 
when  he  dispatched  a  short  story  to  a  leading 
Eastern  magazine,  and  watched  for  the  news  of  its 
reception  as  eagerly  as  when  fifteen  years  before 
he  had  dreamed  of  the  great  things  to  be  done  by 
his  pen. 

A  kindlier  light  came  into  his  dark  eyes.  He 
was  living  close  to  the  heart  of  Nature,  and  al- 
though he  had  forgotten  the  half-jesting  remark 
made  to  Stanley  Hart  so  long  before.  Nature  was 
surely  rewarding  him  by  making  him  "a  part  of 
herself." 

One  hot  day  in  August  George  reached  Holland 
tired  and  dusty.  He  cared  for  his  team,  changed, 
his  clothes,  ate  his  supper,  and  hastened  back  to' 
the  house,  anxious  to  devote  the  half  hour  of  day- 
hght  remaining  to  copying  a  second  story  which 
had  occupied  him  for  some  time. 

He  was  only  fairly  at  work  when  a  rap  sounded 
on  the  kitchen  door.  George  hesitated.  The 
temptation  was  strong  to  ignore  the  interruption, 
but  finally  he  rose  and  crossed  the  room. 

The  door  stood  open,  the  screen  being  booked 
on  the  inside.  Two  women  stood  on  the  steps, 
and  George  silently  resolved  that  the  interview 
should  be  conducted  without  their  entering. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Collins,  I  believe!"  said  the  elder,  a 
pale,  stooping  woman  of  middle  age. 

George  bowed  coldly. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Slater,  and  this  is  my  daughter, 
Bernice.  We  called  to  see  you  about—" 

Here  she  stopped,  pressed  one  hand  to  her  side, 
and  gasped  for  breath.  The  young  girl  stepped 
forward,  concern  depicted  on  her  face. 

George  hurriedly  opened  the  screen  door. 
"Bring  her  in.  Miss  Slater;  this  way;"  and  he 
helped  lead  the  woman  to  the  sitting-room,  placed 
her  in  a  chair,  and  stood  helplessly  by  while  the 
daughter  fanned  her  with  a  newspaper. 

"What  can  I  do?  Is  she  in  any  danger?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes ;  it  is  her  heart.  Have  you  any  liquor?" 

He  hastened  to  bring  a  small  flask  of  brandy. 
The  girl  moistened  her  mother's  lips,  but  the 
woman  sank  back  apparently  lifeless. 

"Mama,  mama!"  the  girl  cried,  an  agony  of  fear 
in  her  voice.  "Oh,  mama,  .speak  to  me!" 

George  came  to  her  side,  self-possessed  and 
calm. 

"Let  me  lift  her  upon  the  bed;"  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  took  the  slender  figure  in 
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his  arms,  strode  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  laid 
it  upon  his  bed. 

Bernioe  loosened  her  mother's  dress  and  bands. 
Soon  Mrs.  Slater's  breath  came  stronger  and  more 
regularly.  In  a  few  moments  she  was  able  to 
swallow  a  little  brandy  and  water.  She  smiled 
faintly  up  in  her  daughter's  face,  then  her  eyes 
closed  in  sleep. 

The  girl  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  "She  will  be 
all  right  when  she  wakens." 

George  quietly  left  the  room.  A  half  smile  was 
on  his  lips.  What  next  would  happen  in  this 
strange,  unconventional  life? 

A  few  moments  later  Bernice  emerged  from  the 
inner  room,  softly  closing  the  door  behind  her. 
The  light  was  still  bright  enough  so  that  George 
noted,  for  the  first  time,  her  face.  She  was  small, 
slender  and  fair.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with 
the  pink  of  perfect  health,  hov  large,  bright  eyes 
were  blue,  and  her  hair,  coiled  in  a  compact  mass 
at  the  back  of  her  shapely  head,  was  raven-black. 
George's  keen  eyes  saw  also  her  tender  scarlet 
lips,  as  well  as  her  beautifully  molded  but  tanned 
bands. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  apologize  for  the  trouble 
we  are  making  you,"  she  began,  her  face  coloring 
deeply.  "It  is  a  most  unusual  way  of  calling  on 
one's  neighbors. 

"Pray  do  not  think  of  it  in  that  way,"  George 
said,  earnestly.  "I  am  most  happy  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you.  Was  there  not  some  matter  of  busi- 
ness regarding  which  yoiu-  mother  wished  to  see 
me?" 

-His  matter-of-fact  tone  set  her  at  ease.  She 
took  the  chair  he  brought  forward,  bowing  her 
thanks.  For  a  moment  her  eyes  wandered  about 
the  book-lined  room,  then  she  began  speaking. 

"My  mother  and  I  moved  to  Holland  three  days 
ago.  Mama  owns  the  house  next  to  this,  although 
we  have  always  lived  in  an  adjoining  state.  My 
father  died  a  few  months  ago,  and  mama's  health 
has  been  very  poor  ever  since.  For  the  next  year 
I  am  to  teach  the  school  in  the  Hall  district,  three 
miles  north  of  here.  We  called  to  see.if  I  could  go 
and  return  each  day  with  you." 

"Certainly,"  George  replied ;  "but  you  will  have 
to  start  early  in  the  morning." 

She  nodded.  "I  understand.  It  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  me  to  do,  as  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  mama 
alone  at  night." 

The  conversation  drifted  to  other  subjects. 
George  saw  that  her  position  was  an  embarrass- 
ing one  and  tried  to  lead  her  thoughts  from  her- 
selt  When  he  lighted  a  lamp  she  spoke  of  his 
books,  and  rising,  began  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
room,  examining  the  titles  with  eager  delight. 

He  saw  that  she  had  been  well  educated  and 
was  a  careful  reader  of  good  literature.  From  the 
scientific  works  and  the  Latin  and  German  books 
she  turned  away,  but  she  lingered  long  before  the 
volumes  of  poetry,  history,  essays  and  fiction. 

".Imever-  dreamed  there  was  such  a  library  in 
this  town,"  she  had  commenced,  when  a  faint 
voice  called,  "Berhice!" 

She  hastily  joined  her  mother.  After  alittle  the 
two  came  from  the  bedroom.  Mrs.  Slater  was 
very  pale.  She  thanked  George  with  a  diffusive- 
ness very  different  from  Bernice's  simplicity. 
They  soontook  their  departure,  declining  George's 
offer  to  accompany  them  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  necessary. 

"A  charming  girl,"  he  thought,  as  he  re-entered 
the  room,  after  seeing  his  guests  pass  through  the 
gate.  "Her  mind  is  alert  and  well  balanced.  In 
many  respects  she  is  far  superior  to  her  mother. 
Now  I  will  see  if  I  can  again  take  up  my  work." 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 

4. 

FLORENCE  DURING  HOLY  WEEK 

BY  LOUISE  DHL  WAKDEB 

It  is  Holy  Week  in  Florence,  and  next  to  the 
splendors  of  Rome  at  this  great  religious  festival 
Florence  stands  with  her  peculiar  customs.  We 
have  been  on  the  qui  vive  all  week,  fearful  lest 
we  miss  something  of  interest,  and  prepared  to  see 
all  that  is  to  be  seen.  The  "city  of  flowers" 
rightly  deserves  its  name  at  this  season,  for  from 
early  in  March  the  women  haunt  the  corners  of 
your  own  door-steps  with  baskets  loaded  with  the 
loveliest  varieties  in  profusion ;  and  with  a  little 
judicious  jewing  down  you  can  for  a  franc  carry  off 
a  bunch  as  big  as  yourself.  Roses,  anemones,  vi- 
olets, tulips,  poppies,  and  narcissus  in  white  and 
yellow  and  the  loveliest  faint  pink,  how  we  revel 
in  them,  and  how  delicious  they  are ! 

Holy  Thursday  it  is  the  custom  to  build  in  the 
churches,  usually  in  a  chapel  or  side-aisle,  a  sepul- 
cher.  This  is  done  by  building  up  the  entire  space 
with  flowers,  using,  alas,  artificial  ones  chiefly,  and 
sometimes  tinsel  monstrosities.  In  some  of  the 
poorer  churches  it  is  pathetic  to  see  the  little 
green  shrubs  and  paper  flowers,  and  this  is  one  of 
theicurious  Italian  customs,  that  here,  where  flow- 
ers are  as  cheap  as  air,  artificial  ones  are  used  in 
preference,  both  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  Usually 
the  altar-vases  are  huge,  flat  structures  of  artificial 
green,  with  paper  roses,  pink,  white  and  red,  stuck 
in  here  and  there.  No  human  being  could  mistake 
them  for  anything  but  artificial,  but  vases  and  all 
are  put  safely  away,  to  be  used  year  after  year  at 
the  same  festival. 

But  to  go  back  to  Holy  Thursday.  In  some  of- 
the  sepulchers  is  a  figure  of  the  dead  Christ  sur- 
rounded by  floral  decorations,  and  sometimes  the 
cross,  nails,  spear,  crown  of  thorns  and  sponge 
appear.  One  very  curious  and  favorite  decoration 
is  a  white  grass,  looking  as  if  it  was  grown  in  a 
dark  cellar,  giving  the  effect  of  silver  moss,  and 
really  very  pretty.  Sometimes  it  is  massed  into  a 
small  mound,  surmounted  by  a  miniature  cross  and 
ladder,  symbolical  of  Calvary. 

Outside  each  church  the  old  women  sell  little 
switches  or  wands  covered  with  strips  of  colored 
papers  to  represent  the  staves  and  scourges  that 


struck  our  Lord.  We  reached  the  cathedral  in 
time  to  witness  the  washing  of  the  feet.  In  front 
of  the  high  altar  in  the  chancel  was  an  elevated 
long  bench,  on  which  were  seated  twelve  figures 
in  pure  white  linen  robes,  with  white  caps  or  cowls 
on  their  heads.  Presently  came  the  procession  of 
priests,  choir-boys  and  acolytes,  with  the  arch- 
bishop walking  in  the  midst  under  a  canopy  bear- 
ing the  Host.  After  installing  the  archbishop  iu 
his  throne  the  priests  celebrated  mass,  and  some- 
body, whose  voice  was  completely  lost  in  the  vast 
cathedral  filled  with  a  crowd  of  incoming  and  out- 
going worshipers  and  sight-seers,  addressed  the 
assembled  multitude,  after  which  the  long-ex- 
pected moment  arrived,  and  the  twelve  old  beg- 
gars put  up  their  old  feet  and  drew  off  long 
white  socks.  Then  came  a  priest  bearing  a  basin 
of  water,  and  the  archbishop  came  down  from  his 
throne,  and  following  the  example  of  our  Lord  on 
that  first  Maundy  Thursday,  washed  the  feet  of 
the  twelve ;  and  twelve  little  acolytes  came  along 
behind  and  wiped  the  feet,  and  then  proceeded  to 
wear  the  towels  around  their  necks. 

On  Good  Friday  the  entire  church  inside  and 
about  the  entrance  is  draped  in  black.  The  ser- 
vices are  wonderfully  solemn  and  impressive. 
Usually  there  is  no  light  save  the  glimmer  of  a  few 
candles  on  some  of  the  altars,  and  solemn  minor 
chords  peal  forth  from  the  organ  to  break  the 
death-like  silence. 

Saturday  brings  the  most  peculiarly  Florentine 
custom.  It  is  the  firing  of  the  Pazzi  car  in  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  with  fire  lighted  from  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral  and  borne  through  the 
length  of  the  church  and  out  into  the  square  by  a 
white  dove.  This  custom  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  first  crusade,  and  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  one  of  the  great  old  Florentine  families. 
Indeed,  each  street,  each  corner,  each  palace  has 
some  emblem.  The  Medici  balls,  the  Strozzi  cres- 
cents, the  Pazzi  dolphins,  all  figure  on  buildings, 
as  well  as  demons,  and  bats,  and  garlands  of  stone, 
and  vases  of  fire,  *hich  adorn  the  last-named  pal- 
aces. To  return  to  the  custom  which,  too,  bears 
the  Pazzi  name,  it  seems  that  a  Florentiner,  Ranie 
by  name,  performed  great  deeds  of  valor  in  the 
storming  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  reward  thereof  was 
permitted  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  to  carry  home  a 
torch  lighted  from  the  fire  at  our  Savior's  tomb. 
He,  fearing  that  the  wind  would  blow  it  out  as  he 
rode  along  on  horseback,  turned  his  face  to  the 
horse's  tail,  and  so  shielded  by  his  body  bore  his 
torch  in  triumph  to  Florence.  En  route  the  people 
who  saw  him  pass  called  out  after  him  "pazzo," 
or  fool.  From  this  came  the  family  name  of  Pazzi. 
Another  story  of  the  origin  of  the  custom  is  that 
besides  the  torch  he  brought  back  from  Jerusalem 
flints  from  our  Savior's  tomb.  These  were  put 
into  the  church  of  San  Blagio,  where  the  fire  from 
the  torch  was  kindled,  and  later  the  flints  were 
transferred  to  the  Santissimi  Apostole,  whence 
they  are  carried  each  year  to- the  cathedral  on 
Holy  Saturday  in  the  arms  of  a  member  of  the 
Pazzi  family.  The  old  custom  was  to  extinguish 
all  the  fires  in  Florence,  and  on  Holy  Saturday  the 
archbishop  would,  take  the  flints  and  strike  from 
them  a  new  fire.  Each  family  would  light  a  candle 
and  make  a  new  fire  for  themselves.  So  the  cus- 
tom grew,  until  now  it  is  their  greatest  festival. 

Unfortunately  we  are  a  little  late  in  arriving  at 
the  scene  of  action,  but  soon  crowd  our  way  into 
one  of  the  aisles  and  look  around  us.  Every  cor- 
ner of  the  cathedral,  the  steps  leading  to  it,  the 
piazza,  and  every  window  and  balcony  within  view 
is  crowded  with  men,  women  andchildren.  Such 
an  anxious,  bustling,  noisy  mass  of  people.  There 
are  the  Lung  Arno  beggar  and  Marches!  side  by 
side,  the  contadinas,  or  country  women,  shop- 
keepers nudging  and  jostling  each  other.  Final- 
ly we  see  the  Pazzi  car  drawn  by  two  white  oxen 
outside  the  door,  and  the  excitement  grows  in- 
tense. At  the  stroke  of  noon,  the  choir  chanting 
the  Gloria  in  Exeelsis,  the  archbishop  strikes  fire 
from  the  sacred  flints,  and  lights  the  fuse.  Then 
the  dove,  like  a  comet  with  afiery  tail,  flies  through 
the  church,  every  eye  meanwhile  watching  it  with 
keenest  anxiety  imtil  it  touches  the  car  of  fire- 
works, and  then  an  ear-splitting  din  follows,  both 
inside  and  out.  The  people  have  forgotten  that 
service  is  still  going  on,  to  judge  from  the  noise  of 
excited  voices,  for  the  dove  has  flown  straight, 
and  the  crops  are  therefore  an  assured  success. 
There  are  blind  persons  all  about  us  hoping  some 
of  the  sacred  sparks  may  light  upon  them  and  re- 
store the  sight,  and  I  see  also  as  a  most  touching 
picture  of  devotion  a  little  contadinawho  devout- 
ly tells  her  beads,  not  daring  even  to  raise  her 
eyes  during  the  miraculous  flight. 

The  whole  ceremony  lasts  only  about  fifteen 
minutes,  then  the  car  is  taken  to  its  own  little 
house  in  a  side  street,  where  we  follow  it  later. 
We  are  too  late  to  see  anything,  however,  but  two 
huge  closed  doors  bearing  the  flaming  advertise- 
ment of  a  well-known  bicycle.  Verily  the  old  and 
new. 

BAY-RUM,  REAL  AND  FALSE 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  among  the  many  Amer- 
icans who  are  going  to  Porto  Rico  in  the  confident 
expectation  of  being  able  to  make  their  fortunes 
in  that  rich  tropical  island  a  few  may  turn  aside 
from  the  well-beaten  tracks  of  the  sugar,  coffee 
and  tobacco  trade,  and  give  their  attention  to  a 
much  smaller  industry,  which,  although  it  has  ex- 
isted for  some  time,  has  never  attained  large 
proportions  there.  This  is  the  manufacture  of 
bay-rum,  a  product  which,  when  genuine,  appears 
to  belong  solely  to  a  few  West  Indian  islands. 

There  are  probably  few  other  articles  of  com- 
merce in  which  the  amount  of  the  Imitations  sold 
and  used  is  so  amazingly  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
of  the  real  stuft'.  "Bay-rum"  which  has  never 
been  within  a  thousand  miles  of  a  bay-leaf,  and 
which  has  not  even  rum  in  it,  to  justify  the  latter 
half  of  its  name,  is  the  kind  used  inmost  places  in 
this  city  and  throughout  the  country.  It  is  made 


of  alcohol  as  a  foundation,  with  various  oils  and 
spicy  substances— such  as  cassia,  spearmint,  pi- 
mento and  lemon— mixed  in  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary odor  and  body.  Sometimes  the  real  bay-oil 
is  secured  and  mixed  with  the  alcohol,  but  com- 
paratively little  of  this  is  done,  because  the  bay-oil 
is  expensive  to  import.  Besides,  the  makers  of 
bay-rum  in  the  West  Indies  are  not  anxious  to  sell 
the  oil  alone,  knowing  that  it  hurts  the  sale  of  the 
bay-rum  which  they  produce.  The  leaves  cannot 
be  brought  to  this  country,  for  when  dried  the  oil 
in  them  becomes  rancid  and  wholly  useless  for 
making  bay-rum. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  fine  fragrance  and  good  qualities  of  the  gen- 
uine to  distinguish  it  from  the  imitations,  but  so 
little  is  known  in  general  about  the  article  that 
people  accept  anything  as  such  which  bears  the 
label.  There  are  differences  in  the  quality  even 
of  the  imitations,  as  might  be  supposed.  Some 
druggists  prepare  a  passable  sort  of  stuff— not 
bay-rum,  but  at  least  pleasant  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  many,  many  degrees  above  the  horrible, 
sticky  liquid  with  which  the  ordinary  barber  pro- 
vides himself. 

From  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  "very  fair  and 
full  of  promise"— as  Bret  Harte  called  It  many 
years  ago— comes  practically  all  the  genuine  bay- 
rum  used  here.  It  is  made  there  and  brought  to 
this  country  by  Mr.  Miehelsen,  a  Dane,  whose  ex- 
perience in  its  manufacture  dates  back  thirty 
years  and  more. 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Miehelsen,  "what  they 
make  costs  them  only  the  actual  value  of  the 
alcohol  and  other  ingredients,  which  is  small,  and 
the  internal-revenue  tax  of  $1.20  a  gallon.  Now, 
added  to  the  cost  of  making  the  bay-rum  and  ship- 
ping it  here,  I  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  $1.50  a  gallon. 
That  makes  it  impossible  to  sell  it  atretail  for  less 
than  $2.50  a  gallon.  The  imitations  can,  of  course, 
be  sold  for  much  less,  and  as  long  as  many  people 
are  satisfied  with  them,  not  .  knowing  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  real  bay-rum,  the  man- 
ufacture of  them  will  flourish." 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  which  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  that  the  bay -rum  made  in 
St.  Thomas  is  better  than  that  produced  anywhere 
else  in  the  West  Indies.  Porto  Rico  and  the  Brit- 
ish island  of  Dominica,  in  the  Windward  group, 
are  the  chief  of  the  other  places  where  it  is  made, 
but  in  neither  of  these  islands  has  it  ever  attained 
the  quality  of  the  St.  Thomas  product. 

The  bay  is  a  handsome  tree  with  dense  foliage, 
somewhat  resembling  the  linden  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance. It  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  its 
trunk  is  frequently  two  feet  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Miehelsen  calls  it  a  "true  phild  of  the  wilderness," 
because  of  the  fact  that  while  it  flourishes  in  its 
native  forests-  on  the  hillsides,  it  cannot  be  culti- 
vated successfully,  even  when  the  young  saplings 
are  transplanted  with  the  utmost  care. 

"I  have  seen  huge  bay-trees  on  the  mountains," 
said  Mr.  Miehelsen,  "growing  luxuriantly,  al- 
though their  roots  were  scarcely  in  the  ground  at 
all,  but  were  clinging  to  the  bare  rooks.  They 
must  have  lived  almost  entirely  on  the  moisture 
with  which  that  tropical  air  is  always  saturated. 
Then  I  have  tried  to  make  the  bay-tree  grow  in 
my  garden  in  St.  Thomas,  and  in  spfte  of  all  I 
could  do  it  would  die  before  It  grew  to  be  six  feet 
high.  It  will  not  be  domesticated.  Probably  the 
soil  of  a  garden  is  too  rich  for  it,  after  the  clay  and 
marl  of  its  natural  bed.  As  for  making  it  grow  in 
this  climate,  that  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
I  have  made  the  experiment  here  many  times." 

Owing  to  the  eveimess  of  the  West  Indian  cli- 
mate the  bay-leaves  can  be  cut  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  the  heaviest  and  finest  crop  is  obtained 
in  July,  when  the  foliage  is  in  its  prime.  The  leaf 
is  usually  from  three  to  three  and  one  half  inches 
long,  and  from  one  to  one  and  one  fourth  inches 
in  width.  It  is  thick,  like  a  laurel-leaf,  which 
in  its  elliptical  form  it  resembles,  though  its 
smooth,  dark-green  surface  has  a  brilliant  luster 
which  is  more  like  that  of  the  rubber-plant. 
The  makers  of  bay-rum  in  the  islands  do  not 
usually  own  the  land  on  which  the  trees  grow. 
They  merely  buy  the  leaves  from  the  negroes, 
who  pick  them,  and  who  pay  the  owners  of  the 
land  something  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  Mr. 
Miehelsen  pays  half  a  cent  a  pomid  for  all  the 
leaves  which  the  negroes  can  bring  in.  They  come 
not  only  from  St.  Thomas  itself,  but  from  St.  John 
and  some  of  the  islets  in  the  neighborhood.  Men, 
women  and  children  engage  in  the  work,  and  as  a 
West  Indian  negro  can  live  comfortably,  accord- 
ing to  his  standards,  on  about  ten  cents  a  day,  the 
pay  which  they  receive  is  considered  good.  The 
men  climb  the  trees,  and  with  their  machetes— 
the  popular  tool  of  all  work  in  the  islands— cut 
off  the  ends  of  the  branches  bearing  the  fresh, 
young  leaves.  These  drop  to  the  ground  and  are 
gathered  by  the  women  and  children  into  bags,  in 
which  they  are  taken  to  the  distillery. 

After  the  bay-leaves  have  been  sorted  and  the 
poorer  ones  thrown  out  the  others  are  put  with 
water  into  an  ordinary  still.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  heat  the  volatile  bay-oil  escapes  with  the 
steam  through  the  outlet  tube  at  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  and  the  mixture,  being  carried  in  spiral 
pipes  through  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  is  condensed 
into  liquid  form.  A  pipe  at  the  base  of  the  con- 
denser alfords  an  outlet  for  the  liquid,  which  is 
then  poured  into  glass  vessels  holding  five  gallons 
each.  In  these  vessels  the  oil  gradually  separates 
from  the  water,  rising  to  the  surface  by  reason  of 
its  lightness.  An  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  allows  the  water  to  run  oft',  and  as  this  pro- 
ceeds more  of  the  mixture  is  poured  in  at  the  top 
until  the  water  is  all  gone  and  the  vessel  is  entire- 
ly filled  with  the  oil.  This  oil  contains,  of  course, 
some  dirt  and  foreign  matter,  but  that  is  all  driven 
off  in  the  next  process— its  distillation  with  pure 
Santa  Cruz  rum.  This  second  distillation  com- 
pletes the  bay-rum,  which  is  then  ready  for  use. 
It  is  a  product  which  does  not  change  with  age, 
either  to  Improve  or  deteriorate,  and  if  kept 


tightly  corked  up  will  remain  in  precisely  the 
same  condition  for  any  number  of  years. 

Except  that  part  of  his  stock  which  is  for  con- 
sumption in  the  island,  and  which  he  bottles  di- 
rectly there,  Mr.  Miehelsen  puts  the  bay-rum  into 
barrels  for  shipment  to  this  country,  bottling  it 
upon  its  arrival  here.  When  put  into  the  barrels 
it  is  almost  colorless,  but  it  acquires  a  pale  straw 
tinge  from  contact  with  the  wood.  It  is  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  slightest  outside  influence  that  great 
care  has  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  bottles 
which  are  to  contain  it.  If  the  glass  is  of  a  kind 
that  has  been  treated  with  certain  chemicals  it 
cannot  be  used,  for  no  amount  of  cleaning  can 
prevent  it  from  affecting  the  bay-rum  and  causing 
it  to  become  flaky  and  impure.  Most  of  the  prod- 
uct which  is  not  exported  to  this  country  is  sold 
among  the  islands— where  the  negroes  will  even 
drink  it  in  default  of  anything  more  desirable— and 
to  the  officers  of  war-ships  and  other  vessels  which 
touch  at  St.  Thomas.  Comparatively  little  is  sent 
to  Europe,  where  bay-rum  is  not  much  known.— 
New  York  Tribune. 

CONCERNING  GLOVES 

Articles  of  dress  change  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  fashion,  but  gloves  retain  their  place  through 
all  the  movements  of  time.  They  cover  the  hands 
of  brave  soldiers  and  fair  ladies  to-day  just  as 
they  covered  the  hands  of  the  beautiful  dames 
and  gallant  courtiers  of  long  ago.  The  glove  is 
in  its  way  a  memorial  of  that  age  of  chivalry 
about  which  poets  sing  and  historians  write,  for 
it  was  the  symbol  of  po\yer,  the  gage  of  defiance 
and  the  token  of  love.  The  story  of  the  part  it 
played  in  the  drama  of  human  development  would 
be  as  fascinating  as  any  novel  if  it  were  under- 
taken by  an  author  of  competent  knowledge  and 
skill. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  gloves  date  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  and  that  by 
means  of  them  all  changing  or  redeeming  of 
property  was  confirmed.  It  was  the  custom  for  a 
man  to  pluck  off  his  glove  and  give  it  to  his  neigh- 
bor for  a  testimony.  While  Ruth  (iv.  7)  is  ren- 
dered in  our  authorized  verson  of  the  Bible  by  ^ 
"shoe"  instead  of  "glove,"  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  among  archaeological  scholars  that  it  is  a 
mistranslation.  In  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase  the 
word  is  rendered  "the  case  or  the  covering  of  the 
right  hand;"  and  even  up  to  the  present  day  it 
has  been  customary  among  Eastern  races  for  the 
seller,  at  any  sale  of  goods  or  exchange  of  lands, 
to  give  the  purchaser  a  glove  by  way  of  sealing 
the  bargain,  instead  of  the  small  coin  which 
answers  the  same  purpose  at  sales  in  some  West- 
ern countries.  Though  there  may  be  some  doubt 
about  the  place  and  use  of  the  glove  among  the 
Jews,  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  its 
adoption  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  classics  abound  in  references  to  it.  Homer 
describes  Laertes  as  wearing  gardening-gloves  to 
protect  himself  from  thorns.  Xenophon  laughs  at 
the  luxurious  Persians,  who  were  effeminate 
enough  to  keep  their  hands  warm  with  gloves  in 
cold  weather.  Musonius,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Christian  century,  used  to  grow  eloquent  in  his 
fiery  denunciations  of  people  in  good  health  who 
would  insist  on  clothing  their  feet  and  hands  in 
soft  and  hairy  coverings.  But  the  caricature  of 
the  satirist  and  the  invective  of  the  preacher  were 
as  effective  in  driving  gloves  away  as  Mrs.  Par- 
tington's famous  mop  was  in  wiping  up  the 
Atlantic.  Gloves  suited  the  fancy  and  comfort  of 
the  people,  and  they  secured  a  hold  which  the 
passing  of  the  centuries  has  been  powerless  to 
weaken. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  gauntlet  was  an 
emblem  of  defiance  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  The 
challenger  took  off  his  right-hand  glove  and  flung 
it  upon  the  ground.  Whosoever  took  it  up  thereby 
accepted  the  challenge.  The  glove  was,  strange 
to  say,  a  memorial  of  friendship  as  well  as  a 
challenge  to  battle.  It  was  frequently  worn  in 
the  cap  as  a  symbol  of  the  loving  regard  of  some 
special  friend.  An  old  chronicler  speaks  of  some 
knight  who  wore  the  glove  of  "his  dearling"  on 
his  helmet.  Another  says  of  the  heroes  of  Agin- 
court  that  "one  wore  his  mistress'  garter,  and  one 
her  glove."  Every  reader  of  Shakespeare  will 
remember  how  the  sagacious  doctor  from  Padua, 
whose  pleading  was  so  successful  in  the  case  of 
Shylock  against  Antonio,  refused  to  accept  any- 
thing from  grateful  Bassanio  except  his  gloves-, 
which  he  promised  to  wear  for  his  sake. 

The  good  old  days  of  chivalry  are  gone,  to 
return  no  more.  Gallant  young  men  cannot  now 
hope  to  win  a  pair  of  spurs  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
their  lady-love.  The  times  have  changed,  and  we 
have  changed  with  them.  They  now  lay  gloves  at 
the  feet  of  maidens  fair  instead  of  wearing  them 
on  their  head-pieces  as  they  go  out  to  fight  cruel 
oppressors  and  dreadful  dragons.  It  is  a  much 
easier  and  more  pleasant,  though  less  romantic 
performance.  A  few  generations  ago  the  process 
was  reversed ;  the  young  lady  had,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  give  gloves  to  the  young  gentle- 
man. It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  new  moon,  reveal  the  interesting 
fact  to  the  first  maiden  he  met,  and  with  a  kiss 
claim  a  pair  of  gloves.  If  in  his  travels  on  a 
summer  afternoon  he  caught  a  damsel  sleeping 
under  a  tree,  he  had  the  privilege  of  stealing  a 
kiss  from  her  and  demanding  a  pair  of  gloves. 
The  unreasonableness  of  the  claim  helped  to 
sweep  it  out  of  existence.  The  ladies  thought  the 
kiss  was  sufficient  without  having  to  pay  the  fine, 
and  gentlemen  are  gallant  enough,  even  in  our 
unromantie  time,  to  understand  that  a  kiss  is 
better  than  a  pair  of  gloves.— New  York  Ledger. 

If  we  would  just  stop  to  think  we  would  realize 
that  the  interest  we  take  in  our  neighbors'  affairs 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  merit.— Puck. 
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NOW  READY 


\  McMASTER'S 

FIFTH  VOLUME  i 


i    By  Prof.  JOHN  BACH  McMASTER 


Vol.  V.   8vo.   Cloth,  with  Maps.  $2.50 

The  fifth  volume  of  Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster's  "  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States  "  deals  with  the  close  of  Monroe's 
term,  the  administrations  of  Juhn  l/uincy  Adams,  and  ttie 
stormy  openini;  years  of  Aii'3re\\- -lin^suii.  It  dL't^LTlln.'s  tlie 
development  of  the  demoLTatii-  spirit,  tlie  ia;uiifcit:itii>iis  of 
new  interest  in  social  prohlenis,  anJ  the  ^urimis  fmiditions 
and  plans  presented  between  18iJl  and  ls:Ju.  Tu  a  large  ex- 
tent the  intimate  phases  of  the  suhjects  which  are  treated 
have  received  scant  attention  heretofore.  A  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  tlie  various  hanking  and  financial  experiments 
proposed  and  adopted  at  that  time,  tn  the  huuianitariiin  and 
socialistic  movements,  the  impr.iveiiiL'iits  in  tlie  conditions 
of  city  life,  to  the  author's  full  presentation  of  the  literary 
activity  of  the  country,  and  his  treatment  of  tlie  relations 
of  the  East  and  West.  Many  of  these  subjects  have  neces- 
sitated years  of  first-hand  investigations  and  are  now  treated 
adequately  for  the  first  time. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York 


LiNENE  ?r 


and 


Stylish,  coDvenient,  economical.  Made  of 
fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linan  goods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
By  mail,  SOcts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept. Ci  Boston,  Mass. 


Kii6c-i3      DiKTt     TASi.-i  MiRfHO    ANGELO  RAPHAEL 

^1  55  ©  11  ® 


100  f.r  BOYS 

Send  ten  cents  for  three 
months.'  trial  subscription  to 

THE 

AMERICAN  BOY 

A  practical  magazine  for  hoys. 
Departments :  .Short  Stories,  Suc- 
cessful Boys,  What  Boys  are 
doing,  Talks  on  Business — (Insur- 
ance, Savings  Banks,  Book-keep- 
ing, etc. J,  Boys  as  money-makers, 
The  Boy  in  the  ortice,  st^jre.  fac- 
tory, home,  church  and  school. 
Games  and  Sport,  The  Boys'  Library.  The  Boy  Journalist.  Printer, 
Collector— (Stamps,  coins,  curios,  etc.),  Photog:rapher.  Mechanic, 
Scientist,  Orator  and  Behater,  Boys  and  Animals,  Prizes  and 
Puzzles.    Interesting,  instructive,  pure,  elevating,  inspiring. 

$1000  In  Cash  Prizes  and  a  choice  from  3UU  elegant  premiums 
given  for  subscribers.  The  magazine  canvasses  for  itself.  You 
need  hut  sliow  it.  The  best  paper  ever  issued  for  boys.  Refer- 
ences in  every  city.  $I.UU  a  year.  Trial  three  mos."  siib.  for  10c. 
SFRAGLE  PUBLISHING  10.,  13G  Jlaj.  Bld^-.,  Detroit,  3Iich. 


WM.  C.  SPRAGUK,  hditor 


A  Way  to  Change 
Your  Work 

Prepare  for  a  better  position  without  neglecting 
your  present  work.   Our  students  advance 
in  salary  and  position  while  studying. 
150,000  students  and  graduates 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Mechanical  or  ArcMtectural 
I>raughting;  Electrlca 
Mechanical,  Steam  or 
Civil  En^clneerlnff 
Architecture ;  Sur- 
veylng;  Book- 
keeplusr;  Stenog- 
raphy, Are. 

Established  1891.  Capital 
$1,500,000.  Writeforcirculars. 

The  International 
Correspondence  Sehooln, 

Box    a&Q    Scranton,  Pa. 


SOLID  GOLD 

and  gold  filled  watches  are  the  only  kind 
thatWIll  WEAR  AND  KEEP  THEIR  COLOR. 

ne  Ulustrato  here  the  best  and  handsomest 
genuine  gold  filled  watoh  in  the 
worldforthe  money.  Doublehnnt- 
ing  case  superb  solid  gold  pattern  of 
engraving.  Magnificently  finished 
jeweled  works,  stem  wind  and  set 
and  guaranteed  for  20  Years. 
Equal  in  appearance  totheaverage 

$3522  WATCH 

Cut  this  oat  and  send  itto  us  with 
yoarname  and  address  and  we  will 
send  the  watch  to  you  by  express  for 
examination,  you  examine  it  at  the 
expressoffiee  and  if  as  represented 
pay  express  agent  our  special  introductory  price,  $4.95.  and  it  is 
yours.  Onlyone  watch  to  each  ^customer  at  this  price.  Mention  in 
yourletterwhetheryouwantGentsorLadyg  Size  and  order  to-day 
as  we  will  send  out  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  60  days  only 
B.  £.  OlIALMEKS  &  CO.  832-356  Dearborn  St.  CMeaffo. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 


BY  SELLING  BAKER'S  TEAS.  ETC.,  amonK  your 
Iriends.  A  total  of  goo.OO  to  glOO.OO  worth  for  a  Bicycle. 
Watches,  Furniture,  Crockery,  Cameras  for  smaller  sales. 
Express  prepaid.  Write  for  catalogue,  order-sheet,  etc. 
W.  ti.  BAKER  (Hepnrtmeiit  87).  Sprliiitllgld.  MttHH. 

$8333  MONTHLY  SALARY 

UPWWPAYABLE  WEEKLY  with  EXPENSES 
Men  or  Women  to  represent  us  in  their  own  state.  Your 
duties  to  take  charge  of  solicitors  and  attend  to  collectlone. 
Mo  Investment  rCQulrcd.  Send  stamp  for  application  blank. 
CO-OPERATIVE  CO.«  305  Star  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

RFST  CAI  ICO  v^fd 

gm?b&m,  3%c.;  aeamleas  eocka,  3%c.;  blueing,  Ic;  6oap,  lo.;  fltoTe- polish,  2c.; 
gold  ring,  Ic-;  jeans,  yard,  ©i^c:  spectacles.  Sc.;  mcn'i  jeans  pants,  49c,; 
boy*8  pants,  14c.;  men's  $2.2.'j  shoes,  98c.;  men's  ahlrta,  15c.;  dippen,  2c.; 
knivea,  3c.;  shoe- black  lug,  Ic;  inon's  wool  socks,  9K'^->  tacks,  Ic; 

Toen's  fine  suits,  $3.98 ;  rice,  per  pound,  3c;  oatme&l,  -i^c;  smok Log-tobacco, 
3)^0.     &eod  for  price-U^t.     C.  A.  WILLARD  CO.,  Chicago,  llUnoU. 


IN  TEXAS,  WHERE  MY  HEART  IS 

BY  WILL  ALLEN  DROMGOOLB 

In  Texas,  wheu  the  April  winds 

Are  gently,  softly  soughing, 
And  running  brooks,  and  nesting  birds, 

And  all  the  world  goes  wooing, 
I  Itnow  how  fair  the  iirairles  lie, 

Outvieing  all  that  art  is ; 
I  know  how  bine  her  bending  sky, 

III  Texas,  where  my  heart  is. 

In  Texas,  wlien  the  summer  sun 

Sets  all  the  world  a-nodding. 
And  listless  plowmen  through  the  deeps 

Of  cotton-fields  are  plodding, 
I  know  how  sweet  the  perfumed  winds, 

With  wild  rose  and  clematis, 
With  pinks  and  purple  clover  downs. 

In  Texas,  where  my  Iieart  is. 

In  Texas,  when  the  autumn  winds 

Croon  low  and  sad  and  tender. 
And  radiant  Nature  scorns  the  best 

That  human  heart  could  lend  her, 
I  know  the  ruby  kiss  of  Death, 

I  know  how  keen  his  dart  is 
To  find  the  summer's  golden  throat, 

In  Texas,  where  my  heart  is. 

In  winter,  when  the  scarlet  skies 

Bend  down  to  kiss  the  ]>rairie, 
And  list'ningnoon  to  list'ning  niglit 

Laughs  low  at  Love's  vagary, 
I  know  liow  wiutery  bleak  the  world 

To  two  who  walk  apart  is. 
For  I  am  liere,  and  you  are  there. 

In  Texas,  where  my  heart  Is. 


SONS  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 

Many  of  the  gi-eatest  careers  have  been  made 
by  young  men,  says  the  Baltimore  "Sun."  Wash- 
ington was  but  forty-three  when  he  was  called  to 
the  command  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
army. 

Henry  Clay  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  thirty-four. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  but  thirty-nine  when 
he  first  became  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

John  Jay  was  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 
at  forty-five. 

James  G.  Blaine  was  only  thirty-nine  when  he 
became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Alexander  Hamilton  took  charge  of  the  treasury 
at  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

Martin  Van  Buren  at  thirty-six  organized  the 
famous  Albany  regency,  and  was  governor  of  New 
York  at  forty.  * 

John  C.  Calhoun  in  his  forty-second  year  was 
vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  was  vice- 
president  at  thirty-two,  and  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  at  thirty-five. 

George  B.  McClellan  was  only  thirty-eight  when 
nominated  for  the  presidency.  In  military  life 
especially  young  men  have  been  most  conspicuous. 

General  Grant  was  but  forty  when  he  began 
winning  a  name  for  himself  in  our  Civil  War,  and 
was  only  forty-three  when  the  war  closed. 

Napoleon  was  master  of  France  and  Europe 
before  his  thirtieth  birthday. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  the  world 
and  left  it  before  he  was  thirty  sears  old. 

Fremont,  the  Pathfinder,  had  explored  the 
Rocky  mountains  before  he  was  thirty  years  old, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  at  forty- 
three  years  of  age. 

Columbus  was  in  the  thirties  when  he  explained 
his  ideas  of  the  Western  passage  and  enlisted 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  in  the  project  that  led  to 
the  discovery  of  America. 

Richard  Cobden  was  but  thirty-four  when  he 
founded  the  Anti-Corn  law  league,  which  revolu- 
tionized the  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

William  Pitt,  ranked  by  some  historians  as  the 
greatest  of  modern  British  premiers,  was  prac- 
tically ruler  of  England  at  twenty-four. 


SIERRA  LEONE 

Sierra  Leone  has  a  inemorable  history.  Through 
more  than  two  centuries  the  haunt,  of  slave- 
dealers  and  pirates,  who  followed  the  example 
set  by  Captain  John  Hawkins  in  15C2,  it  was  the 
site  chosen  for  the  first  practical  attempt  to 
make  some  reparation  for  the  grievous  wrongs 
previously  done  to  West  African  natives.  In  1787, 
at  the  instigation  of  Granville  Sharp  and  other 
philanthropists,  the  British  government  sent  to  it 
a  cargo  of  about  four  hundred  liberated  blacks 
then  wandering  about  in  London,  with  about 
eighty  white  women  of  loose  character  to  keep 
them  company ;  and  on  a  plot  of  land  bought  from 
the  native  chiefs  Freetown  .was  started  as  the 
basis  of  a  free  community  of  colored  British 
subjects.  This  early  settlement,  added  to  and 
replenished  by  other  consignments,  was  none  too 
prosperous.  The  new-comers  quarreled  with  one 
another  and  with  their  neighbors.  They  were 
turbulent  and  indolent,  sickly  and  short-lived. 
Matters  improved  when  the  enterprise  was  taken 
over  by  a  Sierra  Leone  company  in  1791,  but  it  was 
only  saved  from  ruin  by  the  self-sacrificing  energy 
of  Zachary  Macaulay,  the  historian's  father,  who 
was  governor  of  the  struggling  colony  from  1793 
to  1799. 

In  these  and  later  years,  in  spite  of  an  appalling 
death-rate,  the  population  was  steadily  increased 
by  fresh  supplies  from  the  West  Indies  and  else- 
where, and  it  grew  more  rapidly  after  1807,  when 
England's  share  in  the  slave  trade  was  abolished 
by  act  of  Parliament,  and  when  Sierra  Leone,  again 
placed  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  crown,  came  to 
be  the  principal  asylum  for  captives  rescued  from 
illicit  slavers,  as  well  as  for  runaways  from  the 
interior.  According  to  the  census  of  1891  it  then 
contained  over  36,000  hberated  Africans  and  their 
descendants,  besides— in  so  much  of  the  territory 
as  was  under  any  sort  of  settled  rule— more  than 
40,000  other  black  people,  and  224  whites.— Fort- 
nightly Beview. 
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THE 

SIEY 

LIKE 
riME 


"We  have  prepared  and  Issued  a  very  hand- 
some illustrated  catalogue  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  completion  of  the  Three  Hundred 
Thousandth  Estet  Organ.  Among  other 
things  it  shows  pictures  of  the  modest  first 
home  of  the  Estet  and  succeeding  homes 
up  to  the  present  complete  factory.  It  shows 
the  picture  of  the  first  Estey  organ  made, 
and  the  picture  of  the  man  who  made  it.  It 
tells  somewhat  of  the  early  struggles  and 
efforts  to  build  an  organ  that  would  endure 
and  enrich  the  name  of  the  maker.  It  gives 
pictures  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  new- 
est Esteys  and  dwells  lovingly  upon  the  well 
known  tone,  quality  and  durability.  It  will 
not  only  please  you  but  it  may  prevent  your 
making  a  serious  mistake  if  you  contemplate 
the  purchase  of  an  organ.    Send  for  it.  Address 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Madison  St..  Rrattleboro.  Yt. 


This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 

Size  of 
Watch  and  | 
Chain. 
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Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  filing  ]>i  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Blaine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  ua 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American  Watch,  Nichel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Sevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  Tceep  Accurate  lime,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years, 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  seU  honest  goods  jind  give  Valuable  Fremimns. 


m\%tk  mottumems 


5?.Wp**,.5'&«s^es  in  m\u  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,-it  is  very  expensive. 
77|U{fA  |{t*An^<>  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
Wl/llv  Dl  vllilv  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  §4.00  to  $4,000.00.  Write  at 
ouce  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gations. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere.   

CDe  monumental  Bronze  Co..  «|iiTu^^^Tf^^ 


ALL  THE  STYLE! 


WE  TRUST  AGENTS 


CYRENO  BEAUTY.  Shirt  Waist  Pins. 


with  8  sets,  3  Pins  In  a  set,  different  colors,  to  match  all 
shades  of  cloth;  sell  to  your  friends  for  15  cents  a  set 
and  get  free  your  choice  of  Three  Beautiful  and  Costly 

SOLID  GOLD-LAID  RINGS, 
setwith  large  Opal.  Twin  Garnet  or  Simulation  Diamond. 
Send  name.    No  money  wanted  unless  Pins  are  sold. 
GLOBE  GEM  CO..       Providence.  R.  f. 


A  FARMING  GROUP 

"The  Balloon" 

PAINTED  BY 

JXTLIEN  DUPBES 
# 

A  Most  Beautiful  Picture  for 
the  Home 


Thic  Maciai-ntara  represents  a  family  of  peas- 
I  Ills  ITldslcrpicCC  ants  in  the  harvest-field.  It 
is  noonday— not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring,  and  away  off  in  the 
distance,  where  the  villagers  are  holding  their  country  fair,  a 
balloon  hangs  in  the  sky.  They  gaze  in  mute  astonishment, 
wonder,  awe  and  admiration  revealed  in  their  faces  and  atti- 
tudes. It  is  the  work  of  a  master  hand. 

This  IS  reproduced  in  colors,  22x30  inches,  in  a  marvelous 
oil-painting  effect.  Yo\i  could  not  buy  one  for  $2.00.  We  bought 
them  in  ten  thousand  lots,  so  can  offer  it  ^ 
mailed  in  a  tube,  post-paid,  with  a  three  pA|>  /Zr 
months'  subscription  to  The  Weekly  Bee  1  wl  A*Uv» 
Address  THE  BEE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1759  Farnam  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


144  PIECE 


FREE 


fully  decorated  &  most  artistic  deagrn.  A  rare  chance.  You  can  get 
this  handsome  dinner  set  and  one  dozen  fine  plated  tea  spoons  for  sel- 
ling our  Mils.  We  mean  what  we  say  &  will  give  this  beautiful  dinner 
set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  theextraordinary  offer  we  send 
to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  To  quickly 
introduce  our  Vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  cure  forconstipation.  indigestion  &  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  sell  only  sLr 
boxesof  Pillsat  35  cts.  a  box  write  to-day  and  wesend  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  &  we  send  you 
one  dozen  plated  tea  spoons  together  with  ouroflFer  of  a  144  piece  dinner  set  same  day  money  is  received.  This  isa  lib- 
eral inducement  to  every  lady  in  the  land  &  all  who  received  the  spoon  9&  dinner  set  for  selling  our  Pills  are  delighted. 
AMEU10AI4  MEDICINE  COMPAKi  Y.  DEPT.  O,    32  WEST  I3th  STREET,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

DO  money  paid  untilit  la 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  »nd 
white  as  enow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS.tlO  Clean  St.,  Liocola,  111. 


WIRE   ""^  V'iL^."^:  ^P?- 


WEAVER  ^Pl.iiil.  Charges  paid. 
STRETCHERS.  Circular  free.  Agents 
wanted.    FULTON  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  I,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 


THE  ELECTRICITY 

from  the  batteries  will  turn  a  needle 
through  your  table  or  hand.  Cures 
Rheumatism,  Liver  and  Kidney  dis* 
ease,  weak  and  lame  back,  etc.  For 
advertising  purposes  we  will  give 
ONE  BKLT  FREE  to  one  person  in 
each  localit}'.  Address  E.  J.  SHEAD 
&  CO.,  Dept.  No.  369,  Vineland,  J. 


$2.75  buys  a  ^libh^'i^  Baby  Carriage 

95. DO  BujB  a  Bc&tity  compkto  with  rubljer  tlrt  ftie«la  ud  putt* 
sdl.   Full  line  of  Sleeping  Coacbea  ocil  Go-Carts.   48  pftg«  Cat^ 
,^;^2^}loEaeFroe.  Address  Dept.  11  VICTOR  MAKTO.  GO. 
L<U^<h*4ifii  intH7  Plymouth  Place,     tlllCAUO,  imMOlS. 


TRIUMPHS  OVER  DISEASE 

THE  PSYCHIC  SCIENCE  AS  PRACTICED  BY  DR.  PEEBLES 


ASTONISHES  THE  WORLD 


|R    PEEBLES  ^^'^^'^'^ ''^''^^'*'5''','^.°^^J',        P'ly.s'Cian  and  scien- 


Dl\.  I  LLUljLOy  tist.  is  astonishing  the  world  by  his  wonderful 
cures.  Diseases  which  have  baffled  all  former  treatments  he  per- 
manently cures.  His  patients  not  only  receive  his  Psychic  and  mai<- 
netic  treatments,  but  also  mild,  vitalized  remedies.  Magnetic  treatment 
alone  has  failed  to  cure  thousands  when  if  it  had  been  combined  with 
proper  vitalized  remedies  a  cure  would  have  resulted. 

THE  PSYCHIC  SCIE^'CE  is  the  science  of  the  mind.  Psv 
chology  and  mesmerism  are  merely  stepping-stones  to  this  occult  scienn 
To  the  searching  eye  of  the  psychic  physician  the  human  body  is  an  open 
book.  Disease  has  no  secrets  he  cannot  fathom.  What  is  your  condi- 
tion? Dr.  Peebles  can  tell  you.  His  diagnoses  are  marvelously  correct. 
Write  at  once,  giving  full  name,  age,  sex  and  leading  symptom  in  own 
handwriting  and  receive  free  of  charge  a  full  diagnosis  of  your  case ; 
also  an  essay  on  the  Psychic  Science  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Address 
OR.  J.  M.  PEEBLES.  539  Packard  Street,  Battle  Creek.  Michigan. 
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RECIPE  FOR  HAPPY  LIVING 

Three  ounces  are  necessary ;  first  of  patience, 
Then  of  repose  and  peace ;  of  conscience 

A  pound  entire  is  needful ; 

Of  pastimes  of  all  sorts,  too, 
Should  be  gathered  as  much  as  the  hand  can  hold ; 
Of  pleasant  memory  and  of  hope  three  good 
drams 

There  must  be  at  least.  But  they  should  moist- 
ened be 

With  a  liquor  made  from  true  pleasures  which 

rejoice  the  heart; 
Then  of  Love's  magic  drops  a  few— 
But  use  them  sparingly,  for  they  may  bring  a 
'  flame 

Which  naught  but  tears  can  drown. 
Grind  the  whole,  and  mix  therewith  of  merriment 
an  ounce 

To  even.  Yet  all  this  may  not  bring  happiness 
Except  in  your  orisons  you  lift  your  voice 
To  Him  who  holds  the^gift  of  health. 


CAN  WE  KNOW  WHAT  JESUS  WOULD  DO? 

CEBTAiNi.Y  no  one  could  have  foretold, 
when  our  Lord  was  on  earth,  just 
what  he  would  do  under  any  con- 
ceivable set  of  circumstances.  His 
aQts  were  original  and  surprising,  and  con- 
stantly puzzled  both  his  friends  and  his 
foes.  lie  baffled  natural  expectations  as 
to  what  he  would  do.  But  he  himself  knew 
what  he  would  do.  It  was  because  he  was 
more  than  a  man,  and  on  more  than  a 
human  errand  among  men.  The  human 
cannot  foretell  what  the  divine  is  going  to  do 
the  next  hour.  This  raises  the  question 
whettier  any  one  of  the  sons  of  men  to-day 
is  perfectly  sure  what  Jesus  would  do  were 
he  here  to-day  and  in  our  circumstances. 

But  there  were  large  tracts  of  conduct  into 
which  he  positively  refused  to  enter,  and 
singularly  enough  these  are  the  very  ones 
into  which  some  are  ready  to  rush  to-day, 
forgetting  the  familiar  proverb  about  what 
angels  fear  to  try.  There  are  questions  in 
the  social  life,  in  the  burning  problems  of 
capital  and  labor,  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
of  jnen's  rights  and  women's  rights.  On  all 
sugh  mattg£S  he  -vyas  silent,  except  as  he 
laii  d,own  permanent  principles  that  we 
may  apply  to  everything.  Did  he,  in  fact, 
say  anything  about  human  rights  ?  Was  not 
his  emphasis  always  upon  duties?  One 
comes  and  asks  him  to  settle  a  dispute  about 
a  -syill ;  but  just  where  we  should  have  been 
gl^d  to  have  him  say  an  illuminating  word 
he  refused  to  say  anything,  "Man,  who  made 
meajudgeorarulerover  you?"  But,  turning 
to  the  people,  he  read  them  a  lesson  against 
covetousness,  which  was  at  the  root  of 
the  question  about  the  inheritance.  He 
gave  a  principle,  and  left  the  application  to 
be  worked  out  by  those  who  heard  him. 
The  modern  demagogue,  who  parades  under 
the  name  of  the  Christian  religion  of  an 
extra  superbrand,  tries  to  array  the  rich 
and  the  poor  into  two  antagonistic  classes ; 
but  Jesus  never  fed  the  class  spirit.  He 
never  championed  the  poor  simply  as  being 
poor,  although  he  was  a  poor  man  himself. 
He  spoke  with  solemn  severity  to  the  rich 
about  the  peril  they  stood  in,  but  he  sat  at 
meat  with  them ;  he  took  Matthew  from  the 
seat  of  custom,  and  Zaccheus  from  his  exhor- 
tations, both  of  them  representing  the  cap- 
italist class. 

The  familiar  question.  What  would  Jesus 
do?  is  more  difBcult  to  answer  because  he 
came  into  the  world  with  a  most  definite 
work  to  perform,  in  which  we  can  imitate 
him  only  in  spirit.  His  "Lo!  I  come  to  do 
thy  will,  O  God,"  should  be  our  motto ;  but 
no  two  souls  are  appointed  to  the  same  tasks. 
He  was  not  only  the  perfect  man,  but  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  as  such  had  a 
work  to  do  in  which  we  cannot  copy  him. 
We  must  bear  our  own,  but  not  his  cross. 

Christ  gives  us  not  a  program,  but  a  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  Life.  Jesus  laid  down  prin- 
ciples, but  left  few  rules.  He  bade  us  fol- 
low him,  learn  of  him,  bear  the  cross  after 
him,  and  be  in  the  world  as  he  was  in  the 
world;  but  all  this  was  in  the  region  of 
motives,  principles,  and  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  life.  The  man  says  to  him,  "Make  my 
brother  divide!"  He  wanted  a  program. 
Jesus  said, "Beware  of  covetousness !"  There 
was  a  principle.  Whether  we  are  bank  pres- 
idents, or  mill-owners,  or  hands  in  the  fac- 
tory, or  sewing-girls;  whether  we  are  sick 
or  well,  bond  or  free,  we  may  have  the  mind 
of  Christ.  I  shall  know  what  I  ought  to  do, 
whether  or  no  I  can  say  exactly  and  to  the 
world  what  he  would  do.  "He  that  folio weth 
me,"  he  said,  "shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."— Dr.  Pack- 
ard, in  the  Independent. 


CHOOSING  A  WORK 

Many  a  young  man  fails  to  make  his  mark 
in  the  world  because  he  does  not  make  a 
choice  of  occupation.  This  is  a  very  com- 
monplace remark,  and  so  also  is  the  inquiry 
why  is  a  choice  not  made.  The  painful  fact 
is  that  the  young  men  who  think  and  consult 
about  the  future,  and  come  to  some  well- 
defined  plan  of  life,  are  in  the  minority, 
while  the  men  who  take  things  as  they 
come,  care  little  for  the  future,  and  plan  less 
for  it,  are  in  the  majority.  But  there  are  a 
large  number  of  men  who  are  in  perplexity 
about  the  future.  They  almost  wish  some 
overwhelming  circumstances  would  force 
them  into  an  occupation  or  a  profession. 
Men  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  choice, 
and  we  must  decide  for  ourselves. 

True,  a  man's  choice  will  be  modified  by 
circumstances  not  in  his  immediate  control, 
but,  after  all,  one  must  act  for  himself.  The 
power  of  choice  does  not,  of  course,  prevent 
the  asking  for  that  wisdom  from  above, 
which  will  be  liberally  given  to  those  who 
devoutly  seek  it.  Eecently  an  able  and 
prominent  man  was  in  great  perplexity  as  to 
his  duty  concerning  the  acceptance  of  a  call 
which  would  involve  giving  up  a  field  in 
which  there  was  promise  of  large  usefulness. 
The  pressure  from  both  sides  was  strong, 
and  he  was  in  much  anxiety  as  to  what  was 
his  duty.  In  announcing  his  decision  he 
stated  that  he  reached  his  conclusion  upon 
the  principle  that  "the  largest  opportunity 
to  do  what  we  can  do  best  surely  constitutes 
as  divine  a  call  as  can  be  discerned  by  human 
judgment  and  conscience." 

There  is  much  in  this  short  but  inclusive 
statement.  It  will  bear  close  examination, 
is  worthy  of  careful  thought,  and  is  good 
enough  to  be  made  a  rule  of  action.  The 
first  inquiry  is.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  may  be 
able  to  do  several  things,  and  do  them  reason- 
ably well,  but  there  must  be  a  selection,  and 
hence  the  second  inquiry,  A¥hat  can  I  do 
best?  Then  follows  the  question  of  oppor- 
tunity, ^Vliere  and  how  can  one  find  not  only 
opportunity,  but  the  largest  opportunity  to 
do  what  one  can  do  best?  The  man  who 
finds  "the  largest  opportxmity  to  do  what 
he  can  do  best"  has  chosen  his  work,  the 
method  and  the  field.— Young  Men's  Era. 

THE  POETRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE 

A  farmer  in  Illinois  has  painted  the  pic- 
ture of  a  corn-field  that  is  to  be  shown  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  this  year.  In  painting  this 
picture  the  farmer  artist  has  accepted  the 
challenge  of  James  Whitcomb  Eiley,  who,  in 
his  ballad  "When  the  frost  is  on  the  pump- 
kin, and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock,"  says 
that  the  farm  presents  a  picture  that  "no 
painter  has  the  colorin'  to  mock."  Mr. 
Montgomery  once  called  the  attention  of  the 
Hoosier  poet  to  this  challenge,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  accept  it.  He  claims 
that  he  has  taken  no  lessons  except  from 
Nature.  He  has  painted  during  the  last 
thirty  years  hundreds  of  farm  scenes.  It  is 
claimed  that  so  realistic  are  some  of  the  ears 
of  corn  seen  in  the  pictures  that  they  have 
at  different  times  attracted  the  nibble  of  a 
horse  and  the  peck  of  a  hen.  It  is  always 
beautiful  to  see  any  man  who  appreciates 
the  poetry  in  the  common  work  which  he 
does  to  earn  his  bread.  There  is  no  life  so 
hard  and  grimy  but  it  has  in  it  some  poetic 
beauty  which  a  happy  heart  and  cheerful 
spirit  can  discover.— Selected. 

■3- 

LIFTINO  ROCKS  FOR  THE  WEAK 

The  honey-bird  is  a  well-known  denizen 
of  many  parts  of  the  Transvaal.  It  has  the 
unique  peculiarity  that  it  does  not  fear  men 
or  women,  but  actually  flies  up  to  them,  ut- 
tering a  plaintive  low  note,  and  flying  about 
their  heads,  tries  to  lead  them  on  to  the  near- 
est cMmp  of  rocks.  The  bird  knows  full 
well  that  under  a  certain  rock  lies  a  store  of 
honey,  concealed  by  the  cunning  bees,  and 
the  clever  little  fellow  tries  to  induce  a 
friendly  being  with  two  strong  hands  to  push 
aside  the  rock,  so  that  it  may  get  to  the  honey. 
If  it  succeeds  in  its  object  the  bird  changes 
its  plaintive  tone  to  one  of  joy  and  pleasure, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "Thank  you  very  much." 
If  we  go  on  our  way  vigilant  we  shall  see 
many  an  opportunity  to  turn  aside  the  heavy 
rocks  that  hide  the  sweetest  honey  from 
those  who  are  too  weak  to  secure  it  unaided. 
What  a  happy  fate  it  is  to  be  able  to  use  our 
strength  in  thus  giving  joy  to  the  weak.— 
Current  Anecdotes. 


You  complain  of  fulness,  and  pressure  after  eating ;  your  head 
aches,  usually  in  front.  You  are  subject  to  the  annoyance  of  bad 
breath  and  an  unpleasant  taste.  Your  eyes  are  affected  by  a  strong 
light;  and  you  are  hungry  even  after  a  good  meal.  These  things 
affect  your  temper  and  disposition,  and  you  are  none  too  sw^eet  to 
those  around  you. 

That's  Dyspepsia 

"  For  two  years  I  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  until  for  days  at  a  time  I  could 
not  eat  a  thing:.  I  had  tried  almost  everything,  but  could  not  get  relief.  I 
then  thought  I  -would  try  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  in  one  week  I  was  a  new 
man.  My  tired  feelings  were  gone  ;  I  was  stronger  and  better  in  every  wa^. 
I  believe  now  if  it  were  not  for  this  medicine  I  would  be  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion."—  John  MacDonald,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  i6, 1899. 

A  Sarsaparilla  made  of  chemically  pure  drugs,  thor- 
oughly examined,  scientifically  exhausted,  and 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care. 

That's  AYER'S 

Manufactured  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a 
graduate  in  pharmacy,  a  graduate  in  chemis- 
try, and  a  graduate  in  medicine. 

Your  muscles  are  flabby  and  flat.  Your  shoulders  stoop.  You 
are  weak,  listless,  and  tired.  You  are  too  cold  or  too  v/arm ; 
short  of  breath.  You  are  like  an  engine  that  needs  more  fuel. 
You  are  one  day  sick  and  one  day  well;  yet  one  day's  good 
work  brings  three  days'  weariness.  You  feel  old  at  thirty  and 
ready  to  drop. 

Th^^^  Starved  Blood 


"  Last  spring  I  could  not  walk,  my  feet  were  so  swollen.  I  was  emaciated 
and  my  blood  was  like  water,  it  was  so  colorless  and  thin.  Eight  doctors 
tried  to  cure  me,  but  they  did  me  no  good.  A  counsel  of  doctors  said  that  I 
could  not  possibly  live.  Then  I  thought  I  would  try  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  as 
I  had  read  so  much  about  it.  I  took  three  bottles,  and  now  I  am  perfectly 
well  and  weigh  over  150  lbs."— Mrs.  M.  S,.  Slater,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  July  13, 1899. 


$20,000 

FOR 
A  CUESS 

ON  THE  CENSPS. 

1,526  CASH  PRIZES 

RANGING  FROM 

S3,500   TO  $5 


Will  be  distributed  to  those  guessing  the  near- 
est to  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
according  to  the  census  of  1900,  as  verified  by 
the  Director  of  the  Census.  Contest  now  goincr 
on.   Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 


K  161-163  STATE  STREETi 
CHICAGO,  ILIi*  ^ 


For  a  Few  Hours'  Work. 

We  give  this  Silver  Nickel-plat- 
ed Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm,  to  boya  and  girls  for 
selling  1/^  dozen  packages  of 
*'DOVENSHlRE,"the  Sachet 
Wonder,  a  fad  throughout  Eng- 
land, Finest  Imported  English 
Sachet  Perfume.  Sellson  sight. 
No  money  required.  Send  your 
full  address  and  we  will  for- 
ward the  Perfume  post-paid, 
also  a  large  Premium  Cata- 
logue. You  sell  it  among  your 
_  neighbors  at  10c  each,  send  us 

the  money  and  we  send  you  this  Watch  or  any  other 
premium  you  select.    Cash  commission  if  preferred.  If 
you  write  TO-DAY  we  Will  send  you  a  beautiful  jeweled 
Scarf  or  Stick  Pin  absolutely  free  in  addition. 
STAUDAED  IMPORTIUS  CO.,    Dept.  A.  28  ST.  lODIS,  MO. 

Thi3  firm  is  well  koowD  for  Us  hooest  goods  and  premiums. 


LEIIRN  TELEGRAPHY  „ 

Typewriting  Course  FREE.    Paying  positions 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 
FISK  TELEGRAPH  SCHOOL.  LEBANON,  PA. 


For  Railroad 
and  Commer- 
cial Service. 


and  IRON 


ROUTE 

Low  Rate 

Excursions 
to  the  West 
and  Southwest... 

TICKETS  ON  SAIvE 

APRIL  3d  and  17th 

For  Further  Information,  Folders, 
Land  Pamphlets,  Maps,  Etc., 
address  any  agent  of  the 
company,  or 

H.  C.  TOWNSEIND 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
St.  L,ouis,  lyio. 


Ladies' or  Genta' aiz6  WATCHES,  RINGS,"  WATCH-CHAINS 
MBtkH  pi  AND  CHARMS,  &c.    As  a  grand 
LA  premium,  any  one  can  earn  this 

■™  ^%  H  pi  Beautiful  Gold  Plated  Hunting 
■  ■  ■  ^_  1  _  Case  Stem  Winder  Watch, 
■  ■  ^™  "~  Charm  and  Chain ,  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, by  selliner  our  ELEC- 
TRIC LAHP  WICKS.  They  can 
be  sold  in  a  few  hours.  They  are 
practically  indestructible.  No  trim- 
ming ;  no  smoke  ;  no  smell. 

OUR  SPECIAL  90-DAY  OF- 
FER,  which  is  apart  from  the 
above :  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  (no  money);  we  will  send 
you  20  wicks,  postpaid ;  sell  them 
at  5  cts.  each 
and  remit  us 
$1,  and  we 
will  mail  to  your  address,  free,  a 
Beautiful  Gold  Plated  WATCH- 
CHAIN  AND  CHARM,  also  a 
HandsomeQoId  Finished  Ring. 
ELECTRICAL  WICK  CO., 
Dept.  T,  Orange,  N.  J. 


(j^  AID  for  tHe  DEAF? 

W;  Sent  on  Trial,  atjsolubely  FEEE 

V  of  expense  or  risk.  Address 

P.,  G.  TIEMAJiN  &  CO.,  107  Pork  Kow,  New  York. 
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HE  LIKED  AUCTIONS 

Mister  Peterson  he  "tended  all  the  auction-sales 
That  came  off 

For  miles  around. 
He  used  to  get  his  back  up,  and  he'd  swow  he 
wouldn't  go, 

But  the  bills  would  always  tease  him,  and  the  first 
thing  he  would  know, 
When  there  was  a  hoop-ti-doo 
In  the  shape  of  a  vendue. 
There  Mr.  Ezry  Peterson  was  regularly  found. 
He  bought  up  patent  winnowers  that  somehow 

wouldn't  sift, 
He  had  a  dozen  spinning-wheels— for  every  one  a 
"swift," 

He  had  a  lot  of  ox-yokes,  though  he  never  owned 
an  ox. 

And  more'n  a  thousand  rusty  keys  that  wouldn't 
fit  the  locks. 

He  never  had  the  moral  strength  to  leave  a  thing 

'twas  cheap, 
And  oh,  the  stuff  he  carted  off— you  should  have 

seen  the  heap! 
But  when  he'd  haul  the  mixture  home  and  dump 

it  in  the  yard. 
Mis'  Peterson  would  hustle  out  and  give  It  to  him 

hard. 

And  though  he'd  promise  better  things,  his  grit 

would  always  fail. 
And,  thunderation,  off  he'd  dodge  and  'tend  an- 
other sale. 
Pod-augers  and  patent  rights, 
Old  fusees  with  busted  sights, 
Tin  lanterns  and  wooden  flails- 
He  jest  went  loony  at  auction-sales. 

Mister  Peterson  he  'tended  all  the  auctions  round. 
Had  to  go 

Or  he  would  bust. 
He  knew  he  hadn't  ought  to,  but  you  see  he  was 
afraid 

That  possibly  it  might  occur  he'd  miss  a  mighty 
trade. 
And  so  at  each  vendue 

He  was  there,  and  bidding,  too, 
A-startin'  ev'ry  figger  just  as  though  he  thought 
he  must. 

The  time  they  thought  Mis'  Peterson  was  surely 
goin'  to  die 

The  Pottses  store  was  auctioned  off,  and  Ezry 
made  a  try 

To  stay  at  home  and  mind  his  biz,  but  when  he 

heard  the  bell 
He  hustled  down  as  quick's  he  could— and  though 

it's  hard  to  tell— 
They  had  a  coffin  up  for  sale ;  the  thing  was  built 

and  planned 

For  some  one  that  it  failed  to  fit— and  so  'twas 

second-hand. 
Now  Ezry  saw  he  had  a  chance  to  save  a  little  tin. 
And  up  he  braced,  as  big's  you  please,  and  bid  that 

coffin  in. 

But  when  they  told  Mis'  Peterson,  she  r'ared  and 

tore,  oh,  my! 
And  got  so  mad  right  through  and  through,  by 
gosh,  she  didn't  die. 
Pod-augers  and  patent  rights, 
Old  fusees  with  busted  sights. 
Broken  tools  and  old  machines— 
And  he  uses  that  cofQn  for  storin'  beans. 

— Lewiston  Journal. 


THE  COURT  COMMITTED  ITSELF 

THE  prisoner  was  making  his  appearance 
before  the  magistrate  for  the  hundredth 
time. 
"Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "you  here 
again  ?" 

"Yes,  your  honor,"  responded  the  prisoner. 

"What  is  the  charge?" 

"Vagrancy— same  as  before,  your  honor." 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  here  about  half  your 
time."  ' 

"Yes,  about  that,  your  honor." 

"Well,  what  do  you  do  it  for?  Why  don't  you 
work?" 

"I  do,  your  honor,  more  than  half  my  time." 

"Ah,  now,"  said  the  magistrate,  surprised,  "if 
you  can  tell  me  where  you  have  ever  worked  I'll 
let  you  off." 

"In  prison,  your  honor,"  answered  the  prisoner, 
brazenly ;  and  the  judge  kept  his  word.— Collier's 
Weekly. 

THE  PREACHER'S  REBUKE 

The  preacher  came  to  dine  with  the  mean  man, 
who,  though  wealthy,  set  but  a  spare  table. 

"I've  nuthin'  to  offer  you,  parson,  but  bacon  an' 
greens,"  said  the  mean  man;  "will  you  ax  a  bless- 
in'  on  'em?" 

"Lord,  make  us  thankful,"  said  the  preacher, 
"for  what  we  are  about  to  receive.  We  expected 
nothing  but  greens,  but  here  is  bacon  also.  Make 
us  truly  thankful."- Sunny  South. 


NOT  THAT  TIME 

"Woman  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  man's 
troubles,"  he  sighed. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  his  wife  answered.  "When 
mama  poured  that  water  on  you  from  the  sec- 
ond-story window  while  you  and  your  jag  were 
reclining  on  the  front  steps  the  other  night  it 
wasn't  the  woman  who  was  at  the  bottom." 


LINGUISTIC  GEOGRAPHY 

"Hello!"  called  a  high-pitched  voice  through  the 
telephone.  "Is  this  Twiggins  and  Haggerty,  in 
the  back-of-the-yards  district?" 

"Yes." 

"This  is  Mr.  Fox,  of  Kenworth.  Is  either  of  the 
firm  in?" 
"Come  again!" 

"I  say,  is  either  member  of  the  firm  in?" 

"Either— either!" 

"Can't  you  understand?" 

"Don't  catch  it.  Say  it  again." 

The  soft  voice  of  the  telephone  girl  at  fne  cen- 
tral station  broke  in.  "Try  'eether,' "  she  sug- 
gested. "Perhaps  they  don't  say  'eyether'  back 
of  the  yards."— Chicago  Tribune. 


HE  WAS  WELL  FED 

A  little  East  Side  boy  was  being  prepared  for 
bed  a  few  evenings  ago  when  he  saw  the  "goose- 
flesh"  on  his  little  limbs ;  he  suddenly  looked  up 
and  asked,  "Mama,  what  are  these  funny  spots 
on  me?" 

His  mama  told  him  she  "didn't  know." 
"Oh,"  said  the  little  one,  "I  know;  it's  some  of 
my  food  sticking  out." 


A  BETTER  GRAFT 

Weary  Wraggs— "When  a  lady  gives  me  a  meal 
I  alius  say,  'May  your  shadow  never  grow  less.'  " 

Frayed  Feeter— "When  a  lady  gives  me  a  meal 
I  alius  say,  'May  your  photographs  alius  need  as 
little  touching  up  as  dey  do  at  present,'  and  git  a 
quarter  in  addition!"— Puck. 


A  POSTPONEMENT  NECESSARY 

"Dar  won't  be  any  baptizin'  dis  mawnin',"  said 
the  colored  deacon.  "Br'er  Williams  is  dez  come 
fum  de  millpon',  en  his  word  is  dat  five  hongry- 
lookin'  alligators  is  out  sunnin'  deyse'f,  en  my 
'speunce  is  dat  dey's  no  respecter  er  pussons!" — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


IN  THOROUGH  SUBJECTION 

Mr.  Meeker,  who  had  gone  to  the  front  door  to 
answer  the  postman's  ring,  put  his  head  inside  the 
door  of  the  room  where  his  wife  was  sitting. 

"It's  a  letter  for  me,  my  dear,"  said  he.  "ShaU 
I  open  it?"— Chicago  Tribune. 


TWINKLE.  TWINKLE,  LITTLE  STAR 

Scintillate,  scintillate,  globule  vivific, 
Wonderingly  contemplated  by  men  scientific ; 
Elevated  and  poised  in  the  ether  capacious, 
KesembUng  a  coruscant  gem  carbonaceous. 

—Boston  Version. 


WISE  PHILOSOPHY 

Perkins  was  bewailing  his  misfortunes,  dwelling 
on  them,  moping  over  them.  "My  dear  fellow," 
said  Wyndham,  "we  all  have  to  go  through  these 
thorny  patches  in  life,  but  we  needn't  sit  down  in 
them." 


HER  NATURAL  RIGHTS 

Mama— "I  don't  see  where  you  get  your  red 
hair ;  you  don't  get  it  from  your  papa,  and  you  cer- 
tainly don't  get  it  from  me." 

Little  Dorothy— "Well,  mama,  can't  I  start 
something?"— Puck. 

WITHOUT 

Liveried  menial— "Me  lud,  the  carriage  waits 
without." 

Lord  Fitz  Josher— "Without  what?" 

Liveried  menial— "Without  horses,  me  lud;  'tis 
an  automobile."— Chicago  Record. 


A  LEFT-OVER  JOKE 

"What  is  the  difference  between  Dewey  and  a 
floor-walker?" 

"One  sails  about  the  seas  and  the  other  sees 
about  the  sales."— Judge. 


The  bald-headed  poet's  admii'ers  write  for 
lock  of  bis  hair.— Time. 


Washing  Willow  Furniture  and 
Wicker  Chairs 

Wiclser  chairs  soon  become  soiled,  but  the; 
I  can  be  cleaned  to  look  like  new  with 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 

and  warm  water.    Use  a  scrubbing  brush;  when 
water  becomes  the  least  soiled,  get  fresh;  follow 
with  a  soft,  dry  cheese  cloth,  and  wipe  dry 
I  White  iron  beds  can  also  be  washed  by  this 
I  tnetbod,  but  must  be  wiped  dry  quickly. 

The  above  is  taken  from  our  free  booklet 
I  "GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  HOUSEWORn  ' 

Sent  free  on  request  to 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 
rhtnigo,         St.  Louis,       New  York,  Boston. 


n 


Acre  of^rim! 


! 

I  and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

Isvstem — being  the  theme  of 

.  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

I  By  Prof.  F.  W.  VfOLL, 

I*  of  the  University  of  WisconsiD,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  196  paEesand  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfo.  Co. 
•  Salem,  O.  ia  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 

Ithesub'icct'   It  includes: 
I— Sllaee  Crops.  II— Silos, 
i      III— Silage.  IV— Feedlagof  Silage 

I  V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 
:  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture. 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
J  for  feeding  stock.    They  are  going  rapidly. 
\  Toavoid  disinterested  inquirers  the 

Price  is  10c  coin  or  stamps. 
SILVER  MFC.  CO 
Salem,  Ohio. 
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"p^R^ifell*  CUT  IN  TWO 

Musical  Instruments  of  all  Kinds 

fine  toned  and  of  beautiful  construction,  work- 
manship and  finish.  Shipped  direct  from  factory 
at  wholesale  prices  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination. We  have  the  best  for  the  least  money. 
A  sweet  toned  Mandolin,  finely 
finished  in  mahogany  and 
maple.  9  ribs,  *4.00,  deal- 
ers ask  88.00;  high  grade 
Guitar  $S.yO,worthi6.00; 
StradivariusModel  Violin, 
case  and  full  outfit.  $3.15 
equal  to  any  sold  at$6.50; 
Banjos  i>1.25   and  up; 
Grajihophones  1^5  and  up. 


PIANOS  and  ORGANS 


sent  on  30  days  FREE  TRIAL.  A  8350 
high  grade  Kenwood  Piano  #  155.  A  W.'i  j 
Organ  #83. 50.  Pianos  as  low  as  *iaO 
Oriransdown  to  $31.75.  All  instruments  guaranteed. 
Send  for  large  illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  -Address. 
CASH  BUYERS'INION.  160  W.VanBuren St.,B-  7,  Chicago 


fl  %n  BatH  GabinetXSS.OO 

Our  new  1902  style  Saunre  Quaker 

I  guaranteed  best  of  all  cabinets  at  any 
price.  Has  real  door  on  binges,  steel 
frame,  best  materials,  rubber  lined, 
]  folds  flaw  lasts  20  years.  Turklsb  and 
,  Vapor  bathft  at  home  Sc  each. 
I  Open  the  millions  of  pores, 
I  sweats  poisons  out  of  the  blood, 
I  keeps  you  clean  and  healthy. 
I  beautifies  complexion.  Physl- 
I  etuim  recommend  It  for  Colds* 
iLaOrlppe,  Rheumatism,  Neu- 
^ralirla,  Obesity,  Female  Ills, 
all  Blo<»d,  Skin,  Nerve  or  Kid- 
ney troubles.  Money  refunded  after  30  days  use,  if  not 
as  represented.  Price  with  heater,  directions,  formulas, 
$5.00.  Face  Steamer  $1.00  extra.  Order  today.  Write 

Btj:  Waifes.  Splendid  Seller.  I  floents  Wanted. 

World  Mfg.  Com  87  World  B'ld's.  Clnebmotl,  O. 

IT  TURNS  TO  STONE! 

A  Fence  Post,  costing  but  a  trifle 
more  than  Cedar,  and  lasting 

HALF  A  CENTURY 

OR  LONGER. 

Adapted  for  ALL  Fences.  Write 
for  Descriptive  Circular. 

DURABLE  CEMENT 
POST  COMPANY, 

Battle  Creek,     -     -  Michigan. 

$1,000  SALARY  PER  YEIR! 

ladies  or  Gentlemen  We  have  shared  the  general  pros. 
S&iSfaHBMHHH^^H*  perity  of  the  coantry.  and  we  now 
need  one  or  two  permanent  representatives  in  each 
irtate  to  look  after  our  interests,  manage  our  agents, and 
attend  to  collections.  This  Dosition  involves  no  canvass- 
ing and  is  a  bona  fide  weekly  salaried  position,  with  all 
expenees  paid,  to  the  right  party.  It  is  mainly  office 
work  conducted  at  your  own  home,  with  an  occasional 
trip  out  among  the  agents.  No  investment  reqnired. 
Also  three  salaried  vacancies  in  the  traveling  Jepart- 
tnenf.  Enclose  references  and  eelf-addressed  stamnnd 
envelooetO  PBOVIDENCE  CO..G-J0  Csxton  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 


^  m  m        Soiled  sDd  faded  carpet*, 

^#  ^\  I  I     |V  %  tf  ^\      ■  t/o^  tlresse5  sd4  ctothtng  of  all 

I    ^1  U  y  ^      III  '^'"'^  ^  '^'^  ^'^ 

experience  necesaarj  to  get 
bi-iiiittful  colors  tbat  won't 
Fbeezs.  Boa  or  Wiso  Oct 
-  with  ToxK'fl  Fbixcb  Dtks. 

Each  pacVage  colors  from  one  to  fuur  pounds  according  to  shade.  To  intnj- 
duce  them  give  name  of  jour  dealer  and  we  will  eend  you  0  packages  for  40a 
or!  for  lOo.    Say  whettiw  fornool  or  cotton.  Addresa 

FBEMCU  DV£  CO.,   Box4€4i    VA8SAB,  MICH. 


Dye 

30  minutes 


plated  Bracelet  eent] 
ingosetaof  our  LADIES 
for25e.  a  set;  (each  pin 
Jewel.)  Simply  eend 
we  will  send  you  the 
eold.send  us  the  money 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is 


the  lock  opens  with  a  dainty  little  key. 
take  ba<;k  all  the£ina  you  cannot  sell. 


free  to  any  one  for  »«11- 
QOLD  plated  DrcBi  Pins 
set  with  an  eiquiiito 
your  name  &  address  ft 
pina  postpaid.  When 
&  we  will  send  you  the 
beautifully  engraved  At 


We  trnst  you  &  will 
Write  to-day. 

THE  aLiXWELL  CO.,  Dept,  655,  St.  Louis,  Mo- 


SHIPPED ONAPPROVAL 

d  ti*ial  to  anj-  addresM  t)efore  you  pay  a  cenC 
1900  MODELS,  best  makes.  $11  lo  $20 
•99  &  "98  MODELS,  high  grade.  $8  to  $13 
600  Shopworn  and  SecoDd  Hand 
Wheels,  $3,  $5,  $8  and  $10. 
Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale.  Write  for 
Art  Catalogue  and  Bargain  List, 

MAKE  MONEY  fast  and  easy  aa 
our  representative  in  your  town.  First 
applicants  may  obtain  FREE  CSE  of 
sample  wheel  to  introduce  them,  or  can 
EARN  A  BICYCLE  distributing  cat- 
alogues for  us.  Get  our  special  offer 
and  inducements  to  agents. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  43  B.  Chicago. 

SILVER  WATCH  FREE! 

These  W&tcbte  are  Solid  Silver,  Ladies' or  Gents'  nie,  and 
at  reuil  would  coft  opwardi  of  fS.  or  |10,  but  to  Intredue* 
our  Persian  Petrified  Perfumery  we  will  send  you  thii  Wateb 
Free  if  yon  take  adTantape  ot,our  marrelouj  offer. 
If  joa  want  one  CUT  THIS  OUT  write  to  oj  without 
detay.With  your  Utter  send  ui  your  name  k  poitoSco 
address  and  we  will  send  you  on  consignment,  to  bcH 
for  5  cenu  each,  20  cases  of  Persian  Petrified  Per. 
fumery  and  our  offer.  After  you  recelrs  the  beautiful 
Watch  wo  shall  expect  you  to  show  it  to  your  frlenda 
and  call  their  attention  to  this  adrertlsement.  Tbo 
Watch  is  eent  Free,  by  Registered  Post,  on  your  eora- 
plying  with  our  adrenisement,  and  tha  mar*e)oua 
offer  which  w«  send,  and  It  la  Fully  Warranted. 
Tou  iriti  bo  more  than  satlaBcd.    Address  at  osoo. 

PERSIAN  PERFUMERY  CO., 
19  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


IT  COSTS  NOTHING 

to  try  our  Sewing  Machines.  We 
ship  direct  from  factory  to  consu- 
mer. Save  agents  profl  ts.  30  days 
free  trial.  117.500  sold.  Warranted 
SO  Years.    All  attachments  free. 

$40.00  Arlington  for  S14.00 

945.00  Arlinston  for  $16.00 

$60.00  Kenwood  for  $S1.&0 

Other  Machtoe*  at  $8,  $9  Sc  $11.50 
I  Illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonlAls 
free.  Write  at  once  for  our  speoial 
freightoffer.  Address,  CASH  BUYERS*  UNION. 
158-164 W.VanBarenSt.,B-  7>  CMcagoJlL 


Buys 
etc. 


Blende  Com- 

Unguaranteed. 


DEPOSIT 


$11.75 

d^l/C  CA  Buvs  &D  Cp-To-Date 
«PJI;.^U  Model.  Fully  piaraaleed. 
CO 7  cnBu}>i»  Full  Racing 
•p^^.^V  Model,  Shop  -  worn 
Bicycles  from  $10  up.  2nd  Hand 
Wheels  from  $5.U0  up.  We  want 
agents  everyw  here.  64  page  cata- 
logue of  bic>'cle  parts  and  repairs 
free.  Write  for  Ciitalogues  and  see 
how  you  can  get  a  Blcjrcle  free  by 
helping  us  advertise.  Addr^Dept. 
B43,  VICTOR  MANFG.  CO. 
16M6T  Plymouth  PI. .Chicago,  111. 


GUITAR,  MANDOLIN, 

VIOLIN,  BANJO,  PIANO  AND 

nDRAM  Seir-Taaght,  wUhoDtNofes,  by 
UnUHIl  Figure  Music.    Big  illustrated 
CatalogrorSeir-lDstmetors  ud  Instruments 
sent  FREE>    We  ship  the  first  Instrumen  t  la 
each  localllj  at  a  big  discount,  simply  to  adver- 
tise our  goods  and  establish  a  trade.  Address 

e.C.HOWE,  459  Bay  State  Bidg.,  CHICAQO 


^g^^  Send  OS  youraddrett 

iP  MM  A  llaif  VllKA  andwewillshowyon 

X      i«  d  WUIC  howtom»ke|3.d.y 

■  IB  ^I^H  w  absolutely  sure;  we 

^B^^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.    Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure,  write  at  once. 
BOYAL  AUHLFACTljBlNti  CO.,  Box  64«   UXTBOIT,  AlCO. 


10  Weeks 


The  biggest,  brightest  and 
best  Western  Weekly 
paper  in  existence.  Grana 
views  o£  seenery,  stories  of 


10c 


udrenture  and  full  minlnflr  reports  weekly.  Tenth 
year.  Solely  to  introduee  the  paper  it  will  he  sent  10 
weeks  on  trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  sil  50c. ;  12  for  gl. 
Stamps  taSen.   ILMSTIt  ITKl)  WEEKbV,  dk.nvek,  iolo. 


Make  Big  Wage^ 

•AT  HOME- 


I  H  II  I  r  m\  and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 
■  1  W0  I  H  ^0  work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  ilS  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particularato  all  sending 
2c.  stamp.  MUS.A.  Il.WIUUINS,  Boz20  Benton  Harljor,aieta. 


WANTED 


Reliable  men  or  women  to  sell  our 
goods  to  the  consumer  In  com- 

 numities  from  1,000  to  10,000  pop- 

■i-i-^CC-^-v^-v^-*.-*.  ulation ;  iiermanent  employment  at 
good  pay.  Address  THE  GREAT  EASTERN  COFFEE 
&  TEA  CO.,  SOI  South  10th  Street,  St.  LouIh,  Mo. 

M  M  Silk  Frine*  CsrdB.  Lot«.  Traatpuvot,  E«- 

lA/  ■  cort  &  AcquAloUsce  CftnlJ,  Kew  PuuIm, 
■  ■  fc  ■  Mew  Gamefl,  Premium  Articlea,  ke.  FiOMt 
Sample  Book  of  VisitiDg  &  BiddeQ  Nkmo  m  ■  nfiM 
Cards,  BiR^flt  CaUloru*.  Send  Sc  sUmp  I!  Jll||lx 
for  ftU.  OaiU  CARD  CO..  CADIZ.  OHIO.  UHI1UII 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
80  days.  >o  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DB.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Ohio* 


PATPNT  secured  or  money  all  returned.  Exam.  Free, 
raililll  0OU.AMEB  &  CO.,  1040  F.  St.,  Walk.,  n.  c. 


Afbil  1.  1900 


the;   F^AFL/Vl  AIND  F^It^BSIOE; 
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iC  "LJONESTY  is  the  best 
-■■^    policy."  Nobody 
contradicts  it. 

Your  dealer  can  get  lamp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Which  does 
he  get  ?    Which  do  you  get  ? 

Macbeth' s  "pearl  top"  and  "pearl 
glass ' '  are  tough  against  heat ;  not 
one  in  a  hundred  breaks  in  use.  The 
glass  is  clear  as  well  as  tough.  They 
are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimneys 
that  last  till  they  rot,  unless  some  acci- 
dent happens  to  them.  i 

Our  "  Index "  descrtbes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  Witli  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Hundreds  of  tHoosandB,  all  over  the  worlds 
tise  Vapo-Creaolene.  Do  you  ?  Cresolene  Is  a 
speclttc  for  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  Coughs,  Cold. 

A  germi  cide  of  great  value  in  the  treatment 
of  contagious  diseases,  as  Diphtheria  and  Scar- 
let Fever.  ,  ,^ 

Descriptive  booklet  giving  testimonials  by 
physicians  and  prominent  people  free. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene  Co.,180  Fulton  St.,W.  Y.  City. 


This  Neat  Little  Garment  Is  a  Combined 

Bust  and  Skirt  Supporter 

It  comes  quite  to  the  waist  line,  la  self  adjust- 
ing and  fits  beautifully.  In  ordering  give  b.ust 
and  waist  measure.  Price  In  drab,  white,  black 
or  netting,  81.00  postpaid. 

We  Want  Agents  for  this  fast  selling  Waist,  and  to 
any  lady  who  sends  us,  with  her  order,  the  name  and 
addressof one  good  agent.wewillallowareductionof  30 
cts.  In  the  price,  making  the  cost  70  cts.  instead  of  ?1.00. 

The  Crescent  Works.  SS:F- 

21  Main  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
General  Agents  Wanted. 


BE  A  BEE  KEEPER. 

Fascinating  and  profitable  occupation.  Our  fcJemi- 
Honthly  Magazine, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

tells  &U  about  It,  bo  that  begioDers  understand  bow  to  liandle  bees 
and  ma^e  money.  Sample  copy  and  books  on  Bee  Chilture  and  cata- 
logue ot  all  Bee  Supplies  free  if  you  mention  thSs  paper.  We  are 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  everything  tor  bee  keepers. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


KEEP  YOUR  FEET  COOL 

Can  be  attached  to  any  shoe,  New  or  Old.  Price  50  cents 
per  pair.   Easilj;  attached  by  any  shoe-maker.   Write  for 
circular,  or  inquire  of  your  shoe-dealer. 
H.  H.  TROXEL  &  CO.,         -  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


DR.f:VIILHQ[TS(ORiaiNAl) 

»  lAfflCSSYRINQB. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  VAGINAL  SYRINGE. 

Its  principle  of  action— that  of  liVJECTIOV 
and  SUCTION— assures  a  thorough  cleansing. 

ALL  in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber  ;  always 
ready  for  instant  use.    Our  illustrated  booklet, 
"Uaeful Information  for  WomeUf  "free- 
Rffiis'ttktD)    DR.  F.  WILHOFT,  555  Molt  Ave.,  New  York. 


W©  Will  Make  You 

SUIT  or  OVERCOAT  for 


$^.50 


♦  If  you  have  any  goods  on  hand  to  be  made  into  suits 
I  or  overcoats,  we  will  cut,  make,  and  furnish  all  lin- 
J  ings,  silk,  buttons,  etc.,  for  the  above  price,  KIT  and 
t  W0UK3lANSHlP<;uariu.u-ed.  Self -measurement  blanks, 
I  fashion  plate  of  latest  styles,  etc..  furnished  upon 
I  request.  Write  us  for  further  information, 
t  THE  COLUMBIA  TAILORLNG  CO. 

I  Dept.  5,       lSa-18?  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


^BABY  CARRIAGES. 


Shipped 

 C.O.D.to 

Combinatiou  Go-Carts  anyone. 

^Direct  from  factory  at  lonest  nholesitle  prices. 
Dealers  large  profits  saved.  No  money  in  advance. 

$18  Carriage,  $9.00  I  $5.00  Carriage  $3.00 

^$12      '•        $6.00  I  GO-CABTS  from  $3.00  up. 
3Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  special  offer 
_     '  CASH  BCYEKS'  riXlON, 

164  West  Van  Bureu  St.,     B-T  .         Ohlraeo,  Ills. 


UowioDye 

■  V  bother.  Sent  FREE.  CUSBI 


Dyeing.  It  saves  time,  money  and 
CUSHINQ  &  CO.,  FOXCBOFT, MAINE. 


f    I    HOUSEHOLD   f  1 

[continued  fkoai  page  13] 

THE  INCAPABLE 

"In  God's  own  image"— on  tlie  world's  highway 

He  stands— incapable ;  a  human  drone, 
Where  only  shadows  of  great  actions  play, 

Too  feeble-hearted  to  demand  his  own. 
God  lent  him  strength  of  muscle  and  of  mind, 

The  power  to  do  a  man's  work,  and  to  tear 
The  chains  away  from  poverty  and  bind 

The  coward  unbelief  within  its  lair. 
And  yet  he  stands— a  loafer,  while  the  thi'ong 

Of  helpful,  busy  workers  pass  him  by; 
He  hears  the  happy  note  of  labor's  song. 

His  only  answer  is  a  sullen  sigh; 
Who  was  it  took  the  sand  from  out  his  will— 

The  strong,  hai'd  sand,  and  put  soft  putty  there? 
Who  bred  the  laziness  that  could  but  kill 

The  courage  that  should  frame  the  brave  "I 
dare!" 

His  parents— they  who  thought  to  buy  with  gold 

What  God  has  said  can  only  come  through  work 
And  self-denial— for  the  world  can  hold 

No  honest  habitation  for  the  shirk. 
Poor,  useless  loafer  on  the  world's  highway. 

As  youth  goes  crowding  past  you,  stand  and  tell 
How  foolish  love  turned  God's  work  into  play ; 

They  made  yj)ur  path  too  soft— incapable ! 

— Kural  New-Yorker. 

BABY'S  NEEDS 

FOE  a  babj'  who  is  unable  to  walk,  but 
can  sit  alone,  a  swing-chair  may  be 
made,  which  is  often  a  rest  from  the 
high-chair.  I  took  a  child's  rocking- 
chair  and  sawed  off  the  lower  part,  legs  and 
rockers,  then  fastened  strong  rope  throiigh 
holes  bored  in  the  bottom  and  back,  also  tied 
to  the  arms.  These  ropes  were  tied  to  a 
spring  on  each  side.  The  spring  was  doubled, 
and  a  rope  from  the  ends  fastened  to  a  hook 
in  the  ceiling  or  doorway  made  the  chair 
complete.  Baby  could  swing  back  and  forth 
or  up  and  down  to  his  heart's  content,  the 
whole  cost  being  but  forty  cents.  These 
chairs  may  be  found  in  the  stores  at  a  cost 
of  two  dollars  and  upward,  but  with  a  little 
ingenuity  a  home-made  one  will  satisfy  the 
child,  and  at  a  much  smaller  expense. 

To  protect  the  clothes  while  creeping  it  is 
well  to  make  the  baby  some  "creepers." 
These  can  be  made  with  the  upper  part  like 
an  apron  or  waist,  large  enough  to  cover  the 
dress,  and  the  lower  part  like  drawers  ex- 
tending below  the  knees. 

Accustom  baby  to  going  out  every  pleasant 
day.  Even  in  winter  there  are  many  days 
when  the  child  may  be  taken  out  in  his  car- 
riage if  warmly  clothed.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
keep  the  sunshine  and  air  from  the  baby  all 
winter,  and  render  him  more  liable  to  colds 
and  other  illness: 

Eubber  toys  are  very  desirable  for  first 
playthings.  The  "squeak"  delights  the  baby, 
and  the  toys  can  be  washed  occasionally. 
Avoid  painted  toys  or  those  which  will  stain 
the  skin  when  wet.  A  child  is  usually  more 
pleased  with  one  thing  at  a  time  than  with 
a  large  assortment  of  toys  before  him.  A 
large  newspaper  will  often  amuse  a  baby  for 
some  time  while  the  busy  mother  is  about 
her  household  cares. 

Of  course,  the  baby  needs  some  attention, 
and  will  tire  at  times  of  the  most  interesting 
amusements,  but  the  woman  who  has  no  as- 
sistance in  her  work  will  save  herself  many 
steps  and  much  care  if  she  keeps  her  child 
independently  busy. 

Jennie  Makepeace. 

SOME  GOOD  RECEIPTS 

Buckwheat  Sweet  Beead.— You  will 
need  two  tablespoonf uls  of  shortening,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  tea- 
cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  half  teaspoonf  ul  of 
soda,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  wheat-flour  and 
one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  buckwheat-flour. 
Pour  into  a  small  dripping-pan,  and  bake  in 
a  moderately  hot  oven.  This  should  be 
eaten  while  warm  with  butter,  and  is  de- 
licious. 

Bakees'  Gingee-cookies.— Cream  one 
and  one  half  cupfuls  of  molasses  and  one 
cupful  of  lard,  add  one  teaspoonf  ul  of  ginger 
and  one  te*spoonful  of  salt,  then  pour  in 
one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  rich  sour  milk 
into  which  has  been  dissolved  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda;  stir  all  together  and  thicken 
with  flour.  Roll  out  rather  thick,  cut  with 
a  cooky-cutter,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven. 

EusKS.— Take  three  cupfuls  of  bread- 
dough  and  mix  with  two  thirds  of  a  cupful 
of  shortening,  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  one 
cupful  of  warm  milk;  add  two  eggs  and 
flour  enough  to  thicken.  Put  in  pail,  and 
let  rise  until  light,  then  roll  out  two  thirds 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  with  biscuit-cutter ; 
let  rise  again  until  light,  and  bake  for 
twenty-five  minutes.      M.  H.  Baldwin. 


WHAT  HER  MOTHER-IN-LAW  SAID 


TIMELY  ADVICE  GIVEN  TO  A  YOUNG  WIFE 

If  there  ever  is  a  time  when  a  woman 
needs  help  and  counsel  it  is  in  those  months 
which  follow  marriage,  the  period  of  phys- 
ical adjustment  to  the  new  condition  of 
wifehood.  There  is  something  pathetic  in 
the  story  told  below,  reflecting  as  it  does 
in  the  main  the  experience  of  so  many 
young  wives. 

"Three  months  after  marriage,"  the  story- 
begins,  "I  became  very  miserable.  1  was 
so  sick  and  nervous,  birt  I  did  not  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  me." 

Many  a  wife  who  reads  those  words  will 
recall  her  own  condition  in  those  early  days 
of  marriage,  when  she  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  motherhood,  and  found  herself  suffering 
and  fearful.  Womanly  modesty  closed  her 
lips  on  the  questions  which  vexed  her  mind, 
and  away  from  home  and  family  there  was 
no  one  who  out  of  her  experience  could  give 
her  a  word  of  advice  or  counsel.  Happier 


was  this  other  young  wife.  Her  husband's 
mother  read  her  condition  with  the  eyes  of 
experience,  and  better  than  giving  advice 
gave  her  the  medicine  to  strengthen  and 
cure  her. 

A  YOUNG  WIFE'S  STOEY 

"About  ten  years  ago  I  was  married,  and 
three  months  later  I  became  very  miserable, 
but  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
me,"  writes  Mrs.  John  Hemmis,  of  Munson 
Station,  Pa.  "I  was  so  sick  and  nervous, 
was  not  able  to  do  any  work  at  all,  had  to 
hire  it  all  done.  My  husband's  mother  had 
been  using  your  remedies,  and  one  day  she 
came  oyer  to  see  me  and  brought  some  of 
your  'Favor itei  Prescription'  with  her,  and 
said,  'Take  that  medicine— I  know  it  will 
help  you.'  I  took  it  and  it  did  help  me,  and 
I  got  better  of  the  bad  feelings  that  I  had 
before  I  commenced  taking  it;  was  soon 
able  to  do  my  work  myself.  I  took  the  med- 
icine right  along  till  after  the  baby  came, 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  Dr.  Pierce's  Favor- 
ite Prescription  is  better  than  all  the  other 
doctor's  medicine  put  together." 

If  every  young  wife  had  so  good  a  friend 
and  wise  a  counselor  in  her  husband's 
mother  there  would  be  less  unhappiness  in 
the  world.  The  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription  by  young  wives  prevents  or 
cures  those  feelings  of  depression  which  are 
so  common  when  maternity  is  anticipated. 
It  tranquilizes  the  nerves,  encourages  the 
appetite,  and  causes  the  sleep  to  be  natural 
and  refreshing.  As  the  body  is  strengthened, 
the  mind  recovers  its  brightness.  There  is 
no  more  gloomy  fears  of  the  future.  The 
little  wardrobe  is  prepared  with  the  ten- 
derest  delight,  and  the  hour  of  trial  is 
approached  in  comfort  and  the  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  favorable  result.  ■ 

WONDEEFUL  EESULTS 

All  women  who  have  used  "Favorite  Pre- 
scription" in  prenatal  preparation  testify 
to  the  wonderful  and  unexpected  results 
produced  by  this  medicine.  This  is  espec- 
ially the  case  with  those  whose  past  experi- 
ences in  maternity  have  been  peculiarly 
painful  and  prolonged.  To  have  the  baby's 
advent  made  practically  painless;  to  have 
the  time  of  trial  reduced  to  a  brief  period 
where  heretofore  it  has  been  prolonged  into 
liours ;  these  things  seem  almost  miraculous 
and  past  belief.  Yet  these  are  the  results 
which  follow  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription. 

"When  I  wrote  to  you  in  March,  asking 
advice  as  to  what  to  do  for  myself,"  says 
Mrs.  Ella  Eeynolds,  of  Guffie,  McLean  Co., 
Ky.,  "I  was  expecting  to  become  a  mother 
in  June  and  was  sick  all  of  the  time.  Had 
been  sick  for  several  months.  Could  not  get 
anything  to  stay  in  my  stomach,  not  even 
water.  Had  a  mishap  twice  in  six  months, 
threatened  all  the  time  with  this  one.  Had 
female  weakness  for  several  years.  My 


hips,  back  and  lower  bowels  hurt  me  all  the 
time.  Had  numbness  from  my  hips  down. 
Had  several  hard  cramping  spells,  and  was 
not  able  to  do  any  work  at  all.  I  received 
your  answer  in  a  few  days,  telling  me  to 
take  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription.  I 
took  three  bottles,  and  before  I  had  taken  it 
a  week  I  was  better,  and  before  I  had  taken 
it  a  month  I  was  able  to  help  do  my  work. 
On  the  27th  of  May  my  baby  was  born,  and 
I  was  only  sick  three  hours,  and  had  an 
easy  time.  The  doctor  said  I  got  along 
nicely,  and  my  husband  said,  'If  it  had  not 
been  for  Dr.  Pierce  we  would  not  have  had 
this  boy.' 

"We  praise  Dr.  Pierce's  medicines,  for  it 
has  cured  me.  I  am  better  now  than  I  have 
been  for  thirteen  years.  I  hope  all  that  are 
afiflicted  will  do  as  I  have  done  and  be 
cured."  • 

IT  WILL  cure  you,  TOO 

Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  is  es- 
sentially a  woman's  medicine.  It  is  designed 
to  cure  those  womanly  ailments  which  are 
productive  of  most  of  woman's  suffering.  It 
reaches  the  most  obstinate  cases  if  its  use 
is  patiently  persisted  in.  It  is  a  perfect  reg- 
ulator. It  dries  the  drains  which  sap  the 
strength,  heals  inflammation  and  ulceration 
and  cures  female  weakness.  The  aching 
back,  the  throbbing  head,  the  nervousness' 
experienced  by  so  many  women  are  entirely 
cured  by  "Favorite  Prescription." 

"I  was  a  great  sufferer  for  six  years,  and 
doctored  all  the  time  with  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent physicians,  but  did  not  receive  any 
benefit,"  writes  Mrs.  George  Sogden,  of  641 
Bonda  street,  Saginaw  (South),  Mich.  "One 
day  as  I  was  reading  a  paper  I  saw  your 
advertisement,  and  although  I  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  ever  getting  better,  thought  I 
would  write  to  you.  When  I  received  your 
letter  telling  me  what  to  do  I  commenced  to 
take  your  medicine  and  follow  your  advice. 
I  have  taken  ten  bottles  in  all,  also  five  vials 
of  the  'Pleasant  Pellets.'  Am  now  regular 
after  having  missed  two  years  and  suffered 
with  pain  in  the  head  and  back.  I  was  so 
nervous,  could  not  eat  or  sleep.  Now  I  can 
thank  you  for  my  recovery." 

Women  who  are  suffering  from  disease  in 
aggravated  form  are  invited  to  consult  Dr. 
Pierce  by  letter,  free.  All  correspondence 
is  treated  as  strictly  private  and  guarded  as 
sacredly  confldentiaL  Address  ^Dr.  K.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thousands  of.  women  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Dr.  Pierce's  offer  of  free  consul- 
tation by  letter  have  expressed  their  pleasure 
at  the  escape  thus  afforded  from  the  un- 
pleasant questions,  the  indelicate  examina- 
tions and  offensive  local  treatments  which 
some  of  their  friends  had  submitted  to  at 
the  hands  of  their  local  physicians. 

WOMANLY  CONFIDENCE 

in  Dr.  Pierce's  methods  and  medicines  is 
strengthened  by  his  success.  As  chief  con- 
sulting physician  to  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Pierce, 
assisted  by  his  staff  of  nearly  a  score  of 
skilled  physicians,  has  in  the  past  thirty 
years  and  over  treated  and  cured  more  than 
half  a  million  women.  There  is  no  similar 
offer  of  free  medical  advice  made  to  women 
which  can  show  such  an  extended  and  un- 
broken record  of  success  in  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  womanly  diseases. 

"Favorite  Prescription"  contains  no  alco- 
hol, and  is  altogether  free  from  opium, 
cocaine  and  other  narcotics. 

The  practice  of  some  unscrupulous  dealers 
of  trying  to  substitute  a  less  meritorious 
medicine  for  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescrip- 
tion should  be  promptly  rebuked  by  the  cus- 
tomer. It  is  a  dangerous  practice,  many 
substitutes  being  heavily  loaded  with  harm- 
ful narcotics.  "Favorite  Prescription"  can 
be  absolutely  relied  on.  It  always  helps. 
It  almost  always  cures.  ' 

THE  WIFE'S  OWN  BOOK 

would  be  a  good  title  to  Dr.  Pierce's  Com- 
mon Sense  Medical  Adviser.  For  while  the 
book  is  for  the  whole  family,  it  contains  so 
much  of  particular  interest  to  women  who 
have  the  care  of  a  home,  that  it  is  of  especial 
value  to  every  wife  and  mother.  The  book  is 
given  away.  It  is  a  large  book,  containing 
1,008  pages,  and  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send 
31  one-cent  stamps  foi?  the  book  in  stout 
cloth  binding,  or  only  21  stamps  for  the 
paper-covered  volume.  Address  Dr.  E.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

low  RATE  HOME  SEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain Route  are  now  running  a  series  of  excursions 
to  the  West  and  Southwest,  tickets  on  sale  April 
3d  and  17th,  at  very  low  rates.  Maps,  folders, 
time-cards  and  illustrated  pamphlets  on  the  va- 
rious states  mailed  free  on  application  to  H.  C. 
Townseud,  G.  F.  and  X.  Agent,  St.  Louis. 
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A  Reliable  Electric  Belt 

At  a  Reasonable  Price 


THE 


HEALTH 
*  BELT 

Dr.  A.  Owen's  Electric  Belt 


Scientifically  made  and  practically  applied. 

All  of  the  beneficial  results  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  from  Electricity  can  be  had 
by  using  a  Dr.  Owen  Electric  Belt. 

Have  you  nervous  debility?  Threatened 
with  brain  fag?  Is  there  functional  de- 
rangement of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
due  to  overwork  or  disregard  to  the  laws  of 
health?  If  so,  we  offer  you  in 

The  Dr.  A.  Owen  Electric  Belt 

that  which  is  yearly  curing  thousands  even 
where  medicines  have  failed. 

Call  or  send  for  our  large  Illustrated  Book, 
which  treats  fully  and  scientifically  on  how 
to  cure  yourself  at  home  with  electricity. 

The  Largest,  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  Electric 
Company  in  the  World 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO., 
20I  to  211  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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ELGIN,  WALTHAM 

and  GOLD  -  FILLED  WATCHES, 

Warranted  20  Tears,  ARE  TUE  LOWEST. 

Before  70U  bu;  i  t  will  not  cost  you  &  ceot  to  ezamina 
this  great  bar^in;  Watch  and  Chain,  eompletet 
$4 .50.  CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  1 1  to  us  with 
your  oame,  post  &£ce  and  expresa  ofSce  address 
and  will  send  you  CO.  D.  for  examinatioD 
this  beautifully  en^irdved  141c  double  huntiog 
case,  gold  plated,  stem  wind  and  Btem  set  watch 
Stted  with  a  ri>:bl7  jeweled  movement,  guamc- 
teed  a  [>erfect  timekeeper  and  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  any  l-'iS.OO  watch.  A  long  gold  plated 
chain  for  ladies  or  vest  chain  for  gentd  and  our 
20  year  guarantee  eentwith  each  watch.  After 
examinalion  if  you  are  satisfied  it  is  a  great 
bargain  pay  the  eipresa  aeen  t  our  special  price 
$4.50  express  charges  and  i  t  is  yours. 
, Mention  If  you  want  gent's  or  ladies*  siio. 

6'  DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO., 

^-  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dept.  A18,  835  Dearborn  Street. 


HARTMAN 


STEEL  ROD 
PICKET  FENCE 
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fills  completely  all  fence  requisites  as  to  beauty,  utility 
and  durability.  Spei:ially  designed  for  lawns,  parks, 
cemeteries,  school  grounds,  etc.  Looks  best  and  is  best 
when  bnilt  with  our  steel  posts.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  26.  ELLWOOD  CITY.  PA. 
Or  Room  77,  SOW  Broadway,  Aew  Tork  City. 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

35  different  designs,  the;  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO.  IND.,  W.  8.  A 

WHERE  GOES  YOUR  MONEY 

9WHEN  YOU  BUY  FENCE  ? 

Lots  of  it  goes  into  the  icalePfl 
pocket.  Why  not  save  that  amount! 
How!    Buy  yotir  fencing  from  oa. 

We  Kell  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

ilrect  to  the  farmer  fit  wholesole.  The  dealer  can't  buy 
tt  any  cheaper  ttian  yoa  can.  It  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  hiehest 
priced  fences  on  the  market.  Completely  interwoven— aio  loose 
exulfl  to  oniavel.    Circulars  and  dlscosnts  free. 

ADVANOS  FENCE  CO.,    116  Old  St.f  Peorl*,  UL 


NO  DIRT  LEFT 

in  clothes  washed  withtbe 

"BUSY  BEE  WASHER" 
100  pieces  in  one  hour  ana 
hard  work  done.  That 
is  the  record.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  EicTuslve 
_  sale,  write  for  terms, 

Lake  Erie  Mfg.  Co.,  1 1 6  E.  1 3  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


•  B^-,  —  BICYCLES  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER 

JW^^fjr  from  the  OLD  RELIABLE  CO.  Great  Special 
Sale.  Nearly  8000  Bicycle*,  every  one  a 
LBARCAIN.  Must  be  sold.  All  rnakes,  2nd 
Ih'ds.  S6  and  up.  Late  Models  new  SI  1.60 
land  up.  Shipped  anywhere  on  approval.  A 
f  fen  more  good  agents  wanted.  BI^  Tloney. 
'  Write  to-day  for  big  list  and  special  offers  never 

 before  approached.    BROWN-LEWIS  CO. 

D.pl.(  J  )  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


FREE 


THIS  BANQLE  RINQ 

["i^^   ■*    «v"— *     with  Initial  engraved,  warrant- 
IV5/  ed  to  wear  three  years,  to  any  one  sending  us  10 
cents  for  our  Bargains  in  -Jewelry.    Shell  Nov- 
elty Co.,  Dept.  F.  M.,  194  Broadwny,  New  York. 


pREE 


'PPP  niPADCl  Fifty  lOc.  cigars  (or  100  5c.  cigars) 
lllbk    wllXHnO  I    free  to  YOU.    Send  for  particulars. 

AS.SOi;lATED  BUYERS,  llanhatlan  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


"THE  NICKEL  SPEAKER"  ^Lt.!™. 

60  new  pieces  each  month,  for  all  grades.  Toledo,  Iowa. 


^  FARM  SELECTIONS 

CONDENSED  COW  TALK 

Ojj  A  good  many  farms  the  calf-pails 
are  a  sight  to  behold— they  are 
cleaned  when  it  comes  handy,  and 
it  doesn't  come  handy  very  often. 
They  smell  bad,  and  quickly  contaminate 
the  milk,  and  undoubtedly  are  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  trouble  known  as  scours.  A 
dairyman  recently  told  us  that  he  had 
solved  that  problem.  He  said,  "I  use  a 
separator  run  by  pony-power,  which  I 
start  up  when  about  half  through  milking. 
As  soon  as  I  am  through  there  is  plenty  of 
the  warm  skim-milk,  and  I  feed  it  in  the 
pails  I  have  just  used  for  milking.  As  I 
have  little  mangers  for  the  calves,  the  pails 
do  not  get  dirty,  and  as  they  have  to  be 
washed  anyway  after  milking,  the  calves 
always  have  clean;  sweet  milk  at  just  the 
right  temperature  from  cleanly  pails,  and 
there's  no  time  lost  on  calf-pails.  I  don't 
like  calves  to  get  the  sucking  habit,  so  have 
a  lot  of  little  stanchions  in  which  I  fasten 
them  as  they  come  up  to  the  pail.  As  soon 
as  they  are  through  drinking  I  give  them  a 
handful  of  bran  or  middlings  and  a  little  fine 
hay.  After  they  have  been  here  a  few  min- 
utes they  are  let  loose,  but  they  have  forgot- 
ten all  about  'sucking.' " 

This  same  dairjTnan,  after  looking  o^er  a 
fine  barn  where  about  eighty  cows  are  kept, 
where  everything  is  fitted  up  in  the  best 
style  at  a  big  expense,  said,  "Here's  all  the 
paraphernalia  for  doing  a  big  business,  and 
doing  it  well  and  cheaply,  but  it  lacks  in  the 
vital  point.  Not  over  a  dozen  of  these  cows 
are  real  dairy-type  animals.  They  are  gen- 
eral-purpose, and  not  the  kind  of  cows  to 
produce  the  largest  amount  of  milk  in  the 
cheapest  manner.  Better  less  expensive  out- 
fit and  better  cows." 

Another  shrewd  farmer  said,  "I  bought 
my  Canada  peas  last  fall,  and  intend  to  have 
thirty  acres  of  oats  and  peas.  I  believe  there 
will  be  a  short  hay  crop  next  summer,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  a  season  we  have,  and  I 
want  to  be  prepared  for  anything  that  may 
come." 

At  an  institute  one  large  dairyman  said, 
"I  spent  $200  for  grain  last  summer,  from 
which  at  the  time  I  didn't  seem  to  get  back 
a  cent,  but  I  believed  it  would  pay,  and  it 
has.  All  the  fall  and  early  winter  my  neigh- 
bors kept  telling  that  their  cows  didn't  seem 
to  do  as  well  as  usual,  and  the  same  amount 
of  feed  wouldn't  turn  out  as  much  milk.  My 
cows  were  doing  finely,  and  that  $200  has 
paid  me  back  about  $180  a  month  for  four  or 
five  months."  He  explained  his  theory  by 
saying  that  "good  cows  in  their  normal  con- 
dition will  produce  about  so  much  milk  from 
so  much  feed,  but  the  drought  last  season 
kept  pasturage  so  low  and  poor  that  many 
cows  drew  on  their  own  reserve  force — that 
is,  their  bodies— and  got  way  below  their 
natural  condition.  By  feeding  grain  I  kept 
them  at  normal,  and  when  good  feed  came 
they  were  ready  and  able  to  respond;  but 
those  cows  of  my  neighbors  who  didn't  keep 
up  are  now  taking  it  out  of  the  feed,  and  it 
costs  much  more  to  get  a  cow  back  to  her 
normal  condition  than  it  does  to  keep  her  at 
par  all  the  time."— H.  G.  M.,  in  Kural  New- 
Yorker. 

THREE  FACTS  ABOUT  ARTICHOKES 

My  experience  with  artichokes  tells  me 
that  we  can  rely  on  at  least  three  facts; 
namely,  (1)  that  artichokes— that  is,  the 
tuberous-rooted  kind,  Jerusalem  or  Mam- 
moth French  artichoke— are  enormously  pro- 
ductive. I  have  just  taken  up  a  few  hills 
that  sprung  up  in  my  garden  where  I  had 
planted  some  tubers  for  trial  the  year  before, 
and  they  averaged  nearly  a  peck  to  the 
plant.  I  believe  that  on  good  soil  one  could 
easily  grow  two  thousand  and  more  bushels 
to  the  acre;  (2)  the  next  fact  is  that  hogs 
and  pigs  are  fond  of  this  tuber,  and  seem 
to  thrive  on  the  diet;  (.3)  the  third  fact, 
sometimes  disputed  by  people  who  sell  the 
tubers  for  planting,  but  true,  nevertheless, 
is  that  artichokes  where  once  planted  are 
liable  to  come  up  again  next  j'ear,  whether 
you  want  them  or  not ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  plant  is  liable  to  become  a  troublesome 
weed  where  the  best  cultivation  is  denied  to 
a  succeeding  crop,  or  else  where  the  hogs 
themselves  are  not  allowed  to  dig  and  com- 
pletely root  out  the  tubers. 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  TANKS 

are  taking  the  place  of  wood  tanks  for  all  pur- 
poses and  in  all  countries.  They  last  three  times 
as  long  as  wood,  and  never  It^ak  or  burst  by 
freezing.  B.  F.  Freeland  &  Sons,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  are  headquarters  for  them.  They  ship 
them  everywhere  subject  to  inspection  before 
pavinent.  also  feed-cookers. 

lirop  them  a  card  and  they  will  send  you  full 
particulars. 


£BMSTBONa  &  McEELVY 

Pittaburgh. 
BEYMEB-BAOMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIE  -CHAMBEES 

Pittsburgh. 

FAENESIOCE 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ] 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 
BEA0LE7 
BBOOELYN^ 
JEWEXT 
VLSIEE 
ITNION 
BOTTTHEEN  ] 
SEIFUAN  J 
COLLIEB 
UISSOUBI 
BED  SEAL 
SOTXTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


I  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  «  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


MOELEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
BufTalo. 
Louisville. 


ET  the  opinion  of  the  man  behind  the 
brush.  Ask  the  experienced,  prac- 
tical painter,  the  man  who  served 
an  apprenticeship  and  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered his  trade,  what  is  the  best 
and  most  durable  paint.  He 
will  tell  you  pure  "  old  Dutch 
process  "  White  Lead. 

The  brands  in  margin  are 
genuine  and  maybe  relied  upon. 


■■Rpp  For  colors  use  Wational  Lead  Com- 
I"  il  1 1  pany's  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
ors. Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Uncle  Sam's  Experience  With  Paints "  for- 
warded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


No.  SI  4 — Three.epring  Eitension-Top  Carriage. 
Price  complete  with  lamps,  fenders,  curtains,  storm 
apron  and  pole,  C72;  nsaal  retail  pried  aboat  630  oigber. 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  I  SAVE? 

This  is  a  question  that  every  man  should  ask  himself  when  It 
comes  to  a  business  proposition.  For  instance,  we  manufacture 
vehicles  and  harness  and  sell  them  to  you  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wholesale  prices.   On  this  plan  the  saving  to  you  is 

about  35  per  cent;     ^  '"^  """^^  '° 

dealer  or  agent  about  that  much  more  ' 
than  you  pay  us  for  the  same  quality 
lOf  goods.  Is  not  this  Item  worth 
savlne?  We  make  178  styles  of  vehicles 
and  65  styles  of  harness  and  are  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  vefaicles 
and  harness  in  the  world  selilnsto 
the  consumer  exclusively.  iVe 
make  every  article  we  sell  and  sfalp 
our  coeds  anywhere  for  examlna* 
tlon  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  Yoa 
have  the  advantage  of  large  seiectiOD,  newest 
designs,  latest  styles,  &c.  Aboveall  ^oa  have 


a  goarantee  of  qnality  at  a  reasonable  price.    144*page  illustrate  d  catalogue  F£E£. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


No.  180— Doable  Bony 
harness,  with  nickel  trmt- 
mings.  Complete  witll  collais. 
122.  As  good  u  sells  for  (30. 


36374 

CATALOGUE 
FREE 


ORGANS  AND  PIANOS 

From  manufactory  to  the  home,  saving  all  middlemen's  profits.  Without 
one  dissatisfied  customer.  Sold  on  installments.  Easy  terms  and 
low  prices.  Even  though  we  do  not  sell  you,  our  catalbgue  will  save 
you  money.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Money  refimded  if  instrument  is  not 
as  represented  after  twelve  months'  trial. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.. 
Address  box  No.  628.  Washington,  new  Jersey. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 

Also  Cabled  Poultry  and  Garden  Fence;  Steel  Web 
Picket  Lawn  Fence ;  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts  and  Steel 
Rails;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 
DeKalb  Fence  Co.,88High  St.,  DeKalb.  III. 


ORCHARD  PROFIT 

depends  upon  working  all  the  - 
fruit  into  a  salable  product.  Cider, 
for  instance.   If  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  "Ss 

Slade  In  varying  sizes;  hantl  and  power. 
Get  our  free  eatiilogiie  before  j'oii  buy. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  XT 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  Ollead,  Ohio. 


CRESCEINT  FENCE 

will  last  a  lifetime.   Composed  of  all  large  wires  and 
steel  stays.   Catalogue  and  prices  free.  Address 

THE  C.  M.  FENCE  STAY  CO.,  11  Canal  St.,  Covington,  Ohio. 


'kuif^rMg  F  F  N  n  E  ^ 
PIg-Tlght....  IfcllUfci 

Over  100  Styles,  plain  and  ornamental. 
Build  it  yourself  at  the  actual  whole- 
sale cost  of  the  wire.    Don't  miss  thii; 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  convince 
youi'self  how  easily  and  cheaply  it  can 
be  done  with  a  Duslex  Machine. 
K1T8ELMAN  BROS.  Box278  BldgCTlUe,  Ind. 


so^EilC'HJ.  CHEAPER  THAN  WOODfence.. 
CATALOG  FREE.  Up-To-Date  M'F'a  Co, 

»71  N.IOtb  STREET.  TERSE  H&tTE  lND-t  S* 


_LUI 

I9th  or  20th  Century? 


Take  your  choice,  but  use  Page  Fence  on  the  Farm. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICHIGAN. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY! 
Half  cost  of  Netting;  I 

Requires  lew  posts,  nol        iw»«     »■  y  o  o-v' 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yaid,  y  V  7  V 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  /  \  /  \  Tv 
KANSAS  STEEL  S  WIRE  WORKS  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


iFencBinaGliinB; 


That 

weaves 

60  to  100  rods  per  day  out  of  barb, 
cable,  crimped,  coiled  or  smooth 
wire. Machines  '^Juaranteed.  Cata- 
logue Free.  HooEier  Boy  Fence 
Co.,ln(lianapoli8,  Ind.  Dept.  28 


BULL-STRONG 

i  Seven  styles.  Any  height  d©- 
1  sired.  Made  of  Coiled  Sprln* 
1  Steel  Wire,  galTuiliMi.  The  coil 
I  makes  it  self -regulating.  It'8 

CHICKEN-TIGHT 

lour  Prices  will  surprise 
I  you.  We  sell  direct  to  the 
I  farmer  at  lowest  wholesale 

Anti'TfUMt  Prices 

I  as  we  belong  to  no  Combini^ 
1  tionorTrust.  Catalognaoaml 
I  prices  free  for  the  asking. . 
I  COILED  SPRING  FE5CK  CO., 
iBox    18    WlBCheiter*  todlmut 


BUILT  for  SERVICE 

Ship  l>Irect  to  the  consumer  At 
liOweHt  Wholesale  Prices 
the  most  reliable  line  ot 
vehiclesietc.  to  be  found  any- 
Iwhere.  Built  substantially  of 
'honest  material — workman- 
ship the  best— one  of  them 
  will  outlast  two  ot  the  ordin- 
ary kind— tiusrante.d  as  represented  or  your  money  back. 

We  wTll  ship  CO. D. with  privilege  of  examination.  You  a 
risk  nothing.  Reliable  Top  Buggy,  »84.O0;  fine  spring 
Wagon. #89.00;  strong  two  horse  Farm  Wagon. #44.00j 
handsome  Surrev.  $54.00;  well  made  Portland  Cutter, 
Sir.85;  Carts.  #9.50  up.  Single  harness  #4.50;  Farm 
harne-^''  #12.95.  Send  for  freeillustrafed catalogue. 
CASH  BUYERS' UNION,  158  W.VanBureoSt.,B.  7,  Chlcagt* 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mrs.  L.Lanier^Mar 
tin  ,Tenn. ,  writes:' 
"Itreduoed  my  weight  2  I  lbs.  la  15  day. 
withoatkny  aapleaaaat  effeou  whatever." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water 
one  can  make  It  at  home  at  little  expense 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mall 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particnlars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage , etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A  GOOD  WINDMILL 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

Don't  buy  a  poor  one  when 
PIALi  ''"^  "'^ 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear  and 
malleable  iron  frame.  Write 
MAST,  FOOS  A  CO., 
24  River  St..  Sprlnsfleld,  Ohio 


SEE  AND  WONDER 

AUTOMATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Simple ;  easy  to  operate ;  durable ;  saves  half  the 
labor.  Butler-making  simplitied.  More  and  l>et- 
ter  butter.    Fnrmen**  and  Aarents'  (Jold-mlne.  Prire 

9i!.5U;  worth  81"0.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Quiii'7,111. 

,BUY  THE  BENNETT  STOMP  PULLER 
ILE  DITCHER 

iHandy  Farm  Wagon  & 
iCORN  HARVESTER 

I  Cat.  each  free.   H.  L. 
Bennett.  Westerville,0, 

po/^'CTTC  Others  are  realizing  good  incomes  with 
1  i\yji  iio  only^lO  or  even  NO  capital  Invested. 
■WTTWOTTT  ''y  "Ot  you  ?  Fair  talking  ability  and 
WllXlUUl  earnest  business  ambition  required. 

We  do  the  rest.  Write  us  immediately. 
Tie  Crowell  &  lirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


CAPITAL 


I  CAN  SELL  YOUR  FARM 

Ko  matter  where  located.  Send  description  and  sellUg 
price,  and  learn  my  wonderfully  successful  plau  for  sell- 
ing farms.    W.  n.  OSTK.i.NDER,  1215  Kill.ert  St..  Phlla.,  Pfc 


Apbil  1,  1900 


THB  HARM  AIVO  F'IRBSIDE 
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AMERICA  SAYS  SO 


The  Entire  Country  is  on 
the  Move 


Cascarets  Candy  Cathartic  Did  It,  and  Record  a 
Phenomenal  Victory— Five  Million 
Boxes  Sold  Last  Year 


From  every  part  of  America  comes  tbe  news 
that  sufferers  i)-om  constipation  have  found  relief 
in  Cascarets  Candy  Cathartic,  the  wonderful 
modern  scientific  laxative  and  intestinal  tonic. 
Cascarets  are  figuratively  and  literally  in  every- 
body's mouth.  Thousands  have  tried  Cascarets 
with  the  most  pleasant  and  elfeetive  results,  and 
voluntarily  testify  to  their  experiences.  Here  are 
a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  letters: 

"  I  have  been  using  Cascarets  for  headache  and 
constipation,  and  have  received  great  benefit  from 
them."  Mrs.  M.  Gabler,  oVi  Jjarrabeo  Street, 
Chicago. 

"  I  have  been  taking  Cascarets  for  over  a  month, 
and  find  them  just  the  thing  for  con.stipation." 
Albert  B.  Bnrt,  70  Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 

"  I  am  using  Cascarets,  and  have  never  fomid 
anything  so  satisfactory."  Mrs.  C.W.  Durrant,  5T 
Emerson  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"  I  have  taken  Cascarets,  and  cheerfully  recom- 
mend them  to  all  my  friends."  Mrs.  G.  J.  Grad- 
well.  Frugality,  Pa. 

"Cascarets  are  fine  for  biliousness  and  malaria, 
and  are  so  pleasant  to  take."  Mrs.  Mary  Cum- 
mings,  Maud,  Oklahoma. 

"  I  use  Cascarets  in  my  family,  and  find  them  all 
you  recommend  them  to  be."  E.  L.  Irvin,  Cor. 
Mead  and  Kailroad,  Meadville,  Pa. 

"You  can  safely  add  appendicitis  to  the  list  of 
diseases  that  Cascarets  will  licncfit  or  cure." 
Eunice  J.  Smith,  Kich  Valley,  Ohio. 

"  I  have  used  Cascarets;  there  is  nothing  better 
for  constipation."  Beuj.  Passage,  Knightstown, 
Ind. 

"  Cascarets  are  all  right.  They  have  cured  me 
of  constipation,  and  I  never  expected  anything 
would."  Charles  H.  Nye,  Lock  Box  20.5,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  , 

"I  am  so  thankful  for  your  Cascarets.  They 
are  better  than  any  medicine  I  ever  used."  Mrs. 
M.  Rew,  Lacelle,  Iowa. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Cascarets  is  the 
very  best  medicine  ever  placed  before  the  people." 
Andrew  Woodruff,  Daysville,  N.  Y. 

"Cascarets  are  the  best  cathartic  I  ever  used." 
Tom  Holt,  Wellwood,  Manitoba. 

"  I  have  tried  your  Cascarets,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  they  are  just  splendid."  John  Wiegmink, 
Box  961,  Allegan,  Mich. 

We  could  fill  the  whole  paper  with  expressions 
liKe  the  above.  Thousands  of  similar  recognitions 
of  the  merits  of  Cascarets  have  been  volunteered 
and  prove  that  this  delightful  laxative,  so  pleas- 
ant of  taste,  so  mild  and  yet  effective,  has  secured 
a  firmly  established  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Go  buy  and  try  Cascarets  yourself  to-day.  All 
druggists,  10c. ,  25c.,  oOc.  Booklet  and  sample 
free.  Address  Sterling  Remedy  Company,  Chica- 
go or  Ne\y  York. 

This  is  the  CASCARET  tablet. 
Every  tablet  of  the  only  genuine 
Cascarets  bears  the  magic  letters 
"CCC."  Look  at  the  tablet  before 
you  buy,  and  beware  of  frauds, 
imitations  and  substitutes. 

TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

sale  price.  If  not  eatisfactory  mouey 
will  be  refunded.    SOLI)  under  a 
POSITIVE   (jUARANTFE  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the, 
washboard,  even  tothewrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled^ 
ehirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED-  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland, 


pREE  Musical  Parlor  Clock 

I  V-lT-^^^  '^^  successfully  introduce  our  Bagle 
P  ^^^^MM  Havana  Cigars  in  fvery  county,  reliable 
^&.-.^^m  persons  furnished /ree  a  Musical  Parlor 
Clock.  The  clock  is  best  American,  runs 
eight  days  %vith  one  winding,  strikes 
hours  and  half  hours,  has  Winsted  onyx 
case,  with  gilt  ornaments,  etc. 

The  Musical  Box  plays  automatically 
and  produces  charming  selections,  from 
,  operas  to  popular  songs  or  hymns,  and 
i  sells  as  high  as  025.00.  To  every  person 
sending  us  50  cents,  and  names  of  six 
cigar-smokers  we  -^Wll  sliip,  securely 
packed,  our  premium  offer  and  a 
sample  box  of  our  Eagle  Havana  Cigars,  full  size. 
fiAti^LE   MF&.   CO.,  31   John   Street,  ISew  York. 


WANTED  MAN 


with  horse  and 
buggy,  to  sell 
Pasture  Stock  Food.  Salary 
J15.00  per  week  and  10  per  cent  on  all  sales.  Farmer 
preferred.  Previous  experience  not  essential. 
PASTURE  STOCK  FOOD  is  the  greatest  aiscovery 
ever  made  in  practical  and  scientific  feeding,  and  is 
sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee.  Steady,  permanent 
trade  easily  established.  Sample  bag,  sufficient  for 
two  weeks'  feeding,  free.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver  to  cover  express  charges.  PASTURE  STOCK 
FOOD  COiVlPANY,  301  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 

Myself  cured,  I  will  gladly  inform  any  one  addicted  to 

Morphine,  Opium,  laudanum  or  Cocaine 

OF  A  NEVEK-FAILIKG,  HARMLESS  HOME  CURE. 
MRS.  M.  F.  BALDWIN,  P.  O.  Bos  1818,  Chicago.  HI. 

BIG  COMMISSIONS  TO  LADY  AGENTS 

Lady  anots  for  McCaba  coreete  aad  fine  underakirU  get  generous  commissions 
:  ^d  make  big  mooc;  because  the  poodg  sell  on  Bight— varying  styles  for  difiex* 
ail  figures— prices  withio  reach  of  alL    Write  for  particulars, 

BT.  LOUIS  CORSET  COMPANY,  ST.  LOITIS,  MO. 

CAMIIV   DCnnOn   Abeamiful  picture;  rich 
rUnniLI    nCuUlfU  colors;  background  soUd 
gold.  Tremendous  seller.  Agents  delighted.  .Sample  free 
for  12  cents  to  pay  postage  and  advertising,  nine  for 
post-paid.   llOire  AKT  PICTUKK  CO.,  Chlcueo,  111. 


fJOT  T^fiMFTFT?       pocket  case  for  hunt. 

 VlUI-UUfUE  1.  CIS.  j„^.  Jii„eral8i  Gold  and 

/f<f^  Silver,  also  Rods  .^nd  Needles.    Circular  8  cents. 
B.  G.  STAnFFEll,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SELECTIONS 


We  PaV  SIS     WEEK  AND  EXPENSES 

7   H*'^  to  men  with  rigs  to  introduce  our  Puultry 
Compound.  Send  stamp.  Javclle  ilUg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kan. 


THE  SWISS  WATCH  SCHOOLS 

THE  famous  Swiss  watch  schools  are 
said  to  he  the  most  exacting  schools 
in  the  world.  Their  methods,  which 
are  doubtless  the  secret  of  their  suc- 
cess, will  be  found  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting. In  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  institutions  in  Geneva,  for  example,  a 
boy  must,  first  of  all,  be  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  order  to  enter.  After  being 
admitted  the  student  is  first  introduced  to 
a  wood-turning  lathe,  and  put  to  work  at 
turning  tool-handles.  This  exercise  lasts 
for  several  weeks,  according  to  the  begin- 
ner's aptitude.  This  is  followed  by  exercises 
in  filing  and  shaping  screw-drivers  and  small 
tools.  In  this  way  he  learns  to  make  for 
himself  a  fairly  complete  set  of  tools.  He 
next  undertakes  to  make  a  large  wooden 
pattern  of  a  watch-frame,  perhaps  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  after  learning  how  this  frame 
is  to  be  shaped  he  is  given  a  ready-cut  one 
of  brass  of  the  ordinary  size,  in  which  he  is 
taught  to  drill  holes  for  the  wheels  and 
screws.  Throughout  this  instruction  the 
master  stands  over  the  pupil,  directing  him 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  pupil  is  next 
taught  to  finish  the  frame  so  that  it  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  wheels.  He  is  then  in- 
structed to  make  fine  tools  and  to  become 
expert  in  handling  them.  This  completes 
the  instruction  in  the  first  room,  and  the 
young  watchmaker  next  passes  to  the  de- 
partment where  he  is  taught  to  fit  the 
stem-winding  parts  and  to  do  fine  cutting 
and  filing  by  hand.  Later  he  learns  to  make 
the  more  complex  watches  which  will  strike 
the  hour,  minute,  etc.,  and  the  other  delicate 
mechanisms  for  which  the  Swiss  are  famous. 
— Scientific  American. 

a. 

CAN  ANTS  HEAR? 

Whether  ants  can  heaj  is  a  question  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Weld,  of 
Iowa  University,  for  some  time,  and  he  has 
recently  published  an  account  of  some  of  his 
experiments  in  science.  He  states  that  for 
many  years  it  has  been  the  accepted  opinion 
among  naturalists  that  these  insects  are  not 
endowed  with  an  acoustic  sense,  at  least 
within  the  range  of  sounds  perceptible  to 
the  human  ear.  The  opinion  is  based  upon 
the  failure  of  experiments  which  showed 
that  loiid  and  shrill  noises  do  not  produce 
the  slightest  effect  upon  ants.  Mr.  Weld, 
however,  finds  that  this  was  not  the  case 
with  several  American  species  of  these  in- 
sects. He  confined  an  ant  in  a  test-tube  and 
brought  it  near  a  milled  disk  rotating  in  the 
air.  At  each  sound  which  was  produced 
the  ant  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  agita- 
tion, quickly  moving  its  head  and  antennae. 
Shrill  noises  were  produced  close  to  a  colony 
protected  under  a  glass,  and  the  ants  im- 
mediately showed  signs  of  alarm.  These 
experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  some  species  of  ants  are  capable  of  per- 
ceiving vibrations  conducted  through  the  air 
or  other  media  which  are  audible  to  the  hu- 
man ear.  This  does  not  necessarily  demon- 
strate that  they  hear  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  but  merely  that  they  are 'capable 
of  perceiving  ordinary  sounds.— Scientific 
American. 

TROUSSEAU  MAKES  MAN  PROPOSE 

AVhen  a  young  man  among  the  peasants 
of  Bohemia  thinks  he  likes  a  girl  well  enough 
to  marry  her  he  asks  permission  not  to  court 
her,  but  to  see  her  trousseau.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  request  all  young  women  of  a 
marriageable  age  have  their  trousseau— the 
result  of  years  of  careful  spinning,  weaving 
and  embroidering— placed  in  a  large,  painted 
box.  The  young  man  opens  the  box  and  ex- 
amines its  contents.  If  they  are  satisfactory 
he  makes  formal  application  for  the  girl's 
hand ;  if  not,  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  his  way. 


FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  Is  only 
25  inches  higb,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  5121.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


Cornish  piano  or  a 
Cornish  Organ  any- 
where upon  the  dis- 
tinct understanding 
that  If  It  Is  not  satis- 
factory to.  the  pur- 
chaser after  twelve 
months'  use,  we  will 
take  it  bacli:.  Could 
anythjng  be  fairer, 
anything  more  lib- 
eral than  this 
unique  pl^n  of  sell- 
ing 

Cornish 

Pianos 

and 

Organs* 


This  Is 
most 
liberal  offer 
ever  made. 
It  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to 
make  It  If  ft  could  not 
be  supported  by  the 
strongest  evidencp  of 
our  absolute  reliabil- 
ity.   We  guarantee 
every  metrumeot  for 
twenty-tive  years, 
and  "we  back  up 
each  purchase  with 
a  personal  guarantee 
endorsed  by  a  busi- 
ness reputation  of 
fifty  years,  and  prop- 
erty worth.,  over  » 
million  dollars. 

For  Full  Par- 
ticulars OP  THIS 
World  Famed 
Cornish  Plan, 
send  for  our  New 
Souvenir  Catalogue 
—a  work  of  art  with 
■handBon^e  colored  illustrations.  We  send  It 
absolutely  free. 


Over  a  Quarter  of  a 
Million  Satisfled  Cuetoinerg. 


A  promut  r£& 
sponse  to  tiiig  a<l« 
vertiseraent  will 
secure  a  special- 
discount  from 
list  prices  of  $10 
on  an  orcno,  and 
$30  on  a  piano.  . 

With  every  Cor- 
nish Piano  we  secid 
a  Cornish  Patent 
Musical  Attach' 
ment  which  -  cor- 
rectly' Imitates  the' 
Harp,    Q  u  1  tar,, 
Banjo.  Mandolin, 
etc.:  This  can  only. . 
be  had  with  tbd , 
Cornlsli  Piano. 
For.  re/ere,ncetj, 


eoatuU'  yow  bank,  our  bank,  any  bank. 

CORNISU  &  COMPANV 

(Established  50  Years) 

AVashingrton,  JN.  J'. 


ASTHMA 

^QB^  If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of 
r  KEBa  Asthma  we  want  to  send  you  free 
by  mail,  prepaid,  a  Bottle  of  the  famous  Eola 
Plant  Compound.  It  is  Nature's  Sure  Bo- 
tanic Cure  for  the  disease,  and  we  guarantee  that 
it  will  forever  stop  all  your  suftering.  We  are 
sending  out  50,000  Bottles  free  by  mail  to  Sufferers, 
to  prove  the  wonderful  power  of  this  New  Dis- 
covery, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  one  to  you. 
Bend  your  name  and  address  on  postal  card. 

Address,  Tbe  KOI.A  IMPOSTIBTe  CO., 
Bfo.  1164  Broadway.  New  Torb. 


CRAY   HAIR   DARK  EN  ED. 


Oz&rk  MouotalD  Herbs  for  restoriDg  Gray  Hair  to  its  Natural  Color,  Beauty 
and  Softness.  '  Prevents  the  Hair  from  falling  out,  cures  and  prevents  Dan- 
drutf.  Will  not  stain  the  scalp.  Is  superior  to  the  many  advertised 
preparations.    Package  makes  one  pint.     Price  25  coats,  by  mail.  Address 

K.  DUBY  DRUG  CO,         -       ROLLA,  MISSOURI. 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Sample  FBEB. 
Dr.  F.  E.  May,Bloomington,  III 


AND 


South=Western  Limited 


Famous  Trains  Between 


BOSTON, 
NEW  YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO. 
ST.  LOUIS, 


VIA 


Big  Four  Route 

AND 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL, 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY, 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO. 

Cafe,  Library,  Dining  and  Sleeping:  Cars. 

W.  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PILES  CURED 

I  IkbiV  AT  HOME 

By  the  Use  of 

"MERTANNO" 

A  specific  for  the  immediate  relief  and  perma- 
nent cure  of  Blind,  Bleeding-,  Itching  and  Pro- 
truding Piles.  Price,  postpaid  50  cents. 

Our  Cruarantee :  We  -will  refund  the  price 
paid  for  this  remedy  in  any  case  of  Piles  it  does 
not  cure.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 
Mertanno  Pharmacal  Co..  403  ScoHSt.,  Covington, 

ECZlM 


Coe's  Eczema  Cure  $1  fot'llfi^' 


250.  box  of  us. 
CO.,  Cleveliinil,  O. 


Facial  Blemishes, Tetter,  Salt 
Rheum,  Borber*8  Iteh,  Scald 
Head,  Rliie  Worm,  Itehinie 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
.Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  86c.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Pharmacist,  183?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

  tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easvtouse;  thousands  cured;  book  tree 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
"Work  for  either  se  . 
easy  and  extra  rroii: 
able;  we  give  speeli-w 
advantatccs.  Send  lor 
terms  and  Free  O.utlU- 
THECROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


BEST  PAY 


^THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KIN DLER  Buiidj loo  rir« 

ranted  3  years.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  invented.  Snmplij 
with  lerms  prepaid,  150.  YANKEE  KINDLER  CO..  OLNEY,  ILL.  37,  Sla.  11. 


WANTPn  AfiPNT^       every  county  to  sell  "Family 
nUClllJ  Memorials;"  good  profits  and 
steady  work.    Address  Campbell  &  Co.,  168  Plum  St.,  Elglu,  111. 


F 


DEf  E7  Send  to  jfcDGAK  TATE  &  COMPANT. 
d\  EC  S45  Broadway.  New  Tork,  for  the  most 
profitably  interoKting  little  Book  ou  inventions  ever  written. 


AGENTS 

aamDlesFtee.  LAD 


selling  our  Mackintosh 
I  Bklrts  and  C&pea  Make  Big  I 
k  Samples  Free.  LADIES  SUPPLY  C0*>109  Wabosb  ATe.iCllIcagQ* 


,MONEY 


PATENTS 


S.  H.  Etans,  lOlOFetWaBhington.D.C.  Ad- 
vice as  to  patentability  free.  No  attorney's 
I  fee  until  patent  is  allowed.  Circular  free. 


AUf^FI  e  UfUienrD  Beautiful  Large  Picture; 
ANUtLd  WniOrtn  colored.  Sells duick at 25c. 
Sample  15c. ;  9  for  gl.  J.  LEE,  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

SILK  REMNANTS,  enougli  for  quilt,  60c. 
Larpe  package  handsome  colors  10c.  JERSEY 
SILK  MILL,  Eoi  32,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


CRAZY  WORK 


BED  WETTING 


Trial  tree.  Mrs. 
Rowan,  Milwaukee.'Wls. 


(TO 


HAND=FORQED 

PRUNINQ=KNIFE 

Given  for  a  club  of  POUR 

This  blade  is  hand-forged  from  the  very  best  cut- 
lery-steel, thus  obtaining  a  toughness  otherwise 
impossible.  As  far  as  quality  is  concerned  there 
is  no  better  pruniug-knife  made.  It  has  cocobolo 
handles  and  is  shaped  just  right  to  suit  the  hand. 

Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented,  first-class  quality 
and  free  from  defects.  Any  knife  not  fulfilling:  this 
guarantee  can  1)6  returned  and  the  money  paid  for  it 
will  be  immediately  refunded. 

We  will  send  this  Knife,  and  the  ^g"  /^/^^-frj 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  i  WvOXo 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  cluO-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  FOUR  yearly 
subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
Postage  paid  by  us.  Order  by  Premium  No.  322 

Address  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THB  F'ARM  AIVD  F'lRBSIDB 


Apbil  1,  1900 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES  KECEIVED 

Cole's  Seed  Store,  Pella,  Iowa.  Annual  for  1900 
of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds. 

Iwan  Bros.,  Streator,  111.  Descriptive  catalogue 
of  post-hole,  well-auger  and  drain  tools. 

Saginaw  Basket  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.  Handsome 
catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  fruit-packages. 

J.  L.  Loehs,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  Descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  Northern-grown  farm  seeds. 

The  Monitor  Co.,  Moodus,  Conn.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  Monitor  incuhators  and  brooders. 

W.  C.  Garrard,  Secretary,  Springfield,  111.  Re- 
port of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agiiculture. 

The  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  III.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  low-down 
wagons,  etc. 

Ira  P.  Watson,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Price-list  of 
Northern-grown  seed-potatoes,  corn  and  oats,  and 
grape-vines. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Garden  cal- 
endar for  1900.  Full  line  of  plants,  bulbs  and 
fresh,  reliable  seeds. 

John  P.  Brown,  Connersville,  Ind.  Interesting 
address  on  "The  Forests  of  Indiana  the  Re- 
liance of  Her  Manufactories." 

AV.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  cypress-wood  tanks,  steel  towers, 
-  galvanized  steel  water-tanks,  etc. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  Handsome  catalogue  of  choice  seeds,  bulbs 
and  plants,  imported  and  home-grown. 

P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Calendar 
hanger  advertising  the  Sharpies  tubular  cream- 
separator  and  improved  dairy  apparatus. 

R.  Douglas'  Sons,  Waukegan,  111.  Catalogue  of 
hardy  evergreens  and  shade-trees.  Forest  and 
ornamental  tree  seedlings  by  mail  a  specialty. 

Baker  Bros.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Illustrated 
leaflet  describing  a  new  evergreen,  the  "Rosedale 
Hybrid,"  and  the  "Eagle,"  the  great  Texas  ever- 
bearing plum. 

G.  Camerer,  Madison,  Ind.  Circular  of  two 
famous  vineless  sweet-potatoes— McKinley's 
Choice  and  Gold  Coin  Prolific— and  Golden  Wyan- 
dotte chickens. 

The  Kelly  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Calendar  hanger  illustrating  galvanized 
stock  watering-tanks,  steel  wagon-tank  on  low 
wheels,  sheep-dipping  vat,  etc. 

A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence,  Kan.  Circular  describ- 
ing the  new  Cardinal  raspberry.  Illustrated  in 
colors.  Price-list  of  nursery  stock.  Report  of  the 
experimental  grounds  of  the  Kansas  home  nursery. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Manufacturing 
Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Illustrated  carriages, 
buggies,  surries,  spring-wagons,  harness,  etc., 
sold  direct  to  purchaser  with  privilege  of  exam- 
ination. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  a  complete  Une  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Every  bee-keeper  should  send  for  this  cat- 
alogue and  a  sample  copy  of  "Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture." 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Artistic 
catalogue  of  the  Mount  Hope  nurseries  in  gilt 
cover  showing  a  beautiful  bunch  of  lilacs  in  colors, 
and  illustrated  throughout  with  fine  half-tone  re- 
productions from  Nature. 

L.  W.  Wakeley,  General  Passenger  Agent  Bur- 
lington Route,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  Burlington's 
descriptive  folder,  "To  California  Through  Scenic 
Colorado,"  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typographical 
and  half-tone  illustrated  work. 

i. 

SMOOTH  BROMEGRASS 

Austrian  brome-grass  (Bromus  inermis) 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most 
promising  cultivated  grasses  that  has  yet 
been  tried  on  the  prairies  of  the  West.  It  is 
very  hardy,  enduring  a  very  low  temperature 
in  winter,  and  possessing  great  power  to 
produce  either  hay  or  pasture.  This  grass 
comes  up  quickly  in  the  spring  and  makes  a 
rapid  growth,  and  when  it  has  been  cut  for 
hay  the  aftermath  is  also  abundant  unless 
the  weather  should  be  abnormally  dry.  It 
sends  numerous  root-stalks  through  the  soil 
to  form  fresh  plants.  .  .  .  Austrian 
brome-grass  seems  well  suited  to  the  soil 
usually  found  on  the  prairie.  In  moist  cli- 
mates it  may  be  too  aggressive  to  grow  with 
other  grasses,  and  this  property  also  may 
exclude  it  from  permanent  pasture. — From 
Prof.  Shaw's  "Grasses  and  Forage-Plants." 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 

.  The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  wiU  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  HI.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  veg- 
etable crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


CALL  ON  OUR  AGENT 


MICK 


EAPER        MOWER  COPN  BINOeR         HAV  RAKE  SHREDDER 


HEADER 


The  machines  by  which  other  machines  are  MEASURED 

alway.s  bear  the  name 

MCCORMICK! 

McCORNIICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  CO.,  CHICAGO— LARGEST  WORKS  AND  LARGEST  OUTPUT  IN  THE  WORLD. 


THE  TEN  ACRE  FARMER- 

or  the  successful  fellow  who  does  his  farming  with  one  horse  will  find  nothing  equal  to  the  "Planet  Jr."  Horse  Hoes  f  orhis 
purpose.  They  are  capable  of  the  greatest  variety  of  work  and  do  it  all  perfectlv.  Tliis  one  has  double  levers— one  con- 
trols depth  and  the  other  width.  A  great  variety  of  attachments.  Eeinember'that  the  "Planet  Jr."  was  the  original 
iron  frame  Horse  Hoe.  It  was  made  the  best  at  the  start  and  has  ever  remained  the  best.  Beware  of  imitations;  insist 
on  getting  the  genuine  "Planet  Jr."  for  nothiner  is  so  good. 

W  e  make  a  complete  line  of  Seed  Drills  and  Wlieel  Hoes  (25  styles),  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivators.  Sugar  Beet  Drills  and  Four  Row  Sugar  Beet 
Cultivators,  Spring-too  tli  Orchard  Cultivators,  etc.,  each  with  a  variety  of  attachments  allot  latest  and  mo.st  approved  i,attern3. 
Our  uew  1900  catalogue  is  a  worthy  successor  of  that  of  '99.     It  is  handsomer  in  every  way,  and  shows  what  is  being  used 
by  the  progressive  farmer  at  home  and  abroad.  Sixteen  of  the  views  are  full  page. "made  from  actual  photographs 
and  reflect  thequaint  garb  and  customs  of  peoples  across  tbe  seas.    We  have  printed  and  are  now  mailing  350,000 
copies    There's  one  for  you  if  you  write  for  it. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO^  Box  JI07-F  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Six  Lovely  Everblooming  Roses  Free! 

To  Introduce  our  popular  illustrated  literary  and  family  paper,  fiood  liiterntvire,  into 
;  thou«aniJ8  ul  linuiee  where  it  is  not  already  taken,  we  make  the  followiti^'  extrnunUuary  vffer  : 
Upon  receipt  of  onlj/  Thirty  CeiltS  tee  iriU  sewt  Good  I^Uerature  for  the  remaining 
IVine  itlontllS  of  this  ymr  (April  to  Hecernli^r  iiiciitsiv  i.  mi-t  to  each  snfuin^ber  toe  will  also 

¥.6end.  Free  a>td  }wst-paid.  Six  Ijovelytf^verbloointng'  Rose^,  as/oOows: 

Climbing'  Meteor. — The  must  matjuiriceiil  am-k  ci  niitiiMi  cliiiuiiug  rose  in  cullivation. 
Grown  tell  to  tilleeu  leet  iu  a  season,  producin^c  in  couetant  Muccvesion  a  great  proiutiou  o( 
maetiiticently-roriiied  buds  and  flowers.    Channine  for  pillars  and  porcnee. 

White  Rambler.— The  Onest  wiiite  clmd-ing  rose  yet  introduced.  Tlie  flowers  are 
pure  white,  sweetly  scented,  and  produced  in  t-pleiidid,  large  clusters,  remainins  on  the  Inmh 
from  three  to  five  weeks.    Perfectly  liardy  and  attnius  a  f,'rowih  of  eijcht  to  ten  feet  in  u  seapon. 

Knchantress. — a  charming  tea  rose.  Blooms  with  great  freedom,  bearing  large  globu- 
lar, duiii  le  flowers  iu  clusters.    Color,  creamy  white,  with  bufl"  center, 

Rurbank* — a  teautiiul,  deep  rich  pink  bardy  ever-blooming  rose.  Blooms  profusely 
Ironi  spring  until  fr"st.    Flowers  are  double,  and  three  inches  across. 

Ro^cr  Ijambelin. — a  lovely  variegated  rose.  Flowers  deep  crimson  edged  with  white, 
and  lrin;ied  like  a  double  petunia.    A  striking  novelty. 

Mile.  Helena  Cambiep.— a  new  and  beautiful 
tybrid  tea  rose.  Color,  a  rich  salmon,  varyinir  to  apricot 
yrllow.    A  prolific  bloomer  ;  flowers  large  and  double.  , 

Bear  In  mind  that  we  offer,  not  one,  but  tfie  entire  list  of 
cix  lovely  ever-blooming  tea  and  liardy  roses  described  above 
absolutely/ree,  by  mail  post-paid,  if  you  will  send  ua  thirty 
cents  for  GOOD  LITERATURE  for  the  retnaining  nine 
months  of  this  year  ("April  to  December  inclusive;.  You 
will  get  the  full  worth  of  your  money  in  your  subsci  ip- 
tion  to  the  paper;  theropes  are  an  absolute  gift.  Remem- 
ber that  these  are  not  cheap,  common  roses,  such  as  you 
see  advertised  at  low  prices.  They  are  the  choicest  and 
'  most  famous  varieties,  and  such  as  are  sold  at  higli  prices 
by  all  the  leading  floriets.  We  snail  send  you  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  plants,  well  packed, 
by  mall,  guaranteed  to  reach  yoo  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  absolute  satisfaction.  GOOD 
LITERATURE  !8  a  large  and  handsome  illustrated  literary  and  iamily  paper,  each  issue 
comprising  from  20  to  24  large  4-column  pages,  including  a  heautiful  cover.  You  will  be  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  the  six  lovely  rosea  are  worth  many  times  the  price  of  subscription.  Per- 
fect satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  This  is  a  special  offer  by  a  well-known  antl  reliable  ^ 
publishing  house,  established  nearly  twenty-five  years  ;  we  refer  to  tlie  Mercantile  Agencies 
and  to  all  leadin?  newspapers  as  to  our  responsibility.    Address  : 

F.  M.  liTTPTOM,  Pabllsher,  23,  35  and  3T  City  Hall  Place,  IVe w  York. 


GRIND5T0NCI 

COHPLCTEWITH  FRAME  ( 
$|9P£ACH. 

Upon  receipt  of  J1.90  we  will  forward,  proper- 
,Iy  packed,  one   celebrated   BUENA  | 

VISTA  CRINDSTONE  and  FRAME 
I  Complete, which  we  warrant  to  be  Absolute-  | 

ly  Unexcelled  as  to  quality,  finish  and  dura- 
J  bility.    This  celebrated  stone  is  the  highest  | 
quality  on  the  market  and  will  be  found  ex-  . 
I  cellent  for  any  grade  of  work.     W*  use  ( 
nothinir  but  first  (trade  stones.  They  weigh  . 
I  from  40  to  60  pounds.  In  order  to  save  on  the  I 
,  freight  charge,  we  will  ship  knocked  down. 
I  It  is  simply  constructed  and  can  be  readi- 
1  ly  put  together. 

We  carry  all  kinds  of  grrind  stones. 
I  Write  for  free  catalogrue  No.  34      on  i 
merchandise  boug-ht  at   Sheriffs'  and  , 
'  Receivers' Sales.    OUR  PRICES 
\ARE  ONE -HALF  OF  OTHERS.  ' 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  &  Iron  Sts..  CHICAGO. 


^  Deal  Makers 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  barness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
Ipay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction  —your  money  back  if 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 

you  to  save  the  dealer's  profit. 

Oar  complete  illnstrated  cfttalo^e,  showing  many  styles  of  high  grade 
Tebicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  eaon,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  leam  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  off. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 


No.  3034  Buggy.  Price  $38.30 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


No.  240  Single  Strap 
Baggy  Hameai.  Price 


$8.15. 


HOT 

SPRINGS, 


IROH  MOUNTAIN  R9UTE 

The  World's  Sanitarium  and  All-Year-Hound  Pleasure 
Heaort,  reached  only  via  this  line.  Elegant  Sotels: 
Sublime  Scenery;  Delightful  Climate;  Healing  Hot 
Springs.  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars,  without  change, 
from  St.  Louis.  Beduced  Bound  Trip  Bates  all  year 
round,  from  all  coupon  points  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
i»-Por  deserlptive  and  illustrated  pamphlet,  write 
Company's  agents,  or  H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOITIS,  MO- 


For  Any  Soil  I 

'nr  Roft  or  ronkv    ■  I  ^^^^^ 


For  Boft  or  rocky 
ground,  the  harrow 
that  does  the  best 
work  and  draws 
easiest  is 
Hench  and 
Dronigold 
riding  or 
walking 


Spring  Tooth 

Wheel  Harrow 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  best  harrows,  culti- 
vators, corn  planters,  grain  drills,  etc. 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


FIRE,  WEATHER, 
and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
The  Pcnn   Metal  Celling;  and  RooBne  Co.,  Ltd., 

Zii  &  Hamilton  Sts.,Phila.,Fa.,or24  HarcoiirtSt.,Bostoa,IIIa3S. 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS'  OFFER 


JUST  ^WHAT 

wmm 


5 

ITn 

ID  I 

RANGE  ON  SEA  FARM 


WANT 


TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  LATEST  LARGE,  POWERFUL, 
ACHROMATie  TELESCOPE  AND  MICROSCOPE 
COMBINED,  THE  EXCELSIOR. 


OR 


FREE 


SEND 
NO  MONEY 


Tfl  I  AniCC  DHVC  AUn  PIDI  C  we  will  send  15  packages  of  our  "Dovenshire'*  finest  Imported  Eng- 
lU  LAUIlO)  DU  I  O  AHU  UinLO  lish  Sachet  Perfume— most  exquisite,  fragrant  lasting  Perfume 
known,  put  up  in  a  most  attractive  manner.  You  easily  sell  the  Perfume  among-  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors at  lUc  a  package;  after  sold,  send  us  the  money.  $1.50.  and  we  will  send  you  absolutely  FREE  for 
your  trouble  ALL  the  following  valuable  presents:  A  magnificent  solid  gold  or  silver  plated  Brace- 
let, beautifully  engraved,  with  lock  and  Key;  also  3  extra  gold  or  silver  Friendship  Hearts;  also  a  very 
beautiful  large  stone  set  Scarf  or  Stick  Pin,  and  also  a  set  of  the  latest  stylo  gold  plated  Ladies'  Dress 
or  Beauty  Pins,  each  Pin  set  with  exquisite  LARGE  jewel.  Juslsend  your  nam©  and  address,  NO  MONEY,  and 
we  will  send  the  Perfume  postpaid. '  We  pay  all  postage  and  take  back  unsold  good-'v  Our  Sachet  Perfume 
is  the  best  fastest  selling  article  you  ever  handled.  It  sells  on  sight!  Our  large  20-page  Premium  List 
of  gold  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tea  and  Dinner  Sets,  etc.,  free  with  each  lot.  This  is  by  far  the  most  liberal 
and  grandest  offer  ever  made.  Doubt  It?  Try  it  I  Costs  you  nothing— that's  fair.  STANDARD  IMPORTING  CO. 
This  Qrm  Is  well  koonD  for  Its  booest  goods  and  valaable  premlams.  Dept.  A  28,   St.  LouiS,  Mo. 


POSITIVELY  Bach  b  pooJ  Telescope  wma  aeversold  for 
this  price  before.  These  Teles<»pe9  ue  mfcde  by  one  of 
the  largest  mutufacturera  of  Europe,  me&sure  closed  IS 
inches  and  open  orer  7  1-2  feet  la  6  sectioaa.  They  tn 
BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SA>ETY  CAP  on  e»ch  end  to 
exclude  dust,  etc.,  iritb  POWERFUL  LENSES,  sciea- 
tificaUy  pound  &ii  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  bt  tot 
aiAKER.  Ueretoror*  Telescopes  of  this  slie  h%Y<s  bem 
Bold  for  from  ♦5.00  to  fS.OO.  Every  sojourner  In  tbo 
country  or  nt  aeaaide  resorts  ^should  certainly  secure  oub 
of  these  instrumeDts;  SJid&o'  fanner  should  be  without 
ono.  Objects  miles  away  are  brought  to  view  with  t»- 
t3niahing  clearness  THEN,  PRESTO:  it  can  be  changed 
to  a  powerful  Microscope  to  examine  seeds,  Inseeta  and 
^infinitesimal  matter  of  any  sort.    This  wonderful  Instn^ 

 iment  sent  by  tnaU  or  erpress,  safely  packed,  prepaid,  for 

I  only  99  eta.    Our  new  catalogue  of  'W  atches,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order. 
I  This  is  a  grand  offer,  and  you  should  not  miss  it    WE  WARRAJiT 
I  cMb  Instrument  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 
1  ^^"liAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAT.  Could  tell  the  time  on  a  tower 
clock  4  1-2  miles  away.— Lother  CNeai.,  Oatsrille,  Ind.    Saw  bouM 
18  miles  away.— RoBBELL  Cbowill.  Bluff  Creek,  la.    Cannot  get  odb 
I  tore  as  good  for  JS-CX).— F.  Rovs.  Pulaski,  K.  Y.     Could  count  sheep 
I  4  mites  away.— C.  0.  Gaehneb,  Woods,  0.    An  aotronomical  BtDdeal 
J  writes  V8  be  could  see  the  rifts  on  the  moon  with  our  Exoelsior  Telo* 
I  Bcoj-*    Send  99  cents  by  Reziatered  Letter.  Post  Office  Money  Order, 
I  Express  Money  Order  or  Bank  Dmft  payable  to  our  order,  or  hav« 
your  dealer  order  for  jou.    Address  EXCELSIOR  iMPORT- 
JHQ  CO,,  DfiPT,  E,«fle.BBOADWAX,  fitSW  YQB£. 


April  l,  1900 


THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


2^ 


Thrifty,  Live  Plants  Free 

Either  4  Geraniums,  or  5  Roses,  or  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chrysanthcnvums  Given 
for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


Or  Either  Collection,  and  tfie  Farm  and 


Fireside  One  Year,  for  50  Cents 


By  ordering  many  months  ahead  and  having  25,000  of  each 
of  these  collections  grown  especially  for  our  use  we  were  enabled 
to  get  them  at  practically  the  cost  of  production.  To  induce  sub- 
scriptions and  clubs  we  now  offer  these  plants  as  premiums  in 
connection  with  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  just  what  they  cost 
us.  All  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well  rooted,  and 
will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly 
as  described,  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

6  Hragrant 
Carnations  ds^d^  ^ 

"THE    DIVIINIE  FfUOWER" 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  flowers.  Whether  for 
personal  adornment  or  to  decorate  the  home  they  are  unsurpassed  in  their  charming  appearance.  Being 
unrivaled  in  their  delicately  rich  and  refreshing  fragrance,  unequaled  for  brilliancy,  richness  and  diversity 
of  colors,  unapproached  for  daintiness  and  beauty  of  outline,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  Rose  they  have  become 
the  favorite  flower  among  all  classes.  The  collection  we  offer  con- 
tains a  fine  variety  of  these  exquisite  plants.  If  the  plants  of  this 
collection  were  bought  singly  they  would  cost  at  least  50  cents. 
Order  by  Premium  No.  534. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


HOW  TO  GROW 


Full 
instruc- 
tions 
how  to 
plant 
and 


One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink 
striped  with  a  darker  shade,  and  one  bright  rosy  pink. 


4  Beautiful 
Geraniums  ^  ^ 


DOUBUE 


PLrOWERIING 


The  Geranium  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the  past  few  years.    New  colors,  new 
styles  and  profusely  blooming  soi'ts  have  been  developed.    The  collection  here 
offered  includes  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this  popular  flower.    They  are 
unusually  fine  year-old  plants.   Order  Geranium  Collection  toy  Premium  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

•One  pure  snow-white,  one  splendid  crimson-scarlet,  one  rich  salmon,  and  one  beautiful  pink. 

5  Ever=blooming 
I^OiSe^s     ^  ^  ^ 

Wonderful  New  PfM|^*./ico  {\\  C\\\t\*\  This  is  a  new  Climbing  Rose  of  the  greatest  excellence. 
Climbing  Rose..  CinpiCaS  Ul  wlUlld.  It  commences  to  bloom  in  May,  and  is  loaded  with  its 
elegant  blooms  until  December.  The  greatest  objection  to  climbing  Roses  has  been  that  they  bloom  once 
and  then  are  done.  But  here  we  have  a  Rose  that  blooms  continuously  for  over  seven  months  of  the  year. 
It  is  simply  wonderful.  When  it  first  opens  the  flower  is  a  beautiful  red,  but  soon  turns  to  a  lovely  light 
pink,  and  it  blooms  so  profusely  as  to  almost  hide  the  plant.    Order  Rose  Collection  by  Premium  No.  4?0. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS: 

One  Empress  of  China  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  and  one  rich  flesh- 
colored.  All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 

6  Chry3anthennums  «^  ^ 

AUL,  DOUBL,E=EL,OWERlIVQ 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  double=flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
the  direct  offshoots  of  famous  prize=winning  varieties.  This  collection  embraces  all  colors  known 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes  and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved,  twisted,  whorled, 
ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also  early  and  late  bloomers.    Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  by  Prem.  No.  558. 

SIX   DIRREREIST  COLORS,  AS  ROLUOWS: 

One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose»pink  with  soft  satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  violet-rose  with  silky  texture,  one 
pure  ivory-white,  and  one  creamy  white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 

ORDER  NOW.  It  is  almost  certain  that  we  will  receive  orders  for  more  plants  than  the  florists  have 
agreed  to  furnish.  Bo  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  plant.  If  you  do  not  want  your  plants  until  some  later 
date,  ice  will  have  them  reserved  and  shipped  when  desired.  When  you  order  state  the  time  you  wish  the  plants 
sent.    When  the  supply  of  plants  is  exhausted  money  will  he  refunded. 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  Collection  of  4  Geraniums,  5  Roses,  6  Carnations, 
or  6  Ctirysanthemums,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  .... 


50  Cents 


{No  more  than  one  collection  with  one  yearly  subscription.    When  the  above  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have 
either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


«  Free 


We  will  send  either  the  collection  of  4  Geraniums,  5  Roses,  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chrysan- 
themums FREE  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  any 
two  collections  for  a  club  of  FOUR ;  or  any  three  collections  for  a  club  of  SIX,  and  so  on  


Postage  on  the  plants 
paid  by  us  in  each  case 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


>;<         ^  $1$  ^  ^ 
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THB  PARAl  AND  FIRESIDE 


April  1,1900 


"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."   Matt.  25 :  40. 

$tmm  India's  Pitiful  Cry  for  Bread 

What  Will  ehristian  Hmerica  Do  for  Poor  India's  Starving  Millions? 


One  of  the  Least  of  These 


Statistics  that  Stagger 

Many  Millions  of  Starving  People 
—Multitudes  at  Death's  Door 

HE  most  pitiful, 
most  heartrend- 
ing cry  for  bread 
that  has  ever 
escaped  human 
lips  or  reached 
human  ears 
comes  from  fam- 
ine-smitten In- 
dia's sorely  dis- 
tressed  and 
greatly  afflicted 
people.  Many 
millions  of  hu- 
man beings  are 
in  various  stages 
of  starvation,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  at  death's  door ! 
The  greatest  catastrophe  of  the  clos- 
ing century  is  now  being  enacted, 
and  unless  help  comes  speedily  to 
India's  relief.  Millions  of  men, 
women  and  children,  principally 
of  the  farming  communities, 
must  die  before  the  next  crop  is 
harvested. 

*  *     *  * 

Three  months  ago  the  Govern- 
ment placed  the  number  of  affected 
at  thirty  millions;  to-day  it  ad- 
mits that  this  estimate  was  too  low, 
and  that  double  the  number  would 
probably  be  nearer  the  truth.  Five 
millions  of  these  people  are  now 
employed  by  the  Government  at 
wages  averaging  two  cents  a  day 
each,  but  the  remainder  must  be 
relieved  by  private  charity  or  suc- 
cumb to  starvation.  England  is 
doing  nobly,  but  she  is  not  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  America,  with 
her  overflowing,  bursting  granaries, 
must  speedily  come  to  the  rescue  or 
these  millions  will  perish  from  the 
very  lack  of  what  we  enjoy  in 
superabundance. 

*  *  *  * 

R  Noble  Record 

Christian  America  has  never  yet 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pitiful  cry 
of  agonizing  despair.  Ireland,  Rus- 
sia, Armenia,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  India  itself  bear  eloquent 
witness  to  her  generous  and  prompt 
responsiveness  to  every  worthy 
appeal,  and  in  this  calamity,  greater 
than  any  yet  witnessed,  she  will 
unquestionably  prove  herself 
worthy  the  noble  record  of  the 
past,  and  share  in  generous  meas- 
ure the  abundance  wherewith  she 
has  been  so  bountifully  blessed. 

*  *  *  * 

Help  Them  to  Help  Others 

Missionaries  now  working  in 
India  have  been  so  affected  by  the 
scenes  of  heartrending  suffering 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to 
witness  that,  though  their  hearts  are 
breaking,  their  tears  refuse  to  flow. 
They  themselves  have  given  all 
they  had  and  all  they  could  borrow 
and  now  they  are  daily  inditing  pa- 
thetic communications,  and  sending 
them  broadcast  with  the  fervent 
prayer  that  God  would  move 
the  hearts  of  their  more  fortunate 


brothers  and  sisters  in  distant  lands 
to  contribute  largely  in  this  hour  of 
India's  direst  need,  and  thus  help 
them  to  help  those  who  are  looking 
to  them  for  salvation  from  impend- 
ing death. 

*  *  *  * 

Looking  This  Way 

For  many  years  these  godly  men 
and  women  have  pointed  the  people 
to  the  Saviour,  and  countless  thou- 
sands have  accepted  him  and  have 
been  baptized  in  the  Faith.  Indeed, 
the  cause  of  Christ  is  making  won- 
drous progress  among  the  dense  and 
dusky  population  of  India,  and  now 
that  disaster  has  befallen  them  and 
death  is  threatening  them,  what 
wonder  that  they  are  hoping  for 
help  from  this  country  whence  hail 
the  missionaries  who  have  told  them 
again  and  again  the  beautiful  story 
of  one  Jesus  who  went  about  doing 
good,  who  fed  the  multitudes,  and 
whose  followers  in  this  prosperous 
country  are  walking  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  Master,  daily  testing  their 


H  Safe  Investment 

"He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto 
the  Loi  d ;  and  that  whicli  he  hatn  given  will  lie  pay 
liim  again.  ' 

Let  us  each  and  every  one  make 
this  investment,  and  lend  to  the 
Lord  all  we  can  possibly  spare, 
and  in  due  time  he  will  repay  all 
that  we  have  lent  him.  How  many 
lives  will  yon  undertake  to  save  ? 
Send  us  word  quickly  lest  they 
perish  before  relief  can  reach  them. 

*      *     *  * 

The  Land  of  His  Birth 

This  pathetic  cry  for  bread  comes 
from  the  continent  of  Asia,  concern- 
ing which  Dr.  Talmage  says: 

Egypt  gave  to  us  its  monuments,  Rome 
gave  to  us  its  law,  Germany  gave  to  us  its 
pliilosophy,  but  Asia  gave  to  us  its 
Christ.  His  mother  an  Asiatic ;  the 
mountains  that  looked  down  upon  him, 
Asiatic  ;  the  lakes  on  whose  pebbly  banks 
he  rested  and  on  whose  chopped  waves 
he  walked,  Asiatic  ;  the  apostles  whom  he 
first  commissioned,  Asiatic ;  the  audi- 
ences he  whelmed  with  his  illustrations 
drawn  from  blooming  lilies  and  salt  crys- 
tals, and  great  rainfalls,  and  bellowing 
tempests,  and  hypocrites'  long  faces,  and 
croaking  ravens — all  those  audiences  Asi- 


TAMINE  CHILDREN  PLUCKED  AS 

Photographed  at  the  American  Mission 

lives  by  the  standard  he  estab- 
lished, and  ever  asking  themselves, 
What  would  Jesus  do? 

Help  Them  Quickly 

And  shall  they  look  in  vain? 
Shall  they  be  disappointed  ?  Shall 
we  lead  them  to  believe  that  our 
religion  is  mere  profession  ?  Shall 
we  shut  up  the  bowels  of  our  com- 
passion and  tell  them  that  American 
money  and  American  grain  are  for 
Americans  only — that  religion  is 
one  thing  and  charity  quite  another? 
Or  shall  we  open  up  our  hearts, 
our  hands,  our  purses  and  our 
granaries,  and  in  the  name  of  our 
Master  whom  we  serve  bid  them 
share  with  us  the  bounties  of  our 
Heavenly  Father's  goodness? 
*  *  *  * 

Two  Gents  a  Day 
Two  cents  a  day  will  support  a 
life.  One  dollar  will  keep  a  man, 
woman  or  child  two  months  from 
starvation.  Ten  dollars  will  save 
five  lives  for  four  months. 


BRANDS  FROM  THE  BXTRNING 

House  ot  Kev.  E.  S.  Hume,  Byculla 

atic.  Christ  during  his  earthly  stay  was 
but  once  outside  of  Asia. 


H  Plying  Relief  Ship 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
has  cabled  to  THE  CHRISTIAN 
HERALD  that  his  government  will 
pay  transportation  charges  if  Am- 
erica will  speedily  send  a  cargo  of 
corn,  and  already  arrangements  are 
under  way  to  have  a  capacious  ves- 
sel laden  with  life-saving  American 
grain  start  from  the  harbor  of  New 
York  at  an  early  date. 

*  *  *  * 

Your  Opportunity 

All  may  help  in  this  blessed  work. 
Every  contribution,  however  small, 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  and 
promptly  acknowledged  in  the  col- 
umns of  The  Christian  Herald. 
If  we  can  secure  a  million  bushels 
of  corn  of  the  2,500  millions  har- 
vested last  year,  we  can  fill  ten 


ships,  and  the  greatest  life-saving 
fleet  ever  organized  will  speed 
across  the  waves  and  bring  hope 
and  life  for  four  months  to  a  million 
men,  women  and  children. 

*  *  *  * 

Let  Rll  Join  Hands 

Let  every  village  be  represented. 
Let  every  Church,  Sunday  School, 
Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Society 
do  its  share.  Let  Sunday  School 
Officers,  Teachers  and  Scholars 
vie  with  each  other  in  hasten- 
ing to  the  rescue  of  this  unfor- 
tunate people.  Let  farmers  organ- 
ize and  send  car-loads  of  corn. 
This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
the  closing  century  to  do  good  in 
the  Master's  name.  We  are  His 
almoners.  He  gave  up  all  for  us, 
and  now  through  these  starving 
ones  he  claims  a  share  of  what  he 
has  entrusted  to  our  care.  Are  we 
unjust  stewards  ?   God  forbid ! 

*  *  *  * 

Help  or  They  Perish 

We  urge  upon  every  reader  of 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  to  join  the 
life-saving  crew  and  to  throw  out 
to  these  starving  people  the  life- 
line, before  it  is  too  late.  Send  to  us 
for  mite  boxes  and  collect  funds. 
Fill  a  car  with  corn  and  send  to  us 
for  instructions.  If  you  cannot 
pay  freight  charges  The  Chris- 
tian Herald  will  pay  the  bill. 
If  you  cannot  send  corn  send 
money.  Pray  that  God's  people 
everywhere  may  realize  the  import- 
ance and  urgency  of  the  case  and 
may  willingly  and  cheerfully  give, 
even  as  God  has  prospered  them. 
.*  »  *  *  , 

Young  People's  Societies,  Ep- 
worth  Leagues,  Christian  Endeav- 
orers,  work  earnesdy;  for  the  night 
of  death  threatens  to  enshroud  a  con- 
tinent. You  can  give  the  clouds  a  sil- 
ver lining  and  you  will  do  it.  This 
is  The  King's  business.  It  requires 
haste.  Every  day's  delay  may  prove 
fatal.  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 
He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
watches  us.  His  eye  is  upon  us. 
What  we  do  let  us  do  it  as  unto 
Him,  and  he  that  seeth  in  secret 
and  rewardeth  openly  will  bless  us 
with  an  everlasting  blessing. 

*  »  *  * 

The  Daughters  of  the  King 

There  are  in  every  community 
godly  women,  sympathetic  and 
kind ;  consecrated  women,  who  long 
to  do  good,  as  they  have  opportuni- 
ty and  to  aid  the  poor,  the  suffering 
and  the  distressed.  We  look  con- 
fidendy  to  them  for  aid  at  this  time,, 
They  can  work,  they  can  speak,, 
they  can  plead,  pray  and  give.. 
May  God  call  them  to  this  mission- 
and  graciously  prosper  the  work  of 
their  heans  and  their  hands. 

*  *      *  * 

Every  remittance  of  money  and' 
every  contribution  of  corn  will  be 
acknowledged  in  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD. 


ADDRESS:  INDIA  FAMINE  RELIEF  FUND, 

The  Christian  Herald.  245  to  254  Bible  House,  New  York 


VOL.XXIII.  NO.  14 


EASTERN 
EDITION 


APRIL  15,  1900 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Spririglii  lil, 
Ohio,  as  sucund-class  mail  matter 
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#  t  Plain  Cooking  Z 


I  Fancy  Cooking  I  # 


THE  STANDARD 

American  Cook  Book 

And  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  40  Cents 

■This  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desirable  formulas  by  noted  experts  and  over  two  hundred  practical 
housekeepers.    It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special  directions  for  serving  at  table;  also  preserving,  pickling,  candy-making,  etc. 


^  Plain  and  Fancy  Cooking  in  Great  Variety 

^  Attention  is  called  to  the  unequaled  variety  characterizing  the  recipes  in  this 

Oj^  Cook  Book.    Practical  housekeepers  consider  this  one  of  the  very  strongest  features 
of  this  new  work,  adapting  it  to  universal  use,  and  suiting  every  occasion,  from  an 

^  inexpensive  home  meal  to  an  elaborately  prepared  entertainment  for  company. 

flW'  Largely  on  account  of  the  VARIETY  which  it  offers  the  ladies  to  select  from,  the 

,  ^  Standard  American  is  superseding  all  other 

^  cook  books.    Wherever  this  Cook  Book  is 

^  most  used  there  it  is  sure  to  be  the  best  liked. 

^  The  only  AMPLY  ILLUSTRA  TED 


work  on  the  cuisine  within  the 
reach  of  Women  of  America,  with 


nearly  400  pages,  6  by  8  inches. 


This  is  the  Cook  Book  You  Want 

Because  its  plan  includes  the  valuable  and  useful  points  of  other  cook  books,  and 
IN  ADDITION  it  has  inestimable  features  of  its  own  entirely  new.  For  REGULAR 
USE  it  will  give  you  the  best  of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical 
kitchen  guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things  to  choose  from;  while  for  SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS,  when  the  duties  of  hostess  demand  your  assiduous  thought,  you  will 

find  it  far  surpasses  everything-  brought  to 
your  notice.  Every  recipe  has  been  tested 
hundreds,  and  most  of  them  thousands,  of 
times.  This  is  true,  also,  of  the  rarer  and 
more  elegant  dishes,  such  as  will  gratify  the 
highest  ambition  of  the  SOCIAL  ENTER- 
TAINER and  domestic  provider.  In  develop- 
ing the  plan  of  this  work  the  aim  has  been  to 
make  it  practical  and  comprehensively  useful. 


VICTORIA  SANDWICHES 


TURBAN  OF  CHICKEN 


:  More  Than  250  Explanatory  Illustrations 

#  Making  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and  fancy  cooking.  To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done  amounts  to  far  more 
^  practically  than  any  mere  bidding  do  it.    Once  accustomed  to  the  pictorial  object-teaching  methods  of  this  thorough  and  comprehensive 

#  work,  no  lady  will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsatisfactory  directions  of  other  cook  books.    This  Cook  Book  has  a  complete  index. 

f  THis   Grand   Book:,   and   the   Farm   and     Ag^          ^^4- ^ 

I  Fireside  One  Vear,  for  .   .  C/CntS 

^  (  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  maij  be  counted  in  a  club) 

$  THIS  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Order  by  Premium  No.  10 
Postage  paid  by  us 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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TUB  RARiVl  AJND  RIRESIDB 
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OUR  PHILIPPINE  WONDERLAND 


By  Adjutant  E.  Hannaford 

256  MAMMOTH  PAGES.... 


le  page  is  imperial  octavo  size,  loyi  inches  long,  8  inches 
wide;  hence  the  printed  surface  in  this  great  work  equals  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary book  containing  550  pages.  Extra  heavy,  fine,  ivory-finish  paper. 
"Our  Philippine  Wonderland"  opens  a  new  world  to  American  read- 
ers, giving  105,000  words  of  matter  as  interesting  as  the  latest  novel. 

338  Magnificent 
New  Illustrations 

Prom  photographs  taken  on  the  ground,  and  in  size 
averaging  almost  as  large  as  this  TagaJ  Belle 


WE  WILL  SEND  "  OUR  PHILIPPINE  WONDERLAND  " 
IN  WATERPROOF  LEATHERETTE  BINDING,  AND  THE 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  

f  \Mien  the  above  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  either  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


$1.50 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


TAQAL  BELLE,  AND  DOUBLE-STRINQED  HARP  WORTH  $300.    (Page  47.) 


Extra  liberal  cash  com- 
missions and  special 
advantages  FREE.  Send  for  particulars, 
also  specimen  reports  from  agents  showing 
this  is  the  GREATEST  SELLER  of  the  day.  Come  at  once  and  get 
first  chance,  as  the  Philippine  question  is  the  leading  question  this  year, 
and  no  other  book  gives  one  fourth  as  much  or  as  interesting  informa- 
tion. Complete  success  .guaranteed  any  man  or  woman,  even  though 
inexperienced,  who  canvasses  faithfully  according  to  our  instructions. 
A  capital  of  $3  is  sufficient;  $20  is  ample  for  a  business  of  I400  a  month. 

Address  THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Genuine  Diamond  Brand 
Scissors . . . 


Premium  No.  147  . . . 


These  are  the  genuine  Diamond  Brand 
Scissors,  made  and  warranted  by  the  largest 
scissors-factory  in  the  vv'orld.  They  are  made 
of  fine  steel,  hand-forged,  ground  edges,  tem- 
pered by  experts,  heavily  nickel-plated,  highly  polished.  Length  7}  inches. 


70  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  These  Nickel=plated  Steel  Scissors  for  

(  When  (his  offer  is  accepted  the  civb-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  a  Club  of  Only  THREE  yearly  subscriptions  to 

the  Farm  and  Fireside 

^®^®^®:^:®^®^®;g^i)^:®^:ff^Sj«»:®:«»®:^:®:^®^^© 

UNEXCELLED  LADIES'  KNIFE 

Premium  No.  150 

This  Ladies'  Penknife  is  neat  and  tasty  in  every  respect. 
It  is  manufactured  by  an  old  reliable  manufacturing 
mpany,  and  is  guaranteed  by  them.    It  is  2|  inches 
long,  and  has  two  blades  made  of  razor-steel,  hand- 
forged,    oil-tempered,   carefully   sharpened  and 
highly  polished.  The  handle  is  of  genuine  ivory, 
the  trimmings  of  German  silver,  and  the  linings 
of  brass.  The  cut  shows  the  exact  size  and  shape 
of  the  knife.    Fully  warranted.    This  knife  is 
usually  sold  in  stores  at  from  75  cents  to  §1.00,  but  ^ 
as  an  extra  inducement  to  our  club-raisers  and  sub-  ^ 
scribers  we  make  the  following  very  liberal  offer.  ^5 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  A-l,,  OA  Cattic; 
One  Year  and  This  Penknife  for  "Uiy  Ov  LclllS  ^ 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  thf  regular  cash  coin-  ^ 
mission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club)  ^ 

Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  ouly  FOUR  yearly  subscrip-  ^ 
tions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Sterling  Silver 

Bracelets...... 

LATEST  AND  MOST  ELEGANT  STYLES 

We  here  offer  two  sterling  silver  bracelets  of  the  most 
approved  patterns.  The  Chain  Bracelet  is  fitted  with  a  lock 
and  key.  The  links  are  the  size  links  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, and  are  elegantly  engraved.  Not  including  lock 
the  bracelet  is  ys^jf  inches  in  length. 

The  Nethersole  Bracelet  is  also  sterling  silver,  and  the 
quality  of  the  same  is  guaranteed.  As  all  Nethersole  Brace- 
lets are  made  hollow,  and  by  careless  handling  may  be 
dented,  we  do  not  guarantee  them  against  dents,  and  will 
not  exchange  or  replace  dented  bracelets.  This  is  an 
elegant  bracelet  of  good  quality  and  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory. 


Either  One  of  These  Sterling  Silver 
Bracelets,  and  the  Farm  and  Fire= 
side  One  Year,  for  


$1.10 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  chib-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash 
commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


516 

SI? 

® 

51? 
51? 


1 


No.  491 


Either  one  of 
these  Bracelets 

given 
as  a  premium 
for  a  club  of 
SIX 
yearly 
subscriptions 
to  the 
Farm  and 
Fireside. 

ORDER  BY 
THE  PREMIUM 
NUMBERS 


PoBtaee  paid  by  us 


Address    PARM    AND    PIRESIDB,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


HIGH-LINE  CANALS  OF  COLORADO 

BY  H.  A.  CRAFTS 

'  OLOKAiK)  irrigates  more  than 
two  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
and  year  by  year  the  irrigated 
area  increases  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  available  water 
supply,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Hocky  mountains  at  least, 
[ihas  been  long  since  appropriated.  Each 
i  stream  that  Ilows  down  out  of  the  mountain 


nected  with  the  ditch  is  a  system  of  plains 
reservoirs  with  an  aggregate  storage  capacity 
of  about  five  hundred  and  thirty  million 
cubic  feet  of  water.  But  the  Larimer-county 
ditch  was  one  of  the  latest  appropriations 
of  water  on  the  Cache  la  Poudre  river,  and 
the  owners  found  it  necQ^sary,  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  plans,  to  secure  more  water 
than  they  could  legally  take  from  the  natural 
volume  of  the  river. 

Sixty  miles  westward  from  the  head  works 
of  the  ditch  is  Chambers'  lake,  a  tributary 


the  sudden  influx  of  water  therefrom  caused 
the  dam  to  break,  and  an  immense  body  of 
water  rushed  down  the  canon  and  into  the 
valley  below,  causing  nnich  damage  to 
property  along  the  way.  The  company  not 
only  lost  their  dam  and  their  stored  supply 
of  water,  but  were  mulcted  in  heavy  dam- 
ages. They  took  no  immediate  steps  to  re- 
build their  dam,  but  began  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a  new  source  of  water  supply. 

Within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  Chambers' 
lake  are  the  head  waters  of  the  Big  liaramie 


Cleaning  Out  an  Eaeth-slide  in  the  Big  Lakamib  Ditch 


gorges  and  upon  the  plains  has  leading  from 
either  bank  a  series  of  irrigating-ditches 
like  the  branches  of  a  great  tree.  Some  of 
the  ditches  are  so  large  that  they  seem  like 
rivers  themselves,  while  others  are  smaller. 
Each  ditch  is  entitled  to  its  water  by  right 
of  priority ;  that  is,  the  oldest  ditch  on  a 
given  stream  has  the  first  right,  and  so  on 
down  the  list  until  the  newest  ditch  is 
reached,  which  in  some  cases  has  a  very 
doubtful  right  at  best,  and  trusts  to  luck  to 
get  its  patrons  through  an  irrigating  season 
without  an  absolute  loss  of  crops.  Yet  by 
the  judicious  employment  of  various  means 
known  to.  modern  engineering  even  these 
ditches  are  intrenching  themselves  upon  a 
solid  footing. 

These  means  imply  the  more  economical 
use  of  water,  the  husbanding  of  the  general 
supply  and  the  obtaining  of  additional  water 
from  sources  little  dreamed  of  two  decades 
ago.  Probably  the  most  thorough  and  re- 
liable means  at  present  employed  is  the  con- 
struction of  storage  reservoirs,  which  may 
be  filled  during  flood-tide  and  between 
irrigating  seasons,  and  the  water  held  in 
reserve  for  use  when  needed  upon  the  grow- 
ing crops.  There  are  more  than  three 
hundred  storage  reservoirs  in  the  state, 
having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  about  fifty 
billion  cubic  feet  of  water.  There  are  both 
mountain  and  plains  reservoirs,  but  the 
latter  predominate,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  easier  of  construction  and  less  of  a 
menace  to  surrounding  life  and  property. 

But  the  scheme  that  appeals  most  strongly 
to  the  general  mind  is  that  employed  of  late 
years  for  the  transferring  of  water  from 
one  watershed  to  another.  This  implies  not 
only  the  conducting  of  water  across  the 
lower  divides,  but  across  the  continental 
divide  itself,  or  the  turning  of  water  which 
Nature  intended  should  run  to  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  watershed.  This  was  first 
successfully  aecemplished  by  the  Water 
Supply  and  Storage  Co.,  of  Fort  Collins. 
The  company  is  the  owner  of  the  Lar- 
imer-county ditch,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  state.  It  is  taken  out  of  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  river,  near  the  foot-hills  of 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Piocky  mountains, 
and  extends  out  upon  the  plains  for  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy  miles.  It  is  thirty  feet 
wide  at  the  top  and  twenty  at  the  bottom, 
and  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  six 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  a  second.  Con- 


of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  river.  This  the 
company  incorporated  as  a  storage  reservoir, 
and  at  its  outlet  constructed  an  immense 
earthveork  dam,  whereby  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  cubic  feet  of  water  were  held 
in  abeyance  for  use  when  it  should  be 
needed  upon  the  crops  growing  far  out  on 
the  plains  below.   By  a  provision  of  law  the 


rivar,  the  Michigan  creek  and  Grand  river. 
The  Big  Laramie,  as  any  school  map  will 
show,  flows  northward  into  Wyoming,  and 
empties  into  the  North  Platte.  The  Grand 
river  flows  southwestward  through  western 
Colorado,  and.  empties  into  the  Colorado 
river,  which  in  turn  flows  onward  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.   Chambers'  lake  lies  at  an 


vestigation,  that  by  tapping  the  streams  of 
the  opposite  watershed  at  certain  elevations 
water  could  be  brought  from  them  across 
the  divides  to  Chambers'  lake  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Cache  la  Poudre;  and  as 
these  streams  yet  carried  large  amounts  of 
unappropriated  water,  it  was  decided  to 
obtain  the  necessary  supply  from  them. 
The  first  of  these  high-line  ditches  to  be 
constructed  was  the  Big  Laramie  ditch.  It 
was  started  on  a  branch  of  the  Big  Laramie 
river  that  flows  down  a  gulch  on  the  north 
side  of  Mount  Cameron.  This  branch  has 
a  discharge  at  flood-tide  of  five  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  water  a  second.  The  ditch  was 
carried  around  the  eastern  flank  of  Mount 
Cameron  at  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  It  was  built  upon 
a  side-hill  composed  variously  of  loose 
earth,  loose  rock  and  solid  rock.  The  moun- 
tain-side has  a  slope  of  about  forty-five 
degrees ;  so  steep,  indeed,  is  it  that  during 
the  construction  of  the  ditch  it  was  no 
unusual  occurrence  for  a  mule-team  engaged 
in  scraper  work  to  lose  its  footing  and  roll 
down  the  mountain-side  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gulch  below,  not,  however,  with  serious 
damage  to  the  animals. 

The  constructors  encountered  standing 
timber  along  the  line,  which  had  to  be  cut 
away  and  cleared  from  the  ditch  site.  The 
timber  was  utilized  in  building  log  curbing 
to  retain  the  lower  bank  of  the  ditch.  Across 
the  gulches  the  ditch  was  flumed,  one  flume 
being  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  Then 
there  was  a  tunnel  to  be  cut  through  solid 
rock  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet.  But  the  ditch  was  completed  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles.  It  is  five  miles  in  length, 
and  has  an  average  width  of  twelve  feet  on 
top  and  eight  feet  on  the  bottom.  Its  carrying 
capacity  at  its  head  is  two  hundred  and  forty, 
cubic  feet  a  second,  and  at  its  outlet  four 
hundred  cubic  feet  a  second.  The  size  of  the 
ditch  was  gradually  increased  as  the  outlet 
was  approached,  in  order  to  receive  the  water 
flowing  down  the  streams  that  were  inter- 
sected. 

Southwesterly  of  Chambers'  lake  and 
across  the  crest  of  the  continental  divide  are  ■ 
the  head-waters  of  the  Grand  river.  They 
are  spread  out  in  fan-shape,  and  consist  of 
numerous  streams  leading  down  mountain- 
ous gulches  from  the  beds  of  snow  and  ice 
of  the  more  lofty  peaks.  Here  the  Water 
Supply  and  Storage  Co.  is  seeking  another 
source  of  supply  for  their  irrigating  system. 

The  company  has  rebuilt  its  Chambers' 
lake  dam,  replacing  the  broken  earth  dam 


Mouth  ok  this  Tuknel  of  the  Big  Laramie  Ditch 


company  was  permitted  to  measure  their 
reservoir  water  into  the  river,  and  measure 
out  of  it,  at  their  head-gate,  an  equal  amount 
less  a  small  percentage  deducted  on  account 
of  seepage  and  evaporation  while  on  its 
journey  down  from  the  lake.  But  one  day 
there  occurred  a  cloud-burst  up  on  the 
mountain-sides  surrounding  the  lake,  and 


altitude  of  about  ten  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level,  in  the  midst  of  the  snowy  range. 
Overtopping  it  are  mountain  peaks  from 
which  the  snow  never  entirely  melts ;  and 
from  the  vast  bodies  of  snow  falling  annually 
upon  these  upper  heights  the  streams  receive 
their  supply  of  .water. 
The  company's  engineer  found,  upon  in- 


with  one  of  piling,  raising  the  lake  by  that 
means  some  ten  feet,  and  holding  in  reserve 
fifty-five  million  cubic  feet  of  water  for  use 
when  the  water  in  the  river  runs  short. 
Thus  will  be  seen  how  the  irrigators  ot 
Colorado  are  providing  means  for  the  large 
increase  of  the  state's  irrigated  area,  and 
consequently  of  her  material  wealth. 
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THE  American  people  are  in  possession  of 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Kico  and  the  Philip- 
pines. What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  Shall 
the  people  of  our  new  possessions  be  sub- 
jects or  citizens?  Mr.  Henry  B.  Blackwell 
submits  the  following  answer :  "Make  these 
people  citizens.  Not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  nor  of  the  states,  but  citizens  of 
Hawaii,  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  Luzon  and  the 
Visayan  islands,  organized  as  self-governing 
territories.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume,  as 
many  do,  that  organized  territories  are 
embryo  states,  and  must  eventually  be 
admitted  as  such.  Not  so;  unless  and  until 
they  prove  themselves  capable  and  worthy 
of  such  admission.  We'  admitted  California 
and  Oregon  when  an  American  population 
had  peopled  a  wilderness.  But  we  have 
refused  for  half  a  century  to  confer  state- 
hood upon  New  Mexico  because  her  pop- 
ulation is  Mexican.  Yet  New  Mexico  is 
contented  and  prosperous  under  our  admir- 
able territorial  system,  which  is  exactly 
adapted  to  our  new  possessions.  Each 
territory  has  its  governor  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  this  governor  has  the  veto 
power ;  it  has  its  courts,  with  judges  ap- 
pointed at  Washington ;  it  has  its  legislature 
elected  by  its  inhabitan,ts,  making  its  own 
local  laws,  subject  to  congressional  supervis- 
ion and  repeal  if  needed ;  it  has  its  delegate 
sitting  in  our  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives without  a  vote.  So  long  as  it  remains 
a  territory  it  governs  itself,  but  it  does  not 
govern  us  in  any  form  whatever.  It  has 
reciprocal  free  trade  with  the  states,  and  is 
included  in  our  American  tariff  system. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  beneficent 
status  should  not  continue  for  centuries,  or 
until  these  islands  shall  become  thoroughly 
American  in  language,  ideas  and  institutions. 


"This  condition  of  affairs  would  bring 
alike  to  ourselves  and  to  these  new  posses- 
sions an  unparalleled  agricultural  prosperity; 
a  free  interchange  of  temperate  and  tropical 
products,  upon  a  scale  hitherto  unknown, 
at  prices  mutually  beneficial ;  a  permanent 
and  increasing  market  for  American  man- 
ufactures ;  a  continuous  field  of  investment 
for  American  capital  and  enterprise ;  and  a 
commerce  such  as  no  nation  has  ever  before 


enjoyed.  This  natural  commerce  between 
the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  would  create 
a  fleet  of  American  vessels  not  dependent 
upon  subsidies  for  prosperity,  and  would 
vastly  enlarge  the  trafBc  upon  our  railroads, 
canals  and  lake  and  river  steamers.  Our 
flour,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  cattle,  hay,  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  dairy  products,  our  cotton 
and  linen  goods,  machinery,  agricultural 
tools,  hardware,  coal,  petroleum,  lumber, 
building  material  and  a  thousand  articles  of 
comfort,  taste  and  luxury,  would  be  freely 
exchanged  for  sugar,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  rice,  India  rubber,  mahogany, 
hemp,  jute,  spices  and  tropical  fruits,  all  of 
which  would  be  supplied  at  far  lower  prices 
than  DOW  prevail.  Compared  with  these 
widely  diffused  benefits  to  consumers  the 
loss  of  sugar  duties,  the  opposition  of  the 
sugar  trust  and  the  outcry  of  a  few  would- 
be  monopolists  of  tobacco  and  oranges  are 
insignificant  indeed. 


"Moreover,  it  would  secure  in  our  new 
possessions  permanent  loyalty  to  the  flag 
and  universal  satisfaction  based  upon  gen- 
eral prosperity  and  enlightened  self-interest. 
It  would  bring  about  an  eventful  unity  of 
language,  laws,  manners  and  institutions 
with  our  own.  The  only  way  to  govern 
wisely  these  now  alien  communities  is  to 
enable  them  to  govern  themselves  as  terri- 
tories under  congressional  supervision." 


IN  AN  article  in  "Leslie's  Weekly"  on  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines  General 
.Joseph  '^Tieeler  says :  ''I  believe  that  the 
back  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Philippines  is 
broken.  There  will  be  little  more  to  do  in  a 
military  way.  There  will  be  some  guerrilla 
warfare,  but  it  will  not  amount  to  much. 

"As  for  Aguinaldo,  I  do  not  consider  him 
a  patriot.  He  was  fighting  for  a  great  prize. 
Had  he  won  he  would  have  been  a  powerful 
emperor,  a  mighty  dictator. 


"As  far  as  possible  I  believe  that  we 
should  establish  civil  government  in  the 
Philippines.  I  am  in  favor  of  territorial 
government,  and  I  see  nothing  incongruous 
in  making  these  various  islands  into  terri- 
tories. The  group  should  be  divided  into 
three  or  four  territories.  Not  only  because  of 
the  extent  of  the  islands,  but  because  of  the 
aiitagonisms  existing  between  the  different 
peoples.  Some  of  these  tribes  have  been 
our  devoted  friends,  and  it  would  be  most 
unfair  not  to  give  them  the  right  of  self- 
government.  Many  of  them  are  already  fit 
for  self-government  in  local  affairs,  and 
under  territorial  governors  appointed  by  us 
they  would  get  along  very  well,  I  am  sure. 


"I  consider  the  Filipinos  a  very  superior 
people— a  people  with  great  possibilities. 
They  are  ambitious,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  finely  educated  in  Europe ;  they  are  not 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
Africans,  so  far  as  their  possibilities  go. 
They  are,  too,  easily  governed,  and  with 
the  fair  treatment  which  they  will  receive 
from  us  we  shall  have  no  trouble  with  them. 
They  appreciate  consideration,  I  have  found, 
but  they  are  sensitive  and  are  unwilling  to 
be  treated  as  inferiors.  They  are  a  little 
distrustful  of  us. 

"On  the  question  of  ultimate  annexation 
or  the  remote  future  of  the  Philippines— 
whether  states  would  be  erected  there  or 
riot,  in  case  we  annex  the  islands— I  am 
not  yet  prepared  to  speak,  but  I  do  think 
that  we  owe  much  to  the  many  citizens  of 
the  islands  who  are  not  Filipinos,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  Filipinos  who  have  been 
friendly  to  us.  If  our  army  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  islands  the  natives 
who  have  befriended  us  would  be  subjected 
to  all  sorts  of  persecutions,  and  many  of 
them  would  meet  death,  all  on  account 
of  their  .kindness  to  us." 


SENATORS  Piatt,  Aldrich  and  Teller,  a 
Senate  subcommittee,  personally  visited 
Cuba  and  investigated  conditions  on  the 
island.  Concerning  their  observations  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  says : 

"We  inquired  as  carefully  and  completely 
as  we  could,  with  the  limited  time  at  our  dis- 
posal, into  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
the  island,  their  needs,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  establishment  of  an  independent,  satis- 
factory and  stable  government  by  and  for 
the  people  of  Cuba.  We  were  in  Havana  in 
all  five  days.  We  also  visited  the  provinces 
of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara, 
being  unable  to  go  to  Santiago  and  Puerto 
Principe,  as  we  very  much  wished.  We  saw 


and  conversed  with  a  great  many  prominent 
and  leading  men  from  all  portions  of  the 
island,  men  who  represented  different  ideas 
and  interests,  from  intense  conservatism  to 
decided  radicalism,  and  return  with  a  much 
better  understanding  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  its  so- 
lution than  we  could  possibly  obtain  other- 
wise than  by  a  personal  visit. 


"It  may  be  said  of  all  classes  in  Cuba  that 
they  are  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  government,  a  Cuban  republic. 
A  few  are  impatient,  and  wish  for  imme- 
diate and  complete  independence.  Others 
are  less  impatient,  believing  that  sufficient 
time  should  be  taken  to  avoid  mistakes,  and 
to  set  up  the  new  government  upon  such  a 
firm  basis  as  to  insure  its  success  and  per- 
manence. All  are  looking  forward  to  the 
municipal  elections  that  are  to  take  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  regarding  such  elec- 
tions as  the  first  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  government.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  result  of  these  elections. 
If  they  take  place  without  disorder,  and 
good  officials  are  elected,  that  will  go  far  to 
prove  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
government,  and  steps  can  be  taken  without 
great  delay  for  further  progress  in  that  di- 
rection. The  prdblem  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  self-government  is  an  untried  ex- 
periment by  a  people  who  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  study  its  principles  or  its 
details,  its  necessities  or  its  responsibilities. 
Many  of  the  more  conservative  citizens  and 
business  men,  unfortunately,  show  too  much 
disposition  to  hold  aloof. 


"We  were  much  impressed  by  the  ev- 
idences of  good  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  island  under  Governor-General  Wood. 
He  has  a  very  diflSeult  and  complicated 
problem  to  deal  with— conditions  growing 
out  of  three  hundred  years  of  Spanish  mis- 
rule, and  the  consequent  character  of  the 
people  of  Cuba  makes  every  step  in  its  so- 
lution embarrassing ;  but  we  are  convinced 
that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 
and  that  his  administration,  though  firm,  is 
as  gentle  as  possible,  and  calculated  to  lead 
the  people  wisely  to  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  government  which  shall  have 
close  relations  with  our  own,  and  in  which 
the  interests  both  of  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  shall  be  surely  sub- 
served. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
people  of  Cuba,  in  respect  to  the  formation 
of  a  stable  and  beneficent  government,  are 
very  much  like  children  who  have  to  be 
taught  and  led.  They  regard  the  United 
States  as  their  friend  and  teacher,  and  as  a 
whole  are  quite  willing  to  be  guided. 


"There  are  great  possibilities  in  the  island. 
It  is  fertile,  has  great  natural  resources,  and 
is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  four 
er  five  times  larger  than  it  numbers  at  pres- 
ent. On  the  whole  there  has  been  mar- 
velous recuperation  since  the  declaration  of 
peace,  but  it  needs  American  capital  and 
American  enterprise,  which  hesitates  as  yet 
to  go  there.  English  and  German  capital 
seems  more  confident,  and  is  being  invested. 
Surely  our  own  people  ought  to  have  as 
much  confidence  in  the  future  of  Cuba  as 
foreigners  have.  On  the  whole  we  were 
much  pleased  and  encouraged.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Cuba  should 
alike  exercise  patience,  being  assured  that 
thereby  progress  will  be  most  certain." 


THE  Grout  bill  pending  in  Congress  reads 
as  follows:  "All  articles  known  as 
oleomargarine,  butterine,  imitation  butter 
or  imitation  cheese,  or  any  substance  in  the 
semblance  of  butter  or  cheese  not  the  usual 
product  of  the  dairy  and  not  made  exclu- 
sively of  pure  and  unadulterated  milk  or 
cream,  transported  into  any  state  or  terri- 
tory, and  remaining  therein  for  use,  sale, 
consumption  or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon 
the  arrival  within  the  limits  of  such  state 
or  territory,  be  subject  to  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  laws  of  such  state  or  territory 
enacted  into  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers 
to  the^same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  such  articles  or  substances  had 
been  produced  in  such  state  or  territory,  and 
shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of 
being  introduced  therein  in  original  pack- 
ages or  otherwise,  'provided,'  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  permit  any 
state  to  forbid  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
oleomargarine  in  a  separate  and  distinct 
form  and  in  such  manner  as  will  advise  the 
consumer  of  its  real  character,  free  from 
coloration  or  ingredient  that  causes  it  to 
look  like  butter. 


"Section  2.  That  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act  the  tax  upon  oleomargarine,  as  pre- 
scribed in  section  eight  of  the  Act  approved 
August  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  entitled  'An  act  defining 
butter,  also  imposing  a  tax  upon  and  reg- 
ulating the  manufacture,  sale,  importation 
and  exportation  of  oleomargarine,'  shall  be 
one  fourth  of  one  cent  a  pound  when  the 
same  is  not  colored  in  imitation  of  butter ;  but 
when  colored  in  imitation  of  butter  the  tax 
to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer  shall  be  ten 
cents  a  pound,  to  be  levied  and  collected  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  Act." 


Explaining  why  Congress  is  appealed  to, 
Secretary  Knight,  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union,  says:  "In  coming  to  Congress  for 
assistance  to  put  an  end  to  the  most  gigantic 
system  of  fraud  and  lawlessness  ever  built 
up  in  any  country  the  dairy  interests  are 
appealing  to  the  general  government  as  a 
last  resort  to  do  something  which  the  states 
have  exhausted  every  effort  in  an  endeavor 
to  do,  but  now  realize  that  only  the  general 
government  can  accomplish.  The  very 
nature  of  the  compound  oleomargarine  is 
such  that  it  can  only  be  controlled  through 
an  agency  which  can  keep  it  under  surveil- 
lance from  the  moment  it  is  manufactured 
until  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer." 


Among  the  reasons  given  in  favor  of  the 
Grout  bill  are  the  following : 

"Oleomargarine  when  made  in  exact 
imitation  in  package  and  color  of  butter  is 
^n  ideal  counterfeit,  furnishing  a  commodity 
which  can  be  readily,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of,  ten  with  safety,  palmed  off  upon  the 
known  but  unskilled  consumer  as  butter  at 
butter  prices,  as  only  a  chemical  analysis 
will,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  necessary  in 
evidence,  establish  the  identity  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

"The  large  profit  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  oleomargarine  as  butter  in  itself  furnishes 
incentive  to  practise  fraud  and  means  of 
protection  in  case  of  detection,  and  to-day, 
with  the  traffic  aggregating  close  to  one 
hundred  million  pounds  a  year,  the  sum  col- 
lected through  the  assessment  of  even  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  as  a  fund  fo; 
defense  is  sufficiently  large,  when  judicious  1,. 
expended  through  organized  channels,  to 
render  prosecutions  so  expensive  that  in 
many  of  the  states  the  courts  have  scarcely 
the  capacity  to  handle  the  offenders,  so 
numerous  have  they  become  under  the  per- 
sistent and  aggressive  solicitation  of  the 
wealth  J'  manufacturers. 

"The  only  persons  who  really  profit  from 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  are  those  who 
practise  deception  in  its  sale,  or  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  deception.  The  color 
in  the  article,  conflicting  with  the  state  laws, 
causes  the  dealer  to  hesitate  to  sell  it  unless 
the  profit  is  sufficiently  large  to  compensate 
him  for  the  injury  likely  to  accrue  to  his 
business  in  case  of  prosecution.  Manufac- 
turers openly  assure  dealers  that  there  is 
double  the  profit  in  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
that  can  be  had  from  the  sale  of  butter— 
which  in  itself  is  evidence  that  there  must 
be  something  peculiar  about  the  trade,  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  openly  guarantee 
protection  against  the  efforts  of  the  state  to 
enforce  its  laws. 

"A  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound,  if  levied, 
would  be  collected  upon  all  oleomargarine 
colored  to  resemble  butter.  The  collection 
of  this  tax  alone  would  accomplish  the 
result  of  taking  out  of  the  counterfeit  article 
the  large  profit  now  held  up  before  the  eyes 
of  the  retailers  as  an  incentive  to  commit 
fraud  and  violate  state  laws,  and  profits  on 
oleomargarine  and  butter  being  equalized, 
each  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  sale. 

"The  policy  of  prohibiting  the  coloring  of 
oleomargarine  in  imitation  of  butter  has  the 
approval  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  Plumley  versus  Massachusetts,  155th 
Federal  Report,  in  which  such  a  law  as  is 
now  in  force  in  thirty-two  states  was 
strongly  upheld  upon  the  grounds  that  it 
was  plainly  a  regulation  in  the  interests  of 
honest  dealings." 

Justice  Harlan,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Plumley  case, 
said:  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  secure  to  any  one  the  priv- 
ilege of  defrauding  the  public.  The  decep- 
tion against  which  the  statute  of  Massachu- 
setts is  aimed  is  an  offense  against  society; 
the  states  are  as  competent  to  protect  their 
people  against  such  offenses  or  wrongs  as 
they  are  to  protect  them  against  crimes  or 
wrongs  of  more  serious  character." 
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A  number  of  our  friends 
Belgian  Hares  ^^^^^  ,e„iinded  me  of  my 

promise  to  tell  something  of  a  visit  recently 
made  to  a  rabbit-raneli.  I  know  that  the 
"Belgian  hare  craze"  has  grown  and  spread 
rapidly  of  late,  and  that  it  bids  fair  to  infect 
the  whole  country  and  make  thousands  of 
our  farmers  and  gardeners  take  a  great 
interest  in  an  interesting  and  undoubtedly 
useful  animal.  All  over  the  country  the  com- 
mon tame  rabbit  is  kept  as  a  pet  by  young 
people.  The  Belgian  hare  is  more  interest- 
ing as  a  pet,  and  of  practical  usefulness 
besides.  It  is  just  as  hardy,  just  as  prolific 
and  as  easily  raised,  and  it  gives  us  a  very 
superior  meat  for  our  Sunday  dinner.  The 
last  consideration  is  more  weighty  with  me 
than  the  other.  For  uses  as  pets  alone  I 
■would  not  care  to  keep  this,  nor  in  fact  any 
other  animal.  There  must  be  a  practical  and 
profitable  side  to  the  question  to  make  it 
worth  ray  while  to  bother  with  this  sort  of 
Stock-keeping.  To  raise  good  meat  stock  it 
is  not  even  necessary  to  keep  with  pure-bred 
Belgians,  and  surely  not  to  keep  or  buy 
fancy  stock  at  fancy  prices.  Years  ago  we 
raised  hundreds  of  animals,  the  progeny  of 
common  tame  rabbits  mated  with  a  pure-bred 
Belgian  male.  The  male,  as  in  breeding  up 
a  good  cow,  should  always  be  thoroughbred. 
The  yoUng  stock  will  be  uniformly  gray  in 
color,  resembling  the  sire  in  general  appear- 
ance ;  they  attain  large  size  and  possess  as 
fine  meat  as  the  pure  Belgian.  If  any  of  the 
males  are  kept  to  grow  up  to  full  size  (which 
is  not  desirable  nor  profitable)  they  ought 
to  be  castrated.  Under  no  condition  should 
they  be  allowed  to  breed. 


The  place  to  which  Mr.  Nichols  took  me 
to  see  his  hares  is  a  large  barn,  in  which  the 
hares  occupy  two  floors.  Tli^  rooms  are 
large,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated.  The 
entire  space  is  divided  off  by  framework, 
bottom  boards  and  wire  netting  (one-and-oue- 
half-inch  mesh)  into  pens  about  three  feet 
wide  and  five  or  six  feet  long,  the  rows  of 
pens  being  separated  by  alleys.  The  use  of 
wire  netting  makes  everything  open  and 
airy.  Tlie  animals  need  no  particular  pro- 
tection from  cold,  only  from  Tains,  snow, 
dampness  and  filth.  Every  grown  animal 
has  a  pen  of  its  own.  The  breeding  does  are 
given  a  box  in  which  they  can  make  their 
nest.  The  board  floor  of  the  pen  is  covered 
with  cut  straw  or  other  litter,  and  this  is 
frequently  renewed,  say  once  or  twice  a 
week.  In  every  pen  I  noticed  a  dish  con- 
taining oats,  a  vessel  with  some  drinking- 
water,  a  little  clover  hay  and  a  small  cake  of 
cattle-salt.  It  is  quite  a  sight  to  see  these  long 
stretches  of  pens  and  the  hundreds,  per- 
haps up  to  a  thousand,  of  hares.  Mr.  Nichols 
is  first  of  all  a  fancier,  and  he  talks  as  easily 
of  paying  and  taking  .f 25  or  $50  for  a  fine 
"hare  as  one  would  of  paying  $50  for  a  cow. 
He  sees  points  of  superiority  in  such  an 
animal  that  I,  not  being  a  fancier,  do  not 
find  unless  they  are  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
even  then  I  may  not  appreciate  them  very 
much.  In  fact,  at  first  sight  I  thought  I  had 
about  as  good  animals  at  home  as  his  high- 
grade  and  high-priced  ones.  Some  of  these 
hares  weigh  nearly  nine  pounds  apiece; 
that  is  about  their  maximum  weight.  Very 
few  Belgian  hares  that  I  have  had  or  seen 
anywhere  grow  much  above  seven  pounds 
in  weight,  no  matter  what  the  people  who 
advertise  them  for  sale  may  say. 


The  Feeding  Problem 


During  the  past  year 


I  have  made  the  ex- 
periment of  keeping  the  hares  entirely  on 
weeds  and  garden  refuse.  I  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  this  will  not  do.  I  lost  most 
of  the  young  stock  before  they  were  two  or 
three  months  old,  and  finally  the  old  ones 
stopped  breeding  altogether.  They  need 
water,  and  will  drink  quite  a  good  deal  of  it ; 
but  watery  food,  such  as  very  succulent 
vegetables  and  even  roots,  must  be  fed  with 
discretion.  Plantains  and  dandelions,  in 
fact,  most  of  our  aromatic  or  bitter  herbs, 
are  all  right,  but  grasses  and  clovers  should 
be  allowed  to  wilt  or  dry  somewhat  before 
being  given  to  the  hares.  Cabbage  must  be 
given  sparingly.  Oats  are  a  safe  feed,  and 
corn  on  the  ear  may  be  given  as'  a  change. 
Peppermint,  spearmint,  catnip,  etc.,  come 
handy  as  a  tonic,  and  may  be  fed  almost 
'indiscriminately,  the  animals  being  very 
fond  of  them.  Carrots  are  probably  the  best 
among  the  root  crops,  and  I  give  a  small 
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there  will  be  a  heavy  second  crop,  and  this 
may  be  either  plowed  under  in  the  fall  or  be 
cut  and  left  on  the  ground  to  decay  and  be 
plowed  under  in  the  spring. 

With  additional  light  applications  of 
mineral  plant-foods  such  as  already  men- 
tioned the  chances  of  good  crops  of  potatoes, 
corn  or  grains  of  any  kind  for  the  next  three 
years  of  the  lease  are  very  good.  In  many 
cases  we  might  even  plow  the  clover  down 
the  first  fall,  or  in  the  spring  following,  and 
grow  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  or  corn.  But 
if  I  did  not  want  to  lose  the  use  of  the  land 
for  such  crops  longer  than  one  season  I 
think  I  would  try  the  Southern  cow-pea  by 
plantiijg  it  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  become 
warm  in  the  spring,  sowing  the  seed  either 
broadcast  or  with  a  grain-drill. 

T.  Gkeinek. 
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portion  to  the  hares  daily  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  Some  peach-tree  or  cottonwood 
limbs  or  bark  may  also  be  given  as  a  tonic. 
Salt  must  either  be  given  twice  a  weejt  or 
so,  or  better  he  kept  before  the  hares  all  the 
time.  I  procured  some  of  the  cattle-salt, 
which  comes  in  large  chunks,  and  keep  a 
piece  in  a  little  box  in  each  pen  for  the  hares 
to  help  themselves  to  as  they  may  desire. 


Killing  Hares 
For  the  Table 


The  proper  time  to  kill  a 
hare  for  table  use  is  when 
the  animal  is  about  three 
months  old.  It  will  then  weigh  dressed 
about  two  and  one  half  pounds,  and  makes  a 
really  delicious  meal.  Of  course,  there  are 
various  ways  of  cooking  hares  to  make  them 
palatable.  I  will  leave  that  question  to  the 
skill  of  the  cook.  To  see  an  expert  kill  and 
dress  hares  as  I  saw  it  done  at  Mr.  Nichols' 
establishment  looks  easy.  It  takes  only  a 
minute  or  two  to  get  one  of  the  victims  ready 
for  the  kettle.  A  short,  sharp  rap  over  the 
head  with  a  little  club  lays  the  animal'out. 
The  blood-vessels  in  the  neck  are  then 
opened  with  a  sharp  penknife,  letting  the 
blood  run  freely.  Then  the  skin  is  quickly 
removed  by  tearing  it  apart  from- an  opening 
across  the  back,  as  squirrels  are  usually 
skinned;  head  and  tail  go  with  the  hide. 
The  carcass  is  next  suspended  by  the  two 
hind  legs  from  two  separate  loops,  which 
keep  these  legs  well  spread,  and  the  cleaning 
is  done  in  a  hurry.  Mr.  Nichols  has  a  fancy 
way  of  dressing  and  putting  the  carcass 
into  the  hands  of  his  customers,  and  they 
pay  a  uniform  price  of  fifty  cents  apiece. 
This  is  what  he  calls  his  "meat  stock," 
animals  that  are  not  registered,  or  if  so, 
that  do  not  show  fancy  points.  Some  people 
have  yet  a  prejudice  against  the  meat  of 
tame  rabbits.  I  used  to  have  it,  but  believe 
the  prejudice  will  wear  away  as  it  did  with 
me.   The  meat  is'really  excellent. 


Thorough  Work 

at  the  Right  Time 


Fecundity  of  Hares 


Much  has  been  said 


about  the  fecundity  of 
these  animals,  but  hardly  too  much.  The 
average  number  in  a  litter  is  probably  from 
six  to  eight.  Frequently,  however,  there  are 
ten,  twelve,  and  even  more  of  the  little 
things.  It  is  unfortunate  for  some,  if  not  all, 
of  them  if  there  are  that  many.  Tile  old 
doe  cannot  properly  nurse  more  than  eight, 
although  they  do  occasionally  bring  up  more. 
Six  are  better  than  ten  or  twelve,  and  it  is 
always  advisable  to  .destroy  all  above  eight. 
How  often  to  breed  them  is  another  question. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  thirty  days.  I 
used  to  let  the  young  get  three  or  four  weeks 
old  before  mating  the  old  doe  again,  but  Mr. 
Nichols  tells  me  that  he  only  waits  a  day  or 
less,  perhaps  only  eight  or  ten  hours  after 
the  young  are  born,  before  he  mates  the  doe 
again.  He  considers  this  by  far  the  safest 
way.  It  gives  a  litter  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  if  the  average  throw  is  six,  and 
they  all  do  well,  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  seventy  or  more  from  one  doe  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Such  an  increase  may 
actually  and  frequently  happen.  It  will  not 
happen,  however,  unless  the  hares  are 
handled  right  and  all  the  conditions  are 
favorable. 


Improving  Poor  Soil 


One   of  our  friends 


who  has  had  only  two 
years'  experience  in  farming  writes  me  that 
he  wishes  to  improve  a  piece  of  about  five 
acres  which  adjoins  the  place  he  has  rented 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  soil  is  rather 
poor,  being  clay  or  clay  loam;  location, 
Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania.  The 
proposition  is  to  sow  clover,  take  off  the 
first  crop  and  turn  the  second  under. 
Probably  this  will  be  the  best  course  to  take. 
With  a  five  years'  lease  one  has  a  chance  to 
get  full  returns  for  any  application  or  course 
of  treatment  calculated  to  make  the  soil 
productive.  Prepare  the  land  well  in  early 
spring;  sow  one  hundred  pounds  or  more 
of  muriate  of  potash  and  two  ^hundred 
pounds  or  more  of  superphosphate  (acid 
phosphate  or  dissolved  bone)  an  acre.  Then 
make  a  thin  sowing  of  oats  or  other  grain, 
just  enough  to  provide  a  little  shade  for  the 
clover,  and  sow  the  clover-seed.  By  fall 
there  will  be  a  big  growth  of  clover  on 
that  field,  and  it  should  not  be  pastured 
or  cut.  The  year  following  the  field  is  in 
shape  to  give  a  good  crop  of  clover  hay, 
which  should  be  cut  in  good  season ;  that  is, 
just  as  soon  as  the  clover  is  in  bloom.  Then 


"I  don't  have  to  urge 
the  boys  on  in  the 
spring,"  said  a  suc- 
cessful farmer,  "but  rather,  have  to  hold 
them  back.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  energetic 
young  man  wait.  When  the  skies  are  blue 
and  the  wind  blows  softly  from  the  south 
the  young  man  is  impatient  to  begin  plowing 
and  sowing,  even  if  the  soil  does  turn  a  little 
heavy.  But  I  tell  the  boys  to  wait  a  little 
longer— wait  until  the  soil  crumbles  as  it 
falls  from  the  plowshare,  then  go  in  and  do 
your  utmost.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,  neither  does  one  beautiful  spring 
day  fit  the  soil  for  the  plow.  If  we  plow  too 
early,  before  the  soil  is  ready,  our  labor  is 
vain,  because  the  soil  will  bake  or  pack 
if  turned  too  soon,  and  then  the  only  remedy 
is  to  replaw.  I  tell  the  boys  we  would 
better  be  a  little  later  than  our  neighbors 
than  to  have  to  do  our  work  twice.  Well 
done  once  is  better  than  half  done  twice." 
*  *  * 

A  man  who  always  has  one  of  the  best 
gardens  in  this  locality  never  turns  a  furrow 
or  plants  a  seed  until  the  soil  is  in  the  con- 
dition that  suits  him— dry  enough  to  crumble 
and  work  ^  smooth  with  the  rake.  Many  a 
time  I  have  seen  him  quietly  sitting  on  his 
porch  while  his  neighbors  were  busy  plow- 
ing, digging  and  planting.  "My  soil  is  not 
yet  quite  ripe,"  he  would  say,  when  asked 
why  he  was  not  gardening.  When  his  soil 
was  ready  the  work  was  done  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time.  Seeds  were  planted  and 
plants  set  out,  and  almost  before  his  neigh- 
bors were  aware  of  it  his  garden  was  far 
ahead  of  theirs.  His  soil  teemed  with 
fertility,  and  not  a  weed  was  allowed  to  rob 
it  of  an  atom.  "I  am  slow  to  begin,"  he  has 
often  said  to  me,  "but  when  I  do  begin  I 
accomplish  something."  He  starts  his 
earliest  radishes  and  lettuce  under  light 
frames  covered  with  glass.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  beds  the  size  of  these  frames,  the 
frames  placed  over  them,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  appear  they  are  removed  and  the  beds 
used  for  other  plants  or  saed-.beds.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  seeds  germinate 
under  these  frames  after  the  soil  has  become 
slightly  warmed.  And  it  is  still  more  re- 
markable how  rapidly  the  plants  grow  in  a 
soil  that  is  filled  with  fertility  when  that  soil 
is  in  the  best  mechanical  condition.  We 
smile  as  we  read  in  seed-catalogues  of 
"twenty-day  radishes,"  "early  sunrise  let- 
tuce," "very  previous  beets,"  etc.,  but  I 
have  seen  vegetables  in  this  man's  garden 
attain  to  good  table  size  so  quickly  that  one 
could  scarcely  believe  it.  The  secret  of  this 
rapid  growth  was  not  planting  in  a  moon  or 
star  sign,  but  planting  in  a  very  fertile  soil 
that  was  in  perfect  mechanical  condition 
and  when  the  season  was  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  be  "just  right." 

It  is  the  same  with  field  crops,  especially 
corn.  The  masterpiece  in  corn-growing  is 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  seed. 
At  a  farmers'  institute  last  winter  one  of 
the  best  corn-growers  in  this  state  said: 
"The  more  thorough  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  the  surer  and  larger  the  crop.  I  work 
my  corn-land  until  the  ordinary  farmer 
would  say  it  is  in  perfect  condition,  then  I 
work  it  twice  more.  I  plow  when  the  soil 
will  crumble,  and  pulverize  with  a  steel- 
toothed  harrow  until  it  is  as  fine  and  smooth 
as  a  field  that  is  in  perfect  condition  for 
winter  wheat,  and  then  I  plant.  In  such 
a  seed-bed  the  planter  places  the  grain  at  a 
uniform  depth,  and  covers  it  with  mellow 
soil.  Every  grain  grows  and  the  stand  is  a 
perfect  one,  and  cultivation  is  comparatively 
easy,  while  the  plants  make  a  good  start  and 
grow  rapidly."  A  farmer  in  the  audience 
asked  him  how  he  managed  in  a  wet  season. 
"In  the  twenty-two  years  I  have  farmed," 
he  replied,  "we  have  had  but  two  in  which 
I  was  unable  to  practise  my  method.  The 
first  of  those  two  I  grew  only  ten  acres,  but 


the  second  I  raised  twenty-five  acres.  The 
planting  was  finished  the  sixteenth  of  June ; 
the  variety  planted  was  a  small,  early 
variety,  and  I  husked  a  little  over  thirty- 
seven  bushels  an  acre  of  sound,  matured 
corn.  I  paid  two  dollars  a  bushel  for  the 
seed,  and  express  charges  about  two  hundred 
miles.  I  was  the  only  man  in  my  neighbor- 
hood that  husked  ripe  corn  that  fall." 
*  *  «  • 

This  man  advised  farmers  to  not  be  afraid 
of  paying  a  good  price  for  sound,  ripe  seed. 
This  is  the  rock  many  a  farmer  has  been 
wrecked  on.  He  would  better  pay  three 
dollars  a  bushel  for  sound  seed  than  to 
accept  unsound  seed  as  a  gift.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  a  very  successful  farmer  told  me 
that  he  had  procured  three  bushels  of  an 
improved  variety  of  corn,  tested  its  germi- 
nating qualities,  and  found  that  about 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  it  would  grow,  and 
he  intends  to  prepare  the  twenty  acres  he 
will  plant  in  the  best  manner,  and  plant  with 
the  hoe.  He  said  the  best  corn  he  raised 
last  year  was  four  acres  he  had  planted  with 
the  hoe ;  and  as  he  had  paid  a  high  price  for 
his  seed  this  year,  he  is  determined  to  see 
that  it  goes  into  the  ground  in  the  best 
manner,  and  that  every  hill  has  four  grains. 
I  mentioned  this  to  an  old  corn-grower,  and 
he  said  the  man  is  right,  and  that  he  would 
do  the  same  thing  under  like  circumstances. 
He  further  said  that  he  always  harrowed 
his  land  over  three  times  before  planting, 
and  he  is  satisfied  that  the  best  and  most 
effective  cultivation  that  could  be  given  the 
crop  is  that  which  is  given  before  the  seed 
is  planted.  Thorough  preparation  of  the 
seed-bed  is  more  than  half  the  cultivation  of 
the  crop.  If  the  farmer  is  unable  to  give  it 
this  thorough  preparation  it  is  because  he  is 
trying  to  farm  more  land  than  he  can. 


"Hogs  are  on  the  boom!"  exclaimed 
^"^^  a  farmer,  jubilantly,  as  he  passed  me 
with  a  big  load.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
many  farmers  were  complaining  that  hogs 
were  not  paying  for  the  food  they  ate  at  the 
prices  then  being  paid.  How  many  of  them 
are  groaning  because  they  disposed  of  the 
bulk  of  their  stock  as  "light  weights"— one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
entj'-five  pounds — before  the  rise  in  prices. 
If  they  had  held  on  until  their  stock  had 
reached  two  hvmdred  and  thirty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  the  most  profitable 
weight  to  market  hogs,  they  would  have 
come  in  on  the  rising  tide.  When  a  farmer 
is  short  of  feed  it  is  better  to  sell  the  stock 
light  than  to  buy  feed  and  risk  great  loss. 
But  when  he  has  the  feed  it  is  best  to  hold 
stock  until  "ripe"  before  he  sells,  unless 
there  is  danger  of  loss  from  disease  or  he  is 
not  situated  to  keep  hogs  comfortable  when 
cold  weather  comes  on.  The  rise  in  prices 
seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  somewhat 
short  crop  of  hogs  and  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  pork  products  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Every  soldier  knows  how  good  a 
nice  slice  of  bacon  fried  on  a  shovel  is  to 
a  hungry  man  in  the  field.  Thousands  on 
thousands  of  pounds  have  gone  that  route, 
and  the  demand  is  increasing.  Little  won- 
der that  "hogs  are  on  the  boom." 

As  everything  in  the  hog  line  that  can  be 
spared,  and  much  that  ought  not  to  be 
spared,  will  go  to  market,  it  will  be  a  good 
idea  to  look  sharply  after  the  coming  crop. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  lose  a  whole  litter 
of  pigs  by  a  little  neglect.  It  is  generally 
well  understood  that  a  farrowing  sow  should 
be  inclosed  in  a  pen  by  herself,  and  most 
farmers  have  the  necessary  arrangements 
made.  She  should  have  just  a  little  clean 
straw  to  make  a  nest  from ;  hot  enough  to 
make  a  high  bank  around  her,  but  a  low 
ridge  that  little  pigs  can  easily  climb  over. 
Her  food  should  be  somewhat  laxative  and 
cooling,  no  corn  or  corn-meal  being  in  it,  for 
at  least  two  weeks  before  farrowing,  and 
she  should  have  constantly  at  hand  all  the 
pure  water  she  desires.  The  object  in  feed- 
ing cooling  and  laxative  foods  is  to  reduce 
the  heat  in  her  system,  make  her  rest  quietly 
and  f ar.row  easily.  Most  farmers  rely  on  a 
thick  slop  or  mush  made  of  equal  parts  of 
wheat-bran,  middlings  and  oatmeal,  with 
finely  chopped  roots.        Fked  Gkundy. 

NOWADAYS 

If  now  iipoij  a.  leaf  there  falls  a  spore, 

"Which  germinates  and  grows  and  finds  a  pore, 

Tlie  careful  fanner  starts  to  spend  his  ore. 

He  buys  a  pump  with  which  to  force  a  spray 
To  kill  the  thing.  His  father  used  to  pray 
Before  our  modern  practice  shed  its  ray. 

The  spray-pump  is  the  thrifty  farmer's  friend ; 
Though  cash  and  he  rehictantly  must  rend, 
Yet  they  will  meet  again  at  season's  end. 

M.  ti.  Kaiks. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

HARROWS  AND  HaRROWIXG.— T  h  6 
man  who  has  a  living  to  make  from 
the  ground  is  awakening  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  thorough  stirring  and 
fining  of  the  soil.  The  old-fashioned  square 
farm  garden,  with  its  high-pailing  fence 
and  narrow  gate,  had  one  advantage  over 
the  modern  garden  whenever  its  inconve- 
nience led  the  owner  to  use  a  spade  rather 
than  a  plow  for  breaking  it  up  in  the  spring. 
It  got  a  thorough  stirring— one  more  thor- 
ough by  far  than  is  ordinarily  given  by 
modern  implements  drawn  by  horse-power. 
It  is  not  that  the  plows  and  harrows  of  to- 
day cannot  prepare  a  soil  properly,  but  the 
inversion  of  the  soil  by  the  plow  and 
the  smoothing  of  the  surface  by  a  harrow 
deceive  us  in  regard  to  the  thoroughness  of 
the  preparation,  and  hurried  planting  is 
done  before  the  ground  is  really  ready  for 
the  seed.  But  we  are  learning  to  pat  more 
work  on  the  land  than  was  thought  neces- 
sary some  years  ago,  experience  proving 
that  it  pays,  and  to  meet  our  wants  there  are 
harrows  of  all  styles  and  kinds,  attention  of 
late  being  given  especially  to  those  that  do 
the  work  with  something  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  spade  in  the  old  garden.  It  is 
mixing  of  the  soil  and  airing  of  the  particles 
that  is  needed  first.  The  plow  inverts  or 
sets  the  furrow-slice  upon  edge,  but  it  does 
little  grinding  and  mixing.  The  smoothing- 
harrow  on  these  furrows  makes  a  pretty 
surface,  but  it  does  not  make  a  good  seed- 
bed in  any  except  very  loose  and  porous 
soils  that  crumble  finely  at  the  touch  and 
admit  air  without  stirring.  The  clay,  the 
clayey  loam  and  other  compact  soils  require 
thorough  stirring  and  mixing,  no  matter 
how  smooth  the  surface  may  be. 


HARROWIJfG  THE  UlfDEB  SiDE.— I  have 

said  that  there  are  harrows  of  all  styles,  and 
yet  much  soil  goes  into  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  that  is  never  stirred.  Compact 
pieces  of  soil  find  a  resting-place  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow,' and  are  not  aired  and 
ground  up  so  that  their  tough  plant-food 
can  be  made  available.  The  man  who  uses 
a  big  disk  or  spading  harrow  after  the  plow 
may  think  that  he  is  doing  thorough  work, 
but  if  he  will  dig  down  into  the  ground 
where  the  plow  has  gone  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep  he  will  find  about  four  inches 
of  compact  soil  untouched ;  if  not  f  oirr,  then 
three  at  least.  I  should  say  that  most 
plowed  fields  do  not  have  over  half  the 
depth  of  the  plowed  soil  stirred,  mixed  and 
fined.  The  under  side  of  the  slice  cannot  be 


is  pretty  well  harrowed.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  furrow-slice  crumbles  much  better  in  the 
plowing,  and  less  work  is  needed  after  the 
plow.  The  added  expense  is  not  so  great  as 
it  would  appear  on  this  account.  But  even 
if  the  harrowing  before  the  plow,  fining  the 
ground  that  would  go  out  of  reach  of  the 
harrow,  were  wholly  additional  expense  it 
would  not  matter  if  there  were  profit  from 
the  work,  and  we  are  surer  of  profit  from 
thorough  fining  of  the  seed-bed  than  we  are 
from  any  other  farm-work  that  we  engage 
in  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mixing  and  fining 
means  more  fertility  and  moisture. 


Various  Kinds  of  Hakeows.— Harrows 
belong  to  two  distinct  classes,  those  that 
act  like  a  plow,  loosening  and  tearing  into 
pieces,  and  those  that  slice  and  firm  the  soil. 
For  a  spring  crop  like  corn  or  potatoes  the 
first  action  is  the  most  essential.  Bains  will 
usually  firm  the  soil  sufficiently,  and  the 
main  point  is  to  secure  mixing  and  airing. 
After  that  has  been  done  the  smoothing- 
harrow  does  good,  as  also  does  the  plank- 
float.  But  I  emphasize  that  the  loosening 
and  tearing  into  pieces  is  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  two  in  case  of  these  crops,  while 
we  are  apt  to  depend  upon  the  surface  ap- 
pearance secured  by  the  second  class  of 
harrows. 

I  like  the  disk-harrow.  The  usual  objec- 
tion to  it  is  that  it  makes  heavy  draft. 
When  that  is  due  solely  to  the  huge  amount 
of  stirring  it  is  doing  the  fault  is  a  good  one. 
A  more  serious  objection  is  that  dirt  will 
often  get  into  the  boxing  and  add  to  draft 
without  doing  aught  but  harm.  It  seems 
difficult  to  make  a  harrow  of  this  sort  that 
will  not  take  dirt  at  the  bearings,  and  close 
watch  must  be  kept.  Another  objection  to 
many  makes  is  that  when  disks  are  set  to 
run  deep  there  is  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
pole,  sinking  the  draft  on  the  horses'  shoul- 
ders. But  that  is  a  wholly  unnecessary 
fault  in  construction  that  all  manufacturers 
could  obviate  by  use  of  an  independent  pole 
that  would  serve  only  for  guidance,  the 
draft  being  attached  directly  to  the  frame. 
For  some  kinds  of  work  the  "in-throw"  is 
best,  and  for  other  work  the  "out-throw"  is 
desirable.  Everything  considered,  I  prefer 
the  "out-throw,"  but  believe  that  the  "in- 
throw"  is  in  more  general  use  and  popular. 

The  spring-tooth  harrow  does  grand  work 
in  tearing  and  mixing,  but  it  cannot  be  run 
as  deep  as  a  disk  where  a  sod  or  trash  has 
been  buried.  Where  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  the  spring-tooth  does  nearly  perfect 
work,  and  I  like  especially  its  action  in 
bringing  clods  to  the  surface  to  be  pulver- 
ized with  a  plank  drag. 

Harrows  of  the  "Acme"  type  both  pulver- 
ize and  smooth  the  surface.   They  should 

not  be  regarded 


B 


as  competitors  of 
the  disk,  but  fit 
into  use  after  the 
disk.  Such  a  har- 
row is  superior 
to  the  ordinary 
sm  0  0  thing-har- 
rows, because  it 
grinds  and  pul- 
verizes more  ef- 
fectually. But 
a  modern  spike- 
tooth  harrow  is 
capable  of  doing 
lots  of  good  work. 
The  teeth  can  be 
set  at  the  needed 


A  CONVENIENT  AND  INEXPENSIVE 
SHEEP-BARN 

In  arranging  for  the  construction  of  a 
barn  and  sheds  for  sheep  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  lay  of  the  land. 
Probably  the  ideal  location  for  such  a  struc- 
ture is  in  a  side-hill,  where  the  slope  is  suffic- 
ient to  carry  off  surplus  water,  but  not 
sufficient  to  make  any  great  expense  in  the 
way  of  excavating.  Next  to  the  selection  of 
a  proper  location  is  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  building,  and  the  yard 
as  weft,  for  while  sheep  will  stand  consider- 
able cold  without  injury,  dampness  is  not 
only  injurious,  but  often  fatal.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  builder  must  keep  in 


into  a  walk-way  (A)  wide  enough  to  permit 
barrels  to  be  rolled  in  and  bins  (B  B)  at  one 
side  and  end.  A  door  (D)  opens  directly  out 
at  the  side,  and  another  into  the  yard.  The 
bins  for  roots  are  five  feet  wide.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  shed  protects  the  care-taker 
from  ttie  weather  in  passing  through  the 
rear  door.  At  V  is  a  window  large  enough 
to  pass  a  bushel  basket  of  roots  through 
to  a  shelf  built  directly  over  the  feeding- 
racks.  This  shelf  will  be  found  a  great  con- 
venience, as  it  is  high  enough  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  sheep,  and  obviates  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  roots.  The  basket 
may  be  set  on  the  shelf,  the  feeder  pass 
around  to  the  feeding-racks  and  easily  lift 


mind  at  all  times  the  importance  of  good 
drainage.  This  is  easily  obtained  if  the 
sheep-barn  is  built  in  a  side-hill,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  location  the  same  plan  as 
indicated  and  illustrated  may  be  followed 
out,  and  the  same  conditions  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  some  excavating.  Select  the  high- 
est available  location,  grading  so  that  the 
surface  under  the  shed  and  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  yard  will  be  so  sloping  that 
water  cannot  stand  on  it.  It  will  certainly 
pay  to  start  right,  and  then  the  after-ex- 
pense, so  far  as  the  grounds  are  concerned, 
will  consist  only  in  filling  \n  from  time  to 
time  any  worn  or  low  spots.  The  soil  should 
be  as  sandy  as  possible,  avoiding  gravel, 
which  is  a  source  of  considerable  trouble 
with  foot  or  hoof  diseases.  The  shed  should 
be  made  comfortable,  and  the  earth  floor 
should  be  kept  well  covered  with  litter  of 
some  kind,  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
comfort  to  the  sheep  and  the  absorption  of 
the  liquid  excrements.  The  yard  should  be 
cleaned  frequently  and  kept  well  covered 
with  litter  during  the  period  when  the  sheep 
are  confined. 

The  sheep-barn  illustrated  is  designed  to 
be  built  in  a  side-hill.  From  the  main  floor 
of  the  barn  to  the  eaves  the  sides  are  nine 
feet,  the  posts  from  the  ground  to  the  main 
floor  being  seven  feet  in  the  clear,  giving 
one  ample  space  to  move  about  when  attend- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  flock.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  it  is  no  economy  to  economize 
in  the  matter  of  height  and  spend  years 
afterward  in  stooping  to  avoid  knocking  out 
one's  brains  against  the  rafters.  The  floor 
of  the  barn  should  be  made  tight  either  by 
a  double  flooring  or  by  the  use  of  matched 
material. 

The  barn  is  forty  feet  long  by  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  and  faces  the  north,  leaving  the 
open  shed  and  the  yard  facing  the  south, 
the  most  advantageous  position.  The  front 
wall,  or  the  rear  of  the  basement  (see  O 


fined  after  the  plowing  is  done.  A  few 
thorough  farmers  are  learning  to  stir  this 
part  of  the  ground  before  it  is  turned  by  the 
plow,  when  the  soil  will  permit.  A  spading 
or  disk  harrow  properly  weighted  is  run  on 
the  surface  before  the  breaking-plow,  and 
when  the  plowing  is  finished  the  under  side 


angle,  and  the  harrow  covers  ground  rapidly 
onaccountof  the  width,  fining  the  surface  and 
killing  the  weeds  that  are  starting  under  the 
surface.  There  should  be  good  breadth  and 
weight.  Such  a  harrow  holds  its  course  bet- 
ter than  a  narrow  and  light  one,  not  sliding 
around  on  hard  on  solid  places.  David. 


in  Fig.  2),  is  built  into  the  hill  like  a  cellar 
wall,  the  side  walls  being  constructed  in  the 
same  manner.  In  one  corner  of  the  base- 
ment or  cellar  thus  formed  is  partitioned  off 
a  space  which  forms  a  separate  cellar  for  the 
storing  of  root  crops.  "Bhis  cellar  or  space 
is  ten  feet  wide  by  twenty  feet  deep,  divided 


at  down.  This  window  or  opening  is  covered 
with  a  sliding  door  which  may  be  moved 
from  either  side.  At  W  an  outside  window 
with  glass  admits  light  into  the  root-cellar. 
The  feeding-racks  at  C  are  about  two  feet 
wide,  with  slats  placed  close  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  animals  from  getting  their  heads 
through.  At  N  N  two  pens,  each  eight  by 
seven  feet,  with  feed-rack  in  front,  are  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  ewes  and  their 
young,  which  may  be  required  to  be  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  flock  for  a  few 
days,  as  is  frequently  necessary. 

The  yard  is  twenty-five  by  forty  feet,  with 
a  convenient  shed  built  in  one  corner  at  S, 
fitted  with  a  smooth  board  floor,  and  with 
shelves  for  the  accommodation  of  the  various 
tools,  medicine,  etc.,  required  in  the  care  of 
the  flock  and  the  shed.  At  shearing-time 
this  shed  will  be  found  especially  conve- 
nient, although  it  may  be  omitted  from  the 
plan  if  the  added  expense  is  considered  too 
great.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  system 
of  supplying  water  a  well  should  be  located 
at  L,  so  that  a  liberal  supply  of  water  may  be 
conveniently  had.  On  the  main  floor  of  the 
barn  (see  Fig.  3)  the  space  in  the  center  is  a 
walk-way,  with  doors  (O  0)  at  front  and  rear. 
This  walk  is  made  eight  feet  wide,  for  con- 
venience in  filling  the  mows  with  hay,  straw 
or  fodder.  K  indicates  a  chute,  through 
which  fodder  is  thrown  down  into  the  shed 
for  distribution  into  racks.  A  small  grain- 
ery  (G)  is  eight  by  sixteen  feet,  with  bins 
five  feet  wide  at  sides  and  one  end  divided 
into  compartments  of  convenient  sizes  for 
the  several  grains  used.  At  X  is  a  wooden 
pipe  oi:  chute  twelve  inches  square  running 
down  into  the  basement  (see  X  in  Fig.  2) 
into  a  strong  box  built  at  the  end  of  the 
feeding-rack.  This  box  is  fastened  with  a 
hooked  cover.  This  chute  will  be  found 
a  great  convenience  in  feeding,  the  required 
amount  of  grain  being  measured  out  in  the 
barn,  run  down  the  chute  and  distributed 
into  the  troughs.  By  the  plan  of 
this  chute,  and  the  one  for  the  fod- 
der, both  grain  and  fodder  are 
placed  where  they  are  wanted,  sav- 
ing much  .time  and  labor  in  the 
handling.  At  I  steps  are  built  along- 
side the  chute  by  cutting  a  trap- 
door in  the  floor,  thus  giving  an 
easy  and  convenient  passage  to  the 
basement  or  shed,  especially  to  be 
appreciated  in  cold  and  stormy 
weather.  The  yard  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  tight  board  fence,  with 
a  strand  of  barbed  wire  fastened 
along  its  top  edge  to  keep  out  in- 
truding dogs  if  there  is  danger  from 
that  source. 

The  plan  as  described  and  illus- 
trated has  many  advantages  which 
will  be  apparent  to  the  sheep- 
grower.  Economy  of  space  is  care- 
fully figured,  as  well  as  economy 
in  steps,  which  is  quite  essential  in  our  more 
modern  farm-work,  and  especially  so  when 
the  work  all  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  one 
man.  By  the  disposition  of  the  hay  and 
other  fodder  additional  warmth  is  given  to 
the  shed  below,  a  point  that  is  well  worth 
considering.  Geo.  R.  Kuapp. 
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NOTES  PROM? 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 


CANNING-FACTORIES.— My  description 
of  the  canning-factory  plant  in  Fair- 
port  has  brought  me  a  good  many 
inquiries  about  the  advisability  of 
starting  such  plants  elsewhere,  and  es- 
pecially about  the  capital  required,  about 
manufacturers  of  canning-house  machinery, 
etc.  I  just  noticed  in  "Country  Gentlemen" 
an  editorial  reply  to  a  similar  question,  and 
think  this  reply  hits  the  nail  so  squarely  on 
the  head  that  a  (luotation  from  it  may  help 
my  inquiring  friends  out  of  a  dilemma,  and 
possibly  save  them  taking  wrong  and  costly 
steps.  "It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
figures  on  building  and  equipment  for  a  can- 
ning-factory. We  can  hardly  see  how  any 
local  market  could  be  made  a  paying  enter- 
prise for  a  factory.  A  canning-factory,  like 
everything  else  at  present,  is  made  profitable 
only  when  conducted  (m  broad  plans  and  in 
a  large  way.  Buyers  as  a  rule  wish  to  pur- 
chase their  stock  where  they  can  procure 
almost  everything  wanted  in  their  markets ; 
hence  the  importance  of  being  in  position  to 
can  everything  produced,  from  rhubarb  up 
to  and  ending  with  apples.  Beans,  corn, 
tomatoes,  berries  of  all  sorts,  cherries, 
plums,  quinces,  indeed,  everything  that  can 
be  thought  of,  is  wanted,  including  pump- 
kins, squash,  peas,  etc.  Many  small  fac- 
tories are  being  started  which  we  much  fear 
will  not  find  the  business  a  paying  one.  The 
outlay  of  cash  is  large ;  tin,  sugar,  raw  ma- 
terial, labor  and  all  such  requirements  must 
be  cash  down,  Then  sales  are  made  on  from 
three  to  six  months'  time;  hence  the  im- 
portance of  a  large  available  capital.  A 
plant  we  know  of  has  sixty  thousand  dollars 
invested,  and  yet  is  a  Ikrge  borrower  every 
year  from  the  banks.  A  working  capital  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be  none 
too  large,  to  say  nothing  of  that  required  in 
the  way  of  buildings,  machinery  and  nec- 
essary appliances."  This  is  a  whole  flood 
of  cold  water  on  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
would-be  small  operators,  but  it  may  save 
somebody  from  buying  a  costly  elephant. 


■^liBRALTAR  Onion.— I  have  made  almost 
a^eomplete  failure  with  my  first  sowing  of 
the  Gibraltar  onion  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
Prizetakers  standing  side  by  side  with  them 
make  a  fine  show  at  this  time,  although, 
planted  a  week  later.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Gibraltar  seed  this  year  is  lacking  in 
vitality,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Burpee  about  it. 
He  tells  me  that  this  onion  is  a  very  shy 
seeder,  and  that  in  all  these  years  he  has 
never  been  able  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  the 
seed,  which  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  given  it  the  prominence  in  his 
catalogue  which  it  seems  to  deserve.  Well, 
I  will  have  to  depend  a  little  more  on  the 
Prizetaker  for  awhile.  I  am  also  trying  some 
imported  seed  of  the  true  Spanish  onion. 


SOiME  Currant  Notes.— I  am  very  fond 
of  currants,  and  especially  of  eurrant-juiee.  ^ 
In  my  individual  ease  the  currant  acid  seems 
to  possess  decided  medicinal  properties,  and 
I  verily  believe  that  it  will  act  as  a  germi- 
cide. Be  that  as  it  may,  I  find  this  currant- 
juice  quite  palatable,  and  for  years  I  have 
been  putting  up  a  good  many  cans  every 
summer.  I  have  been  growing  a  good  por- 
tion, but  not  as  many  as  I  wanted  to  do  up, 
and  while  the  price  was  down  to  four  or  five 
cents  a  quart  it  seemed  no  hardship  to  have  to 
buy  a  portion  of  my  own  needs  in  this  line. 
But  currants  are  an  easy  crop  to  raise,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  continue  buying  even  a 
small  portion,  especially  when  prices  seem 
to  have  an  upward  tendency.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticul- 
tural Society  the  outlook  for  commercial  cur- 
rant culture  came  to  "a  discussion,  and  our 
leading  growers  feel  confident  of  an  in- 
creased demand  at  increased  prices  for  the 
fruit.  New  York  state  laws  now  forbid  the 
substitution  of  artificial  products  for  fruits 
in  making  jellies,  etc.,  for  sale.  Conse- 
quently, the  jelly  manufacturers  will  have 
to  return  to  old-fashioned  ways  of  manufac- 
ture ;  that  is,  to  the  practice  of  using  real  fruit 
and  fruit-juices  for  their  raw  materials.  In 
short,  I  have  decided  to  plant  a  few  hundred 
currant-bushes  more  this  spring,  and  the 
only  question  is  what  kind  or  kinds  to 
select.  Of  course,  white  sorts  are  not  much 
in  demand  in  market,  and  yet  they  are 
among  our  very  best  sorts  for  the  table,  be- 
ing sweeter  and  less  seedy.  I  want  at  least 
a  portion  of  my  currants  for  home  use  of 
some  good  white  sort.  Mr.  Willard  (and  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  honest 


enough  to  tell  the  truth)  names  White  Im- 
perial as  the  best  for  table  use;  and  this  is 
the  one  I  have  selected.  The  Wilder  is  a  new 
red  sort  which  I  have  not  yet  tried.  But 
when  Willard,  Barns,  Hooker,  Prof.  Beach 
and  other  experienced  growers  unite  in 
praising  the  Wilder  as  the  best  red  currant 
for  commercial  purposes  I  have  to  believe  it. 
The  Wilder  plants  can  be  bought  at  the  same 
price  as  other  currants,  so  I  have  selected 
this  variety  as  my  red  one  to  plant  this  spring, 
and  I  plant  three  of  this  to  one  of  the  other. 
Prof.  Beach,  of  the  New  York  state  expej- 
iment  station,  pronounced  the  Wilder  a  good 
currant  and  a  late  keeper ;  the  Imperial  good 
for  dessert.  Mr.  Barns  said  the  Wilder  is  an 
upright,  strong  grower,  in  color  like  Fay's, 
and  holds  out  longer  than  any  other  currant. 
This  last  is  quite  a  consideration  with  me. 
I  like  the  dead-ripe  currants  for  dessert  and 
to  eat  out  of  hand  late  in  the  season.  They 
are  then  very  sweet  and  agreeable  to  my 
taste. 

*  *  * 

Testing  Seeds.— I  have  not  often  thought 
it  necessary  to  test  seeds  freshly  purchased 
from  reliable  seedsmen.  The  old  established 
seed-houses  that  are  in  the  business  to  stay 
cannot  afford  to  send  out  seeds  that  do  not 
grow.  Of  course,  mistakes  are  liable  to  hap- 
pen even  with  them ;  but  such  firms  are 
usually  very  careful.  In  some  cases  we  do 
not  have  the  time  to  test  seeds;  Thus  it  was 
with  a  lot  of  Gibraltar  onion,  an  imported 
variety,  which  I  received  last  December, 
and  immediately  on  receipt  sowed  in  the 
greenhouse,  only  to  find  that  it  was  either 
old  seed  (the  new  not  yet  having  arrived) 
or  at  any  rate  seed  of  very  low  power  of 
germination.  "Whenever  we  have  seeds  left 
over  from  the  year  before,  or  obtained  from 
a  suspicious  source,  we  should  always  try 
to  test  them  before  risking  a  crop.  This,  too, 
is  easily  enough  done.  Take  a  few  pieces 
of  flannel,  place  two  or  three  thicknesses  in- 
to a  plate  or  saucer,  scatter  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred seeds  over  the  surface,  then  cover  with 
another  couple  of  thicknesses  of  flannel.  One 
end  of  the  flannel  pieces  may  extend  over  the 
edge  of  the  plate  or  saucer,  and  be  inserted 
into  a  cupful  of  warm  water  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  plate.  Keep  this  tester  in  a  warm 
place,  and  examine  it  from  day  to  day.  The 
flannel  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
dry.  The  water  is  gradually  taken  up  from 
the  cup  by  capillary  action,  keeping  the 
whole  flannel  moist.  When  the  seeds  sprout 
take  them  out  and  count  them,  thus  ascer- 
taining the  percentage  of  good  seeds.  Of 
course,  we  often  have  serviceable  seeds  of 
low  germinating  power.  If  I  have  an  es- 
pecially good  kind  of  cabbage  or  cauliflower 
or  tomato,»ete.,  I  woirld  not  hesitate  to  use 
the  seed  even  if  only  fifty  per  cent  or  less  of 
it  would  grow.  The  fifty  plants  might  give 
better  results  than  one  hundred  plants  of 
another  lot  of  seeds  every  kernel  of  which 
grows  promptly.  T.  Greiner. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GKEINER 

Rbnbarb  From  Seed.— G.  V.  T.,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  asks  whether  any  special  treatment  is 
necessary  for  propagating  rhubarb  from  the  seed. 

Keply  .-—It  is  not.  Ehubart)-seed  spi  outs  freely, 
and  the  plants  are  easily  managed.  Prepare  the 
land  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  for  cabbage- 
plants,  radishes,  carrots,  turnips,  onions  or  any 
other  close-planted  vegetables ;  then  sow  seed  in- 
drills,  say  a  foot  apart,  rather  thinly,  and  cover 
lightly.  Thin  the  plants  to  stand  three  or  four 
inches  apart,  and  in  the  fall  or  spring  following 
set  into  the  permanent  bed,  which  should  be  in 
deep,  warm,  well-drained  soil.  Give  the  plants  a 
good  dressing  oi  rich  compost  every  year. 

Corn  and  Fertilizers,— A.  B.  L.,  Ketz,  Va., 
writes:  "I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  has  been 
cropped  with  peas  two  years.  I  cut  the  hay  from 
it  each  year.  I  want  to  put  corn  in  the  same  land 
this  year  with  South  Carolina  rock  "and  kainit. 
Please  tell  me  what  portion  of  each  to  put  to  an 
acre.  I  also  have  about  thirty  bushels  of  refuse 
salt  that  meat  has  been  packed  in,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  I  can  use  it  to  advantage  on  land ; 
if  so,  how  much  to  an  acre,  or  how  is  the  best  way 
to  use  it?  Could  it  be  used  in  the  barn-yard  with 
manure?" 

PiEPr.Y:— Howmuchof  these  fertihzers  to  apply 
to  the  acre  depends  largely  on  the  land  itself. 
Southern  cow-peas  are  a  good  crop  for  the  land, 
and  probably  leave  the  land  better  supplied  with 
humus  and  nitrogen  than  it  was  before,  and  yet  I 
cannot  believe  this  is  a  very  material  improve- 
ment as  long  as  the  pea-vines  were  all  removed 
from  the  land.  If  the  soil  was  rather  poor  to 
start  with  you  will  need  more  superphosphate 
and  kainit,  and  less  if  the  soil  was  in  fairly  good 
condition  already.  Corn,  of  course,  to  make  a  big 
crop  requires  quite  a  good  deal  of  plant-food. 
Try  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  each  of  the  two  ingredients  an 
acre.  This  can  be  done  at  an  expense  of  from 
§3.50  to  14.50  an  acre.  Use  less  if  soil  was  good 
already.  You  can  sow  the  refuse  salt  on  your 
land  anywhere  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  a 
barrel  an  acre,  or  heavier  for  onions,  cabbages, 
celery,  asparagus. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  5MALL  FRUITS 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  P..  CJllEEN 

THE  STRAWBERRY 

Location  and  Soil.— The  strawberry 
crop  is  generally  most  satisfactory  Avhen 
grown  on  a  northern  slope,  as  it  is  then  not 
exposed  to  the  drying  southerly  winds,  which 
in  exposed  locations  occasionally  so  dry  out 
the  land  that  the  crop  is  seriously  lessened ; 
also  as  the  plants  start  latest  on  north  slopes 
the  blossoms  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  late  spring  frosts,  which  sometimes  cause 
serious  injury  to  plants  that  start  early. 
Some  growers,  however,  are  very  successful 
in  growing  them  on  southerly  slopes  or  on 
level  land.  In  a  general  way  any  land  or 
location  that  is  good  enough  for  a  crop  of 
corn  will  do  admirably  for  strawberries,  but 
strawberries  should  never  be  planted  on  sod- 
land  on  account  of  the  liability  of  its  being 
infested  with  cutworms  or  with  the  white 
grub,  which  feeds  an  the  rpots  of  the  plants. 

Manure  and  Preparation  op  the 
Land.— The  strawberry  is  a  gross  feeder 
and  needs  plenty  of  plant-food  in  the  soil. 
The  best  fertilizer  is  barn-yard  manure  that 
is  partially  rotted,  but  it  should  not  be 
plowed  in  very  deep.  It  is  generally  best  to 
plow  the  land  deep  in  autumn,  apply  the 
manure  in  winter  or  in  spring,  and  then 
plow  the  manure  under  very  shallow  as  soon 
as  may  be  thereafter.  The  land  should  then 
be  thoroughly  dragged  and  smoothed,  when 
it  is  ready  for  the  plants.  When  so  prepared 
the  land  h^s  a  loose  surface  bed  in  which  to 
place  the  plants,  while  underneath  it  the  soil 
is  so  firm  as  to  retain  the  moisture  and  yet 
it  is  open  enough  so  that  the  young  roots 
can  push  into  it. 

Time  of  Planting.— Practically  there  is 
only  one  time  to  plant,  and  that  is  in  the 
spring.  It  is  occasionally  recommended  to 
plant  in  August.  It  may  be  a!ll  right  to  do  so 
in  ease  there  is  no  strawberry-bed  in  the 
home  garden  and  there  is  considerable 
moisture  in  the  ground  so  the  plants  will 
live  without  too  much  care,  but  in  ordinary 
seasons  here  the  results  from  setting  the 
plants  at  this  time  are  very  uncertain  and  do 
not  warrant  the  planting  of  them  on  a  large 
scale.  If  it  is  decided  to  set  a  bed  for  the  home 
garden  in  August  or  September  the  plants 
may  be  well-rooted  layers  from  some  bed 
near  by,  or  if  obtained  from  a  distance  they 
should  have  been  potted  and  be  well  rooted 
in  the  pots.  The  potted  plants  cost  more,  but 
are  much  surer  to  grow  than  layers.  The 
growers  of  strawberries  for  profit  in  the 
Northern  states  always  plant  in  the  spring. 
The  earlier  the  plants  can  be  set  the  longer 
the  season  for  them  to  grow,  and  the  cool, 
moist  weather  of  early  spring  seems  to  favor 
the  formation  of  roots,  but  they  may  be  set 
as  late  as  the  first  of  June  with  fair  prospect 
of  success.  However,  if  the  land  is  very  dry 
at  planting-time  it  is  best  not  to  plant  until 
after  a  rain,  even  if  waiting  for  it  may  delay 
the  planting  considerably.  It  is  poor  prac- 
tice to  set  out  strawberry-plants  for  profit 
in  dry  soil  and  try  to  keep  them  growing  by 
watering,  as  so  much  water  and  attention  are 
required  that  the  operation  will  be  a  losing 
one  unless  special  irrigation  is  provided. 

If  plants  are  received  when  the  land  is 
very  dry  it  is  the  custom  of  the  best  growers 
to  open  the  bundles,  shake  out  the  plants, 
and  dip  the  roots  into  a  clay-loam  mud  and 
"heel  them  in"  close  together,  putting  a 
little  soil  between  the  plants.  When  thus 
treated  they  may  be  easily  watered,  and 
will  commence  to  grow  and  be  ready  to  set 
out  in  the  field  or  garden  as  soon  as  a  fa- 
vorable time  offers.  If  the  space  where  the 
plants  are  heeled  in  is  surrounded  by  a 
board  fence  or  other  wind-break  a  few  feet 
high  it  will  aid  much  in  preventing  the  dry- 
ing action  of  the  wind. 

Plants  that  have  been  some  time  in  transit 
are  very  apt  to  look  white  and  weak  when 
received,  and  are  almost  sure  to  die  if  at 
once  set  in  the  full  sunshine.  They  should 
be  heeled  in  and  partially  shaded  until  they 
assume  their  normal  color. 

Planting.— All  large  growers  pursue  very 
nearly  the  following  plan :  After  the  land  is 
prepared  in  the  spring  it  is  marked  out  with 
a  corn-marker,  four  feet  one  way  and  two 
feet  the  other,  and  the  plants  are  set  at  the 
intersections.  The  horse-cultivator  is  run 
both  ways  until  "the  plants  commence  to 
make  runners  rapidly  (about  the  middle  of 
July),  when  it  is  run  only  in  the  four-foot 
intervals.  The  runners  are  then  pushed  to- 
gether, forming  a  bed  or  matted  row,  which 
by  autumn  will  be  eighteen  inches  wide. 
The  ground  between  the  rows  should  be 
worked  as  often  as  once  in  ten  days  through- 
out the  growing  season  up  to  the  first  of 


September,  after  which  cultivation  should 
cease  for  the  year.  Keep  the  soil  loose,  and 
be  sure  the  bed  is  free  from  weeds  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  For  some  varieties  two 
feet  apart  in  the  row  may  leave  larger  gaps 
than  the  runners  can  fill,  but  almost  any  of 
our  commercial  kinds  will  easily  fill  up 
even  larger  vacancies.  Such  varieties  as  the 
Crescent  will  easily  fill  up  intervals  of  three 
feet  in  rich  soil.  The  runners  should  stand 
about  six  inches  apart  in  the  bed  by  the  first 
of  September,  and  should  be  thinned  out  if 
much  thicker., 

Trimming  and  Setting  the  Plants.— 
The  plants  when  dug  should  have  all  the 
dead  leaves,  pieces  of  runners  and  blossoms 
trimmed  off,  and  if  there  is  a  considerable 
growth  of  leaves  they  should  be  cut  off.  All 
flowers  that  appear  the  first  year  should  be 
taken  off.  If  the  roots  are  large  they  are 
not  readily  planted,  and  it  is  customary  to 
shorten  them  to  about  three  inches.  If  agreat 
mop  of  roots  is  planted  in  a  bunch  a  part  of 
them  is  very  apt  to  rot.  Perhaps  as  good  a 
way  as  any  to  set  the  plants  is  with  a  spade. 
This  requires  two  persons,  generally  a  man 
and  a  boy,  to  do  the  work  rapidly.  After  the 
land  is  marked  out  the  man  places  the  spade 
with  the  back  side  away  from  him,  presses  it 
about  six  inches  into  the  moist  earth,  moves 
it  from  him  and  lifts  it  out.  The  boy  takes 
up  a  plant,  separates  the  roots,  and  puts 
them  in  the  hole.  The  man  puts  the  spade 
in  the  ground  about  four  inches  nearer  him 
than  he  had  it  before  and  presses  the  soil 
against  the  plant.  The  boy  finishes  the 
operation  by  firming  the  plant  in  the  soil 
with  his  hands.  As  soon  as  the  planting  is 
done  the  cultivator  should  be  started  to 
loosen  up  the  soil.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  plants  from  getting  dry 
when  planting  them  out. 

Winter  Protection.— Under  whatever 
system  the  strawberry  may  be  grown,  it  is 
benefited  by  being  protected  in  winter  by  a 
mulch  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  fre- 
quent freezing  and  thawing,  which  is  very 
injurious  to  the  plants.  Of  course,  a  cover- 
ing of  snow  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  it 
is  not  safe  to  trust  to  it.  This  mulch  should 
consist  of  marsh-hay,  corn-stalks,  straw, 
boughs  or  any  litter  that  does  not  lie  too 
close  and  is  free  from  weed-seeds.  It  should 
be  put  on  deep  enough  to  cover  the  plants. 
Generally  three  inches  is  sufficient,  but  for 
Nebraska,  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  northern 
Iowa  it  is  desirable  to  cover  deeper,  espec- 
ially in  severe  winters  when  there  is  little 
snowfall.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  on  a  thin 
covering  of  mulch  before  the  ground  freezes 
hard  and  add  the  rest  later.  Such  care  in 
covering  is  not  necessary  in  more  favored 
sections.  In  the  spring  the  mulch  should  be 
drawn  from  over  the  plants  into  the  inter- 
vals between  the  rows,  where  it  will  act  to 
preserve  the  moisture  during  dry  weather 
and  tockeep  the  fruit  clean. 

Avoiding  Frosts.— It  sometimes  happens 
that  blossoms  which  appear  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  are  quite  susceptible  to 
frosts,  are  seriously  injured  of  cold  nights. 
They  may  often  be  successfully  protected 
when  in  this  critical  condition  by  taking  the 
mulching  from  the  rows  and  throwing  it 
back  again  on  the  plants  for  a  few  days,  or 
■until  the  danger  from  frost  is  past.  If  the 
winter  mulch  is  left  on  as  late  as  it  is  safe  to 
do  so,  which  is  until  the  new  growth  starts 
strongly,  it  will  serve  to  retard  the  plants 
and  they  will  not  come  into  blossom  until  a 
week  or  so  later  than  they  otherwise  would 
were  the  mulch  removed  early  in  the  spring 
and  not  until  the  great  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  This  latter  method  makes  the  crop 
late,  but  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  in  some 
sections.  An  ordinary  frost  seldom  destroys 
the  stamens,  its  damage  being  confined  to 
the  pistils ;  therefore  the  center  or  berry  part 
of  the  flower  turns  black. 

[to  be  continued] 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Red-cedar  Seedlings.— S.  E.  W.,  Bradshaw, 
Neb.  I  have  been  very  successful  in  handling 
red-cedar  seed  as  follows:  Procure  the  seed  in 
the  fall  or  spring.  Soak  in  strong  lye  over  night. 
Rub  against  a  fine  sieve  to  take  off  the  flesh.  Sow 
in  a  bed  in  light  soil,  and  cover  with  about  three 
inches  of  hay.  The  following  year  early  in  the 
spring  it  will  start  and  make  a  good  growth. 
Treated  in  this  way  I  think  it  a  very  certain  crop. 
I  know  of  no  way  of  treating  it  so  that  it  will 
start  the  first  year, 

Catalpa.— A.  J.  T.,  Presque  Isle,  Maine.  Ca- 
talpa  speciosa  is  not  adapted  to  the  extreme 
Northern  states.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  per- 
fectly sound  specimen  of  it  twenty  years  old  north 
of  central  Iowa  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  about  it  being  sufficiently  hardy 
for  northern  Maine.  The  seed  may  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  larger  seed-dealers  at  seventy- 
five  cents  a  pound,  and  seedlings  cost  about  $3  a 
thousand.  Where  it  is  hardy  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  trees  to  grow  for  wood. 
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TRANSPLANTING— USEFUL  IMPLEMENTS 

THE  market-gardener  who  transplants 
many  thousand  small  plants,  as  cel- 
ery, onions,  cabbages  and  cauliflow- 
ers, and  must  work  on  his  knees  for 
several  days  at  a  time,  finds  the  work  very 
tiresome.  In  my  market-garden  I  begin  in 
the  early  spring  to  transplant  strawberries, 
then  follow  with  onions,  early  cabbages, 
cauliflowers  and  celery,  and  this  work  of 
transplanting  is  not  finished  until  in  July. 
In  some  years,  with  only  a  boj'  to  help  me, 
I  have  transplanted  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  plants.  This  work  is  sometimes 
very  unpleasant,  for  it  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  work  when  the  ground  is  wet  and 
cold,  and  again  the  work  must  go  on  even 
during  a  rain  to  get  the  plants  out  in  good 
time.  After  doing  this  kind  of  work  until 
I  was  losing  the  use  of  my  knees  and  im- 
pairing my  health  I  began  to  study  how 
I  could  use  implements  to  do  a  part  of  the 
work.  Sometimes  I  was  obliged  to  trans- 
plant in  the  dry  weather ;  then  I  first  marked 
the  row  for  the  plants,  applied  water  along 
the  rows  with  a  watering-pot,  and  then 
made  the  holes  by  hand  with  the  dibber  for 
setting  the  plants.  I  now  have  an  imple- 
ment that  marks  two  rows,  makes  the  holes 
for  the  plants,  and  applies  the  water  as 
fast  as  a  person  can  walk.  - 

In  my  first  attempt  to  make  an  implement 
of  this  kind  I  used  a  wheel  with  handles 
attached  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  wheel- 
barrow. Around  the  outside  of  the  wheel 
pegs  two  inches  long  were  placed  six 
inches  apart,  and  the  wheel  was  weighted 
so  it  would  drive  them  into  the  ground  as  it 
revolved.  I  used  this  for  some  time,  until  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  could  place  a  bucket  of 
water  on  the  frame  back  of  the  wheel,  and 
attach  a  piece  of  hose  to  the  bottom  that 
would  carry  a  small  stream  of  water  to  the 
ground  and  over  the  line  of  holes  that  the 
wheel  had  made.  My  next  improvement 
was  to  use  a  two- wheel  cart  made  very  much 
like  the  common  push-carts.  A  water-box 
was  placed  on  the  cart  bet^'Ben  the  wheels, 
and  handles  were  attached  to  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  cart,  so  that  two  men  could  run 
it.  I  had  found  that  in  using  pegs  on  the 
wheels  to  make  holes  in  dry  soil  some 
of  the  soil  would  fall  back  in  the  hole,  and 
partly  fill  it.  This  difBculty  was  largely 
overcome  by  using  three-cornered  blocks  in 
their  place.  These  blocks  are  one  inch  thick, 
two  inches  high  and  three  inches  apart. 
These  are  nailed  on  the  wheels  three  inches 
apart  for  celery-plants,  and  hoop-iron  one 
inch  wide  is  nailed  over  them  around 
the  outside  of  the  wheels.  Back  of  the 
wheels  are  placed  cleaners  tljat  scrape  off 
the  earth  that  will  sometimes  stick  to  the 
wheel.  Two  pieces  of  hose  are  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water-box  on  each  side, 
the  lower  ends  being  fastened  close  to  the 
ground  back  of  the  wheels,  but  there  is  a 
coil  in  the  end  of  the  hose  to  break  the  force 
of  the  stream  to  prevent  it  from  washing 
soil  into  the  depressions  made  by  the  rims 
of  the  wheels. 

The  size  of  the  streata  of  water  is  reg- 
ulated by  cut-offs  placed  inside  of  the  water- 
box.  The  length  of  the  axles  are  two  and 
one  half  feet.  This  makes  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  rows  about  right  for  celery  and 
cabbage.  A  marker  is  used  to  gage  the  mark 
for  the  next  row,  so  that  after  one  row  has 
been  made  with  a  line  all  the  others  will  be 
straight. 

I  think  from  the  description  I  have  given 
that  any  carpenter  can  make  the  implement 
at  the  expense  of  only  a  few  dollars.  Last 
year  I  used  this  tool  in  setting  about  fifty 
thousand  celery-plants,  and  I  think  it  saved 
me  half  the  work.  The  plant-bed  should 
be  very  finely  pulverized  and  leveled  with  a 
light  roller  or  plank-drag.  All  the  obstruc- 
tions should  be  removed  to  have  the  tool  do 
good  work.  This  is  not  an  objection  to  its 
use,  for  the  ground  must  be  very  free  from 
sods  and  stone  to  use  the  wheel-hoes  that 
are  used  in  cultivating  the  crop.  The  tool 
must  be  used  when  the  soil  is  not  so  wet 
that  it  will  stick  to  it.  One  need  not  wait 
for  a  rain  to  wet  the  ground  for  setting 
plants,  and  I  like  the  plan  much  better  of 
doing  the  work  in  pleasant  weather.  Before 
I  begin  to  set  plants  I  lay  the  irrigating- 
pipes  over  the  field,  and  I  can  attach  a  hose 
to  these  at  different  places  and  fill  the 
water-box.  This  box  holds  about  fifteen 
gallons.  The  rims  of  the  wheels  are  three 
inches  wide,  and  the  weight  of  the  water 
does  not  depress  the  soil  too  much,  even  if 
it  is  very  mellow.  This  tool  may  be  used 
for  making  holes  for  onion  sets  by  putting  a 
rim  around  the  wheels,  notched  two  inches 
apart,  or  for  transplanting  the  small  onion- 
plants  from  the  hotbed.  It  can  also  be  used 
for  cabbage-plants  by  having  the  pegs  or 
blocks  on  the  wheels  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  useful  in  setting 


tobacco-plants.  My  way  of  doing  it  is  to 
have  two  persons  follow  and  set  the  plants 
as  fast  as  it  prepares  the  ground  for  them, 
and  before  the  water  dries  out.  The  plants 
are  set  very  rapidly  in  the  holes  that  are 
all  made  just  the  right  distance  apart,  and 
after  the  plant  is  set  a  little  dry  soil  is  drawn 
around  the  plant  to  prevent  the  water  from 
evaporating  too  soon. 

For  close  work  in  the  garden,  where  the 
rows  are  less  than  two  and  one  half  feet 
apart,  only  one  wheel  is  to  be  preferred, 
which  is  placed  in  a  frame  like  a  wheel- 
barrow. This  is  convenient  for  marking 
the  rows  and  making  the  holes  for  onion 
sets  or  other  bulbs,  also  for  the  onion-plants 
and  for  the  celery-plants  that  are  planted 
with  narrow  spaces  between  the  rows,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  new  celery  culture. 
For  covering  bulbs  after  they  had  been 
dropped  I  have'used  coverers  attached  to  the 
Planet  Jr.  combined  seeder  and  wheel-hoe. 
In  this  connection  I  will  say  that  I  have 
nearly  all  the  Planet  Jr.  garden-tools.  The 
new  hill-droppers  are  very  convenient  for 
planting  cabbage-seed  in  the  field  in  the  hills 
where  the  cabbages  are  to  grow.  The  at- 
tachments to  the  twelve-tooth  horse  garden 
cultivator  are  very  convenient.  The  pul- 
verizer which  can  be  attached  to  the  rear  of 
the  cultivator  is  useful  for  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  seed-drill.  The  irrigating 
furrower  I  use  for  furrowing  for  large 
plants.  W.  H.  Jenkins. 

FERTILIZER  TERMS 

Often  the  farmer  forms  a  misconception  of 
the  value  of  a  fertilizer  from  not  thoroughly 
understanding  the  terms  that  the  fertilizer- 
man  uses  in  his  analysis  labels.  The  loose 
practice  of  using  these  terms  allow  the  fer- 
tilizer-man to  employ  the  largest  figures  in 
his  guarantee,  and  since  figures  never  lie, 
any  error  that  may  occur  is  not  his,  but  the 
farmer's.  For  instance,  a  brand  that  eon- 
tains  100  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
ton  may  be  guaranteed  to  contain  218  pounds 
of  bone  phosphate,  which  is  true;  and  a 
brand  that  contains  100  pounds  of  nitrogen 
may  be  guaranteed  to  contain  somewhat 
more  than  120  pounds  of  ammonia  with  per- 
fect truth.  But  here's  the  trouble;  the 
figures  218  and  120  look  bigger  to  the  farmer 
than  100,  though  in  reality  they  are  not,  be- 
cause they  are  merely  another  form  of  the 
same  thing. 

It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  for  the  farmer 
to  know  just  how  to  convert  the  figures  of 
any  advertised  term  into  an  equivalent  that 
he  is  better  acquainted  with.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  the  case  already  given ;  the 
farmer  wants  to  know  how  much  phosphoric 
acid  there  is  in  218  pounds  of  bone  phosphate. 
He  multiplies  218  by  .458  and  gets  99.8i,  al- 
most 100  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Now 
he  is  on  his  own  ground. 

By  using  the  following  table,  and  calcula- 
ting in  the  same  way,  he  may  find  out  just 
what  a  given  brand  contains  in  the  terms  he 
best  understands : 


TO  CONVERT  M 

Ammonia  g- 

Nitrogen  p 

Nitrate  of  Soda  (pure)  ° 

,Bone  Phosphate  

Phosph.  Acid,  P2O5   S. 

Muriate  of  Potash  

Actual  Potash,  P2O  ...  g 
Sul'hate  Potash(pure) 
Actual  Potash  2, 


SrULTrPLY  BY 

Nitrogen,  0.8235 

Ammonia,  1.214 

Nitrogen  0.1C47 

Phosph.Acid,  P2O5,.0.458 

Bone  Phosphate,  2.183 

Actual  Potash,K2O,0.632 
Muriate  of  Potash,..1.583 
Actual  Potash, K2O,0.54 
Sulphate  Potash,.. ..1.85 

M.  G.  Kains. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Missouri.— Any  man  with  good  man- 
agement and  push  will  succeed  here  in  farming. 
The  farms  are  well  improved.  Corn  yields  from 
forty  to  sixty  bushels  an  acre ;  wheat,  eighteen  to 
twenty-five,  and  oats,  thirty  to  forty.  Fine  tim- 
othy and  clover  are  grown.  Land  sells  at  from 
§30  to  §60  an  acre,  according  to  improvements. 
Our  markets  are  near  and  good.  Hired  hands  get 
§13  to  .?18,  or  more,  a  month.  A.  P.  H. 

LinkviUe,  Mo. 


From  Washington.— The  cUmate  of  Klickitat 
county  is  unsurpassed  for  health,  for  grain  and  for 
fruits  of  many  kinds.  The  vicinity  of  Lyle  is  one 
of  the  best  fruit  localities  on  the  Columbia  river. 
There  is  no  place  on  the  Pacific  slope  that  has 
as  mild,  even  and  regular  a  temperature  as  that 
of  Lyle.  I  will  quote  from  the  records  of  the 
weather-station  at  Pine  Hill:  "September,  1899, 
mean  temperature  for  the  month,  G7  degrees; 
October,  49  degrees ;  November,  45  degrees ;  De- 
cember, 40  degrees;  January,  1900.  40  degrees. 
The  precipitation  for  the  above  five  months  was 
14  70-100  inches ;  total  snowfall  'during  same  time, 
14  10-100  inches."  February  1st  raspberries  were 
in  bloom,  also  wild  flowers  in  the  fields,  and  stock 
of  all  kinds  were  doing  well  9n  the  range.  We 
have  no  fears  of  cyclones  or  blizzards,  and  have 
no  epidemics.  Homesteads  can  be  had,  but  they 
are  principally  timbered  lands  that  with  hard 
work  and  some  means  will  make  desirable  homes. 
Improved  land  can  be  bought  for  from  $4  to  §20  an 
acre.  Lyle  has  daily  steamboat  connection  with 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  with  The  Dalles  City  on 
the  Columbia  river,  ten  miles  distant,  and  will 
have  rail  connection  with  the  outside  world  in  the 
near  future.  T.  M.  W. 

Lyle,  Wash. 


AKUSTRONO  ft  McEELTY 

Pittsburgh. 
BETMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBEBS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

i-  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIR  i 


ATLAMTIO 
BRADLEY 
BR00SL7N  ( 
JEWETT 
laSTER 

hkiok 

SOVTEESR  j 
smFUAN  J 
COLLIEB 
MXSSOUBI 
BED  SEAL 
SOVTHEBN 


Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


U0BLE7 
SALEM 
OOBNELL 
EENTDCET 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 
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RACTICAL  painters  say  that  when 
they  come  to  repaint  a  house 
which  has  been  painted  with  ready- 
mixed  paint  or  combination  White  Lead 
(so-called),  it  costs  more  to  prepare  the 
surface  than  to  apply  the  paint. 

The  moral  is  to  use  only  Pure  White 
Lead,  because  it  is  not  only  more  durable, 
but  is  always  in  good  condition  for  repaint- 
ing.   These  brands  are  genuine. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
f  If  Lead  Tinting  Colors.    Any  shade  desired  is  readily 

obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  fUll  information  and  show- 
ing samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  "  Uncl»  Sam's  Ex- 
perience With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


KEYSTONE  QUICK M  HAY  MAKERS. 


ILL 

KEYSTONE  Side-Delivery^  Rake  tosses 

  —  the  hay  into  a  light,  airy,  continuous 

wicrow  to  cure  without  bleaching. 
fHastens  curing — saves  use  of  ted- 
I  der— gathers  no  trash  —  Make^ 
'  A<1  hay.  Rakes  wide,  fast,  clean. 
No  dumping — any  boy  can  use  it. 
Simple — Strong    Bl'^^^^T^    Follows  mower  closest.  Leaves 
— Succesful.       %^  hay  best  shape  for  loader. 

KEYSTONE  Three  Feed  Hay  Press,  complete  with  horse  power. 

Has  three  feeds  to  every  round  of  the  power,  giving     greater  capacity  than  others 
with  same  power  and  help.   Steel  and  iron 
throughout — no  cog  wheels  on  horse  power — no 
release  jerk  to  sweeps — press  always  on  wheels. 

Sy^^lr/^t^Jl^y  to  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  21  River  St.,  STERLING,  ILL 


KEYSTONE  Hay  Loader.  Attached  to 

rear  of  wagon,  runs  light,  requires  no 
extra  horses.    It  loads  a  wagon  in 
five  to  ten  minutes  from  win- 
rows  or  cock.   Gets  all  the  | 
hay  M-lthout  any  trash. 
Does  not  thrash  off  leaves./ 
Saves  time  and  labor  wheny 
both  mean  money. 


Simplest. 
Strongest. 
Speediest 


Choose  a 
Carriage 


satisfied  with  yoa^  purchase. 
THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  00. 


With  the  help  of  our  catalogae.  It  offers  a  wider  choice  of 

vehicles,  harness,  roDes,  blankets  and  horse  accessories 
than  dealers  carry  In  stock,  at  prices  lower  than  any  dealer 
can  quote.  We  are  carriage  and 
harness  makers  on  a  big  scale,  with 
every  facility  for  turning  out  the 
best  work  at  the  least  cost. 

You  Save  the  Difference, 

between  the  maker's  and  the 
dealer's  price  when  you  buy  from 
us.  Money  returned  and  freight 
paid  both  ways  If  you  are  not  i 
Write  for  the  catalogue— it's  flree. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

^^^^^B^  No.  2016  Carri^e.   Price  fSS.OO, 


\ 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

S%iy  your  fertilizers  IHrect  at  WJiolesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money's  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WEITE  FOE  PMCES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,  Pittsburghi,  Pa. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  EARN 

bicycles,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishings,  ladies  or  gehtlemen  s  watches,  cameras, 
mandolins,  guitars,  violins,  silver^vare,  dinner  sets,  guns,  and  your  choice  of  a  hundred 
other  articles,  oU  guaranteed.  Simply  sell  a  few  boxes  of  our  unexcelled  toilet 
soaps  and  any  of  them  are  yours.  Send  no  money.  We  trast  you.  Girls  and  boy$  do  as 
well  as  older  people.  Write  at  once  for  full  information.  We  mail  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Address  Oreat  Northern  Soap  Works.  92Uke9t.,  Oak  Park,  ill. 


The  ZOmCENTDRY  POULTRY  BOOK 

is  the  very  latest,  np-to^late  authority  on  the  poultry  business  In  this  country.. 
It  treats  the  entire  subject  in  a  masterful  way  drawn  from  years  of  ripe  es4 
:[>erieDce  in  eondocting  tte  largest  pare  blood  poultry  plant  in  the  country.  Treats  incidentally' 
the  newest  and  bt-st  tbin^  about  the  world  famoua  Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

iSent  to  anybody  for  10c  MicoWr  postage.  Rellablelac&BrooderCo..Box  B  41  Qulncy.III. 


ECONOMY 


IS  THE  KEY 
TO  WEALTH. 


Con  can  save  money  hj  baying  your  woven  wire  fenoe 

from  Q8. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TC  THE  FARMEti 
At  WholemaJo  Pricemm 

We  nse  only  the  best  quality  ot  steel  wire,  etll  galvan* 
Ized;  no  sm&ll  -wires  used;  it's  all  interwoven;  the  stays 
can't  Blip.   Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  pric-ee. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  U6  Old  St.,  Peoria.  Ill 


(^ioioioio»:<i^>i<»:o:o:<^:<ii 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

15  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.  Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO.  INO.,  «.  8.  A 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 
no  money  paid  until  it  ia 
perfectly  eatiefactory.  Washei 
easy.  Clothee  clean,  sweet  and 
white  ae  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circalari  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS.UO  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  IlL 


yi  Bu«ey  Wheels  with  Tire  on,  $6.7S 
^  With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set.  $9.75 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  of  every  description.  Send 
for  eatalosrue  giving  prices  on  wheels  J  to  4  in. 
tread,  with  full  and  plain  instructions  how  to 
order.  Addresa  W.  F.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


Wakes  The  lawn  Beautlfuli 


HARTMAN  STEEL  ffOD  LAWN  FENCE 

adds  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  ot  the  home. 
Stronsr  and  durable;  keeps  out  evervtbln?  but  the  bub- 
ebine.  Unequaled  for  School  Lawns,  CharcQ  £nclosar«*,  PwkA» 

Cemeteries,  Private  Lots,  etc.    Catalogue  free. 

HARTMAN  M'F'Q  CO.,  BOX  26    ELLWOOD  QTV,  PA. 
Or  Boom  7^  80!)  Broadway,  Mew  Tork  City. 


BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 

Are  Leaders  in  the  Trade 

because  they  work  easy,  throw  a  steady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze,  but 

PLEASE  ALL  WHO  USE  THEM 

They  are  made  to  puinp  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.   The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump  goodness.   Write  for  circulars. 
MAST,  FOOS  A-  CO.,  24  Klver  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost 


Labor  Saver, 


»A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 

in  the  field  or  ^rden,  with  the 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 

Plow^  hoes,  cnlttvatCfi — astrid« or  between  rows.  IfnoAgent 
in  your  town  aeod  81.35  for  sample  delivered  aod  term*  to  agents. 

Ulrlch  Mfg.CoM43RiverSt.,Rock  Fall8,ill. 


From  Manufacturer  to  Yen . 

The  origmal  and  stili  TU£ 
BEST  HARROW  of  its 
kind.  Ofbestu^Bsonedwhiteoak. 
Teelh  of  best  oil  tempered  ste«U  , 
Provided  with  guards.  ChannelW 
steel,  Dever.stip  dips  torholdinif  t^eth.  ^ 
Strong,  durable  and efflcIeDt.  Pullllne 
agricultural impli^ments -.many  epecialties. 
Fall  line  or  BoevleSf  Surreyg,  Road  and 
Sprine-  Wa^ns.  Harness,  ttc.    Write  for  free  catalogue  which  e>> 
plates  why  we  can  sell  depeudable  goods  at  lower  prices  than  other*. 

Cosb  Supply  aad  Maaorg  Co..  Dept.  B,  Kalaauoo,  Mkk. 


THE  POULTRY-YARD 

Conducted  by  P.H.JACOB 

HAMMONTON  ,  NEW  JERSEY 


REMEDIES  FOR  GAPES 

AMONG  the  suggested  remedies  for 
gapes  by  investigators  is  a  hen's 
feather  stripped  of  its  barbs  near 
the  point  introduced  into  the  trachea 
and  rotated  like  a  brush,  to  detach  the 
worms.  The  practice  is  not  approved,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  first  place  the  worms  are  too 
firmly  attached  to  be  removed  by  the  friction 
of  the  barb.s  of  a  feather.  Should  they 
be  detached,  however,  they  would  only  be 
pushed  to  the  root  of  the  trachea,  where, 
forming  a  ball,  they  would  augment  the  ob- 
struction in  the  tube,  and  thus  bring  about 
njore  promptly  the  death  of  the  bird.  Some, 
on  the  contrary,  believe  in  the  efficiency  of 
this  ihethod,  and  that  this  efficiency  may  be 
increased  by  impregnating  the  feather  with 
a  germicide  substance.  Spirits  of  turpen- 
tine has  also  given  excellent  results,  but 
unless  great  care  is  exercised  with  this 
method  the  chicks  may  be  seriously  injured. 
One  of  the  most  rational  methods  of  treat- 
ment has  been  pointed  out  by  one  who  did 
not  stop  with  the  methods  above  mentioned, 
but  who  obtained  much  success  with  the 
following  means  combined:  Kenioval  f rom 
the  affected  places  (or  places  where  birds 
which  had  been  affected  were  kept),  and  com- 
plete replacement  of  the  conditions  by  new 
ones  in  which  hemp-seed  and  new  grass 
figure  prominently ;  finally  for  drink  an  in- 
fusion of  rue  (ruta)  and  garlic  instead  of 
ordinary  water.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
eggs  ejected  from  the  birds  in  a  coughing 
fit  hatch  in  the  water,  and  that  the  embryo 
may  live  in  this  medium  for  many  months. 
The  birds  are  infected  by  drinking  the  water 
containing  these  embryos.  It  is  always 
beneficial  and  indispensable  to  disinfect  the 
soil  of  the  inclosures  after  the  removal  of 
the  birds.  One  of  the  best  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  eggs  and  embryos  which  exist  in  the 
soil  of  the  contaminated  inclosures  consists 
in  sprinkling  it  with  water  containing  in 
solution  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of 
salicylic  or  sulphuric  acid,  one  gram  (15^- 
grains)  to  a  liter  of  water  (about  one  quart), 
for  example.  Great  care  should  also  be 
taken  to  isolate  the  sick  chicks  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  to  keep  them  closely  confined  until  com- 
plete and  well-confirmed  recovery  occurs. 
The  cadavers  of  the  dead  birds  must  be 
burned  or  deeply  buried  to  prevent  a  re- 
infection. Air-slaked  lime  freely  used  on 
the  soil  is  a  preventive  of  gapes. 


SHELTER  IN  ALL  SEASONS 

No  matter  what  the  season  of  the  year 
may  be  fowls  should  not  be  exposed.  If 
they  are  strong  and  healthy  they  will  with- 
stand many  changes,  and.  if  well  fed  and 
well  guarded  from  the  elements  will  pass 
over  the  critical  periods  with  small  loss. 
But  no  one  owning  valuable  fowls  will  risk 
their  safety  by  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather  at  any  season.  Leg-weak- 
ness comes  directly  from  exposure  to  severe 
cold  or  continued  dampness.  There  is  sel- 
dom any  remedy  that  touches  this  weakness 
when  once  thoroughly  established.  It  more 
frequently  occurs  with  fowls  that  have  not 
come  to  maturity  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in.  The  growth  is  at  once  retarded,  the 
fowl  dwarfed,  and  the  muscles  and  tendons 
hardened.  The  fowl  is  then  a  sure  victim 
for  roup.  Sometimes,  if  the  weather  is  dry 
and  warm,  or  the  fowls  are  allowed  a  dry, 
sunny  cover  under  glass  during  the  day,  it 
may  be  conquered.  They  may  be  fed  on 
strong  food,  such  as  wheat  and  animal  and 
vegetable  materials,  with  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  iron  administered  to  them  in  the 
drinking-water,  which  should  be  supplied. 


HATCHING  NEXT  YEAR'S  LAYERS 

If  a  pullet  is  of  a  large  breed  she  does  not 
fully  mature  until  eight  or  ten  months  old 
(that  is,  until  old  enough  to  begin  to  lay), 
and  she  should  be  hatched  in  March  or  not 
later  than  the  first  week  in  April  if  she  is  to 
lay  during  the  winter.  Such  a  pullet  will 
be  eight  months  old  in  Xovember,  and  can  be 
of  good  service,  but  if  pullets  are  not  hatched 
until  May  there  is  a  liability  of  their  being 
unprofitable  until  spring.  The  small  breeds, 
however,  can  be  hatched  as  late  as  May, 


included  in  a  flock,  and  the  average  will  be 
reduced  in  proportion.  The  smaller  the 
flock  the  better,  as  experience  has  shown 
that  large  flocks  do  not  pay  as  well  as 
smaller  ones,  in  proportion  to  food  con- 
sumed, but  the  value  of  the  labor  bestowed 
is  less  for  a  large  flock  proportionately. 


BREEDS  FOR  BROILERS 

To  produce  the  largest  and  plumpest  broil- 
ers in  the  shortest  time  one  should  select 
certain  hens  from  which  to  procure  eggs  for 
that  purpose.  A  chick  from  a  Plymouth 
Kock  cock  and  large  Asiatic  hen  will  not 
only  make  a  superb  broiler,  but  it  will  weigh 
half  a  pound  more  at  ten  weeks  old  than 
will  the  chicks  bred  without  regard  to  what- 
ever breed  or  cross  they  may  be.  As  a  dozen 
hens  will  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  it  will 
not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  that  number 
apart  from  the  others,  and  it  will  pay  to  do 
so  if  first-class  chicks  are  desired. 


LEGHORNS 

The  Leghorns  belong  to  the  Mediterranean 
class  of  fowls,  and  are  non-sitters,  conse- 
quently the  chicks  must  be  hatched  under 
hens  of  some  other  breed.  Though  small  in 
size  they  lay  fairly  large  eggs,  sometimes 
fully  as  large  as  eggs  of  the  Brahmas,  and  the 
eggs  are  white  in  color,  without  any  vari- 
ation of  shade.  The  young  chicks  are  active 
and  hardy,  but  they  feather  rapidly,  and 
must  therefore  be  fed  often.  They  also 
mature  early,  the  little  cockerels  sometimes 
beginning  to  crow  when  only  seven  weeks 
old,  and  the  pullets  have  been  known  to  lay 
when  but  a  few  days  over  the  age  of  four 
months. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Destroying  Lice.— I  would  like  to  send  you 
a  receipt  for  killing  lice  in  hen-roosts.  Throw 
water  over  the  inside  of  the  hen-liouse,  and  then 
■  put  wood  ashes  ov,er  it.  I  have  kept  from  twq 
hundred  to  four  hundred  hens  for  twelve  years, 
and  have  bad  no  trouble  with  lice.  I  only  clean 
the  roosts  about  three  times  every  year,  and  dust 
them  with  ashes  once  in  two  or  three  years.  For 
roup  I  steep  sweet-fern,  stick  their  heads  into  the 
liquid,  open  tbe  buncbes  with  a  knife,  and  the  hens 
get  well,  Sweet-fern  will  cure  the  worst  cases 
known  of  roup.  I  think  your  paper  is  the  best  of 
all  for  old  and  young.  A.  J.  W. 

Canterbury,  Ohio. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

l^ealiled  l>cg-s.— "Subscilber"  writes :  "Please 
give  a  remedy  for  scalded  legs  on  poultry." 

EEPi.Tf:— You  probably  refer  to  "scaly"  or 
"scabby"  legs.  Anoint  twice  a  week  with  crude 
lifetroleum. 

Jtlatiniar  Fowls.  — G.  A.  G.,  Starke,  Fla., 
writes:  "How  long  is  it  necessary  to  pen  the 
male  with  the  hens  to  insure  fertility  of  eggs?" 

Reply  :— Opinions  differ,  some  claiming  five 
days  and  others  ten. 

BantaiMS.— G.  E.  A.,  Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  writes: 
"Is  there  a  breed  of  fowls  known  as  Cuban  ban- 
tams?" 

Reply:— There  is  no  such  breed  known  in  this 
country  that  is  recognized. 

Pickiug-  the  Comb.— E.  D.  J.,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  writes:  "Why  do  some  of  the  hens 
persist  in  picking  the  male's  comb,  keeping  it 
bloody?" 

Reply:- It  is  an  acquired  vice.  Kill  the  guilty 
hens  or  remove  the  male  from  the  flock  for  awhile. 

Oapes.— B.  H.  H.,  Harris,  Tenn.,  writes:  "Is 
there  a  remedy  for  gapes  that  will  make  a  cure  ?" 

Reply:— An  excellent  remedy  is  to  use  a  droj) 
of  turpentine  on  a  bread-crumb.  Keep  the  chicks 
on  new,  clean  ground,  and  feed  on  clean  boards. 
Using  a  straw  or  horsehair  in  the  windpipe  is 
unsafe  unless  done  by  an  expert. 

Preserving  Eggs.— W.  G.,  Franklin,  Cal., 
writes:  "Please  give  best  method  of  keeping 
eggs  for  higher  prices." 

Reply  :— l.  Use  eggs  from  hens  not  with  males. 
2.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  place,  on  racks  or  in 
boxes.  3.  Turn  them  twice  a  week.  4.  No  so- 
lutions or  chemicals  are  required. 

nying-  in  the  Shells — C.  E.  G.,  Exeter, 
Neb.,  writes:  "Why  do  chicks  die  in  the  shells 
,  when  nearly  ready  to  hatch,  only  bah  tbe  eggs 
hatching?" 

Reply:— It  is  due  to  the  eggs,  as  those  from 
very  fat  hens,  immature  pullets  or  weakly  fowls 
sometimes  fail.  As  some  of  the  eggs  hatched 
the  fault  must  he  with  those  not  hatching. 

Brassy  Feathers.— F.  H.  W.,  Johnstown,  N. 
Y.,  writes:  "I  am  a  breeder  of  white  Games. 
How  can  I  prevent  brassy  feathers?" 

Reply:- Suchfeathersknown  as  "straw-color" 
appear  on  all  white  breeds.  Showmen  confine 
the  birds  in  dark  places  for  a  week  or  two  before 
showing,  but  on  exposure  tbe  straw-color  returns. 
With  the  new  (molt)  feathers  it  is  absent  for 
awhile.  It  cannot  be  entirely  eradicated. 

OverfeediMS'.- F.  S.,  Higginsville,  W.  Va., 
writes :  "My  fowls,  after  eating  heartily,  went  to 
roost.  The  next  morning  a  large  Bufl"  Cochin  lay 
dead  on  the  floor.  The  hens  appear  sometimes 
stupid.  The  dead  bird  was  found  fat  upon  ex- 
amination." 

Reply  :— The  cause  was  what  may  be  termed 
apoplexy,  due  to  excessive  feeding,  especially  of 
grain,  and  probably  not  having  sufficient  exercise. 


which  gives  them  time  to  mature  by  Novem- 
ber. Now,  this  fact  is  one  which  has  not  re- 
ceived the  consideration  of  many,  and  the 
question  comes  up  for  discussion  whether  it 
is  more  profitable  to  hatch  pullets  as  early 
as  March,  or  to  hatch  them  later  and  not  ex- 
pect them  to  lay  before  spring.  It  will  not 
pay  to  have  a  flock  of  fowls  and  get  winter 
prices  for  eggs  unless  the  hens  lay  more 
than  the  average  number  of  eggs  usually  re- 
'ceived  from  a  flock  in  winter,  as  the  greater 
cost  of  labor,  eggs,  shelter,  etc.,  as  com- 
pared with  summer  reduces  the  profit  pro- 
portionately. It  is  better  to  retain  the  hens 
that  have  molted  than  to  take  any  chances 
with  untried  pullets,  yet  the  large  majority^ 
of  those  who  raise  fowls  seem  to  prefer  pul- 
lets. An  account  with  the  flock  will  demon- 
strate that  the  hen  gives  the  larger  profit,  as 
the  cost  of  raising  a  pullet  is  an  item  to  be 
met.  If  early  pullets  are  fed  on  nitrog- 
enous food  and  kept  warm  they  will  probably 
do  better  than  the  hens  for  awhile,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  all  the  members  of  a  flock  of 
pullets  begin  laying  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
not  until  after  Christmas,  when  the  pullets 
have  completed  their  growth,  that  they  begin 
to  lay  regularly,  and  hence  the  matter  of 
when  to  hatch  pullets  for  the  succeeding  year 
is  a  very  important  one  in  poultry-raising. 


SELECTION  OF  BREEDS 

Which  are  the  best  breeds  is  an  inquiry 
often  received,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
satisfactory  reply,  as  each  breed  has  its  ad- 
vocates. There  is  no  breed  that  will  serve- 
as  a  superior  egg-producer  and  yet  excel 
for  the  table.  Hardiness  must  be  princi- 
pally considered.  If  the  climate  is  cold  the 
Asiatics  should  prove  excellent  for  a  large 
city  lot,  as  they  are  contented  in  confinement ; 
but  then  there  is  the  heavy  feathering  on 
the  legs  and  toes,  which  is  objectionable  in 
wet  weather.  The  Plymouth  Eocks  are 
more  suitable  for  a  damp  location,  but  are  not 
as  contented  in  confinement  as  the  Brahmas. 
Tire  Plymouth  Eocks,  however,  are  equal  to 
any  breed  for  hardiness,  egg  production  and 
the  table  combined,  yet  there  are  breeds 
that  rival  them  as  layers,  and  they  are  not 
equal  to  some  for  the  table,  but  as  a  "combi- 
nation breed"  they  rank  high.  The  Lang- 
slians  perhaps  surpass  them  in  some  respects, 
but  many  object  to  black  fowls.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  undertaking  to  decide  on  any  one 
breed  as  the  best,  because  what  may  be  lost 
in  one  respect  can  be  gained  in  some  other 
direction.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  a 
"breed"  consists  of  many  birds,  and  all  are 
not  alike,  hence  there  are  meritorious  birds 
and  worthless  ones  in  all  breeds  and  flocks. 
No  person  can  claim  that  a  particular  breed 
is  the  best  without  meeting  with  some  .oppo- 
sition, as  each  breed  has  its  admirers  who 
are  willing  to  affirm  that  it  is  superior  to 
all  other  breeds. 

COLORS  OF  CHICKS 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  chicks  do  not 
appear  true  to  color  when  hatched.  No 
chicks  are  hatched  entirely  black,  as  there 
will  be  some  white  on  them  when-they  come 
out  of  the  shells.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Langshans,  Black  .lava,  Black  Spanish, 
Black  Hamburg  and  Black  Cochin  breeds, 
but  after  the  feathers  begin  to  take  the 
place  of  the  down  on  their  bodies  the  white 
passes  away  and  the  chicks  soon  become 
entirely  tjjack.  If  the  chicks  from  white 
breeds  appear  to  have  "off-color"  they  will 
become  of  the  correct  color  later  on.  In 
fact,  sometimes  when  the  chicks  are  pure 
white  it  may  denote  that  they  were  not 
strictly  pure,  but  a  few  years  more  of  breed- 
ing will  fix  the  color,  as  the  darker  birds  of 
the  white  breeds  are  all  being  culled  out. 


NUMBER  OF  EGGS  TO  THE  HEN 

Do  not  estimate  on  a  large  nuiaber  of  eggs 
from  a  flock  of  one  hundred  hens.  Although 
it  is  the  custom  to  concede  twelve  dozen 
eggs  from  one  hen  in  a  year,  it  may  safely 
be  suggested  that  one  hundred  eggs  will 
come  nearer  the  number.  A  single  hen  may 
lay  as  many  as  two  hundred  eggs  in  a  year, 
but  in  a  flock  there  will  be  some  tha!t  will 
not  lay  one  third  of  that  number.  All  the 
sick,  aged,  immature  and  overfat  hens  are 


Admiral  Bneey— Fancy  Palntsd; 
fancy  trimmed  with  Bhalte.  Friee, 
$S0.  Pealerswoulilclmige 
$76. 


We  Sell  Vehicles  and  Har- 
ness at  Less  Than 
Wholesale  Prices. 

On  the  above  buggy  the  saving  to  the 
purchasers  in  the  neighborhoodot$26. 
The  quality  is  aU  rlghtin  every  particu- 
lar. TO  assure  you  of  this  we  will  ship 
this  buitgy  anywhere  subject  to 
your  examln  atlon  and  approval.  If 
not  right  and  satisfactory  you  return 
it  at  our  expense.  We  have  a  most  com- 
plete line  o£  Oarrlaces,  Surreys, 
Traps,  I'haetons,  Spring  Wagons 
etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  single  and  double 
harness.  Send  today  for  free  illustra.- 
tedcatalogue  from  which  to  make  yourBelectioD. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co., 

Box   8  <>  Kalamazoo,  BUcb. 


HATCHING  IN  10  DAYS 

would  be  an  improvement  on  the  % 
old  way,  but  WE  can't  do  it.  We  J, 
CAN  furnish  an  JWCUKATOK  } 
I  that  will  hatch' all  batchable  eggs,  4 
'  aud  do  it  with  less  attention  than  any  $ 
I  machine  made.     It  does  it  because  It  is  f 
[4inade  right  and  h,i3  all  late  improve-  5 
^ments.  Sold  at  a  low  price  and  guaran-  S 

 ^teed.  Catalogue  Id  5  languages^  Gets.  J 

MOINKS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  61,  Deg  Moines,  la.  J 


ir  COST  us 


$4,000 


n  SUPPUIDl. 
I  MOISTURE. 
_  'SELf- 
.  REGULATING.  , 

Address  nearest  otSce. 
Chlcaeo,  111. 


We  have  spent  $4,000  on  our  new  book, 
'^HoiT  to  nabe  Oloney  nttb  Fonltry  luid 
Incubators.'*  IttelisitaU.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  192 
pages,  8^11        Illustrated.  It's  as  good  oa 

Oyg»h0i*s  Incubator 

—and  it's  the  test.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  Send  1  Seta, 
in  stamps  for  $4,000  liook  No.  71 . 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Wayland,  N.  T.      Boston,  Uasg. 


U  ATpU  with  the  perfect,  self- 
im  I  wn  regalating.  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

,      iig    o  Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
1  Circulars  free.  |     1  fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 

IIIQS.  CauYog.  i  GEO.  H.  8TAHL.        Quincy,  III, 


Costs  Only  $1 

To  find  out  what  our  Incubator 
look  s  like,  materials  used  in  its 
construction,  send  $1  and  we 
will  ship  you  either  size  Incub- 
ator, balance  CO. D.  Ifallnght 
pay  the  ajrent,  if  not  instruct 
agent  to  return.  Catalog:  Free. 
FOREST  INCCBATOR  CO.t  Forest*  Ohio* 


The  Star  Incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6Q-eg:g'  size, 
$6.    Illustrated  catalogue/re^. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
Blmple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated; 168  page  catalogue  contain- 
i  ng  information  and  testimonials 
Sent  free.  GEO.  EBTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  III 


LIN- 
SEED 


OIL 


with  White  Lend  makes  paint  last 
for  years  on  house,  barn  or  fence. 
Mixe<l  paints  are  doubtful  quality; 
some  are  good  and  many  arf 
VERY  BAD.  For  Linsi'ed  Oil  and  White  Lead  or  Oil 
Meal,  ask  for  Thompson's,  or  get  circulars  and  prices, 
THOMPSON  &  CO.,  S09  W.  Diamond  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


INCUBATOR  FREE  on 

trial.  Most  perfect.  Latest  im- 
provements.  The  New  C. 
Von  Culin.  catalog  »RKE. 
Poultryman's  plans  lOo.  Address: 
Ave.  5  7  The  W.T.  Falconer  Mfs.  Co.»  Jamestowni  N.Y. 

ON'TSET  HEWSS^^^l^ 

The  Nat'l  lien  Incubator  beats  old  plan  8^ 
tol.  Little  ill  price,  but  bigmoney-maker.  AgU. 

n  antf  d.  Send  for  cat.  telling  hovr  to  get  one  free.< 
Natural  Hcu  Incubator  Co.,  B  'I'l,  Columbus,  Neb.4 
A.  Edwards  writes,  *'  Would  not  take  ?100  for  N.  H.  I.  Plan.' 


$5p000 


FREE! 


POULTRY 
.      ,  CATALOCUE   

It  13  Without  a  rival.  Giveslowest  pricesof  fowls  and  e^s> 
Over  50  breeds  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickeos.  Hun- 
dreds of  platc-sfromlife.  1 5  best  poultry  house  plana.  Trea^ 
jdise  on di3ea.se9,howto feed,  breed,  etc.Send  10c.  forpostage. 

^J.  R.  Brabazoa,  Jr.  &  Co..  Box  11,  Delavao,  Wis. 

2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  J;^rr"rtB%Ai'^F 

Send 5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.    rwK  9hL^ 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINOER.  Box 68,  CoIambas>0. 

iGREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

■of  prize  winning  poultrj'  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  priceofeggs 
||&  stockf  rem  the  very  best  strains.lt  shows  the  finest  chick- 
ens&describes them  all.  SOdifferentvarieties.  Everybody 
wants  this  Book.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  B.  H.  UKEIUER,  Florin,  Ps. 

BAIII  TDV  PAPKR,  iUnst'd.  at)  psgea, 
rUUh  ■  n  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  mootns' 
triallO  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
ponltry  book  free  to  yearly  sabscribera. 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
^books  free,  PoMUry  Advocate,  STiacnse.  N.Y. 

on  ^'irieiieH  Olioieo  Poiilfry,  Eifj*s,  Pizreonfl,  Hares.  Described 
y\}  colored  laj-pat-e  l,„ot.  Kit-.   J."A.  Kcrjcey,  Telford,  Po. 

nPATH  in  I  irC  on  hens  A  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Pres. 
VlAia  10  MtC  D.  J.  Umbert,  Box  103,  Apponaoi, U. 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  Immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-offlce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query.  In  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  If 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Cure  for  E^fg-eatfn^   Do|£S.— J.  F.  T., 

Breckeiuidge,  Mich.,  sends  the  following:  Blow 
out  the  egg,  place  in  the  shell  one  half  ounce  of 
ammonia,  and  seal  up  the  holes.  Put  this  in  the 
dog's  way.  After  crushing  the  shell  the  dog  will 
run  under  the  house  every  time  he  sees  an  egg. 

Hottled  Butter.— A.  K.,  Franklin,  Indiana, 
writes:  "Kindly  give  a  remedy  for  streaked 
butter.  My  butter  is  all  right  every  way  except 
in  color." 

Reply;— The  light-colored  streaks  can  he  pre- 
vented by  working  the  butter  sufficiently  to 
thoroughly  distribute  the  salt.  Use  only  fine 
dairy-salt  of  best  quality. 

Weevil  in  Beans  and  Peas.— D.  A.  B., 
Lorain,  Ohio,  and  others.  When  the  beans  and 
peas  are  harvested  and  cleaned  put  them  in  a  tight 
box  or  barrel.  Place  a  saucer  on  top  of  the  seeds 
and  pour  into  it  a  couple  of  ounces  of  bisulphid 
of  carbon.  Cover  the  box  or  barrel  closely.  The 
vapor  of  the  liquid  will  kill  the  larvae  of  the 
weevil  in  the  beans  or  peas  without  injuring  them 
for  seed  or  table  use.  Another  way  is  to  expose 
them  for  a  short  time  to  heat  of  about  140  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Potato-scab.— G.  F.,  Saegertown,  Pa.,  and 
others.  Potato-scab  is  prevented  by  soaking  the 
seed-potatoes  for  one  and  one  half  hours  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  proportion 
is  two  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  sixteen 
gallons  of  water.  In  a  barrel  or  large  tub  first 
dissolve  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  few  gallons 
of  hot  water,  and  then  dilute  to  the  proper  pro- 
portion. Put  the  pofetoes  in  a  coarse  sack  and 
immerse  them  in  the  solution  the  time  required. 
Handle  corrosive  sublimate  carefully,  as  it  is  very 
poisonous. 


VETERINARY 

I       CONDUCTED  BY  DK.  H.  J.  DETMEES 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fikeside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
(Juerles  must  be  received  at  least  TWO  weekb  before 
ffie  date  of  the  Issue  In  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Nell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
goodreasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


A  Morbid  Growth  in  the  Eye  of  a  Cow. 

— D.  D.  D.,  Great  Bend,  Kan.  Please  consult 
answer  to  C.  G.  W.,  Pendennis,  Kan.,  in  the  Farm 
AND  Fireside  of  March  1st. 

TForms  (?)  in  a  Cow's  Tongue.— C.  H., 

Groesbeck,  Ohio.  You  are  right.  Ignorant  people 
sometimes  mistake  the  papillae  on  the  surface  of 
the  tongue  of  cattle,  especially  if  for  one  cause  or 
another  a  little  swelled,  for  the  heads  of  worms, 
and  then  subject  poor  bossy  to  a  very  irrational 
torture. 

Probably  Garget.— R.  F.  M.,  Henderdon, 
W.  Va.  If  there  are  clots  of  coagulated  milk  in 
the  udder,  they  must  be  removed  by  frequent  and 
vigorous  milking,  and  after  this  has  been  done, 
and  the  milk  has  been  restored  to  a  normal  con- 
dition, it  may  be  advisable  not  to  continue  the 
milking  too  long,  but  to  make  the  cow  dry  as  soon 
as  it  can  with  safety  be  done. 

A  Peculiar  Skin  Disease.— A.  B.,  Har- 
mony, Md.  A  skin  disease  of  cattle  that  presents 
all  those  symptoms  you  mention  is  not  known  to 
me,  unless  it  be  that  you  exaggerate  minor  symp- 
toms and  overlooked  more  important  and  more 
characteristic  ones.  It  will  be  best  to  have  your 
cow  examined  by  a  veterinarian,  and  then  it  may 
be  found  that  the  case  is  simple  enough. 

Iianie  on  Tiiree  Feet.— A.  C.  S.,  Mackinaw, 
Mich.  There  ij  probably  no  doubt  that  the  lame- 
ness of  your  colt  is  caused  by  ring-bone,  but  if 
thi-ee  feet  are  affected,  notwithstanding  that  the 
animal  is  only  two  years  old,  and  perhaps  has 
never  done  any  work,  the  prospect  of  removing 
the  lameness  is  exceedingly  slim.  Concerning 
the  treatment  of  ring-bone  see  the  Fabm  aitd 
Fireside  of  November  I5th,  1899. 

Discharges  from  Nose  and  Montii.- A. 
W.  v.,  Windsor,  Cal.  From  your  description  it 
appears  that  the  apparently  copious  discharges 
from  the  nose  and  mouth  of  your  horse  have  their 
source  either  in  the  frontal  or  maxillary  sinuses,  or 
in  the  so-called  air-sacs.  Before  anything  ration- 
al can  be  done  the  exact  source  of  the  discharge 
must  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination. 
Therefore,  and  also  because  the  treatment  in 
either  case,  will  require  a  surgical  operation  that 
can  be  performed  only  by  a  veterinarian  well 
versed  in  anatomy  and  pathology,  I  advise  you 
to  have  your  horse  examined  and  treated  by  a 
veterinarian. 


Diseased  Brain.— T.  M.  E.,  Atkinson,  Neb. 
The  queer  actions  or  crankiness  of  your  calf  re- 
sult from  a  diseased  brain.  Animals  are  subject 
to  brain  diseases  just  as  well  as  men.  A  cure  is 
possible  only,  though  hardly  probable,  if  the  ex- 
act seat  of  the  pressure  upon  the  brain  can  be  as- 
certained and  the  pressure  itself  can  be  removed. 
If  it  cannot  a  cure  is  out  of  the  question. 

One  Dry  Teat.— L.  W.,  Tualitin,  Oreg.  If  your 
cow  is  otherwise  healthy,  only  ceases  to  yield 
milk  from  one  quarter  of  her  udder  a  few  days 
after  she  has  become  fresh,  without  that  quarter 
showing  any  inflammatory  swelling,  it  will  be 
best  to  leave  it  alone.  The  cow  will  produce 
nearly  as  much  milk  from  three  quarters  as  she 
would  from  all  four,  so  the  loss  will  be  less  than 
the  inconvenience. 

Warts  on  Cow's  Teats.— S.  F.,  Oaklana, 
Md.  The  best  or  rather  the  only  time  to  remove 
warts  from  the  teats  of  cows  is  when  the  cow  is 
dry.  Warts  that  have  a  plainly  developed  neck 
are  best  removed  by  means  of  a  ligature  applied 
around  the  neck  of  the  wart  as  tight  and  as  close 
to  the  teat  as  possible.  Small  sessile  warts  are 
best  removed  by  means  of  a  careful  application 
of  caustics.  See  numerous  answers  given  to 
"wart"  questions  ia  these  columns. 

Melanosarcouia.— C.  D.,  Sergeants  Bluff, 
Iowa.  What  you  describe  is  a  melanos'arcoma 
(a  black  semimalignant  tumor),  and  of  rather  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  gray  horses.  If  never  irritated 
such  tumors  may  exist  for  years  without  showing 
malignant  properties,  but  if  irritated  or  wounded 
they  invariably  become  malignant.  The  one  you 
describe  I  have  no  doubt  can  be  extirpated  by  a 
surgical  operation,  but  whether  much  is  gained 
thereby  is  another  question;  for  in  most  cases  in 
which  these  tumors  make  their  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  there  are  also  some  in  in- 
terior organs,  and  it  seems  that  where  the  former 
are  removed  the  latter  resent  it  and  show  a  malig- 
nant tendency  by  a  more  vigorous  growth.  If  the 
one  you  describe  is  interfered  with  at  aU  it  must 
be  removed  in  a  most  thorough  manner  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian. 

So-called  Bog-spavin.- T.  H.  S.,  Basin, 
Neb.  What  you  describe  is  so-called  bog-spavin 
(an  abnormal  accumulation  of  synovia  in  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  consequently  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  latter).  It  was  caused  by  an  over- 
exertion of  the  right  leg  when  the  mare  for  a 
long  time  was  unable  to  use  the  left  one,  and  is 
now  increasing  in  size  simply  because  the  mare  • 
is  heavy  with  foal.  Since  it  does  not  cause  any 
lameness  I  advise  you  to  leave  it  alone.  You  may 
possibly  succeed  in  effecting  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion after  the  mare  has  foaled  by  repeated  ap- 
plications of  tincture  of  iodine  or  by  a  continued 
application  of  gentle  pressure  by  means  of  a 
properly  constructed  pad,  but  after  that  any 
severe  exertion  will  be  apt  to  increase  it  to  its 
former  size.  . 

Infectious  Opbtbalmia' and  IiOusy  Cat- 
tle.—H.  H.,  Pender,  Neb.  Infectious  or  epizo. 
otic  ophthalmia,  or  ceratitis  (inflammation  of  the 
eyes),  of  cattle  is  not  caused  by  lice,  as  you  seem  to 
think,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  lousiness,  not- 
withstanding that  lousy  cattle  may  become  in- 
fected with  the  eye  disease,  and  cattle  with  dis- 
eased eyes  may  become  lousy.  Cattle  can  be 
freed  from  lice  by  more  than  one  remedy,  pro- 
vided it  is  properly  applied,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  premises  in  which  the  lousy  cattle  have  been 
kept  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  so  that  nothing  what- 
ever on  or  in  which  lice  and  nits  may  have  found 
a  temporary  hiding-place  wiU  remain.  A  com- 
paratively clean  way  of  freeing  cattle  from  lice 
is  at  any  rate  much  cleaner  than  the  use  of  a  to- 
bacco decoction,  to  wash  them  first  with  soap  and 
warm  water  and  then  with  a  four  or  five  per  cent 
solution  of  creolin  in  water.  It  is  advisable  to 
repeat  the  washing  at  least  in  about  five  days. 

Out  of  Condition.— D.  G.  B.,  Leslie,  Mich. 
"Out  of  condition"  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  meaningless  phiase.  Your  horse  prob- 
ably suffers  from  chronic  indigestion,  caused, 
may  be,  by  some  chronic  morbid  changes  in  the 
digestive  apparatus,  or  possibly  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  intestinal  worms.  Condition 
powder  can  do  no  good,  and  to  file  the  crowns 
of  the  molars  smooth  can  only  make  things 
worse,  because  if  the  molars  or  grinders,  which 
have  to  act  in  a  similar  way  as  the  millstones  in  a 
grist-mill,  are  deprived  of  their  rough  or  uneven 
surface  they  are  thereby  prevented  from  per- 
forming their  office  of  grinding  the  food  and  thus 
preparing  it  for  digestion.  Neither  knowing  the 
exact  condition  your  horse  is  in,  nor  the  causes 
that  produced  the  indigestion,  the  only  advice  I 
can  give  you  is  to  send  your  horse  to  a  good  pas- 
ture as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit  it,  and  to 
exempt  the  same  from  all  kinds  of  work  until  a 
complete  recovery  has  been  effected. 

Perbaps  a  Case  of  Navicular  Disease. — 
A.  M.  S.,  Big  Sandy,  Tenn.,  and  T.  R.,Dungeness, 
Wash.  The  lameness  as  you  describe  it  is  such 
as  is  caused  by  navicular  disease.  The  best 
way  to  arrive  at  a  reliable  diagnosis  is  the  follow- 
ing: First  make  a  mental  note  of  the  degi-ee  of 
lameness  the  horse  shows,  then  have  a  bar-shoe 
put  on  the  lame  foot  in  such  a  way  that  consider- 
able weight  will  be  thrown  on  the  frog.  If  it  is 
navicular  disease  that  causes  the  lameness  the 
latter  at  once  will  be  very  perceptibly  increased, 
but  if  the  lameness  is  caused  by  something  else 
no  perceptible  difference  will  be  observed.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  navicular 
lameness  has  been  secured,  the  bar-shoe  must  be 
removed  and  a  shoe  put  .on  that  throws  as  little 
weight  as  possible  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the 
hoof.  Concerning  the  treatment  of  navicular  dis- 
eases, which,  however,  as  a  rule  will  be  in  vain, 
consult  the  Farm  and  Fireside  of  November 
15th,  1899.  The  shrinking  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  you  have  observed  is,  except  during  the 
first  time,  a  regular  attendant  of  navicular  disease. 


Mnltiple  Abscesses.— H.  J.  M.,  Manorhill, 
Pa.  What  you  describe  is  a  case  of  multiple  ab- 
scesses, or  rather  of  pyemia.  The  infection  un- 
doubtedly started  through  the  cut  above  the  hoof. 
If,  when  this  reaches  you,  the  horse  is  yet  alive, 
and  no  abscesses  have  as  yet  developed  in  interior 
organs,  the  animal  may  possibly  yet  be  saved  if 
treated  by  a  competent  veterinarian,  undoubtedly 
available  in  your  state. 

A  Sweet  Oitish  Smell.— B.  G.,  Union  Lake. 
The  "sweet  oilish  smell"  emanating  from  your 
cow,  if  not  proceeding  from  the  skin,  may 
have  been  due  to  some  digestive  disorder.  The 
cause  of  the  loss  of  flesh  taking  place  later  I  can- 
not tell  you,  because  a  loss  of  flesh  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  good  many  different  causes.  May  it 
be  that  your  cow  is  lousy?  If  she  is,  the  peculiar 
or  "sweet  oilish"  smell  and  the  subsequent  loss  of 
flesh  would  be  accoimted  for. 

Iioobs  liike  a  Case  of  Rachitis.— F.  W. 

T.,  Park,  Ohio.  Since  your  colt  is  steadily  im- 
proving I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  that  you  do 
anything  by  way  of  medication.  Continue  to  feed 
well,  particularly  enough  good  oats,  good  hay 
and  occasionally  a  bran-mash;  then  allow  the« 
animal  all  the  voluntary  exercise  it  is  willing  to 
take  and  the  season  and  the  weather  will  permit, 
but  do  not  break  the  same  for  work  this  coming 
spring.  You  certainly  were  right  when  you  con- 
cluded that  the  colt  had  no  blood  to  spare,  and  pre- 
vented the  proposed  blood-letting.  Although  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  colt  will  ever 
make  a  very  valuable  or  highrpriced  animal,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  same,  if  the  improvement 
continues,  will  yet  develop  into  a  useful  working- 
horse. 

Probably  Attacks  of  Tertig©.— M.  H.  S., 

Columbus,  6a.  What  you  describe  appear  to  be 
attacks  of  vertigo.  Most  cases  of  vertigo  must 
be  considered  as  incurable,  and  concerning  all  of 
them  but  little  can  be  done.  Asa  rule  the  attacks 
are  more  frequent  in  the  spring  of  the  year  than 
at  any  other  season,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
the  attacks  make  their  appearance  only  when  the 
horse  is  in  harness.  I  consider  it  as  important 
not  to  feed  too  heavy,  never  to  harness  such  a 
horse  immediately  after  a  heavy  meal,  and  not  un- 
til there  has  been  sufficient  time  for  the  process 
of  digestion  to  get  a  good  start;  also  to  see  to  it 
that  the  harness  is  in  every  respect  well  fitting, 
but  particularly  that  nothing,  neither  collar  nor 
head-stall  of  bridle,  press  upon  any  vein  carrying 
the  blood  from  the  brain  back  to  the  heart.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  lacquered  or  shiny  blinkers  and 
sudden  and  rapidly  repeated  changes  from  light 
to  comparative  darkness;  and  vice  versa,  are,  under 
circumstances,  also  able  to  call  forth  attacks  of 
vertigo.  Such  cases,  however,  are  probably  very 
rare,  and  where  they  occur  the  blinkers  can  easily 
be  removed  and  the  sudden  changes  can  be 
avoided. 

Wants  to  Know  Canse  of  Death.— L.  J. 

M.,  Boltonville,  Wis.  Although  you  give  a  minute 
history  of  the  case,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  your  horse,  because  you  do  not  give 
any  symptom  characteristic  enough  to  base  upon 
it  a  reliable  diagnosis.  If  the  horse  was  consti- 
pated it  was  a  serious  mistake  to  administer 
"binding"  medicines  or  any  opiates,  and  as  to  the 
linseed-oil,  which  was,  given  afterward,  I  can  only 
say  that  linseed-oil  is  a  very  dangerous  medicine 
for  horses  on  account  of  their  great  aversion  to 
fats  and  oils,  because  even  if  it  is  swallowed  and 
doesn't  go  down  into  the  lungs,  and  thus  cause 
a  fatal  pneumonia,  it  will  for  some  time  most 
thoroughly  destroy  the  appetite.  The  post-mor- 
tem examination,  as  reported  by  you,  gives  no 
clue  to  the  cause  of  death,  as  all  important  fea- 
tures were  overlooked.  Incidentally  it  appears 
from  your  description  of  the  case  that  you  very 
likely  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  your  horses 
large  quantities  of  bran.  If  this  is  the  case,  and 
if  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  your 
horse  was  seventeen  years  old,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered ^s  not  improbable  that  your  horse  har- 
bored an  intestinal  stone  or  coucrement,  which, 
interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestines,  caused  the  attacks  of  colic  you 
mention,  the  final  constipation,  and  perhaps  the 
death  of  the  animal.  A  careful  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, however,  could  and  should  not  have 
failed  to  reveal  its  presence. 

Warbles — W.  E.  R.,  Fleming,  Col.  The  larvae 
of  the  gadfly  of  cattle  (Oestrus  bovis),  which  you 
call  grubs,  produce  the  morbid  condition  in  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  known  as  "war- 
bles." About  this  season  of  the  year  these  larvae 
arrive  at  maturity,  crawl  out  of  the  warbles 
through  a  roundish  hole  in  the  skin,  fall  to  the 
ground  and  immediately  burrow  into  the  same. 
Thus  hidden  in  the  ground  they  are  changed  into 
pupae,  and  then  after  a  few  weeks  are  changed 
into  gadflies.  To  prevent  the  formation  of 
warbles,  first  every  larvae  should  6e  killed  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  its  hiding-place,  or,  as  that  mo- 
ment is  seldom  observed,  it  is  best  to  squeeze 
them  out  of  the  warbles,  something  that  is  easily 
done  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  then  to  step 
on  them  with  the  foot  as  soon  as  they  drop  to  the 
ground.  Secondly,  cattle,  but  particularly  young 
cattle,  and  especially  such  as  are  rather  wild  or 
excitable,  and  have  a  rough  coat  of  hair,  should 
be  kept  away  from  all  such  places  where  the  gad- 
flies are  swarming ;  or  if  that  cannot  he  done  they 
should  be  covered  with  a  light  muslin  blanket,  as 
is  done  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  Thirdly, 
cattle,  but  young  cattle  in  particular,  for  it  is  these 
that  have  to  suffer  the  most  from  the  attacks  of 
the  gadfly,  should  be  in  a  first-class  condition  and 
have  as  smooth  a  coat  of  hair  as  possible  when 
sent  to  pasture,  because  such  animals,  especially 
when  also  of  a  quiet  disposition,  seldom  suffer 
much  from  the  attacks  of  the  gadfly;  or  even  if 
the  eggs  of  the  gadfly  are  dropped  on  a  smooth 
and  sleek  coat  of  hair,  they  seldom  stick,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  hatch. 


Honestly,  Now, 

don't  you  need  a  separator  which 
extracts  999-10%  of  the  butter  fat, 
which  a  child  can  run,  which  de- 
'ers  the  cream  in  perfect  shape  for 
churning,  and  which  is  of  perfect 
material  and  workmanship.  The 
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has  all  these 
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illustrated  cata- 
logue, if  you  want  most 
butter  for  least  work. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 
227  High  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 
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and  imparilies  in  two  hour's  time.  Better  than  any 
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THE  GRANGE 


®  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lek,  New 
ffi  Plymouth,  Ohio 


ORGANIZE  A  GRANGE 

Do  YOU  want  a  grange  organized  in 
your  community?  Do  you  want  to 
take  part  in  the  great  struggle  for 
justice  and  humanity  ?  Do  you  want 
to  use  your  influence  in  the  most  telling 
way  to  elevate  and  educate  mankind?  Do 
you  want  to  see  better  schools,  more  com- 
fortable homes,  laws  more  equitable?  Do 
you  want  to  improve  your  own  condition? 
Then  combine  your  forces.  The  law  of  the 
universe  compels  to  organization.  Observe 
Nature.  An  isolated  tree  soon  decays  and 
falls  to  the  ground.  Plant  it  with  others  and 
it  will  live  for  centuries.  An  individual 
tuft  of  grass  has  a  hard  time  to  exist  and 
reproduce  itself ;  but  mass  the  tufts  and  we 
have  the  rich  blue-grass ,  regions  of  Ken- 
tucky, of  which  it  is  said  you  can  ride  miles 
and  not  see  a  weed.  The  combined  forces 
,bf  innumerable  grass  roots  can  put  to  rout 
every  enemy  of  the  weed  kingdom.  As  it  is 
in  Nature  inanimate,  so  is  it  in  Nature 
animate.  So  long  as  a  pack  of  wolves  cling 
together  they  are  almost  invulnerable ;  but 
let  one  stray  aside  and  it  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  an  enemy.  Plainsmen  tell  us  that  as  long 
as  a  herd  of  cattle  cling  together  they  are 
safe ;  but  let  one  stray  away  and  death  by 
some  of  its  enemies  soon  follows. 

The  same  law  is  applicable  to  the  human 
race.  A  class  of  people  unorganized  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  combined  forces  of  a 
more  powerful  people.  Powerful  because 
of  the  strength  that  numbers  give,  but  more 
so  by  reason  of  the  increased  brain-force 
gained  by  meeting  and  talking  together;  for 
in  organizations,  as  well  as  everywhere  else, 
there  is  always  a  struggle  for  supremacy. 
In  this  is  the  great  safeguard  of  organized 
force,  as  well  as  the  germ  of  its  perpetuity. 
Would  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  the  serfs 
of  Russia  remain  in  so  deplorable  a  condition 
if  they  had  the  intelligence  to  organize  them 
selves  into  a  body  for  self-protection  ?  What 
gives  our  corporations  such  power?  Organ- 
ization. What  force  compelled  unwilling 
millions  of  wealth  to  their  hands?  Organ- 
ization. Wiat  is  the  one  essential  to  their 
continued  power?  Organization.  Let  one 
oi  the  trusts  or  corporations  go  to  pieces 
and  greedy  enemies  will  be  quick  to  pluck 
the  victims.  In  our  stage  of  civilization  the 
inevitable  concomitant  of  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  is  that,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
one  interest  preys  on  every  other  interest. 
These  interests,  obeying  the  common  im- 
pulse, take  vengeance  at  every  opportunity. 
Of  what  avail  is  the  puny  arm  of  an  indi- 
vidual against  these  powerful  forces  ?  How 
can  one  person  stand  alone  and  wage  suc- 
cessful combat  with  these  warring  powers  ? 

Bring  the  matter  closer  home.  How  can 
the  farmer  hope  to  maintain  his  identity  and 
perpetuate  a  race  that  can  care  for  itself  if 
he  disobeys  one  of  Nature's  mandates  ?  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  his  labor  displaces  that  of 
another ;  his  ownership  deprives  another  of 
a  part  in  the  land  he  considers  he  has  as 
good  a  right  to  as  the  farmer,  who  got  his  by 
inheritance.  The  farmer  protects  his  birds, 
and  the  sportsman  and  milliner  rebel.  If  he 
refuses  to  do  his  duty,  and  permits  the  birds 
on  his  land  to  be  killed,  disease  follows  in 
the  wake  of  their  destruction  ;  his  crops  are 
ruined,  his  customers  are  defrauded  by 
having  palmed  off  on  them  inferior  goods 
when  their  good  money  paid  for  .superior 
products.  ,In  failing  to  do  his  duty,  in 
neglecting  to  obey  a  universal  law,  he  brings 
on  himself  the  ill-will  of  his  customers,  and 
thus  makes  enemies  of  them.  The  same 
principle  is  observed  throughout  all  Nature. 
Wliat  can  be  said  of  the  judgment  of  the 
farmer  who  sets  at  defiance  Nature's  law ; 
who  neglects  to  throw  around  himself  and 
family  safeguards  to  protect  their  rights 
and  liberties?  In  failing  to  do  so  he  may 
show  magnanimity,  but  it  is  vitiated  by  his 
stupendous  folly. 

Organize!  Organize  for  self-protection, 
self-preservation  and  in  order  that  you  may 
hand  down  to  posterity  the  priceless  heritage 
of  equal  rights,  equal  opportunities  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  mat  words  of  scorn, 
ridicule  and  condemnation  can  be  strong 
enough  for  him  who  refuses  to  improve  his 
heritage;  who  inherits  a  fair  land  and 
refuses  to  transmit  to  his  offspring  the  bless- 
ings his  father  conferred  on  him ;  who  has 
intrusted  to  him  exceptional  privileges  and 
important  duties,  but  will  not  perform  them  ? 
Remember  the  parable  of  the  talents. 

We  must  ceaselessly  agitate  and  educate 
along  the  line  of  self-preservation  and  self- 


protection.  We  will  find,  the  deeper  we 
delve  into  the  question,  that  we  owe  a  moral 
duty  to  humanity  thus  to  protect  ourselves. 

We  ask  all  worthy  farmers  to  unite  with 
the  grange  in  its  efforts  to  better  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  financial  condition  of  the 
farmer.  We  ask  it  not  as  a  matter  of  class 
aggrandizement,  not  as  a  means  of  oppress- 
ing the  weak,  but  of  protecting  ourselves. 
We  believe  that  the  greatest  safeguard  of 
our  liberty  lies  in  our  ability  to  care  for  our- 
selves. We  believe  that  the  more  competent 
we  are  to  care  for  ourselves  the  more  aid 
can  we  give  to  our  weaker  brethren,  no 
matter  where  found.  To  a  strong  and  sturdy 
race  God  intrusts  many  onerous  but  honor- 
able responsibilities. 

We  believe  that  to  the  farmer  who  has 
maintained  his  integrity,  courage  and 
supreme  faith  in  an  Almighty  God  is  in- 
trusted a  glorious  mission.  His  contact  with 
Nature  has  made  him  fearless  and  courage- 
ous; education  has  broadened  his  sympathies 
and  enlarged  his  mental  outlook.  Organiza- 
tion will  bind  these  forces  into  an  impregna- 
ble barrier  against  the  foes  of  right.  This 
is  the  type  of  farmer  we  want ;  this  is  the 
type  which  will  more  readily  organize  and 
work.  The  farmer  who  skulks  and  dodges, 
who  cannot  stand  fire,  who  has  so  misinter- 
preted the  lessons  Nature  would  teach  him 
as  to  be  little  and  narrow,  sordid  and  mean, 
we  do  not  want.  He  has  no  place  in  our 
ranks.  Let  him  seek  a  people  of  his  kind, 
and  stay  there.  But  the  worthy  farmer  we 
want  to  unite  with  us,  and  I  have  faith  to 
believe  that  when  he  comprehends  the 
mission  of  the  grange  he  will  come  with  us 
and  be  one  on  whom  we  can  depend. 


CURIOSITY  IN  THE  CHILD 

Who  has  not  seen  the  small  boy  or  girl 
lying  on  the  grass  lazily  watching  the  move- 
ments of  an  ant  or  beetle,  or  turning  over 
boards  and  stones  to  find  the  hidden  treasure 
of  snail  or  worm,  or  imprisoning  a  bee  in  the 
cup  of  a  flower  ?  Is  it  all  for  the  mere  sake 
of  sport  ?  Is  it  in  the  spirit  of  cruelty  they 
prod  the  snail  or  hamper  the  movements  of 
the  ants  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  curiosity  of 
an  active  mind  inquiring  after  the  reason 
of  things  ? 

Why  not  answer  the  questions  asked  ?  Why 
not  get  a  small  microscope,  costing  about 
$1.25,  and  several  books  on  Nature  studies, 
and  help  develop  the  child's  curiosity  instead 
,of  stunting  it  ?  He  will  learn  far  more  and 
easier  now  that  he  is  interested  than  he 
will  later  on,  when  other  matters  press  them- 
selves upon  him  and  he  studies  because  he 
knows  he  ought  to.  It  is  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  mind  as  with  every- 
thing else— there  are  opportune  moments 
when  all  things  will  come  as  easily  and 
naturally  as  walking,  running  and  jumping. 
Let  the  moment  pass  by,  the  opportunity  go 
unheeded,  and  that  which  would  have  been 
play  becomes  serious  work. 

Following  is  a  list  of  a  few  books  on 
Nature  studies  suited  to  the  child's  mind : 
"Romance  of  the  Insect  World,"  "News 
From  the  Birds,"  "A  Naturalist's  Rambles 
About  Home,"  "Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy 
Neighbors,"  and  "Outdoor  Studies."  Any 
or  all  of  these  books  would  provide  many 
pleasant  and  profitable  hours  for  the  child, 
and  enable  him  to  interpret  the  lesson  the 
common  things  of  life  would  teach. 

After  all,  is  it  not  more  essential  that  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  child  be  trained  than 
'that  he  be  fed  and  clothed  luxuriously? 
Nature  demands  the  first,  not  the  last. 
Franklin's  motto  of  "plain  living  and  high 
thinking"  is  just  as  applicable  now  as  ever 
before,  and  that  dread  sentence,  "Whatso- 
ever ye  sow  that  shall  ye  also  reap,"  finds 
corroboration  in  every  life.  Would  you 
enjoy  a  happy  old  age,  carefully  attended 
and  ministered  to  by  your  children?  Then 
let  their  early  inquiries  ffhd  answer.  What 
one  can  treat  with  aught  but  reverence 
old  age  who  has  seen  and  understood  the 
processes  of  life— the  constantly  recurring 
seasons;  the  change  from  seed  to  ripened 
grain ;  the  trees  putting  forth  their  leaves, 
carefully  nurturing  them,  that  they  in  turn 
may  fall  to  the  earth  and  protect  the  parent 
stem?  All  serve  to  teach  the  beauty  of  the 
duty  of  reverence.  The  matter  of  develop- 
ing the  child's  instincts  thus  becomes  a 
means  of  self-preservation,  a  storing  up  of 
a  fund  that  none  can  draw  from  or  diminish. 


WORK  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  National 
Grange  held  a  meeting  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  commencing  March  Gth,  and  transacted 
important  business  for  the  order.  The  com- 
mittee appeared  before  the  proper  commit- 
tees and  made  known  the  demands  of  the 


grange  on  the  various  matters  of  legislation 
recommended  by  the  National  Grange.  The 
committee  was  cordially  received. 

Especial  attention  is  directed  to  Senate 
bill  No.  1430,  relating  to  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission.  This  bill  is  intended 
to  give  to  the  commission  the  powers  it 
originally  had.  The  law  has  been  so  emas- 
culated by  recent  legislation  as  to  be  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter.  Patrons  are  asked  to 
write  their  senators  and  representatives 
urging  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  No.  14;M. 

Especial  attention  is  also  called  to  House 
bill  No.  3717.  This  bill  gives  to  states  the 
right  to  legislate  upon  imitation  dairy 
products  when  transported  from  one  state  to 
another  in  the  original  package. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  significance 
that  the  farmers  have  the  courage  to  defend 
their  rights.  But  are  all  farmers  doing  their 
share  in  the  defense  of  property?  Are  all 
using  every  legitimate  influence  to  secure 
the  desired  legislation,  or  are  they  waiting 
for  some  one  else  to  do  the  work  ?  Remem- 
ber that  no  matter  how  eloquently  our 
legislative  committee  may  plead,  how  just 
its  demands  may  be,  if  it  is  not  sustained 
by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves its  efforts  are  of  no  avail.  Other 
interests  with  powerful  influences  to  back 
them  are  at  the  Capital  looking  out  for  their 
welfare.  If  necessary  they  can  call,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  influential  parties  to  their 
aid.  ^Vhen  these  interests  do  not  conflict 
with  right  and  justice  their  enterprise  rises 
to  patriotism.  When  it  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  it  becomes 
treason.  Isn't  it  just  as  much  treason  for 
the  farmers  who  have  the  power,  but  do  not 
use  it  ? 

Each  year  we  present  our  demands  and 
our  legislative  committee  goes  to  Washing- 
ton. That  we  have  secured  as  much  legisla- 
tion as  we  have  has  been  because  of  the 
justice  of  our  plea  and  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  a  minority  of  the  farmers.  Change 
the  minority  to  a  majority  and  not  a  demand 
would  be  ignored. 

•*• 

GRANGE  REPORTS 

To  those  who  have  kindly  sent  grange 
reports  we  extend  thanks.  When  we  realize 
that  the  Farm  and  FiRESinE  goes  into 
every  state  in  the  Union,  to  Canada  and 
Australia,  it  will  be  seen  that  purely  local 
matter,  such  as  the  election  and  installation 
of  ofBeers,  the  list  of  subjects  discussed, 
without  giving  the  salient  points  brought 
out  in  the  discussion,  would  be  of  little 
interest  to  the  great  mass  of  readers. 

Tell  us  how  you  make  your  grange  a  suc- 
cess ;  what  it  has  done  for  your  neighbor- 
hood in  bettering  the  social,  educational  and 
financial  condition  of  the  farmers,  in  el- 
evating the  standard  of  living,  in  developing 
the  spirit  of  co-operation,  in  improving  the 
methods  of  farming  and  creating  a  love  for 
pure-bred  stock. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  legislative 
features  of  the  grange.  We  are  proud  of  its 
splendid  work  in  that  line ;  but  a  far  greater 
work  has  been  done  in  developing  the  latent 
possibilities  of  the  members.  Some  one 
has  said  that  "the  universe  struts  around 
under  the  hat  of  every  man,"  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  "the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you."  What  is  your  grange  doing 
to  develop  this  kingdom  or  universe  in  every 
man  or  woman?  That  is  the  pith  of  the 
matter ;  that  is  what  readers  want ;  that  is 
what  anxious  teaders  outside  of  the  order 
are  asking. 

i. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
EDUCATION 

The  two  volumes  of  the  above  report  have 
reached  us.  Both  are  replete  with  matter  of 
great  value  to  every  lover  of  education. 
Indeed,  no  library  is  complete  without  this 
work,  compiled  and  edited  by  Dr.  Harris. 
There  is  no  department  of  our  government 
doing  better  work,  or  one  that  is  more 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  than  is  that 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Harris.  To 
those  who  know  his  career,  who  realize  his 
magnificent  service  to  the  country,  this  goes 
without  saying.  The  two  volumes  before  us 
are  a  fitting  example  of  his  untiring  industry 
to  render  our  educational  system  the  best  in 
the  world.  Every  grange  should  add  these 
two  volumes  to  its  library.  If  you  have  no 
library,  then  let  these  form  the  nucleus  of 
one.  They  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
by  addressing  the  Btireau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  "Monograph  on  Higher  Education," 
by  Dr.  Harris,  should  be  read  by  every  young 
man  and  woman  who  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  it  will  pay  to  go  to  college  or  not, 
and  by  those  who  think  education  does  not 
pay.  This  is  also  free.  Mention  the  Fakm 
AND  Fireside  when  asking  for  either  of 
these. 


No  matter  If  you 
have  a  dozenotfaer 
L  sprayers, you  will 
'find  use  for  this 
one.  Every  farm- 
er, gardener,  fruit 
or  flower  grower 
and  poultry  keeper  should  get  our 


Not  so  large  as  some,  but  the  handiest  of  all. 
Tank  and  pump  of  heavy  copper.  Will  last 
20  years.  One  loading  sufficient  for  an  acre 
of  vines.  Regular  price,  $2.  Order  immedi- 
ately and  eet  reduced  price,  $1.50,  ex- 
press prepaid.  Also  agency.  Send  P.  O. 
order  for  one  now.     WRITE  TODAY. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

26  Marltet  St.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Your  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best  and 
clieapest.  For  prices  and  full  trea- 
tise oji  spraying  all  Fruit  aud  Vegetable  crops  address 
WILLIAJVI  STAlIli,    Quincy,  Illinois. 


spRiiy 


^regory^ 


iQet  ready  for  good  crops  by  set-T 
Ftling  the  seed  question  rigtit  flrst.l 
SQregory's  seeds  are  sold  on  tlielrl 
fmerits  as  profit' malJers.  Tbey  are! 
J  ho  me  grown,  hand  selected, scientifi-f 
fcally  tested.  If  you  want  the  finest  ' 
jcrops  your  ground  can  give,  get 

QREGORY'S  SEEDS 

f  Warranted  as  per  catalogoe.  Include  many 
novelties  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardeni.  Year 
book  for  1900,  an  invaluable  help  to  all  groweri. 
Yours  free  for  the  asking. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Harblehead,  Baia^ 


Burpee, 

Philadelphia. 

A  postal-card,  addressed  as  above,  with 
your  own  address  plainly  written  on  the 
other  side,  will  hriiig,  by  retui'n  mail,  en- 
tirely without  cost,  a  copy  o£ 

Burpee's  Fakm  Annual  foe  1900. 

This  is  a  bright  book,  full  of  faithful 
illustrations  and  true  descriptions  of  the 
BEST  SEEDS  that  Qrow— which  are  sold 
direct  to  the  planter  without  any  middle- 
man's profit.  Interesting  and  instructive 
new  features  for  1900. 


»•  A  Good  Sign  m 

•   for  a  good  garden  in  1900  is  to  plant  • 

W   Maule's  Seeds.      Maule's   Seeds  w 

Slead  all,  have  done  so  for  years  and  ^ 

are  as  far  ahead  as  ever  iu  the  race.  A 


PLANT 

MAULE'S  SEEDS 


i 


9  in  1900and  have  the  finest  garden  in  your 

2  neighborhood.    Our  new  catalogue,  is 

W  the  best  seed  book  of  the  year.  Itcon- 

%  tains   hundreds  of  illustrations,  four  _ 

0  colored  plates,  up-to-date  cultural  di-  g| 

A  rections  and   offers   $2,500.00   in  cash  - 

A  prizes.   //  is  free  to  all.   Write  for  it 

2  to-day.  Address, 

S  WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  PHILADELPHIA 


LPHIA.  S 
••••• 


POR  14  GENTS 

We  wish  to  gain  this  year  200,000  u#w 
customers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  City  Garden  Beet,      -  lO.c. 
1  Pkg.  Eari'st  Emerald  Cucumber,  15c. 


I^a  Crosse  Market  Lettuce,  15c. 

Strawberry  Melon,  -  -  15c. 

13-Day  Kadish,  -      -  -  10c.  • 

Karly  Ripe  Cabbage,  -  10c.  0 

Early  Dinner  Onion,  -  luc.  0 

lirilliant  Flower  Seeds,  -  15c.  ^ 

Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents.  gl.OO  J 

Above  10  packages  wortii  g!l.00  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  great  m 
Catalogue,  telling  all  about  T 

SAI.ZER'S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO  J 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c.  © 
stamps.  We  invite  your  trade,  and  # 
know  when  you  once  try  Sulzer's  seeds  0 
^  you  will  never  do  without.  #200  ^ 
Prizes  on  Salter's  1900— rarest  ear-  T 
liest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.   F.  loC.  • 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  5 


EVERGREENS. 

LargeBtstock  in  Ainei> 
lea,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

and  Douglas  Spruce 

sf  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental^ 
Shade  and  Forest  Trtet, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 
n.  DOCGLAS  &  BONS, 
Waukesan.  OU 


m  BEST  ASPARAGUS 

the  kiDd  that  ahoots  white  and  stays  while  na  long 

s.o%'°g;o"rao^Colunibian  White  rr;r/: 

Fine  llavor.  Profitable  for  market.  Aak  about  our 
earliest  of  all  Victor  Peach.  Over  a  miUfon  Treo 
of  60  varieties.  Plum  and  Apple  Trees* 
Strawberrlei^t  etc.   Catalogue  Free* 

tiarrlsoo'8  Nurseries,  Box  2d.  Berlio. 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 

100  Vorlpties.  Also  Small  FruItH,  Treea,&c.  Best  root- 
ed stock. Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOe. 
descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  BOESCU,  Fredonli,  N.T. 
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THE  FARTVl  AND  HIRESIDE 


Apbii.  15,  1900 


A  DAFFODIL  LUNCHEON 


HE  gay  daffodils  with  their  pet- 
als of  gold  are  here  again 
to  -welcome  the  spring.  In- 
stinctively they  gladden 
our  spirits.  We  decided  to 
invite  a  few  of  our  most 
congenial  friends,  have  the 
golden-hearted  flowers  to 
decorate  our  home,  and  dis- 
pensing a  cordial  hospitality,  enjoy  together 
a  sunshiny  hour  or  two. 

A  cluster  of  the  yellow  flowers  were  tied 
to  the  door-knob.  Within  ropes  of  ground- 
pine  wound  the  staircase  in  the  hall,  and 
a  tall  vase  of  the  flowers  was  placed  on  a 
small  table  which  had  a  white  linen  cover. 
In  the  cozy,  old-fashioned  sitting-room  where 
the  guests  were  received  long  ropes  of  the 
pine  were  quite  gracefully  festooned  from 
the  corners  of  the  room  to  the  hanging- 
lamp  in  the  center,  where  they  were  tied 
with  yellow  satin  ribbon  and  clusters  of 
daffbdils.  It  is  not  very  difScult,  and  the 
effect  is  excellent.  Potted  plants,  the  family 
favorites,  which  had  survived  the  winter 
creditably  were  used  to'  bank  the  mantel. 

One  of  the  wide  window-seats  in  the 
dining-room  held  baskets  of  wood-flowers, 
which  are  abundant  here,  while  a  tall  vase 
lavishly  filled  with  daifodils  occupied  the 
other.  Long  vines  of  myrtle  were  trained 
around  the  pictures  and  outlined  the  table. 
Many  daffodils  arranged  in  a  low,  round 
glass  vase  formed  the  centerpiece  of  the 
luncheon-table.  This  was  a  twofold  joy,  for 
besides  the  bright  decoration  the  guests 
were  invited  to  guess  the  number  of  flowers 
the  vase  held,  the  fortunate  winner  receiv- 
ing the  bouquet. 

As  a  bit  of  mental  sunshine  a  souvenir 
was  planned,  and  placed  beside  each  guest's 
plate.  On  these,  neatly  printed,  appeared 
James  Wliitcomb  Riley's  "Just  Be  Glad:" 

O  heart  of  mine,  we  shouldn't 

Worry  so! 
What  we've  missed  of  calm  we  cDuldn't 

Have,  you  know! 
,    What  we've  met  of  stormy  pain, 
And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain, 
We  can  better  meet  again 

If  it  blow. 

We  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour 

We  have  known ; 
When  the  tears  fell  with  the  shower, 

All  alone— 
Were  not  shine  and  shower  blent 
As  the  gracious  Master  meant?  ^ 
Let  us  temper  our  content 

With  His  own. 

For  we  know  not  every  morrow 

Can  be  sad ; 
So  forgetting  all  the  sorrow 

We  have  had, 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears. 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears. 
And  through  all  the  coming  years 

Just  be  glad. 

After  the  luncheon  the  hostess  and  guests 
devoted  a  merry  hour  to  learning  these 
verses,  for  never  a  one  was  allowed  to  say 
"good-by"  until  she  could  correctly  recite 
the  poem.  May  it  prove  a  golden  memory  to 
the  liappy-f  aced  girls. 

MENU 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup. 
Salted  Peanuts.  Peach  Pickles. 

Panned  Chicken,  Giblet  Sauce 
Whipped  Green  Grape  Jelly. 
Mashed  White  Potatoes.  Creamed  Peas. 

Egg  Salad.  Cheese  Sandwiches. 

Vanilla  Ice-cream.  Sunshine  Cake. 

Oranges.  Bonbons.  Coffee. 

Ceeam  of  Corn  Soup.— Add  two  cupfuls 
of  boiling  water  to  one  eanf  ul  of  corn,  one  half 
teaspoonf  ul  of  salt ;  simmer  twenty  minutes. 
Cook  thoroughly  together  two  tablespoonf  Ills 
of  flour  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter ; 
add  a  pint  of  hot  milk,  season  with  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper,  a  slice  of 
onion,  and  add  this  boiling  hot  to  the  corn ; 
add  a  cupful  of  popped  corn  to  one  cupful  of 
whipped  cream.  Serve  the  soup  hot,  adding 
the  above  garnish. 

Egg-balls.— Thoroughly  mix  until 
smooth  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs, 
one  raw  yolk,  a  littlB  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
sufficient  flour  to  roll  out  half  an  inch  thick, 
divide  it  into  squares,  and  roll  into  ball- 
shape.  Poach  in  boiling  salted  water.  The 
egg-balls  are  sufiBcient  garnish.  Lightly 
browned  wafers  accompany  the  soup. 

Paxxep  Chickex.- Wash,  wipe,  and  split 
down  the  back.  Rub  with  lemon-juice,  then 
with  butter  and  sifted  crumbs.  Spread  bone 
side  dowfl  in  a  buttered  drip-pan.  Cover 
two  thirds  their  depth  with  water,  sift  over 


a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  dust  with  white 
pepper ;  cover  the  pan,  and  bake  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  remove  the 
cover,  and  baste  every  ten  minutes  until 
nicely  browned.  Garnish  with  slices  of 
lemon,  and  serve  with  giblet  sauce. 

Whipped  Greex  Grape  Jelly.— AVhip 
a  glassful  of  jelly  until  light  and  foamj', 
fold  into  it  the  white  of  an  egg  which  has 
been  beaten  until  light  and  dry,  and  dust 
with  a  little  powdered  sugar. 

Egg  Salad.— Mash  the  yolks  of  six  cold 
hard-boiled  eggs  thoroughly  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  minced  veal  or  lamb,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  dash  of  white  pepper.  Make  into 
small  balls,  arrange  on  lettuce  or  cowslip 
leaves.  Pour  over  this  dressing:  Place  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a  very  cold  bowl,  rub 
with  a  slice  of  onion,  add  one  quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a  dash  of  cayenne, 
add  slowly  six  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  beat  thor- 
oughly with  a  fork  until  thick.  Garnish  with 
rings  of  whites  of  eggs.   Serve  immediately. 

Cheese  Sanovtiches.- Cut  white  bread 
into  very  thin  slices,  and  spread  each  with  a 
little  good  butter.  Over  half  of  the  slices 
spread  a  liberal  allowance  of  rich  cream- 
cheese  grated  and  highly  seasoned  with 
pepper,  press  carefully  together  a  slice  of 
each  variety,  and  cut  into  the  desired  shape, 
which  is  always  small. 

Sunshine  Cake.— Beat  thoroughly  the 
yolks  of  five  fresh  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  of 
seven  eggs  about  half,  add  one  third  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  then  beat 
until  very  stiff.  Stir  in  lightly  a  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar  (which  has  been  sifted 
several  times),  next  the  beaten  yolks  vigor- 
ously, add  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  flour 
(previously  sifted  three  or  four  times,  then 
measured),  a  "pinch  of  salt  and  vanilla 
flavoring.   Bake  at  once. 

Do  not  attempt  too  nnich.  Unless  you  are 
an  experienced  cook  refrain  from  serving 
novelties  to  your  guests.  Practise  on  each 
dish  until  you  are  "letter  perfect."  Have 
the  linen  immaculate  and  exquisitely  ironed, 
with  china,  silver  and  glass  irreproachably 
neat.  While  white  and  gold  china  or  white 
and  green  are  particularly  appropriate,  use 
whatever  you  have  with  a  heart  and  face 
as  bright  as  these  golden  spring  flowers. 
Place  the  knife  at  the  right  of  the  plate, 
with  the  sharp  edge  turned  toward  the 
plate,  forks  at  the  left,  napkin  folded  square 
at  the  extreme  left,  the  water-goblet  at  the 
upper  right  hand,  and  the  soup-spoons  at 
the  right  of  the  knives. 

If  you  possess  not  the  two-handled  bouillon- 
cups  serve  the  soup  in  small  teacups.  This 
course  may  be  placed  on  the  table  and  the 
goblets  filled  "with  cold  water  before  the 
guests  are  seated. 

All  the  dishes  and  silver  pertaining  to  one 
course  should  be  removed  before  the  follow- 
ing course  is  served. 

Adele  K.  Johnson. 


ITEMS  GLEANED  AT  THE  EXPOSITION 

Many  trips  to  the  exposition  of  the  wide 
West,  during  the  summers  of  1898  and  1899, 
have  proven  to  the  writer  very  valuable  in 
many  and  divers  ways;  and  a  few  items 
there  gathered  may  also  prove  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  readers  of  these  columns. 
Living  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  city 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  it  has  been  possible  to 
visit  the  exposition  grounds  and  buildings 
frequently  with  but  small  expense,  and,  as  I 
said,  the  trips  have  in  many  ways  proven 
educational  and  valuable,  as  well  as  pleasant 
and  entertaining. 

The  present  intention  is  to  dwell  especially 
upon  such  topics  as  will  interest  the  house- 
wife most,  and  I  wiU  turn  first  to  the  great 
hall  where  cookery  of  every  description 
was  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and 
where  the  housewife  was  privileged  to  watch 
and  question  to  her  heart's  content ;  also  to 
sample  the  dainty  and  toothsome  viands  pre- 
pared by  skilled  artisans.  To  be  sure,  the 
general  object  sought  was  the  advertising  of 
certain  brands  of  goods,  but  one  was  not 
obliged  to  purchase,  though  a  great  many 
did,  and  greatly  to  their  own  benefit.  "Pure 
foods"  only  were  on  sale,  and  ways  of  pre- 
paring foods  to  a  nicety  were  demonstrated. 

In  one  especial  booth  a  famous  cook  pre- 
sided—a man  white  capped  and  aproned. 


spotlessly  clean  and  very  neat  in  appearance, 
quaint  and  queer  in  manner,  quite  conceited 
in  his  skill,  but  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
enlightened  and  systematic  of  workmen ; 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  handled 
spoons,  baking-dishes  and  batters  surpassed 
all  past  belief.  His  conceit  was  of  a  forgiv- 
able nature,  for  he  was  so  entirely  worthy 
and  proficient.  And  though  he  mimiced 
women  in  general,  none  felt  to  condemn 
him,  but  all  found  it  worth  their  while  to 
watch  him  and  to  adopt  his  many  improved 
methods  (and  evidently  to  sample  his  wares). 

A  large  gasoline-range  with  a  capacious 
oven  of  very  best  make  was  in  use,  and  the 
kitchen  was  a  model  in  every  particular. 
Granite  and  earthen  ware  hake-dishes  and 
mixing-dishes  were  everywhere  in  evidence. 
The  article  under  especial  advertisement  in 
this  department  was  a  certain  brand  of  bak- 
ing-powder, known  to  be  pure  and  healthful, 
and  of  the  best  to  be  found.  Gems  and 
muffins,  light,  flaky,  tender  and  "done  to  a 
turn,"  were  constantly  before  one  in  some 
form— in  the  batter,  in  the  oven,  or  finished 
and  ready  to  be  given  out  to  any  who  wished 
to  taste  them  from  over  the  counter. 

"Ladies,"  said  our  entertainer  of  the  cap 
and  apron  brigade,  "in  the  first  place  many 
of  you  doubtless  are  guilty  of  purchasing 
inferior  baking-powder.  Good  cookery  or 
healthful,  wholesome  cookery  from  such 
stuffs  you  can  never  have.  But  give  you  the 
best  of  baking-powder,  and  other  materials 
likewise,  I'll  warrant  that  any  number  of 
you  can  ruin  the  whole  thing,  and  do  ruin 
your  batter  cookery,  by  handling  ingredients 
and  the  compounded  materials  in  a  wrong 
manner.  A  woman  is  never  content  with 
giving  a  batter  a  good,  sound  heating  once. 
But  she  must  keep  at  it,  at  intervals,  and  she 
beats  the  lightness  and  the  good  all  out  of  it 
before  she  gives  the  oven-heat  a  chance  to 
get  in  its  work.  Her  gems  and -muffins  are 
tough  and  leathery,  and  she  wonders  what 
ails  'em.  She  has  stirred  and  beat  'em  to 
death !  That's  what's  the  trouble !  This  is 
the  way  you  do  it!  Now,  isn't  it?  Tou 
Avatch  and  see!"  And  suiting  the  action  to 
his  words  he  gave  a  vigorous  beating  motion 
to  the  batter  before  him,  that  he  has  already 
in  exact  shape  for  the  oven.  (But  he  does 
not  touch  the  batter.  To  do  so  woiild  be  to 
ruin  it,  he  says.  The  action  is  all  panto- 
mime. But  he  mimics  to  perfection  the  beat- 
ing of  batters  by  the  average,  unskilled,  un- 
taught cook.) 

Our  cook  has  measured  all  ingredients  ac- 
curately for  his  muffins.  There  are  two  eggs 
beaten  until  very  light,  a  half  cupful  of 
butter  and  lard  mixed  and  slightly  melted, 
and  a  pint  of  sweet  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  three  teaspoonf  uls  of  granulated 
sugar.  The  flour  was  not  measured  exactly, 
but  enough  flour  was  used  to  make  quitp  a 
stiff  batter,  and  through  the  flour  was  sifted 
several  times  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder.  When  the  flour  and  baking-powder 
were  added  to  the  other  Ingredients  it  was 
all  rapidly  and  thoroughly  beaten  until  the 
batter  was  smooth  and  puffy.  But  the  mo- 
ment he  stopped  beating  no  further  agita- 
tion was  allowed.  "Not  another  beat,"  he 
said,  "on  your  life."  And  with  spoon  and 
knife  the  batter  was  taken  up  and  scraped 
off  into  the  hot  gem-pans,  and  immediately 
consigned  to  the  oven.  There  is  but  one  ef- 
fervescing of  the  baking-powder,  and  that 
immediately  after  coming  in  contact  with 
moisture.  If  the  second  stirring  or  beating 
of  a  batter  is  given  the  effervescing  qual- 
ities of  the  powder  are  dispelled,  the  batter 
becomes  sodden  and  heavy,  and  the  baked 
article  proves  disappointing.  Many  under- 
stood as  they  had  not  seemed  to  understand 
before  the  necessity  of  care  in  the  putting 
of  ingredients  together,  and  in  beating  the 
batter  only  once,  but  very  thoroughly  that 
once.   Not  long,  but  thoroughly. 

"And  I'll  warrant  not  one  in  ten  handles 
pie-crust -in  a  right  way,"  said  our  cook. 
"I'll  show  you  ho^.  If  you  know  a  better 
way,  show  me  how."  And  sifting  two 
pints  of  flour  into  a  mixing-bowl  he  added 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  cupful  of  chilled 
lard.  With  a  chopping-knife  he  chopped 
the  flour  and  lard  together  until  it  was  all 
in  granular  form.  His  fingers  did  not  touch 
the  mixture.  Adding  very  cold  water,  suffic- 
ient to  wet  it  all  together,  but  in  crumbly 
shape,  it  was  poured  out  onto  a  well-floured 
board,  scraped  together  with  a  broad  knife- 
blade,  gently  rolled,  and  again  scraped  to- 
gether into  a  cone-shaped  pile  in  the  middle 
of  the  board.  This  operation  was  twice  re- 
peated, when  it  was  cut  into  pieces  suitable 
in  size  for  the  pie-tins.  Gently  rolled  and 
fitted  to  the  tins,  filled  with  a  popular  brand 
of  mince-pie  "timber,"  and  baked  to  a  pale, 
pretty  brown,  never  were  more  delicious 
pies,  with  flakier,  more  tender  crust,  "set 
before  (even)  a  king." 

And  not  once  had  the  hands  been  floured 


in  the  operation.  It  is  a  dainty  way,  and  a 
way  worth  practising  to  perfect. 

At  other  booths  in  close  connection  at 
kitchen  hall  presided  producers  and  dis- 
pensers of  grlddle-cake  hospitality,  pure 
maple-syrups,  rich  coffees  and  cocoas  and 
chocolates,  and  many  more  of  those  elegant 
and  healthful  viands  and  concoctions  that  go 
so  far  toward  making  of  home  a  home  in 
reality.  Young  girls  and  housewives  are 
taught  there  to  cook,  to  preside,  to  serve, 
and  to  keep  house  after  the  most  approved 
and  sanitary  methods.  Housekeeping  and 
home-making  are  beautified  and  devoided 
of  so  much  of  the  old-time  routine  and 
monotonj',  and  the  housewife  is  shown  a 
queen  in  her  own  kitchen  realm.  The  best 
ways,  the  best  goods  and  the  best  good  to  a 
worldful  of  home-folk  are  made  easy  of  ac- 
complishment, and  the  visitor  finds  herself 
so  highly  entertained  and  instructed,  turn 
where  she  may,  at  the  Greater  American, 
that  she  desires  to  remain  indefinitely. 

Of  the  Filipinos  in  their  villages  and 
homes  I  shall  be  tempted  to  tell  you  later ; 
for  I  found  them  far  surpassing  my  most 
sanguine  hopes  or  expectations  of  them,  in 
aU  respects,  and  was  quite  tempted  to  take 
up  my  abode  with  them,  and  to  learn  also  of 
their  cookery,  their  serving,  and  their  home 
manner  of  hospitality.  Perhaps  I  shall 
later.  Lynn  Langlois. 


DRIED-APPLE  DELICACIES 

Having  had  a  generous  supply  of  dried 
apples  given  me  by  one  of  my  parishioners  I 
began  seeking  different  methods  of  using 
them,  so  as  to  disguise  the  fact  as  much  as 
possible  that  they  were  only  "dried  apples." 
Behold  the  result : 

Fruit  Cake.— Two  cupfuls  of  dried  ap- 
ples ;  soak  over  night.  In  the  morning  chop 
fine  and  boil  an  hour  in  one  cupful  of  New 
Orleans  molasses.  When  cool  add  one  cup- 
ful of  sweet  milk,  one  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  one 
small  cupful  of  butter  or  sour  cream  and 
three  heaping  cupfuls  of  flour ;  raisins  may 
be  added  if  liked.  Season  with  all  kinds  of 
spices,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Dried-apple  Jelly.— A  nice  firm  jelly 
can  be  made  from  the  juice  in  which  dried 
apples  have  been  cooked.  Strain  the  liquid, 
and  to  every  pound  of  it  add  three  fourths 
of  a  pound  of  sugar. 

Apple  Crackers.- A  dessert  quickly 
made.  Toast  large,  square  crackers,  put  a 
tablespoonful  of  apple  jelly  on  each  one, 
whip  some  cream,  flavor  it  with  vanilla,  and 
pile  over  the  jelly.  Dried  apples  and  raisins 
cooked  together  are  good,  and  they  are  bet- 
ter when  cooked  with  "baby"  green  goose- 
berries, but  best  when  cooked  with  young 
green  currants. 

Dried-apple  Custard  Pie.— Stew  nice 
dried  apples  until  just  done.  Line  pie-tins 
with  crust  and  put  in  apples  with  as  little 
juice  as  possible.  For  three  pies  take  three 
eggs,  one  and  one  half  cupfuls  and  one  pint 
of  milk.  Make  a  custard  of  the  yolks  and  the 
milk,  pour  over  the  eggs  and  apples,  and 
bake.  While  baking  beat  the  whites  with 
the  sugar  to  a  stiff  froth  and  put  on  the  top ; 
when  done  set  back  in  the  oven,  which 
should  be  rather  cool,  until  sufficiently  hard- 
ened.  Flavor  with  lemon. 

Apple  Dandies.— Cook  the  dried  or 
evaporated  apples  until  almost  tender.  Cut 
as  many  squares  of  bread  as  you  desire, 
place  a  spoonful  of  the  apples  and  a  tea- 
spoonful of  jelly  on  each  slice,  arrange  on 
'  an  earthen  pie-plate,  sprinkle  the  apples 
thickly  with  sugar,  and  strew  over  the  whole 
grated  cocoanut.  Coyer  closely,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.    Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Apple  Gems.— Put  into  the  sieve  one  half 
pint  of  flour,  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  sift  into  a 
pan.  Rub  into  the  flour  thus  prepared  one 
third  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  and  add  enough 
water  or  milk  to  make  a  rather  stiff  dough. 
Roll  out  into  a  sheet  one  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  into  cakes  half  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Drop  each  cake  upside  down 
into  a  saucer  of  granulated  sugar,  pressing 
down  a  little  so  as  to  give  an  even  coating  of 
sugar,  and  put  the  cakes  into  a  tin  with 
plenty  of  space  between.  When  they  are 
wanted  split  each  cake  through  the  center 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  spread  with  apple 
jelly. 

Dkied-.\.pple  Sweet  Pickle.— Soak  the 
apples  over  night.  In  the  morning  boil  in  this 
same  water  half  an  hour.  Put  into  a  colan- 
der and  drain.  Take  half  as  much  sugar  as 
fruit,  and  enough  vinegar  to  cover.  If  vin- 
egar is  too  strong  dilute  it.  Use  all  kinds  of 
spices  as  desired.  I  find  these  pickles  very 
nice  this  spring,  especially  as  my  other 
pickles  are  almost  gone. 

Ella  Baktlett  Simmons. 
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WOMAN'S  CLUBS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  but  that  a 
•woman's  club  in  every  country  community 
would  be  a  new  evangel  of  womanly  prog- 
ress and  enlightenment.  For  wherever  club 
education  is  made  a  supplement  to  home- 
life  its  value  cannot  be  overestimated  or  its 
influence  ignored. 

But  like  all  schemes  for  the  betterment 
of  humanity,  the  woman's  club  has  its 
enemies,  who  are  pleased  to  assert  that 
there  can  be  no  real  good  in  anything  that 
stimulates  in  women  an  interest  in  anything 
outside  her  own  home-life.  And  from  this 
we  must  assume  that  the  real  object  of  the 
woman's  club  has  not  yet  been  made  plain 
to  its  detractors. 

Whjle  the  woman's  club  assumes  that 
home-making  is  the  sacred  birthright  of 
womanhood,  and  the  club  education  that 
does  not  result  in  a  broader  and  higher  con- 
ception of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
home-life  is  a  dismal  failure,  it  also  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  women  owe  a  duty  to 
themselves  which  they  cannot  ignore  with- 
out endangering  the  best  interests  of  the 
home  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation. 
""The  influence  of  club  education  has  been 
first  to  cause  woman  to  understand  her 
needs  and  limitations  and  to  impress  more 
fully  upon  her  mind  the  helpfulness  of  in- 
tellectual culture  in  maintaining  an  ideal 
,  home-life;  and  then  by  bringing  her  into 
intimate  association  with  other  women,  and 
putting  her  in  touch  with  outside  influences, 
and  by  intelligent  discussion,  to  teach  her 
the  better  to  perform  duties  of  womanhood. 

In  isolated  country  homes  women  are 
more  liable  to  grow  narrow  and  morbid  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  intellectual  stimulus  and 
the  inspiration  of  social  intercourse,  and 
every  one  must  admit  that  all  the  good  that 
accrues  to  the  city  woman  through  the  influ- 
ence of  club  education  would  just  as  surely 
benefit  the  country  woman,  and  to  a  greater 
degree  because  of  her  greater  limitations. 

But  the  question  arises.  Are  woman's  clubs 
practicable  or  even  possible  in  the  coun- 
try? And  to  this  question  we  would  reply 
that  they  are  not  only  practicable  and  possi- 
ble, but  that  in  many  country  communities 
they  are  an  established  fact. 

In  almost  every  country  community  there 
are  women  who  do  hunger  and  thirst  for 
a  broader  outlook  and  higher  intellectual 
/Privileges.  And  country  women  as  a  rule 
are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  which  presents  itself  for  self- 
culture  and  intellectual  advancement. 

Country  women  oftentimes  stay  at  home 
•and  grow  dull  and  morbid  simply  for  want 
of  a  definite  object  to  take  them  outside 
their  own  door,  and  this  object  has  already 
been  found  in  many  farm  communities  in 
the  woman's  club. 

In  nearly  every  country  neighborhood 
there  are  broad-minded  and  progressive 
women  who  are  capable  of  organizing  and 
maintaining  a  successful  Avoman's  club, 
and  when  once  the  dormant  faculties  are 
aroused  there  will  be  no  lack  of  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  that  always  carries  any 
organization  to  a  successful  issue. 

In  organizing  any  kind  of  a  club  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  always  some 
impulsive  spirits  that  must  be  held  in  cheek 
by  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  a 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules  is  some- 
thing that  never  comes  amiss  to  any  pro- 
gressive woman. 

There  is  no  lack  of  interesting  topics  for 
discussion, bufCurrent  Events"  and"House- 
hold  Economics"  are  always  profitable  and 
interesting.  Then  there  are  "Child-Study," 
"Co-operation  of  Parents  in  the  Training  of 
Children,"  "Twentieth-Century  Home- Mak- 
ers," "Books  That  I  Like,  'and  Why  I  Like 
Them,"  "Hygiene  in  the  Home,"  "How 
Women  Can  Best  Help  Women,"  "The 
Philippines,"  "Cuba,"  "The  British-Boer 
War,"  and  many  more  subjects  that  will 
suggest  themselves. 

It  will  be  found  that  instead  of  drawing 
women  away  from  home  interests  the  in- 
fluence of  the  club  will  be  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  whole  household.  It  will  tend 
to  develop  more  careful  thought  as  to  home- 
life,  and  insure  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  that  make  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  family  and  the 
ideal  home. 

And,  too,  when  the  life  of  the  country 
woman  is  no  longer  bounded  by  the  narrow 
environment  of  the  wood-lot  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  corn-field  on  the  other,  there  will  be 
opened  a  sphere  of  life  beyond  the  furrow 
and  the  field  and  the  succession  of  the  sea- 
sons, labor  will  be  dignified  with  a  new 
meaning,  and  life  will  take  on  a  new  color 
and  beauty. 

And  who  shall  say  that  the  intellectual 
development,  the  culture  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  broader,  higher  life  will  make  the 


women  of  to-day  less  worthy  to  bear  and 
rear  the  children  that  will-go  forth  from  our 
homes  to  make  or  mar  the  future  of  our 
nation?  Lizzie  Clarke  Haedy, 

4. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  MEATS 

There  are  two  kinds  of  meat  that  are  not 
fully  appreciated  by  the  average  house- 
keeper. They  are  pork  and  mutton.  Few 
meats  are  so  susceptible  of  being  treated  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  are  so  nutritious,  and  go 
so  far  as  mutton.  The  diflSeulty  with  this 
meat  is  usually  because  it  is  not  hung  long 
enough.  I  never  let  a  winter  pass  without 
having  two  or  three  saddles  of  Canada 
mutton  which  have  hung  one  hundred  days. 
It  should  be  daubed  with  a  paste  made  of 
flour  and  water,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the 
air,  and  hung  where  it  will  be  kept  cold. 

Cook  it  rare,  baste  carefully,  and  serve 
with  a  jelly  gravy  made  as  follows :  Melt  a 
cupful  of  grape  or  currant  jelly,  and  slowly 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  sherry 
wine  before  serving.  There  are  few  dishes 
that  can  compare  with  this. 

All  mutton  should  hang  at  least  eight  or 
ten  days ;  it  then  seems  to  lose  that  stringy 
quality,  which  is  so  unpleasant.  Kemember 
that  the  strong  taste  is  in  the  fat,  so  that  it 
is  desirable  to  trim  much  of  this  away. 
Stand  the  leg  of  mutton  on  a  rack  or  couple 
of  sticks  when  you  put  it  in  the  pan ;  this 
will  keep  it  from  cooking  directly  in  the  fat. 
There  seems  to  be  a  curious  connection  be- 
tween some  meats  and  some  vegetables. 

Turnips  are  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
mutton.  An  especially  nice  way  to  serve 
them  is  baked.  Boil  and  mash  them,  then 
put  them  in  a  baking-dish  mixed  with  bread- 
crumbs which  have  been  soaked  in  cream. 
Scatter  dry  crumbs  over  the  top,  and  bake 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  oven. 

Besides  the  saddle,  the  crown  roast  and 
the  leg,  the  shoulder  makes  a  nice  dish. 
Have  the  bone  carefully  removed,  and  fill  in 
the  opening  with  a  stufQng  made  as  follows : 
One  cupful  of  bread-crumbs,  one  egg,  twelve 
oysters,  juice  of  a  lemon,  two.  tablespoonf uls 
of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Sew  up 
the  opening ;  roast  quickly,  basting  often. 

Boiled  mutton  is  much  esteemed,  and  a 
tough  leg  may  be  treated  this  way,  as  the 
long,  slow  cooking  breaks  down  the  meat 
fibers  and  makes  it  tender.  Caper  sauce  is 
tasty  with  a  boiled  leg,  or  a  cream  sauce 
with  chopped  cucumber  pickles  and  parsley 
is  equally  nice. 

A  ragout  is  made  from  the  neck  cut  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  square.  Take  one  and 
one  half  pounds  of  meat,  one  tablespoon- 
ful each  of  butter  and  flour,  an  onion,  a 
carrot,  one  half  canful  of  peas,  parsley,  one 
or  two  cloves,  and  pepper  and  salt.  If  you 
want  it  very  nice  one  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  soup-stock  may  be  added.  If  not  at  hand 
water  answers  very  well.  Melt  your  butter 
in  a  frying-pan,  add  the  flour,  and  let  it 
brown.  Chop  up  the  onion,  carrot  and 
parsley,  and  add  them  to  the  meat.  Cook 
them  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  the  but- 
ter, seeing  that  they  do  not  burn.  Then  put 
in  your  stock  and  seasoning  herbs,  cover, 
and  let  them  simmer  for  twenty  minutes 
more.  Add  your  peas  about  ten  minutes 
before  taking  from  the  flre. 

There  is  a  delicious  way  of  serving  chops 
for  luncheon,  called  a  la  Kusse.  Have  your 
chops  cut  over  an  inch  thick  and  left  on  the 
bone.  With  a  sharp  knife  split  them  open, 
and  spread  inside  the  following  mixture: 
Four  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  mushrooms, 
one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste;  moisten  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  stock,  and  cook  in  a  frying- 
pan  with  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour  well  browned.  Do 
not  put  the  mushroom  nuxture  in  the  chops 
till  it  is  cool.  Broil  the  chops  a  delicate 
brown,  and  serve  with  olives. 

Since  we  have  been  reading  so  many 
Scotch  novels  the  past  few  years  we  have 
heard  often  of  Scotch  collops.  They  are 
made  as  follows:  Take  thin  slices  of  mut- 
ton, season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  sweet 
herbs,  a  little  onion  and  bread-crumbs.  Put 
them  in  a  frying-pan  with  butter,  and  fry 
brown.  Then  add  chopped  mushrooms, 
bacon  cut  small,  and  bits  of  sweetbread ;  fry 
brown,  and  serve.   Truly  a  savory  dish ! 

The  persons  who  kill  and  treat  their  own 
pork  have  long  known  what  a  savory  addi- 
tion the  sparerib,  cracklings  and  other  es- 
teemed parts  make  to  a  winter  diet.  The 
city  dweller  is  coming  to  understand,  too, 
since  pork  comes  in  such  appetizing  form, 
all  carefully  protected  in  oiled  paper.  It  is 
an  easily  digested  meat  if  thoroughly  cooked, 
but  pork  should  never  have  the  slightest 
tinge  of  pink,  even  in  its  innermost  slice, 
when  served  on  the  table.  Among  many 
other  ways  of  treating  the  leg  may  be  men- 


tioned the  ham  cooked  fresh,  not  pickled  or 
smoked.  These  fresh  hams  taken  from  a 
young  pig,  with  the  skin  left  on  and  care- 
fully scored,  make  such  delicious  eating 
that  one  no  longer  wonders  at  Charles 
Lamb's  eulogies.  The  tenderloins  split  and 
broiled  are  very  nice  for  breakfast,  while 
the  very  latest  fad  among  our  doctors  is 
prescribing  fat  salt  pork  delicately  fried  and 
eaten,  meat  and  gravy  on  a  baked  potato, 
for  "brain-fag."  Nobody  has  nervous  pros- 
tration any  more ;  "brain-fag"  has  taken  its 
place. 

It  is  said  that  a  tablespoonful  of  the  fat  of 
fried  salt  pork  has  twice  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  same  amount  of  cod-liver  oil.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  a  much  more  pal- 
atable way  of  taking  nutriment.  There  are 
several  ways  of  making  hogshead  cheese,  a 
very  delicate  relish  for  tea  or  lunch.  Many 
people  are  deterred  from  making  it  because 
they  have  got  the  idea  that  it  is  so  much 
trouble.  It  is  one  of  those  dishes  which 
must  be  made  at  home  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  the  following  receipt,  from  an 
old  Southern  note-book,  has  always  proved 
successful :  Boil  the  head  till  quite  tender, 
then  loosen  and  take  off  the  skin  carefully, 
breaking  it  as  little  as  possible.  Keep  it 
warm  till  it  is  wanted.  Separate  the  meat 
from  the  bones,  leaving  out  some  of  the  fat 
if  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  add  the 
tongue  and  brains.  Chop  it  all  very  fine, 
season  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  black  pepper,  and  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  allspice.  These  are  the  quan- 
tities for  a  moderate-sized  head.  Lay  the 
skin  on  a  towel,  put  the  mince-meat  on  one 
half  of  the  skin,  and  cover  it  with  the  o.ther. 
Tie  it  up,  and  press  it  under  a  heavyweight 
for  three  or  four  days.  The  meat  must  be 
chopped  quickly  and  put  to  press  before  it 
gets  cold.  N.  M. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  CRAPE-PAPER 
LAMP-MATS 

While  reading  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
to-day  I  saw  Mrs.  W.  H.  C.'s  request  for 
instructions  for  making  crape-paper  flowers, 
and  as  I  did  considerable  work  of  that 


character  during  the  holiday  season,  I  may 
be  able  to  give  some  helpful  suggestions  on 
the  subject. 

You  may  use  all  one  color  if  you  prefer, 
but  I  think  I  like  the  mat  of  one  color  and 
the  lilies  of  a  contrasting  one.  Make  the 
mat  of  green,  for  instance,  and  white  lilies, 
and  you  will  have  something  which  will  be 
the  envy  of  all  your  lady  friends  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  behold  it. 

irst  cut  a  piece  seven  inches  wide  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  roll  of  paper,  then  cut 
one  five  inches  wide  the  same  length.  Cut 
about  sixteen  strips  eight  inches  long  and 
two  inches  wide,  fold  them  together,  and 
fasten  with  a  bit  of  mucilage,  so  the  joining 
will  come  on  the  under  side  of  the  strips. 
Now  weave  these  together  "basket-fashion" 
until  you  have  a  piece  eight  inches  square. 
Next  gather  your  ruffles  very  carefully,  and 


baste  them  around  the  center  of  the  mat  and 
stitch  on  the  machine,  securing  the  ends  of 
the  ruffles  with  a  bit  of  mucilage,  and  leaving 
a  half-inch  heading  on  the  last  one. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  make  your  flowers. 
First  cut  five  wires  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  cover  them  over  half  the  length  with 
tissue-paper  the  exact  color  of  your  flower. 
Let  it  dry,  and  then  paste  to  the  back  of 
petal  on  dotted  line.  Now  cut  five  wires 
three  inches  long,  and  cover  with  yellow 
tissue-paper;  place  these  together  and  tie 
firmly,  then  bend  your  petals  slightly,  like 
the  natural  blossoms,  and  place  them  around 
the  yellow-covered  wires  which  form  the 
center.  (Use  five  petals  for  a  flower.)  Now 
cut  two  or  three  long,  slender  leaves  of  green 
and  fasten  them  to  the  back  of  the  lily  be- 
fore covering  the  stem.  Place  three  flowers 
on  each  corner  of  the  mat,  and  you  will  be 
delighted  with  the  fruit  of  your  labor. 

Of  course,  one  must  be  careful  to  place  the 
pattern  straight  with  the  grain  of  the  paper 
when  cutting,  and  pull  out  the  center  of  each 
leaf  slightly  wider  before  finishing  them. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  P. 

A. 

"CHERRY  RIPE" 

In  olden  times  the  cherry  was  an  emblem 
of  inconstancy,  and  for  one  to  dream  of  it 
was  ill  luck  indeed.  We  of  to-day,  discard- 
ing such  traditions,  turn  to  it  with  a  zest 
born  of  a  springtime  need  for  the  tonic  its 
juice  furnishes  us. 

Some  of  the  most  delicious  desserts  known 
to  modern  culinary  art  are  produced  by  its 
aid.  The  fruit  and  blossoms  also  lend  them- 
selves admirably  to  table  decoration,  and 
even  the  milliner  does  not  despise  their  in- 
vitation upon  my  lady's  head-gear,  while  the 
small  boy  smacks  his  lips  in  anticipation  of 
cherry  pie. 

Cheery  Jei.ly.— Soak  one  half  boxful  of 
gelatin  in  one  half  pint  of  cold  water,  dis- 
solve it  in  one  pint  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  boiling  water,  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  and  strain. 
When  it  begins  to  stiffen  put  a  layer  of  jelly 
in  a  dish,  then  a  layer  of  large  cherries 
which  have  been  freshly  seeded  by  hand,  and 
so  on  with  alternate  layers,  the  jelly  on  top. 

Cherry  Pudding.— One  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  egg,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  large  table- 
spoonful of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing-powder, two  generous  cupfuls  of  flour 
and  as  many  cherries  as  can  be  stirred  in. 
Bake  in  a  shallow  dripping-pan. 

Bread-and-butter  Pudding.— Place  al- 
ternate layers  of  buttered  slices  of  bread 
and  cherries  in  a  well-greased  baking-dish, 
allowing  two  layers  of  cherries  and  three 
layers  of  bread.  Make  a  custard  of  four 
eggs  and  one  quart  of  sweetened  milk,  and 
pour  over  the  top.  Sprinkle  sugar  over 
each  layer  of  cherries ;  bake  until  the  custard 
is  set. 

Cherry  Blanc-mange.— Stew  one  quart 
of  cherries,  using  a  cupful  of  water,  mash 
and  strain.  Eeturn  the  juice  to  the  pan  and 
add  one  small  cupful  of  sugar.  When  it 
boils  stir  in  three  heaping  tablespoonfuls 
of  corn-starch  wet  with  cold  water.  When 
thick  pour  into  molds,  let  cool,  and  serve 
with  cream  and  sugar. 

Cherry  FLOAT.-^Proeeed  as  for  blanc- 
mange, using  half  the  quantity  of  corn- 
starch, let  cool,  add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  three  eggs,  beat  well,  and  heap  in  a  glass 
dish.  Serve  with  sweetened  cream  or  cold 
boiled  custard  made  from  the  three  yolks. 

Maby  M.  Willabd. 

A. 

"ILKA  MICKLE  MAKES  A  MUCKLE" 

The  "stitch  in  time"  saves  many  a  mickle 
as  well  as  the  proverbial  nine  stitches. 

Clothing  lasts  far  longer  if  the  washboard 
is  discarded  and  borax,  naphtha  soap  or  some 
other  harmless  detergent  is  used  in  the 
family  washing. 

White  clothes  can  be  cleansed  precisely  as 
well  without  boiling  as  with,  and  the  former 
is  a  decided  saving  of  fuel. 

Learn  the  latest  up-to-date  methods  of 
making  toothsome  and  attractive  dishes  out 
of  every  least  "left-over"  of  meat  or  veg- 
etables. 

Don't  stay  in  any  of  the  old  ruts  of  cook- 
ing. It's  expensive.  There  is  almost  no  end 
of  excellent  dishes  that  can  be  made  from 
cheapest  cuts  of  meat,  and  delicious  soups 
can  be  had  without  the  outlay  of  a  cent. 

Sickness  in  the  family  makes  an  astonish- 
ing drain  upon  the  muckles.  Avoid  it  by 
learning  the  nutritive  value  of  different 
foods,  and  then  provide  a  wholesome  and 
varied  diet  for  your  family. 

Lay  in  a  supply  of  canned  vegetables,  and 
during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
depend  upon  these,  with  lean  meats,  fish, 
eggs  and  milk,  and  taboo  fat  meats,  pies  and 
cakes.  Katherine  B.  Johnson. 

[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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GEORGE  COLLINS'  ATONEMENT 

By  Hope  Daring 


Chapter  V. 

A  NEW  INTEREST  lii  LIFE 


E  CAUGHT  a  glimpse  of  Ber- 
nice  when  he  drove  by  the 
next  morning.  She  was 
out  in  the  yard  gathering 
a  handful  of  the  hlossom- 
Ing  nasturtiums,  which  a 
former  tenant  of  the  house 
had  planted.  After  about 
an  instant's  hesitation  he 
stopped  his  horses. 
"Good-morning,  Miss  Slater.  How  is  your 
mother?" 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Collins.  She  slept 
well  and  is  herself  this  morning." 

"Ah,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that;"  and  he  chirruped 
to  his  horses. 

"You  are  very  kind.  It  is  a  beautiful  morning, 
is  it  not?"  Bernice  said,  the  joyousness  of  the 
summer-time  and  of  her  own  youth  making  her 
voice  as  sweet  as  the  song  of  a  wayside  brook. 

A  rare  smile  lighted  up  the  stage-driver's  face. 
"Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  day,  Miss  Slater;  a  day  iu 
which  all  the  earth  cannot  but  be  glad." 

He  looked  back  as  he  drove  on,  vaguely  think- 
ing she  was  a  fitting  accompaniment  of  the  day. 
Arrayed  in  a  simple  brown  gingham  dress,  her 
dusky  head  uncovered,  and  her  hands  filled  with 
the  glowing  scarlet,  golden  and  maroon  blossoms, 
Bernice  Slater  made  a  picture  fair  to  see.  And 
as  the  lumbering  old  stage  rolled  on,  up  and  down 
the  hills,  now  in  the  warm  sunshine,  now  in  the 
shadow  of  the  waving,  growing  boughs,  George 
Collins  was  conscious  of  a  new  joy  in  life. 

He  saw  little  of  his  new  neighbors  for  a  time. 
The  windows  of  the  little  brown  cottage  were 
brave  with  fresh  muslin  curtains  and  blossoming 
plants;  he  often  heard  in  the  twilight  a  fresh 
young  voice  singing  old  songs,  and  he  sometimes 
saw  a  slender  figure  flitting  about.  That  was  all 
until  the  first  Monday  morning  in  September. 

He  was  busy  cleaning  off  his  horses  when  a 
light  step  sounded  at  the  barn  door,  and  a  voice 
said,  "Mr.  Collins,  please  don't  forget  to  call  for 
me  this  morning." 

He  dropped  currycomb  and  brush  and  raised 
hinjself  from  his  stooping  position.  It  was  Ber- 
nice, fresh  and  radiant  as  the  morning. 

"So  your  school  convenes  to-day.  Well,  I  will 
be  at  the  door  promptly  at  half-past  seven." 

"Very  well ;"  and  she  tripped  away,  leaving  him 
to  his  prosaic  task. 

When  he  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  brown  cot- 
tage she  hurried  down  the  path,  her  arms  filled 
with  books.  Her  mother  came  close  behind  her, 
carrying  a  lunch-box. 

"Now  don't  forget  to  make  the  children  mind, 
Bernice,  and  do  try  to  be  dignified,"  Mrs.  Slater 
admonished  as  George  descended  to  assist  her 
daughter  into  the  stage. 

The  girl  laughed  merrily.  "I'll  remember,  mama 
dear.  Please,  Mr.  Collins,  may  I  sit  on  the  front 
seat  with  you?  I  can  see  out  better,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  miss  one  bit  of  this  lovely  morning." 

He  consented,  and  they  drove  off,  Bernice  turn- 
ing to  throw  kisses  to  the  pale  mothev  who  stood 
to  watch  them  out  of  sight. 

Bernice's  lips  quivered  a  little.  "Poor  mama, 
she  is  so  afraid  I  won't  succeed!" 

"But  you  will,"  George  said.  "I  am  isure.  Miss 
Slater,  you  are  one  of  the  kind  of  people  who 
succeed." 

She  looked  thoughtful.  "I  hope  so.  Yes,  I 
really  think  I  am.  Only,  you  see,  I  haven't  as 
yet  had  much  chance  to  try.  It  must  be  grand  to 
be  a  man  and  know  you  have  succeeded." 

His  face  darkened  at  the  innocent  words.  What 
was  he,  what  was  his  life  that  he  should  speak  of 
success?  Then  he  resolutely  banished  these 
thoughts  and  listened  to  Bernice's  quiet  words 
of  appreciation  of  the  view  of  a  tree-embowered 
lake  that  he  pointed  out  from  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

They  soon  reached  the  little  dun-colored  school- 
bouse.  Bernice  drew  a  long  breath. 

"My  Waterloo,"  she  said,  with  a  mock-tragical 
gesture. 

"Then  all  depends  on  whether  you  are  Napoleon 
or  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  (ieorge  replied,  as  he 
lifted  her  to  the  giound. 

"Thank  you,"  nodding  archly.  "I've  decided 
to  be  the  Duke ;"  and  she  ran  lightly  up' the  path. 

He  found  her  waiting  for  him  on  his  return  trip. 
She  was  in  excellent  spirits,  reporting  her  school 
as  a  quiet,  orderly  one. 

As  the  days  went  by  it  became  evident  that 
Bernice  was  a  successful  teacher.  She  grew  to 
love  the  children  under  her  charge,  and  often 
amused  George  by  her  accounts  of  their  bright- 
ness. Then  she  told  him  of  her  own  school-days, 
and  in  turn  listened  to  descriptions  of  places 
visited  during  his  travels,  or  of  life  in  a  Colorado 
silver-mine.  He  even  told  her  something  of  his 
newly  awakened  literary  aspirations,  and  when 
his  first  .story  was  accepted  Bernice's  delight  was 
more  outspoken  than  his  own.  They  discussed 
books,  and  he  loaned  her  freely  from  his  library. 
When  he  learned  that  she  was  trying  to  teach 
herself  German  he  offered  to  help  her.  So  the 
German  grammar  came  to  be  a  companion  during 
the  rides,  and  when  the  stage  had  no  other  occu- 
pants the  lessons  went  on  merrily. 

George  Collins  did  not  ask  himself  why  life 
had  grown  so  sweet  to  him.  He  acceptfd  it  all 
unquestioningly.v  Unconsciously  to  himself  the 


companionship  of  nature  and  of  the  glad-hearted 
girl,  still  almost  a  child,  had  wrought  a  wondrous 
change  in  him.  He  was  learning  to  care  for  the 
world  at  large  and  becoming  kind  and  helpful  to 
those  whom  circumstances  brought  in  his  way. 

His  plan  had  been  to  return  to  Chicago  for  the 
winter.  He  thought  of  the  cold  days  when  Bernice 
must  rise  before  daybreak  and  prepare  for  her 
ride,  and  he  resolved  to  remain  in  Holland. 

So  October's  beauty  and  glory  faded  into  the 
grayness  of  November,  and  that  gave  place  to  the 
sleet  and  snow  of  December.  The  last  night 
before  the  beginning  of  Bernice's  holiday  vaca- 
tion was  a  cold  and  stotmy  one,  the  road  being 
blocked  by  high  drifts  of  snow. 

It  was  dark  before  George  reached  the  school- 
house.  Bernice  was  watching  for  him  at  the  win- 
dow. It  took  her  but  a  few  moments  to  don  her 
wraps  and  join  him. 

She  was  in  a  merry  mood,  and  George,  too,  had 
his  bit  of  good-cheer.  Another  story  had  been 
accepted.  With  the  acceptance  had  come  not 
only  a  liberal  check,  but  also  a  few  words  of  con- 
fidential appreciation,  which  meant  much  to  the 
author. 

Protected  by  the  cover  of  the  stage  they  talked 
on,  unmindful  of  the  storm.   They  were  within  a 


say.  "It  is  over,  and  all  is  well.  I'm  most  un- 
romantically  hungry." 

"Come  over  and  take  supper  with  mama  and 
me.  Please  do,  Mr.  Collins." 

He  promised,  and  the  next  moment  drew  rein 
before  the  post-oHice.  The  mail-bag  was  tossed 
out,  and  Bernice  was  soon  at  her  home. 

After  carefully  providing  for  his  horses  George 
entered  the  house.  A  coal-fire  kept  the  rooms 
warm  all  day.  He  washed,  and  replaced  his  work- 
ing-clothes with  a  neat  black  suit. 

Bernice  herself  came  to  the  door.  "Don't  tell 
mama,"  she  whispered,  warningly.  Then  she 
led  him  to  the  sitting-room,  saying,  "Come, 
mama,  and  entertain  Mr.  Collins.  He  is  nearly 
famished,  so  I  will  hurry  supper." 

In  a  short  time  she  called  them  to  the  tiny 
dining-room,  where  the  table  was  neatly  spread. 
The  broiled  steak,  baked  potatoes,  crisp  celery, 
baked  apples,  and  home-made  bread  and  butter 
were  relished  by  the  hungry  travelers.  Then 
Bernice  cleared  the  table  and  brought  on  fragrant 
coffee,  thin  slices  of  rich,  dark  fruit-cake,  and  nuts. 

This  glimpse  of  pretty  home-life  charmed  the 
guest.  How  sweet  Bernice  looked  in  her  school- 
dress  of  wine-colored  flannel,  with  a  bit  of  soft 
cream  lace  at  her  throat!  How  dainty  the  rooms, 
although  the  furnishings  were  cheap! 

When,  at  a  late  hour,  George  made  his  way  to 
his  home  he  was  in  a  .thoughtful  mood.  He  began 
to  see  what  all  this  meant  to  him.  What  did  it 
mean  to  Bernice? 

He  sat  for  a  long  time  before  the  fire.  Had  he 
read  her  face  aright?  Did  she  care?  He  knew 
now  what  had  changed  the  whole  world  for  him. 
Did  his  past  debar  him  from  happiness?  Dared  he 
strive  to  take  this  glad  young  life  into  his  keeping  ? 


"They  sat  together  under  the  bf.f.ch- 
tree" 

half  mile  of  the  village  and  were  descending  a 
steep  hill  when  the  horses  stopped  suddenly. 
George  spoke  to  them,  but  they  did  not  start. 

"Ah,  there  is  something  wrong,"  and  he  started 
up.  After  pausing  a  moment  to  securely  wrap  the 
robes  around  Bernice  he  sprang  into  the  snow. 
The  darkness  prevented  his  seeing  just  where  he 
was.  He  took  one  step  forwai'd,  lost  his  footing, 
and  slid  some  distance  down  a  bank. 

In  a  moment  he  grasped  the  situation.  The 
horses  had  left  the  road  a  few  rods  back,  taking  a 
narrow  path  from  which  the  wind  had  swept  the 
snow.  This  path  skirted  a  high  bank.  There  was 
no  room  to  turn  the  team  here,  and  a  single  mis- 
step meant  disaster.  There  was  but  one  way. 

Clambering  up  the  .steep  descent  he  called,  "Ber- 
nice, where  are  you?" 

"Here,  this  way!  What  is  wrong?" 

Guided  by  her  voice  he  reached  the  stage.  He 
lighted  a  lantern  and  explained  the  matter  to  her. 
To  his  great  relief  Bernice  remained  calm. 

"What  can  I  do  to  help?"  was  all  she  said. 

"Kemain  perfectly  still.  I  will  lead  the  horses 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  When  we  reach  level 
ground  I  can  trample  the  snow  and  turn  them 
back  into  the  road.  Do  not  be  afraid." 

"I  am  not.  I  trust  you,"  she  replied,  steadily. 
"Only  be  careful  of  yourself." 

Very  slowly  George  led  his  sure-footed  horses 
down  the  hill.  Death  might  be  near,  not  only 
death  for  himself,  but  for  the  girl  who  had  said, 
"I  trust  you."  And  yet— death  would  find  them 
together. 

(  At  last  level  ground  was  reached,  and  after 
much  trampling  of  snow  and  many  cheering  words 
to  the  horses  they  were  turned  into  the  road. 
Then  George  again  took  his  place  by  I'.ernice's 
side.  He  felt  her  hand  clutching  his  arm. 

"I  understand  all  about  your  coolness  and  cour- 
age. Oh,  if—" 

'  'Don't  let's  talk  about  it,"  he  interru  pted  her  to 


"As  they  crossed  the  threshold  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her" 

Suddenly  he  rose,  a  new  light  on  his  dark  face. 
"I  will  bide  my  time.  If  she  loves  me  and  can 
overlook  my  past  all  is  well.  If  not,  I  will  go 
back  to  my  rightful  place  in  the  world  and  be  a 
man.  I  owe  that  much  to  the  love  which  has 
wakened  my  better  nature."  . 

All  through  the  winter  and  early  spring  the 
(luiet,  uneventful  days  sped  by.  There  was  but 
one  cloud  on  Bernice's  sky.  Her  mother's  health 
was  failing. 

The  end  cainequickly.  One  Saturday  afternoon 
when  George  reached  the  village  he  saw  the  doc- 
tor enter  the  Slater  home.  A  neighbor,  who  was 
passing,  told  him  that  Mrs.  Slater  had  been  taken 
suddenly  and  seriously  ill. 

George  called  a  boy  who  was  playing  near  to 
care  for  his  team,  and  (entered  the  cottage. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Collins.  I  am  so  glad  yon  have  come!" 
cried  Mrs.  Traver,  a  widow  who  lived  near.  "She 
could  speak  a  moment  ago,  and  she  called  for 
you." 

A  moment  later  some  one  beckoned  him  to  en- 
ter the  room  where  the  sick  woman  lay.  Bernice 
was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  her  face  pale  and 
agonized. 

"Here  is  Mr.  Collins,  mama,"  she  said. 

Slowly  the  eyes  of  the  dying  woman  opened. 
George  bent  low  down  over  her. 

"What  is  it,  my  friend?"  , 

"Take— care— of— Bernice,  dear  Beniice;"  and 
with  the  loved  name  on  her  lips  the  mother's  soul 
took  flight. 

It  was  George's  strong  arms  which  lifted,  the 
bereaved  daughter  from  her  mother's  pillow,  and 
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his  voice  which  said,  in  a  tone  that  reached  no 
ear  but  her  own,  "You  are  mine  now,  Bernice." 

Every  one  turned  to  him  for  directions.  Ber- 
nice's relatives  were  summoned  by  telegram,  but 
before  they  arrived  George  felt  that  there  must  be 
an  understanding  between  Bernice  and  himself. 

He  went  over  to  the  cottage  early  the  next 
morning.  Bernice  was  sitting  on  the  back  steps, 
her  hands  clasped  listlessly  in  her  lap,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  eastern  sky,  where  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  color  the  clouds  with  gold  and 
carmine. 

He  sat  down  beside  her.  "Bernice,  I  love  you! 
Do  you  care  for  me?'' 

She  clung  to  his  outstretched  hand.  "You  are 
all  I  have  in  the  w-orld,  and  all  I  want  now  that 
she  is  gone,"  she  said. 

His  breath  came  fast.  "But  I  am  twice  your 
age,  Bernice,  and  my  past  is  a  dark  One." 

"I  love  you  for  what  you  are  now.  That  satis- 
fies me.   I  trust  you,  George." 

He  gathered  her  close  in  his  arms,  pressing  his 
lips  hungrily  upon  hers.  "My  darling,  my  dar- 
ling!  Oh,  God,  thou  art  good!" 

That  was  all.  He  cared  for  her,  he  stood  be- 
tween her  and  every  care,  but  he  knew  her  heart 
was  too  sore  for  words.  Two  days  later  he  ac- 
companied her  and  the  cousins,  who  had  arrived, 
to  the  Slaters'  old  home,  where  Mr.  Slater  was 
buried,  and  where  his  relatives  lived. 

Soon  all  was  over.  George  was  to  take  Bernice 
back  to  Holland.  No  definite  plans  for  the  future 
had  yet  been  made. 

"Of  course  she  can  stay  in  the  house  awhile  if 
she  wants  to,"  said  Mr.  Slater's  brother,  with 
whom  George  was  talking  about  Bernice.  Then, 
seeing  the  other's  look  of  surprise,  he  asked, 
"Why,  didn't  you  know  she  wasn't  my  brother's 
child?  He  was  just  her  stepfather,  so  the  prop- 
erty will  come  back  to  us." 

On  the  way  home  Bernice  spoke  of  this.  "Mama 
had  a  small  income  of  her  own,  but  I  think  it 
ceased  at  her  death.  I  never  understood  about 
it.  The  papers  are  all  in  the  desk  at  home.  Will 
you  look  at  them  to-night  and  see?" 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish.  But,  Bernice,  don't 
thiirk  about  money.   I  have  enough  for  both." 

"Y'ou?"  and  a  look  of  surprise  came  into  her 
solemn  blue  eyes.  "I  thought  you  were  poor.  It 
doesn't  matter,  though.  We  have  each  other." 

Mrs.  Traver  was  to  close  her  little  home  and 
remain  with  Bernice  for  a  time.  When  George 
bade  his  betrothed  good-night  she  slipped  apacket 
of  papers  into  his  hand. 

"These  will  tell  you  all  about  me." 

He  drew  her  to  him  for  a  moment.  "All  I  care 
to  know  is  that  you  are  mine." 

After  reaching  home  he  sat  down  and  gavehiih- 
self  up  to  a  contemplation  of  his  future.  He  had 
already  made  arrangements  for  another  to  take 
his  place  as  stage-driver.  Bernice  wished  to  fin- 
ish her  school.  As  for  himself,  he  must  hasten 
home  and  prepare  the  farm-house  for  the  coming' 
of  his  bride. 

His  hand  came  in  contact  with  the  papers  Ber- 
nice had  given  him.  He  untied  the  package  and 
opened  a  letter  which  lay  upon  the  top.  Starting 
violently,  he  opened  another.  On  and  on  he  read, 
his  face  growing  ghastly.  At  last  he  paused  and 
pushed  the  rest  of  the  letters  aside  unread.  There 
was  no  use  of  going  further.  His  dream  of  happi- 
ness was  over.  Bernice  was  the  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Kennedy,  the  man  whose  death  he  had  un- 
wittingly caused  fifteen  years  before. 


Chapter  VI. 

SELF-ALASTERY  AND  PEACE 

For  a  long  time  George  Collins  sat  with  his  head 
bowed  upon  the  table.  A.  breeze  stole  in  at  the 
window  and  lifted  his  hair,  showing  his  brow 
beaded  with  great  drops  of  perspiration.  In  vain 
he  was  trying  to  still  the  tempest  which  was 
sweeping  over  his  soul. 

At  last  he  sat  up.  Slowly  he  fought  his  way 
back  to  composure.  Then  he  drew  the  letters  and 
papers  to  him  and  went  more  carefully  over  them. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  gather  the  facts  concerning 
Mrs.  Kennedy-Slater's  life  from  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  until  coming  to  Holland. 

It  seemed  that  when  in  possession  of  the  com- 
parative competence  with  which  George's  gen- 
erosity endowed  her  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  aspired  to 
better  living.  She  must  have  abandoned  her 
habits  of  carelessness,  habits  which  were  no 
doubt  induced  by  her  poverty.  She  remained  in 
her  little  home  for  several  years.  During  this 
time  the  boy,  the  youngest  child,  died.  She  then 
married  Mr.  Slater,  and  removed  to  his  home. 
Each  year  she  returned  to  I.,amoiit  and  received 
the  money  forwarded  by  Mr.  Larr,  receiving  it  in 
her  old  name. 

None  of  Mr.  Slater's  relatives  had  known  the 
story  of  Bill  Kennedy's  death.  Bernice  had  been 
too  young  at  the  time  of  this  to  remember  the 
circumstances,  and  it  was  easy  to  .see  that  her 
mother  had  done  all  in  her  power  to  obliterate  the 
dim  impression  retained.  Mrs.  Slater  had  lav- 
ished both  love  and  money  upon  her  daughter. 
The  girl  had  received  a  thorough  education,  this 
having- been  paid  for  with  (ieorge's  money. 

He  went  thus  far  and  stopped.  The  rest  of  the 
papers  seemed  to  refer  to  the  life  of  Mrs.  Kennedy 
before  Mr.  Kennedy's  death,  and  possessed  no 
interest  for  him.  He  had  learned  enough. 

There  was  but  one  thing  he  could  not  under- 
stand. Why  had  not  Bernice's  mother  recognized 
him?  The  name  was  not  uncommon,  and  the 
years  had  sadly  changed  him.  At  all  events  .she 
had  not.  With  her  dying  breath  she  had  given 
him  Bernice. 

And  now  ?  Slionld  he  destroy  these  papers  and 
take  Bernice  as  his  own?  Must  he  renounce  the 
sweet,  new  hope  which  had  flooded  his  16ng- 
clouded  life  with  sunshine?  Ah,  should  he  make 
her  his  wife  the  blood  of  her  father  would  cry 
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out  against  the  act!  He  had  sought  to  atone  for 
the  past  by  the  payment  of  money ;  now  he  saw 
"thiit  the  way  must  lie  through  suffering. 

For  a  time  tlie  old  bitterness  lilled  his  heart. 
Why  should  he  look  for  aught  save  sorrow? 
Why— and  there  rose  up  before  him  a  memory  of 
the  glad,  true  life  of  the  girl  whom  he  loved.  He 
recalled  his  past,  and  the  future  to  which  he 
^lad  pledged  himself.  A  great  culm  possessed  his 
soul. 

George  Collins  rose  to  his  feet.  "I  will  accept 
suffering,  because  I  must.  I  may  have  to  re- 
nounce happiness,  but  I  will  not  renounce  my  new 
dream  of  a  useful,  noble  life.  Now  my  first 
thought  must  be  for  Bernice." 

While  Mrs.  Traver  and  Bernice  were  at  break- 
fast the  next  morning  George  entered  the  room. 
Both  exclaimed  at  his  haggard  look,  but  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  not  slept  well,  and  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  headache. 

"I  have  received  news  whicli  will  call  me  away 
to-day,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  in  his  u.sual  voice. 
"I  must  start  for  Loyd  this  morning." 

After  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Traver  excused  her- 
self, on  the  plea  that  she  must  run  over  to  her 
own  home  and  see  if  all  was  in  order.  The  good 
woman  understood  that  the  lovers  wanted  a  little 
time  together. 

Bernice  came  to  George's  side.  "What  is  it, 
dear?  Something  is  troubling  you." 

"Is'it  not  trouble  enough  that  I  umst  leave  you? 
Don't  ask  me  why,  Bernioe.  Trust  me.  You  shall 
hear  from  me  soon.  Oh,  little  girl,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  to  me!" 

The  intense  passion  and  pathos  of  his  voice 
brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"Will  you  be  gone  long?"  she  asked,  slipping 
one  hand  into  his. 

"I  cannot  tell.  I  will  write  in  a  few  days  and 
explain  all  to  you.  Until  you  hear  from  me,  dar- 
ling, will  you  trust  me  implicitly,  and  not  let  my 
reticence  of  this  morning  worry  you?  Poor  little 
lonely  child!   Your  lot  is  hard  enough  to  bear." 

He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  take  her  in 
his  arms.  Clinging  to  him,  she  said: 

"I  will  always  trust  you,  George.  And  I  will 
always  love  you.  If  years  should  pass  before  we 
meet,  you  would  find  me  as  you  now  leave  me." 

He  lingered  for  a  half  hour.  Ere  he  said  good- 
by  he  placed  in  her  hands  the  packet  she  had 
given  him  the  night  before. 

"I  have  examined  only  a  part  of  these.  There 
is  nothing  of  monetary  value  among  them,  but 
some  matters  to  which  I  will  give  my  attention 
later.  Will  you  not  put  them  away  undisturbed 
until  you  hear  from  me?" 

She  assented  unquestioningly.  Then  he  rose  to 
go.  Would  this  be  the  last  time  his  eyes  would 
ever  rest  on  her  dear  face?  He  grew  faint  with 
pain.  Yet  for  her  sake  he  must  be  calm. 

"Good-by,  my  love,  my  life,"  he  said,  kissing 
her  not  with  passion,  but  with  something  of 
the  solemn  tenderness  with  which  we  kiss  our 
dead.  "Oh,  Bernice,  Bernice,  I  would  die  to  make 
you  happy!" 

"Live  to  make  me  happy  instead,"  she  said, 
softly,  all  her  womanliness  rising  unconsciously 
to  soothe  his  distress.  "Bemernber  how  proud  I 
am  of  you,  and  the  work  you  are  to«do.  Kemem- 
ber  that  it  is  my  work,  too,  for  our  interests  are 
one." 

He  could  bear  no  more.  One  moment  longer  he 
strained  her  to  his  heart,  then  hurried  from  the 
room  and  the  house. 

Late  that  afternoon  he  reached  the  farm-house. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  were  still  there.  Years  had 
not  lessened  the  kind  woman's  volubility  nor  her 
care  of  George  and  his  belongings.  When  she 
learned  that  he  intended  to  remain  permanently 
at  the  farm-house  her  delight  knew  no  bounds. 

Mr.  Larr  was  a  feeble  old  man,  and  George  rec- 
ognized, with  a  pang  of  self-accusation,  the  fact 
that  his  affairs  had  been  a  burden  to  this  lifelong 
friend.  Now  he  would  take  the  place  of  a  son  to 
the  lawyer.  He  would  give  the  farm  his  personal 
attention,  at  the  same  time  reserving  a  great  part 
of  his  time  for  study  and  writing. 

Collins  farm  was  the  pride  of  the  community. 
There  had  been  few  changes  in  the  house  since 
the  death  of  George's  parents,  only  such  as  had 
been  necessary  to  keep  it  in  good  repair.  The 
master  had  planned  extensive  improvements  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Bernice,  but  all  these  were 
abandoned.  He  went  carefully  over  the  farm. 
The  growing  crops  were  in  excellent  condition, 
the  fences  and  outbuildings  in  order,  and  the 
pastures  filled  with  sleek-coated  Jerseys  and 
Alderneys.  There  was  a  young  apple  orchard 
just  beginning  to  bear.  George  resolved  to  put 
out  a  quantity  of  other  fruit,  and  to  also  exper- 
iment with  growing  vegetables  for  next  year's 
market. 

Yes,  it  was  a  home  of  which  any  man  might  be 
proud.  Should  he  say  a  home  where  any  man 
might  be  happy?  How  happy  he  might  have 
been  there!  Then  the  old  determined  lines  came 
about  his  lips.  Happiness  was  much ;  duty  might 
be  more. 

For  two  days  he  wandered  about  the  farm. 
Then  he  wrote  to  Bernice. 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Holland  by  the  new 
mail-carrier,  and  taken  to  the  brown  cottage  by 
Mrs.  Traver.  Bernice  carried  it  up  to  her  own 
little  room  that  she  might  read  it  alone.  It  was 
the  first  letter  she  had  ever  received  from  her 
lover.  A  wave  of  crimson  flooded  her  cheek  as 
she  pressed  her  lips  to  the  address  his  hand  had 
penned.  Sitting  down  on  the  floor  by  an  open 
window,  she  drew  from  the  envelope  a  half-dozen 
sheets  covered  with  firm,  fine  writing. 

Loyd,  May  7, 189— 
My  Daeling  :— I  must  now  tell  you  something 
of  my  past,  that  you  may  understand  what  I  have 
to  say  regarding  our  present  and  future.  I  have 
doubtless  told  you  that  I  was  twenty-three  when 
I  graduated  from  Andrus  college.  My  heart  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  joy  in  life  and  living. 
Soon  after  graduating  I  went  to  visit  a  college 
friend,  Stanley  Hart  by  name.    While  there  I 


spoke  at  several  political  meetings.  One  evening 
while  on  my  way  out  of  the  hall  I  was  attacked 
by  an  infuriated  opponent  to  the  party  for  which 
I  was  working.  In  defending  myself  from  his 
violence  I  gave  him  a  blow  which  caused  him  to 
lose  his  footing.  He  staggered  back  and  fell 
down  an  open  stairway,  near  which  he  was  stand- 
ing, breaking  his  neck  in  the  fall. 

You  can  imagine  something  of  what  I  felt.  I 
was  arrested  and  tried  for  manslaughter,  but  ac- 
(luitted.  Stanley,  whom  I  considered  my  truest 
friend,  proved  indift'erent  In  my  time  of  trouble, 
showing  me  that  his  interest  In  the  affair  extended 
(mly  to  the  effect  it  would  have  on  his  business 
and  social  standing,  and  the  power  It  gavi;  him  to 
extort  money  from  me.  Then  he  had  a  sister,  to 
whom  I  had  been  strongly  attracted.  I  did  not 
love  her,  but  I  thought  then  I  did,  and  in  my  hour 
of  darkest  night  she  represented  to  me  tender, 
compassionate  womanhood.  Upon  being  released 
I  went  to  her,  and  while  waiting  for  her  to  enter 
the  room  I  heard  her  narrate  to  a  girl  friend 
how  she  had  amused  herself  with  me,  and  jesting 
about  my  misfortune.  I  see  now  that  I  was  weak 
where  I  should  have  been  strong,  but  I  let  this 
ruin  my  life. 

Bernice,  do  you  begin  to  see  why  I  am  telling 
you  this?  The  place  where  all  this  occurred  was 
Lamont,  yom'  mother's  old  home,  and  the  man  un- 
intentionally killed  by  me  was— William  Kennedy, 
your  own  father.  God  knows  I  never  dreamed  of 
this,  dearest,  until  I  examined  the  papers  you 
gave  me. 

Oh,  my  darling,  how  can  I  give  you  up?  Would 
to  God  I  had  never  seen  you,  for  I  have  brought 
naught  but  sorrow  and  distress  to  you.  As  for 
myself,  my  beloved,  I  gladly  bear  the  pain  for  the 
sake  of  what  you  have  been  to  me.  You  have 
given  me  back  faith  in  humanity,  Bernice,  and 
whatever  my  future  holds  of  worth  will  be  your 
work. 

When  you  can,  write  me.  Do  not  leave  Hol- 
land without  acquainting  me  with  your  plans. 
And,  Bernice,  as  you  love  me,  do  not  pain  me  by 
refusing  the  check  I  inclose.  Mine  Is  yours,  dear- 
est, and  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  tliat  you  must 
face  poverty  while  I  have  wealth. 

Once  again  and  always,  I  love  you,  my  darUng! 

George  Collin.s. 

As  she  read  on  and  on,  strange,  half-fbrgotten 
memories  from  her  past  came  to  her.  She  re- 
called the  day  of  George's  visit  to  her  mother. 
She  had  understood  that  he  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  the  father  for  whom  she 
had  had  more  fear  than  love.  The  story  of  the 
money  she  had  never  comprehended,  and  her 
mother  had  refused  to  talk  of  the  past. 

The  letter  dropped  from  her  hands.  Prone 
upon  the  floor  she  sank,  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  while  over  and  over  she  sobbed  out  the 
words,  "He  loves  me!  he  loves  me!" 

Weeks  went  by  and  no  word  from  Bernice 
reached  Collins  farm.  This  silence  was  very 
hard  for  George  to  bear,  yet  he  felt  that  he  had  no 
right  to  address  her.  Whatever  passed  between 
them  now  must  be  determined  by  her.  She  could 
never  be  his  wife,  and  meetings  between  them 
would  be  too  painful  for  both.  Still,  might  not 
she  write  him  occasionally? 

One  morning  early  in  July  he  was  out  in  the 
harve.st-fleld.  The  strong-armed  cradlers  had  just 
cut  a  swath  of  wheat  around  the  field,  thus  mak- 
ing a  path  in  which  the  binder  might  commence 
its  swift  work.  George  sat  down  on  the  great 
gnarled  roots  of  a  beech-tree  that  grew  on  one  side 
of  the  field,  and  lifted  the  coarse  straw  hat  he 
wore  from  his  heated  brow.  A  slight  breeze 
ruffled  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  golden  grain  be- 
fore him  into  long  swells  and  waves.  The  same 
breeze  awakened  low,  sweet  music  among  the 
silver-green  leaves  above  him,  and  the  sunlight 
stealing  down  through  the  dense  foliage  cast 
quivering  gleams  of  brightness  at  his  feet. 

George  drew  a  long  breath.  How  sweet  and 
fair  the  world  was !  Why  could  not  life  be  In  ac- 
cord with  it?  The  old  pain  woke  in  his  breast. 
Bernice— ah,  she  was  hfe  to  him,  and  the  barrier 
between  them  could  never  be  leveled! 

He  heard  a  light  step,  and  turned.  Had  pain 
and  grief  unbalanced  his  brain?  For  a  few  paces 
from  him,  the  sunlight  bathing  her  in  brightness, 
stood  Bernice.  He  stared  helplessly,  noting  the 
exquisite  neatness  of  her  plain,  black  dress,  the 
carmine  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  radiance  in  her 
eyes. 

"No,  no,  it  is  not  a  dream!"  she  cried  out,  read- 
ing aright  the  dazed  look  upon  his  face.  "It  is 
a  reality,  dearest.  There  has  been  a  mistake,  a 
mistake  which  nearly  ruined  both  our  lives. 
George,  William  Kennedy  was  not  my  father!" 

He  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  folded  her  in  his 
arms.  There  was  a  long  silence,  both  hearts  were 
too  full  for  words.  They  were  together ;  that  was 
enough. 

After  awhile,  as  they  sat  together  under  the 
beech-tree,  Bernice  told  her  story. 

"I  put  the  papers  away  as  you  bade  me.  When 
your  letter  came  I— well,  the  hurt  was  too  sore 
forme  to  care.  Two  days  ago,  as  my  school  had 
closed,  I  was  preparing  to  leave  Holland.  I 
opened  the  packet,  and,  George,  the  older  papers, 
the  ones  you  apparently  failed  to  examine,  told 
the  story  of  my  birth." 

She  paused  a  moment.  He  did  not  speak,  but 
gently  stroked  the  hand  he  held  imtil  she  com- 
menced again. 

"The  woman  whom  I  loved  so  well,  and  who 
was  so  kind  to  me,  was  my  aunt  instead  of  my 
mother.  She  took  me  as  her  own  child  when 
my  own  mother,  her  sister,  died.  This  was  about 
the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Kennedy.  Notwith- 
standing his  dissipated  habits  and  general  worth-, 
lessness  he  doubtless  used  me  as  well  as  if  I  had 
been  his  own  child.  She— poor  woman— loved  me 
only  second  to  her  boy,  and  when  she  lost  him  all 
her  affection  was  given  to  me.  There  are  letters 
from  my  own  father,  who  it  appears  was  a  man  of 
education  and  culture.  My  name  is  neither  Slater 
nor  Kennedy,  but  Osborn." 

"And  it  shall  be  Collins  this  very  day,"  George 
cried.  "Nay,  nay,  my  love,  do  not  shake  your 
head.  Think  of  the  weary  years  I  have  waited 
for  some  one  to  love  me." 


"But,  but,"  and  her  eyes  sank  before  his,  "I 
came  to  you.  I  might  have  written  and  waited 
for  you  to  come  for  me,  only  I  could  not  endure  to 
have  you  bear  the  pain  a  moment  longer  than  was 
necessary.  Perhaps  it  was  unwomanly—" 

"It  was  heavenly,"  he  interrupted  her.  "Come,  . 
let  me  take  you  to  our  home.   I  will  send  for  the 
minister  and  Mr.  Larr." 

Still  she  hesitated.  He  looked  straight  into  her 
eyes. 

"I  love  you,  Bernice!" 

She  hid  her  face  upon  his  breast.  "It  shall  be 
as  you  wish,"  she  whispered. 

So  he  led  her  through  the  sunny  fields  to  the 
old  farm-house.  They  passed  up  the  walk  to  the 
porch,  where  the  late  pink  roses  still  clambered. 
As  they  crossed  the  threshold  he  stooped  and 
kissed  her. 

"Welcome  home,  my  wife." 

THE  END 

THE  CHESTNUT-FARMS  OF  ITALY 

BY  GEOHGE  E.  WALSH 

The  Italian  chestnut-venders  who  appear  on 
the  streets  of  our  cities  in  the  autumn  to  retail 
the  new  crop  of  nuts  are  picturesque  reminders 
of  the  poor  peasantry  of  Apennine  Italy.  There 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level 
dwell  a  class  of  mountaineers  who  for  ten  months 
in  the  year  live  practically  upon  chestnut  por- 
ridge and  chestnut  cakes.  In  the  fertile  valleys 
of  Italy  the  grape,  fig  and  olive  thrive  in  abun- 
dance, but  as  you  ascend  the  sides  of  the  Apennines 
these  delicious  fruits  make  way  for  more  hardy 
products  of  the  soil.  Corn,  grain  and  potatoes 
flourish  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  then  they  grow  small  and  useless 
because  of  the  rigors  of  the  climate.  From  this 
latter  altitude  up  to  the  highest  point  that  man 
can  live  with  any  degree  of  comfort  the  great 
chestnut-farms  of  Italy  cover  the  mountain  slopes 
and  provide  the  peasants  with  most  of  theii;  food. 

The  Italian  chestnuts  ai  e  larger  than  our  na- 
tive varieties,  and  they  are  imported  into  this 
country  in  considerable  quantities.  They  have 
been  grafted  on  our  native  stock  successfully, 
and  in  recent  years  a  great  deal  has  b^en  said 
about  the  extensive  forests  and  farms  of  chest- 
nuts in  this  country,  but  they  compare  poorly  with 
the  Italian  chestnut  plantations  high  up  the  sides 
of  the  Apennines.  For  miles  upon  miles  the 
mountain-sides  are  clothed  with  nothing  but  the 
chestnut-trees.  These  trees  are  cultivated  by 
the  Italian  peasantry  just  as  systematically  as 
their  brothers  in  the  valleys  below  cultivate  the 
olive  and  grape.  The  trees  are  thinned  out  prop- 
erly and  allowed  to  develop  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  Air  underbrush,  except  a  little 
heather,  is  cleaned  out  every  year,  and  one  can 
walk  under  this  canopy  of  chestnut  boughs  for 
miles  without  meeting  any  obstructing  bushes  or 
weeds.  It  is  like  a  park,  except  that  the  ground 
is  rocky  and  sloping  in  places,  making  it  necessary 
for  one  to  hold  on  with  both  hands. 

The  trees  are  divided  up  into  farms  without  any 
visible  boundary-line  or  fence,  but  each  owner 
knows  his  own  trees  and  never  intrenches  upon 
his  neighbor's  farm.  The  peasants  do  not  as  a 
rule  own  the  land  or  trees,  but  simply  cultivate 
them  for  landlords  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The 
peasants  cultivate  and  collect  the  nuts  for  a  share 
of  them.  As  their  share  is  barely  sufficient  to 
feed  them  the  year  round  they  realize  very  little 
money  to  buy  luxuries  of  food  or  clothing.  It  is 
only  the  landlords'  shares  which  go  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  eventually  find  their 
way  to  this  and  other  countries. 

The  chestnut-trees  grow  naturally  on  the  sides 
of  the  Apennines,  and  the  trees  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce alarge  crop.  The  destruction  of  one  season's 
crop  would  iliean  death  by  starvation  to  thousands 
of  the  mountaineers  if  outside  help  were  not 
given.  How  dependent  upon  the  chestnuts  these 
people  are  Americans  who  have  not  visited  the 
place  can  barely  realize.  There  is  practically  no 
other  food  raised  on  the  mountain-sides  at  these 
altitudes  except  it  be  a  few  hardy  varieties  of 
potatoes  and  cabbages.  But  there  is  little  room 
for  these  luxuries  to  thrive  in,  for  soil  is  as  prec- 
ious up  there  as  gold  and  silver.  Every  square 
foot  of  tillable  soil  is  cultivated  carefully,  and 
rocky  fences  are  propped  up  to  prevent  it  from 
washing  away.  In  the  summer-time  the  peasants 
have  a  few  vegetables  that  they  raise  in  these 
small  gardens,  but  from  October  to  June  they  live 
upon  chestnuts.  The  fall  months  bring  a  change 
of  food  to  them,  for  then  they  can  have  fresh 
boiled  chestnuts,  which  to  the  mountaineers  are 
just  as  grateful  as  green  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruits  are  to  us  at  the  close  of  winter.  They  have 
been  living  all  winter  and  summer  on  their  diet 
of  chestnut  porridge  and  cakes,  with  a  few  veg. 
etables  occasionally. 

Such  a  diet  is  not  very  nourishing,  and  in  spite 
of  their  outdoor  existence  the  mountaineers  look 
half  starved.  They  always  have  plenty  to  eat, 
for  so  long  as  the  chestnut  flour  or  meal  lasts  they 
do  not  actually  suffer.  In  October  and  November 
the  peasants  gather  the  nuts  and  boil  them.  They 
are  either  boiled  in  the  shell  and  eaten  as  balotte, 
or  hulled  first  and  then  boiled  and  seasoned  with 
salt  and  fennel-seed.  This  mixture  they  call  tig- 
liate,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  luxury.  Another 
way  that  the  fresh  chestnuts  are  served  is  to  pass 
them  through  a  sieve  after  boiling,  and  serve  them 
with  whipped  cream.  Cream  is  so  difficult  to  get, 
however,  that  this  mixture  is  not  common  in  the 
peasants'  homes. 

For  the  winter  food  the  chestnuts  are  ground 
into  a  flour  or  meal,  which  can  be  kept  indefinitely 
in  the  bins  made  of  chestnut-wood.  The  nuts  are 
dried  and  ground  in  a  rude  stone  mill.  It  is  the 
old-fashioned  millstone  that  is  used  to  grind  the 
nuts,  and  the  flour  that  is  turned  out  is  much 
coarser  than  our  common  corn-meal.  This  coarse 
flour  is  very  sweet,  and  to  one  not  accustomed  to 


eating  It,  ft  would  be  slckish  to  the  taste.  The 
flour  is  put  away  for  winter  use,  and  forms  the 
chief  staff  of  life  for  the  family  until  another 
chestnut  season  comes  around. 

The  flour  is  usually  served  as  a  porridge  or  in 
the  form  of  cakes.  The  porridge  is  very  simple. 
It  is  made  by  boiUng  some  of  the  flour  mixed  with 
water  in  a  copper  kettle,  seasoning  it  with  a  little 
salt.  The  mass  is  boiled  down  to  a  thick,  stiff 
paste.  Then  it  is  poured  out  on  a  flat  surface, 
where  it  cools,  and  then  the  housewife  cuts  it  up 
into  convenient  pieces.  This  porridge  is  eaten  hot 
when  first  made,  but  the  remainder  is  eaten  cold 
or  warmed  over,  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  cook.  It  Is  not  a  very  agreeable  diet,  but  the 
mountaineers  like  it  and  wash  it  down  with  co- 
pious draughts  of  mountain  spring-water. 

The  other  form  in  which  the  chestnut-flour  ap- 
pears on  the  table  of  the  peasants  is  that  of  the 
cakes,  or  necci.  In  order  to  have  this  dish  through 
the  winter  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  it  in  the 
fall.  The  chestnut-leaves  are  gathered  in  the 
woods  by  the  children  and  strung  on  strings  to  dry. 
These  leaves  are  used  for  cooking  the  necci.  The 
manner  of  doing  it  Is  so  primitive  that  it  is  inter- 
esting to  a  visitor.  There  is  no  cooking-stove  such 
as  the  American  housewife  uses,  but  primitive 
slabs  of  rock  are  employed.  These  round  pieces 
of  rock,  or  tiles,  as  they  are  called,  are  first  heated 
in  the  ashes  of  a  fire.  Then  chestnut-leaves  soaked 
in  water  are  spread  over  them.  Then  the  batter 
of  chestnut-flour  and  water  mixed  to  the  proper 
consistency  is  spread  over  these  tiles  and  another 
tier  is  built  on  top,  with  the  layers  of  leaves  and 
batter  between.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
the  stack  Is  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  family.  The  tiles  are  stacked  in  the  ashes 
of  the  fire,  which  is  meanwhile  stirred  into  a 
brighter  glow,  and  then  the  cooking  proceeds. 
The  cakes  are  served  hot  as  they  are  taken  from 
between  the  tiles.  As  It  requires  only  a  few  min- 
utes for  the  cakes  to  cook  there  is  not  much  wait- 
ing for  a  dinner  served  after  this  primitive  style. 

These  chestnut  concoctions  constitute  the  diet 
of  the  Apennine  chestnut-farmers,  and  they  culti- 
vate groves  of  trees  to  have  this  fare  supplied  in 
abundance.  The  few  nuts  they  sell  bring  in  money 
enough  to  enable  them  occasionally  to  purchase  a 
few  luxuries  from  the  towns  and  villages.  Chest- 
nuts are  considered  very  nourishing  and  digestible 
when  eaten  in  moderation  and  with  other  food; 
but  depended  upon  as  the  chief  and  sole  article  of 
diet  they  are  not  very  beneficial.  Most  of  the 
mountaineers  have  stomach  disorders  and  indi- 
gestion, and  a  visitor  could  no  more  live  upon 
their  fare  for  any  length  of  time  than  he  could 
subsist  upon  the  peculiar  food  of  the  clay-eaters. 
Americans  may  not  eat  enough  nuts  for  their  best 
welfare,  but  the  Apennine  chestnut-farmers  eat 
too  many.  Circumstances,  however,  force  them 
into  this  narrow  diet,  and  habit  has  made  them  like 
it."  Many  an  Italian  mountaineer  who  leaves  his 
home  becomes  homesick  for  his  chestnut  groves 
and  fare,  and  longs  for  some  of  the  necci  or  ba- 
lotte that  was  supplied  to  him  so  liberally  in  his 
boyhood  days.  There  is  little  wonder  that,  con- 
sidering these  facts,  the  Italians  are  the  principal 
venders  of  chestnuts  in  New  York  and  other 
American  cities.  They  are  never  so  much  at 
home  as  when  gathering  chestnuts  in  the  woods 
or  roasting  them  by  the  street-curb  for  customers. 
The  odor  of  the  roasting  nuts  must  carry  them 
often  back  to  their  Apennine  home  where  chest- 
nuts have  to  serve  as  bread,  meat,  fruit  and 
vegetables.— The  Interior. 

THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS 

"A  halo  of  romance,"  says  Miss  Mary  Proctor, 
in  the  "St.  Nicholas,"  "has  woven  itself  about  the 
stars  of  the  Southern  Cross,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque objects  in  the  southern  skies.  At  one 
time  these  stars  formed  part  of  the  constellation 
'Centaur,'  which  was  once  included  under  that 
called  'Argo,'  the  Great  Ship,  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Southern  Cross 
became  a  constellation  on  its  own  account.  Nev- 
ertheless Its  resemblance  to  a  cross  must  have 
been  observed  long  before  this  time,  since  an 
Arabian  globe  has  been  found  on  which  an  out- 
line of  a  cross  is  marked  about  this  group  of  stars. 

"The  longer  bar  of  the  cross  points  'nearly  to 
the  south  pole,  the  situation  of  which  in  the 
heavens  is  not  marked  by  any  brilliant  star,  but 
which  is  about  four  and  one  half  cross  lengths  from 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  For  this  reason  Alpha  and 
Gamma  are  sometimes  called  the  'Pointers.'  In 
fact,  the  Southern  Cross  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  hour-hand  of  a  great  clock,  which  goes  round 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  moving  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  hands  of  a  clock,  unlike  our  Great 
Bear  or  Dipper  in  the  northern  heavens,  which 
appears  to  go  round  the  northern  pole  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  hands  of  a  clock.  This  is  be- 
cause the  observer's  face  when  looking  at  the 
northern  pole  is  turned  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  face  of  an  observer  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere turned  toward  the  southern  pole. 

"Near  the  Southern  Cross  is  an  almost  vacant 
patch  of  sky,  which  is  named  the  'Coal  Sack'  by 
early  navigators.  In  the  Coal  Sack  only  one  very 
small  star  can  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye,  but 
the  telescope  reveals  many  stars  in  that  seemingly 
deserted  region,  proving  that  the  striking  black- 
ness is  due  simply  to  the  effect  of  contrast  with 
the  brilliant  ground  surrounding  it  on  all  sides. 
On  the  northern  edge  of  the  Coal  Sack  is  a  star  of 
ruddy  hue,  known  as  Kappa,  but  too  small  to  be 
seen  with  the  unaided  eye.  Even  a  small  telescope 
fails  to  make  one  realize  the  splendor  of  this  star, 
but  when  Sir  John  Herschel  turned  his  twenty-foot 
reflector  ifi  its  direction  he  was  surprised  to  find 
Kappa  the  center  of  a  cluster  of  over  one  hundred 
stars  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  contrasting 
wonderfully  with  one  another.  He  compared  it  to 
a  superb  piece  of  fancy  jewelry,  while  Flammarion 
describes  it  as  'a  casket  of  glittering  gems.'  " 
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fumes, extracts  ajid  toilet  preparations,  among 
tbeir  friends  and  neighbors. 

No  Money  Needed 

We  send  the  goods 
and  premlunu  on 
30  days  trial  and 
euarontee  them. 

This  handsome 
white  enamelled 
iron  bed  with  brass 
trimmings  is  only 
one  of  our  many 
PUPP    r    premiums.  Vou  can furnli«h 
■   ndba  m  your  home  "(Cithout  one  cent. 
Write  for  our  handsome  book  of  premioms.  tVatcheg,  Cam- 
eree  aod  Bicycles  for  boys  and  girls.   Write  as  at  once. 

Crofts  k  Reed,  842.850  Austia  Av.  Dep.  G,Chicago,lll. 


BICYCLES, 


FOR  EVERYBODY. 
NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Shipped  direct  to  anyone  and  guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  Save  agents  large  profits  and  get  a 
fl^l>l85^l^  a^>^'lieel  at  rock  bottom  wholesale 

JPlf       ]^"™"Wprice.OurArlliieton  ModelKis 
the    greatest  bargain 
.  ever  oife red ;  in  lots  of 
None  or  more  at  $U.85 
I  $35  "ArlingtOD"  SI6.S0 
$40  $18.50 
$50  "Oakwood"  $21.50 

Goodwherl.  JI2.50,$1I.00  &  $10.00  SIrlpped  nbMlj  flH 
the  Arlinijton  &  Oak  wood  are  strictly  high  gradeV"  "UU 
and  the  best  that  can  be  made.  Thoroughly  tested  and 
fully  R-uaranteed.  Over  100.000  riders  can  testify  to  their 
superior  quality,  stj-le,  construction  and  workmanship. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7,  Chicago,  Ills. 


WANTED 


Reliable  men  or  women  to  sell  our 
goods  to  the  consumer  In  com- 
munities Irom  1,000  to  10,000  pop- 
ulation;  permanent  einploj  ment  at 
good  pay.  Address  THE  GREAT  EASTKRX  coFrcE 
A  TEA  CO.,  801  South  10th  Street,  St.  Loulx,  Mo. 

lADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  (Sl.SO  per  day,  four  months'  work  guaranteed. 
Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
R.  W.  IILTTUN  A:  CO.,  Uept.  S,  Phlludelphia,  Pu. 


'WHEN  THE  BIRDS  00  NORTH  AGAIN" 

Oh,  every  year  liatli  its  winter. 

And  ever}'  year  hath  its  rain— 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 

Wben  tbe  birds  go  Xortb  again ; 

When  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest. 
And  grass  springs  gi  eeii  on  the  plain, 

And  the  alder's  vein.s  turn  crimson — 
And  the  birds  go  North  again. 

Oh,  every  lieart  hath  its  sorrow. 

And  every  heart  hath  its  pain- 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  go  North  again. 

'Tis  tlie  sweetest  thing  to  remember 

If  courage  be  on  the  wane. 
When  the  cold  dark  days  are  over — 

Why,  the  birds  go  North  again. 

—Ella  Hlgginson. 


QUEER  TOWNS 


A FEW  miles  from  Ningpang-po,  a  town  in 
northern  Ctiina,  there  is  a  large  village 
composed  exclusively  of  graves.  The 
place  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  deserted 
burial-ground,  and  has  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  numerous  colony  of  beggars, 
thieves  and  outcasts  of  all  descriptions,  who  eat, 
sleep  and  make  merry  in  spite  of  their  eerie 
environment,  which— such  is  the  influence  of  fa- 
miliarity—never seems  to  enter  their  otherwise 
superstitious  minds.  There  are  several  of  these 
"towns  among  the  tombs"  in  various  parts  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  but  the  one  we  have  mentioned 
is  the  most  extensive.  Adjoining  a  certain  famous 
quarry  in  Italy  is  a  town  whose  inhabitants  pay 
neither  rent,  rates  nor  taxes.  In  this  blissful  re- 
treat the  citizens,  who  are  all  employed  in  the 
quarries,  dig  out  dwellings  for  themselves  in 
the  face  of  a  precipitous  rock,  roads  up  the  cliff 
leading  to  the  various  ranges  of  galleries.  This 
community  of  cliff-dwellers,  we  fancy,  would  offer 
scant  encouragement  to  the  speculative  jerry- 
builder. 

The  marine  village  of  Tupuselei,  in  New  Guinea- 
would  take  a  lot  of  beating  jon  the  score  of  singu- 
larity. Here  the  houses  are  all  supported  on 
piles,  and  stand  right  out  in  the  ocean,  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  The  object 
of  this  strange  position  is  to  protect  the  inhab- 
itants against  sudden  attacks  of  the  dreaded 
head-hunters,  who  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
victims.  Other  villages  in  this  happy  land  are 
perched  up  in  all  but  inaccessible  trees,  for  the 
same  weighty  reason.  Another  curious  place  is  a 
town  without  a  name  on  one  of  the  aims  of  Lake 
Huron.  This  consists  of  some  five  hundred 
wooden  huts.  During  the  summer  these  little 
dwellings  are  hidden  away  in  a  clearing  on  shore, 
and  the  town  contains  not  a  single  inhabitant. 
But  on  the  arrival  of  winter,  when  the  lake  is 
frozen  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  ice,  the  own- 
ers of  the  huts  arrive  and  jiroceed  to  move  their 
houses  out  to  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  floor 
of  the  huts  is  taken  up  and  a  hole  cut  through  the 
ice.  Through  these  holes  the  residents  fish,  car- 
rying on  their  operations  until  the  spring  releases 
the  lake  from  its  icy  bonds,  when  this  extraordi- 
nary town  is  once  more  broken  up,  the  shanties 
go  back  to  their  resting-place,  and  the  fishermen 
scatter  over  the  country.  This  place  even  boasts 
a  curing-factory  and  a  church,  not  to  mention 
several  saloons— all  on  the  ice.  Athos,  a  town 
situated  on  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Mace- 
donia, well  deserves  the  title  of  the  most  curious 
town  in  the  universe.  The  peninsula  is  known  as 
"The  Mountain  of  the  Monks,"  from  the  fact  that 
a  score  or  so  of  the  monasteries  are  dotted  about 
the  rough  hillsides  or  the  valleys.  In  these  estab- 
lishments dwell  a  numerous  body  of  ascetics, 
kind  and  hospitable  to  wanderers,  but  full  of 
superstition,  and  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration to  a  wonderful  degree.  The  actual  town, 
as  distinct  from  its  monastic  environs,  is  called 
Caryes,  and  supplies  the  simple  wants  of  the 
monks.  Here  are  to  be  found  streets  of  shops, 
crowded  bazaars,  flourishing  trades,  and  all  the 
bustle  and  energy  of  a  modern  town.  But  one 
thing  soon  strikes  the  visitor  as  strange.  There 
is  not  a  female  to  be  seen  anywhere,  for  the  gen- 
tler sex  is  rigorously  banished  from  the  place. 
Even  the  small  Turkish  garrison,  from  the  com- 
mandant down  to  the  privates,  consists  of  bach- 
elors. This  extraordinary  law  is  carried  out  even 
among  the  domestic  animals.  Only  the  wild  birds 
evade  it,  and-  then  only  when  free,  for  no  female 
bird  is  even  brought  to  table ;  the  fowl  one  has 
for  dinner  is  sure  to  be  a  cockerel.  For  this  un- 
paralleled state  of  affairs  there  is  only  a  legend 
to  account.  Although  to  our  practical  minds 
flimsy  to  a  degree,  it  is  implicitly  believed  in  by 
the  inhabitants.  It  appears  that  in  one  of  the 
chief  monasteries  on  the  promontory  there  is  a 
miraculous  icon,  which  is  a  picture,  or  image, 
sacred  to  members  of  the  Russian-Greek  church. 
This  particular  picture  is  a  representation  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  legend  says  that  one  day  as  the 
Empress  Pulcheria,  who  had  liberally  endowed 
the  church,  as  well  as  beautified  and  restored  it, 
was  engaged  in  her  devotions  the  Virgin  spoke, 
asking  what  she,  a  woman,  was  doing  in  the 
church.  The  pious  lady,  no  doubt  amazed,  did 
not  reply,  whereupon  the  voice  commanded  her  to 
leave,  saying  that  the  feet  of  a  woman  should 
never  again  tread  the  floor.  The  empress,  prob- 
ably surprised  at  the  seeming  ingratitude  of  the 
speech,  as  well  as  awe-struck,  left  the  place, 
which  no  female  has  since  entered.  How  tbe  pro- 
hibition, thus  arbitrarily  established,  came  to 
comprehend  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  promon- 
tory is  not  very  clear.  As  a  residence  for  bashful 
bachelors  we  should  imagine  Athos  would  be 
hard  to  surpass.— Household  Words. 


THE 

ESIEY 
ORGAN 

WEARS 
LIKE 
TIME 


When  father  came  home  from  the  war  in  '65, 
having  saved  some  money,  he  was  enabled  to  buy 
for  us  what  our  hearts  most  desired — an  organ.  It 
was  a  little,  old-fashioned,  severely  plain  Estet 
Organ.  That  was  35  years  ago.  The  same  little 
organ  is  in  my  home  today.  Of  course  it  sits  out  in  the  "Ijack 
study,"  but  that's  where  we  always  go  when  we  gather  the 
family  about  us  to  sing  the  dear  old  songs,  or  to  spend  an 
evening  with  "Gospel  Hymns."  AVhen  father  visits  us  we 
close  up  the  piano  entirely  and  use  only  the  little  old  organ. 
There  were  seven  of  us  at  home  and  this  same  or,?an  had  to 
stand  all  kinds  of  practice,  to  say  nothing  of  being  made  to 
do  duty  in  the  little  church  close  by  on  many  occasions. 
There  are  six  in  ™y  own  family  and  each  has  had  a  turn  at 
the  Uttle  organ.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  see  it  is  as  good  as  it 
ever  was— strong,  clear  and  sweet  in  tone,  perfect  in  action 
and  all  of  the  five  stops  are  active  and  effective.  So  far  as  I 
can  remember  it  has  never  been  cleaned  or  repaired  by  an 
expert  and  has  had  only  such  attention  as  I  have  given  it  my- 
self, about  once  each  five  years.  I  don't  think  money  could 
buy  it.  Its  future  is  already  arranged  for.  It  will  pass  on 
to  the  third  generation.  I  might  go  on  and  tell  how  this 
Uttle  old  organ  had  been  moved  about  the  counti-y  from 
place  to  place,  sometimes  in  an  ordinary  farm  wagon,  by 
raU,  etc..  but  I  forbear,  E.  E.  CEITCHEIELD. 

Wheaton,  lU.,  March  2, 1900. 
We  made  the  organ  mentioned  by  Mr.  Critchfield  and 
ue  make  a  better  organ  today  than  ue  did  SS  years  ago. Send 
for  our  large  handsome  free  catalogue. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Nadison  St.,  Brattieboro,  Yt. 


PROFIT  FOR  MAKER  ONLY 

We  manufacture  178  styles  of  Teblcles  and  65  styles  of  harness 
andselltbem  to  you  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  In  fact,  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  in  the  world  selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 
When  you  buy  on  this  plan  you  pay  only  the  profit  of  the 
manufacturer.  No  travellngex- 
penses.no  losses.  noagen*;'8  com- 
mission and  no  dealer's  profits.  / 

WE  HAVE  NOiMSENTS 

.preferring  to  deal  with  you  di-T 
rect.  We  have  followed  this  plan 
for  27  years.  No  matter  where  you 
iive,  we  can  reach  you  and  save 
you  money.  We  ship  our  vehicles 
and  harness  anywhere  for  ex- 

 .  1  ,  ,^  -     ■™    amination  and  guarantee  safe  t  ■       ^     ,        ^  - 

harness,  with  nickel  trunmiDgs.    arrival      We      manufecture    ^P^o^*  sunshade,  lamps  and  pole  or  sluftB,  (75;  jast 

(^mplet^withcoUars  andhiu^^^  every  thing  we  sell,  and  we  can   aagood  as  selis  for  more.  

straps,  p-g.jjQoaasseiiarQrcJu.  assure  you  of  good  quality  from  beginning  to  end;  good  wood  work,  good  iron 
and  steel,  good  paint  and  varnish,  good  finish,  good  trimmings,  fine  style  and  the  largest  selection  in  the  land.  llar^e  lllu#> 
tratedcatalocueFREE.   ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind 


No.  180— Doable 


No.  717— Canopy-Top  Snrrey,  with  doable  fen-_ 
ders.   Price,  complete,  with  curtains  all  around,  storm  C 


'  Tfals  Cut  Is 
1-2  Actual 

'  Size  of 
Watch 
Chain. 


and 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  m  dozen  packages  of 
BLUiNE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  -will  forward  the  Blaine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbor^  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  A.merican  Watch,  NicTcel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  heep  Accurate  Time,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392        CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Sellable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  jnd  give  Valuable  PremiumB. 


TO  LADIES,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

"We  send  this  elegant  solid  gold  or  sterling  sil- 
ver plated  Kracelet,  beautifully  engraved,  with  a  dainty 
little  lock  and  key,  also  *5  extra  eold  or  wllver  Friend- 
ship Heurts.  for  selling  only  5  sets  of  our  latest  style  14- 
karat  gold  filled  I^^dies'  Dress  or  Beauty  Pinsat*25e.  aset. 
Each  Tin  is  set  with  an  exQuisite  larsre  jewel ;  or  will  send 
this  Molid  Bold  shell  latest  style  set  ring  for  selling  5  sets. 
Our  rings  are  set  with  an  exquisite  liaby  or  Emerald  stone,  '// 
and  they  are  hard  to  tell  from  a  $Go.uu  ring.  Send  ns  your  name  and  ad-  ^  / 
dress  only,  no  money*  and  we  mail  you  the  Pins  post-paid.  After  you  sell 
them  among  your  friends  and  neighboi-s.  send  us  the  money,  and  we  will  send  you  your 
choice  of  the  above  presents,  or  many  others  which  you  will  find  in  our  Large  Premium 
Catalogue  of  Watches.  Jewelry.  Tea  and  Dinner  Sets,  etc..  free  with  each  lot  of  Pins. 
You  will  find  these  Pins  the  fastest  seller  you  ever  hanifled.  Every  stylish  lady  and 
girl  in  the  land  will  bny  several  sets  at  sight.  We  sell  over  a  million  each  month.  This 
is  an  honest  ofi"er  by  a  strictly  reliable  honse.  We  take  hack  all  yon  cannot  sell,  and  pay  poHtaee  on  eoods  and 
premiums.   Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  grandest  offer  ever  made!   Write  to-day ;  don't  put  it  off! 

T).i3  lirm  h         known  for  its  koneat  goods  and  valuable  premmmg.     ST.  LOUIS  PREMIVM,  CO.,  Dept.  A  98,  St-  Louls,  Mo. 


Ladies*  'Watcli  and  Chain  for 
selling  1?^  doien  setg. 


Hrtistic  mottuments 


in  Bronze 


COST  XO  MORE 
TIIAJ*  PI,.\1>'  OA'ES 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
Tllkit^  Rt*AM9J>  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
SMIMK  Dl  VniX  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  S4.00  to  $4,000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  fi-ee  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gations. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

Cbe  monumental  Bronze  €o.,  ^il^iS^^T^^S^SSf- 


THB 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

CUT  THIS  OUT  X 

lUUUSTRATBD  BBB  I 

TEN  WEEKS  SUBSCRIPTION  15c 

A  Western  Illustrated  Weekly  Xews  Magazine.  Intere.sting  pictures  of  every-day  happenings, 
prominent  men  and  women  of  the  da.v.  Illustrateil  stories  aud  magazine  articles,  fashion  plates  from 
live  models.    Oriental  pictures  from  Frank  Carpenter's  camera,  etc.,  etc. 

Cut  tliis  out  and  enclose  15  cents  to  THE  ILLU.STRATED  BEE,  ITUB  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  COUPON  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦^ 

v'A  IROM  nOUMTfllM  R9UTE 

The  World's  Sanitarium  and  All-Tear-Eound  Tleaame 
Resort,  reached  only  via  this  line.  Elegant  Hotels: 
aubllme  Scenery;  Delightful  Climate:  HeaUng  Hot 
Springs.  Pullman  Buffet  Bleeping  Cars,  without  change, 
from  St.  Louis.  Seduced  Bound  Trip  Bates  all  year 
round,  from  all  coupon  points  In  the  XJ.  S.  and  Canada. 
i^'Por  descriptive  and  illustrated  pamphlet,  write 
Company's  agents,  or  H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOITIS,  MO 


HOT 
SPRINGS. 


TWO  COSTLY  PRESENTS;  mcil 

WE  TRUST  AGENTS  with  12  new  style,  Stone  liet.  Enamel  Scarf  and  Stick 

  Pins,  different  patterns.  Everybody  wears  them.  Sell  to  your  friends  for  10 

cents  each,  andwesriveyou  Free  a  Fine  Gold  or  Sliver  laid  Bracelet  (with  lock  and  key),  also  this 
riasTiiflcent  Solid  Gold  laid  Band  Ring,  handsomely  engraved,  a  perfect  beauty,  wears  a  lifetime.  Sena  name; 
no  money  ro^uired  until  fiua  are  »old  i  we  taJCe  all  oot  aold.  Adoress  PSABL  l^lXJiJt,,.P-Wiis.ueSAAJL- 
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AN  EASTER  SONG 

I  wonder  if  tbe  anguislied  moon  looked  dovm 

Through  aU  that  last  long  night 
And  buried  in  her  scarred  breast,  lean  and  brown, 

The  memory  of  that  sight! 
I  wonder  if  th'  uneasy  birds  awoke 

As  glowed  that  strange,  great  light 
"Which  paled  the  purpled  east  where  morning 
broke. 

And  sang,  inspired  by  God's  own  breath, 
"There  is  no  death!  There  is  no  death!" 

There  is  no  death,  O  hearts  that  throb  in  vain 

With  longing,  pulsing  tide, 
Or  in  love's  fullness,  nigh  akin  to  pain, 

Unfearingly  abide ; 
There  is  no  death,  ()  soul  whom  niggard  fate 

Has  left  unsatisfied, 
The  cycles  swing  and  Joys  those  lips  await 

Who  oft  have  sung  on  earth  in  pain, 

"I  rise  again!  I  rise  again!" 

No  sacrifice,  O  self,  can  blot  thee  out 

Or  satisfy  the  debt 
Which  binds  thee  to  tbe  usurer  of  doubt 

With  interest  of  regret! 
Still  is  not  life  to  even  thee  denied ; 

One  way  remaineth  yet- 
As  was  thy  Christ  must  thou  be  crucified. 

But  with  those  wounds  in  hands  and  feet 

E'en  self  finds  resurrection  sweet! 

Rejoice,  O  soul  whose  work  is  just  begun, 

That  all  time  lies  before! 
Rejoice,  O  heart  whose  treasUies  all  have  won 

That  dimmer  farther  shore! 
The  stone  that  angels  moved  away  that  jiight 

Was  rolled  from  heaven's  door ; 
Awake  and  stand  forth  in  hope's  sudden  light, 

And  sing  as  sang  the  birds  that  morn, 

"There  is  no  death,  for  life  is  born!" 

HOPE 

BY  KEY.  C.  A.  KOENIO 

THE  poet  Hesiod  tells  us  that  the  mis- 
eries of  all  mankind  were  included 
in  a  great  box,  and  that  Pandora's 
husband  took  oif  the  lid,  by  which 
means  all  of  them  came  abroad,  but  Hope 
remained  still  at  the  bottom. 

Thus  hope  is  the  principal  antidote  which 
keeps  our  hearts  from  bursting  under  the 
pressure  of  evils,  and  is  that  flattering  liiirror 
which  gives  us  the  prospect  of  some  great 
good.  When  all  other  things  fail  hope  stands 
by  us  to  the  last.  This,  as  it  were,  gives  free- 
dom to  the  captive,  health  to  the  sick  and 
victory  to  the  defeated.  The  hope  of  men 
who  live  "without  God"  is  like  moonlight 
borrowed  from  the  sun  to  mitigate  the  dark- 
ness which  it  cannot  dispel.  It  is  adapted 
to  a  transitory,  imperf  ect.state,  and  it  dimin- 
ishes in  some  measure  the  sorrows  of  the 
present  by  drawing  beforehand  on  the  stores 
of  the  future  joy.  Such  worldly  hope  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  state  of  mind  partaking  of 
so  much  doubt,  as  leaves  them  very  little 
above  the  level  of  despondency. 

But  Christian  hope  is  not  a  mere  feeble  ex- 
pectation or  desire  without  expectation.  It 
is  a  sure  and  steadfast  anchor.  It  is  the  de- 
sire and  expectation  of  those  future  good 
things  which  God  has  promised  in  his  word. 
Applied  to  these  rich  gifts  of  God  and  the 
highest  interests  of  man  hope  reaches  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  fastens  the  anchor  of 
the  soul  within  the  veils,  so  that  the  expec- 
tation of  eternal  rest  may  enable  the  weary 
to  bear  with  patience  the  tossings  of  Time's 
troubled  sea.  This  Christian  hope  is  a  pure 
and  bright  star  fixed  high  in  heaven.  It 
reaches  with  its  rays  the  uplifted  eye  of  the 
weary  pilgrim  until  the  ransorned  opens  \ns 
eyes  in  the  presence  of  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, where  hope  no  longer  is  needed. 


THE  BLESSING  S  SHADOW 

BY  C.  H.  SPUKGEON 

Prayer  is  always  the  preface  to  blessing. 
It  goes  before  the  blessing  as  the  blessing's 
shadow.  When  the  sunlight  of  God's  mer- 
cies rises  upon  our  necessities  it  casts  the 
shadow  of  prayer  far  down  upon  the  plain. 
Or,  to  use  another  illustration,  when  God 
piles  up  a  hill  of  mercie-s  .he  himself  shines 
behind  them,  and  he  easts  on  our  spirits  the 
shadow  of  prayer,  so  that  we  may  rest  cer- 
tain, if  we  are  much  in  prayer,  our  pleadings 
are  the  shadows  of  mercy.  Prayer  is  thus 
connected  with  the  blessing  to  show  irs  the 
value  of  it.  If  we  had  the  blessings  without 
asking  for  them  we  should  think  them  com- 
mon things ;  but  prayer  makes  our  mercies 
more  precious  than  diamonds.  The  things 
we  ask  for  are  precious,  but  we  do  not  realize 
their  preciousness  until  we  have,  sought  for 
them  earnestly. 


ENTERTAINING  THE  MINISTER 

A  minister,  when  on  exchange  at  one  time, 
was  entertained  by  a  hostess  who  had  con- 
scientious scruples  against  the  preparation 
of  warm  food  on  the  Sabbath.  After  a  long 
ride  and  an  exhausting  service  he  was 
served,  much  to  his  discomfort,  to  sliced 
cold  potatoes  and  pork.  He  was  compelled 
to  ask  for  a  piece  of  bread.  Such  thought- 
lessness seems  incredible,  yet  this  is  the 
record  of  veritable  experience. 

Another  minister  had  been  given  before 
service  a  breakfast  of  eggs,  which  was  not 
his  customary  diet.  After  the  service  one 
of  his  congregation  who  knew  the  circum- 
stances said,  "If  that  is  an  egg  sermon,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  a  beefsteak  ser- 
mon would  be."  Tliis  remark,  intended 
both  as  a  compliment  and  a  witticism,  con- 
tains a  hint  as  to  the  effect  of  the  morning 
meal  upon  a  preacher's  public  ministra- 
tions. 

This,  then,  is  wholesome  advice  to  all 
hospitable  church-members.  First,  to  ehtirch 
committees:  Furnish  your  candidate  if  pos- 
sible with  a  pleasant  room  in  a  good  hotel, 
where  his  time  can  be  liis  own  and  he  can  be 
free  to  prepare  himself  as  he  wishes  for  the 
services  of  the  day.  Secondly,  where  this 
is  impossible  let  the  families  wlto  have  the 
privilege  of  entertaining  the  minister  give 
liim  a  warm  room  where  he  can  spend  as 
much  time  as  he  chooses.  Let  him  under- 
stand that  he  is  not  expected  to  entertain 
the  entire  household.  See  to  it  that  he  is 
furnished  with  nutritious  and  well-prepared 
food.  Thirdly,  don't  leave  him,  even  if  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  to  the  sole  option  of 
baked  beans  and  brown  bread. 

Equipoise  and  entliusiasm  are  impossible 
with  a  stomach  ill  at  ease  or  with  nerves  ex- 
hausted by  sleeplessness.  In  every  church 
community  let  there  be  at  least  one  family 
who  shall  understand  and  cultivate  the  art 
of  entertaining  the  minister.— The  Advance. 


THE  SENTINEL  OF  THE  SOUL 

If  conversion  exterminated  every  evil  lust 
and  every  sinful  appetite  and  every  suscep- 
tibility to  wrong-doing,  then  serving  Christ 
would  be  as  easy  as  breathing.  But  if  Paul 
had  to  do  battle  with  the  "old  Adam,"  so 
must  you  and  I.  Conscience  is  the  senti- 
nel of  the  soul.  It  is  that  faculty  which 
detects  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  which  decides  on  the  right  or  wrong 
course  of  action,  and  which  approves  or  con- 
demns the  course  we  take.  A  vitally  im- 
portant thing  is  an  acute  conscience ;  it  is  the 
divine  voice  speaking  within  us,  when  it  is 
enlightened  and  instructed  by  the  word  of 
God.  Never  tamper  with  it  any  sooner  than 
the  helmsman  on  a  ship  would  tamper  with 
the  needle  in  his  compass.  The  approval  of 
conscience  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  comforts ; 
the  condemnation  of  conscience  is  one  of  the 
most  bitter  of  sufferings.  When  a  professed 
Christian  gets  used  to  sinning,  and  feels 
but  little  compunction  about  it,  he  is  far 
gone  in  backsliding.  The  way  to  keep  from 
backsliding  is  to  avoid  the  first  false  step ; 
when  you  once  start  oh  that  toboggan-slide 
you  will  soon  find  yourself  at  the  bottom. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  grace  of  watchful- 
ness. If'  Satan  always  came  as  a  hideous 
fiend  we  should  take  the  alarm ;  it  is  when 
Jie  rigs  himself  out  as  "an  angel  of  light" 
that  he  becomes  dangerous.  Tlie  tempta- 
tions that  jump  with  our  own  natural  in- 
clinations are  the  dangerous  ones;  keep  a 
double  watch  tliere.  Our  hearts,  after  all,  are 
very  much  like  tinder-boxes ;  and  there  are 
plenty  of  sparks  flying.  If  you  have  not  the 
grace  to  keep  them  out,  or  to  extinguish 
them  as  soon  as  they  light,  then  comes  the 
explosion !  There  is  one  alarm-bell  that  our 
blessed  Master  rings  very  often ;  it  is,  "I 
say  unto  you  all,  watch!"— Christian  En- 
deavor World. 


HELPFUL  THOUGHTS 

Abundance  without  discretion  is  plain 
penury.— Garibaldi. 

Nothing  is  inore  terrible  than  to  see  ignor- 
ance in  action.— Goethe. 

The  real  character  of  man"  is  found  out  by 
his  amusements.— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Our  grand  business  is  not  to  see  what  lies 
dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  lies  clearly 
at  hand.— Carlyle. 


dESGENT 

M;yci>fs 


The  pertection  in  bicycle  con- 
struction is  demonstrated  in  the 
smooth-running  qualities  of  the 
Crescent  Bevel-Gear  Chainless. 

Bevel-Gear  Chainless' Models,  $m 
Chain  Models,  g!25,  g2G,  gl30,  g35 

SUND  FOR  CRKSCENT  CATALOGUK 

Cbe  Crescent  Bicycle 


&0l  Wells  Street, 
CHICAGO 


;jO  Warren  Street, 
NEW  VORK 


STERLING 

BEVEL  GEAR 

CHAINLESS 

BICYCLE 

The  difference  between  a  f  100  Elgin 
and  a  $1.00  Waterbury  is  more  than 
in  the  position  of  the  decimal— it's  in 
the  quality.  It  is  just  so  with  wlieels. 
The  Sterling  Bevel-Gear  Chainless 
is  the  Elgin  of  wheels— it  has  the 
quality.  That's  the  whole  story  in  a 
sentence. 

PRICE  $75 

Chain  Jlodels,  g40.oo,  ^50.00 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

"THE  STERLING  BICYCLE 

501  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
36  Warren  Street,  New  York 


BEST  FOR  THE 
BOWELS 

If  yon  haveu't  a  regular,  healthy  movement  of  the 
bowels  every  day,  you're  sick,  or  will  be.  Keep  your 
bowels  open,  and  be  well.  Force,  in  the  shape  of 
violent  physic  or  pill  poison,  is  dangerous.  The 
smoothest,  easiest,  most  perfect  way  of  Iceeping  the 
bowels  clear  and  clean  is  to  take 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TflAOE  MARK  RMISTCRCO 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent.  Taste  Good,  Do  Good, 
Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  10c,       60c  Write 
for  free  sample,  and  booklet  on  health.  Address 
Sterling  Remed;  Company,  Chicago,  llontreal,  Neir  York.  322a 

KEEP  YOUR  BLOOD  GLEAN 


$27.15 

Best  Steel  Range 

ON  EARTH.  Handsomely 
decorated  in  nickel.  A 
FINE  BAKER.  Guar- 
anteed to  bake  biscuits 
in  Ave  minutes.  Write 
for  circulars. 

Columbia  Steel  Range  Go. 

660  North  Street, 
KOKOMO,  INDIANA. 


$1,000  SALARY  PER  YEAR! 

Me«  or  Gentlemen  Wo  have  shared  the  general  pros. 
{■H^BiH^^Hv  perity  of  the  coantry,  and  we  now 
need  one  or  two  permanent  representatives  in  each 
«tate  to  look  after  oar  interests,  manage  our  agents, and 
attend  to  oolleotions.  This  position  involves  no  canvasS' 
ing  and  is  a  bona  fide  weekly  salaried  position,  with  all 
ezpenses  paid,  to  the  right  party.  It  is  mainly  office 
work  condncted  at  yonr  own  home,  with  an  occasional 
trip  out  among  the  agents.  No  investment  recinired. 
Also  tHree  salaried  vacancies  in  the  traveling  lepart- 
iBent.  Enolosereferencesand.eelf-addressed  Rtamned 
euveloDeto  PROTISENCE  CO..   Z  CaxtonBldg.,  dUClGO. 


Cleveland 

BEVEL-GEAR 

Cbainlm 

BICYCLE 

fi 

ma 

|Q|HE  Cleveland 
Bevel-Gear 
Chainless  Bicycles 
have  a  standard  of 
value  that  satisfies 
the  most  critical. 

PRICES 
Chainless  Model,  .  $75 
Chain  Models,  $-40,  $50 

.SEND  FOR  OATALOOUK 

MAIN  OFFICE: 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BICYCLES 


SAVE  YOUR  STRENGTH 

You  can  cover  the  same 
ground  with  less  energy 
by  using  the 


Clipp 


Bevel-Gear 
^'  Chainless 


The  secret  is  in  the  Bevel- 
Gear.    Price  $60  and  $75 


CHAIN  WHEELS 

$50  and  $40 


For  Catalogue  ad- 
dress the  Rambler 
office.  North  Franklin 
Street  and  Institute 
Place,Chlcago,  Illinois 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
ByBtem—being  thethema  of  

^'A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  WIscomId,  neatly  bound  Into  •  volume 
of  196  Daeeeand  now  beini;  aent  out  by  the  SavEaMra.  Co. 
SiLEM  O.  is  nnqueetlonably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  , 
lhe«ub]ect|   It  Includes: 

I— Silaee  Crops.        II— Silos. 
III-S?lage.  IV-FeedlngofSIItge. 

V—  Cemparison  of  Sllageand  other  Fetds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modem  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ration! 
for  feeding  stock.    They  are  going  rapidly.  - 
To  avoid  disinterested  Inqairerflthe 

Price  Is  10c.  coio  or  stamps. 
SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


WALL  PAPER 

See  our  samples  before  placing  your  order. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
KAY8ER  &  ALLMAN, 
1214-lG  Usrkct  Street,  FhllRdelphIa,  Pft. 


Brass  Band 

luetrnmentB,  Orums,  Cnlformfl. 
&  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog,  446 
illustrations.  FKKK;  it  gives  in- 
formation for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 
95  Adams  St..  OHIOAOO. 


ladies'  Combination  Jewelry  Set 

Consisting  of  Brooch,  Two  ^Collar-Buttons,  Two 
Cuff-Buttons,  and  Three  Beauty  Pins.    Send  50 
cents  for  one  of  the  Outfitters. 
DEPT.    A,  LOCK  BOX  652,  WHEATON,  ILL. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Typewriting  Course  FREE, 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 
FISK  TELEGRAPH  SCHOOL. 


For  Railroad 
and  Commei- 
cial  Service. 
Paying  positions 

LEBANON,  PA. 


FOLDING  pDpp 
CAMERA  M^r\.MJ,C 

A  model  of  the  uorkiiicn's  art,  wootl  parts  Mahogany  finish,  brass  work  lacquered 
and  [loltslied,  covered  with  Morucco  leather,  fitted  with  high-grade  Achromatic  lens, 
ca|iacity  eight  4x5  incli  plates,  same  as  shown.    You  can  get  this  first-class  camera 
and  a  handsome  Bracelet  with  lock  ami  key  for  selling  our  Oranules.    We  mean 
wliat  we  say  and  will  give  this  reliable  Camera  ahsoUitely  free  if  you  comply  with 
tlie  offer  we  send  to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  To 
quickly  introduce  t>iir  Health  firanules,  a  positive  cure  for  constipation,  indigestion 
and  liver  troubles,  if  yoii  agree  to  sell  only  SIX  bottles  of  firanules  at  2r»  eeiils 
a  bottle,  write  at  once  ami  we  proiii|jtly  send  firanules  by  mail.    Wlien  sold  send 
us  the  ^l.riii  and  we  send  you  a  handsome  Bracelet  together  with  our 
offer  (if  a  folding  Camera  same  day  we  receive  the  money.    This   is  a 
genuine  i.fTer  liy  a  reliable  concern,  and  all  who  receive  the  Bracelet  and 
Camera  for  si^Jlitig  our  Oranules  are  delighted. 

Colonial  Trading  Co..  Dept.  B2,404  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THH  FARM  AISIO  FIRHSIDB 


A.PBII.  IB,  1900 


SHILCS 


"SISTER'S  BEST  FELLER" 

My  sister's  "best  feller"  is  'most  .six-foot-three, 
And  handsome  and  strong  as  a  feller  can  be ; 
And  sis,  she's  so  little  and  slender  and  small. 
You  never  would  think  she  could  boss  him  at  all ; 

But,  my  jing! 

She  don't  do  a  thing 

But  make  him  jump  round  like  he  worked  with 
a  string; 

It  just  makes  me  'shamed  of  him  sometimes,  you 
know. 

To  think  that  he'll  let  a  girl  bully  him  so. 

He  goes  to  walk  with  her  and  carries  her  muff 
And  coats  and  umbrellas,  and  that  kind  of  stuff; 
She  loads  him  with  things  that  must  weigh  'most 
a  ton ; 

And,  honest,  he  likes  it,  as  if  it  was  fun. 

And,  oh,  say! 

When  they  go  to  a  play 

He'll  sit  in  the  parlor  and  fidget  away, 
And  she  won't  come  down  till  it's  quarter  past 
eight, 

And  then  she'll  scold  him  'cause  they  get  there 
so  late. 

He  spends  heaps  of  money  a-buyin'  her  things 
Like  candy  and  flowers  and  presents  and  rings ; 
But  all  he's  got  for  'em's  a  handkerchief-case— 
A  fussed-up  concern  made  of  ribbons  and  lace- 
But,  my  land ! 
He  thinks  it's  just  grand, 

'Cause  she  made  it,  he  says,  "with  her  own  little 
hand." 

He  calls  her  an  "angel"— I  heard  him— and  "saint," 
And  "beautifullest  bein'  on  earth"— but  she  ain't. 

'Fore  I  go  on  an  errand  for  her  any  time 
I  just  make  her  coax  me  and  give  me  a  dime ; 
But  that  great;  big  silly— why,  honest  and  true!— 
He'd  run  forty  miles  if  she  wanted  him  to.  • 

Oh,  gee-whiz! 

I  tell  you  what  'tis! 

I  just  think  it's  awful— those  actions  of  his. 
I  won't  fall  in  love  when  I'm- grown— no,  sir-ee! 
My  sister's  "best  feller"  's  a  warnin'  to  me! 

—Joe  Lincoln,  in  Puck. 


ADVICE  GRATIS 

THERE  arc  two  kinds  of  things,  my  son, 
that  you  should  never  worry  about— those 
things  which  cannot  be  avoided  and 
those  which  can  be.  That  which  cannot 
be  helped  may  as  well  be  accepted  with 
resignation,  and  instead  of  fretting  yourself  about 
that  which  can  be  avoided,  better  save  time  and 
nerve-tissue  by  taking  the  necessary  means  to 
avoid  it. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  things  about 
which  it  is  also  foolish  to  worry— the  things  of  the 
past  and  the  things  of  the  future.  The  former  are 
beyond  mending,  and  therefore,  like  spilt  milk, 
not  to  be  changed  by  lamentations;  and  as  to  the 
latter,  they  may  never  happen,  and  so  your  worri- 
ment  will  be  all  for  nothing. 

Do  not  spend  your  time  in  seeking  what  you  do 
not  wish  to  find,  and  the  finding  of  which  would 
only  serve  to  make  you  miserable. 

If  you  would  succeed  as  a  writer  seek  first  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  turning  out  good  litera- 
ture. Your  reputation  once  gained  you  can  deluge 
the  reading  public  with  the  poorest  kind  of  rot, 
and  the  reading  public  will  devour  it  eagerly  and 
declare  that  such  appetizing  and  nutritious  mental 
food  never  was  before  presented  to  it. 

In  conversation  do  not  attempt  to  utter  brighter 
or  weightier  things  than  others.  This  is  some- 
thing which  never  will  be  forgiven  you.  Use  your 
ears  rather  than  your  tongue  if  you  would  be 
esteemed.  If,  however,  you  must  speak  wise  or 
witty  words,  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  will  flatter 
your  interlocutor  to  think  that  you  merely  give 
utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  were  imparted  by 
his  sayings. 

If  any  one  gets  out  of  temper  with  you  take  care 
to  preserve  your  own  equanimity.  Better  that 
there  should  be  two  fools  than  one,  provided  the 
one  is  not  yourself. 

Do  not  make  yourself  the  burden  of  your  con- 
versation. It  may  be  the  only  subject  with  which 
you  are  at  home,  but  it  is  not  likely  for  that  rea- 
son to  prove  the  more  interesting  to  others,  who 
prefer  to  talk  about  their  own  selves. 

Because  you  are  young,;and  are  finding  out  new 
things  every  day,  do  not  forget  that  it  is  possible 
that  those  things  were  known  to  your  elders  long 
before  you  were  weaned.— Boston  Transcript. 


DREADFUL  THOUGHT 

One  day  four-year-old  Harry  saw  four  funerals 
pass  by  the  house,  and  in  a  little  while  he  began  to 
cry. 

"Oh,  why  don't  I  die!"  he  wailed.  "Heaven 
will  soon  be  full,  and  there  won't  be  any  room  for 
me." 


LE  ENFANT  TERRIBLE 

Caller. (to  child,  whose  mother  has  left  the  room 
for  a  moment)— "Come  here  to  me,  my  dear." 

Enfant  terrible— "No,  I  mustn't  do  that.  Mama 
told  me  I  must  stay  sitting  in  the  chair,  because 
there's  a  hole  in  the  cushion." 


HOW  ROBBIE  SPOILT  THE  ANSWER 

At  a  school  examination  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land the  following  questions  were  asked  by  the 
inspector: 

Inspector— "Now,  boys,  how  many  of  you  are 
there  in  this  class?" 
Boys— "Ten,  sir." 

Inspector— "Quite  right.  Now  tell  me  how 
many  hands  and  feet  are  there  amongst  you?" 

Boys— "Forty,  sir." 

Inspector— "Quite  right." 

After  a  momentary  pause  one  of  the  boys  held 
up  his  hand. 

Inspector— "What  is  it,  my  boy?" 

Boy— "Please,  sir,  there's  only  thirty-nine,  as 
Robbie  Thomson  has  only  got  one  foot."— Spare 
Moments. 


SEASONABLE 

A  strong-minded  woman,  albeit  she  looked  it 
not,  moved  into  a  rather  lonely  suburb,  and  the 
house  was  topsy-turvy  from  the  moving.  On 
the  second  night  the  strong-minded  woman  was 
awakened  by  the  light  of  a  dark-lantern  shining 
into  her  face  from  the  hand  of  a  burglar.  It  was 
the  last  straw,  and  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  exclaimed, 
with  vexation,  "Well,  if  you  can  find  anything  in 
this  house  you're  welcome  to  it;  it's  more  than  I 
can  do!" 

The  burglar  snapped  down  the  slide  of  his  lan- 
tern. "Good-night,"  he  said,  and  left  the  house 
without  touching  a  thing. 


A  COMPANION  PIECE 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  thoughtful  one,  "that 
'Maud  MuUer'  might  he  called  the  companion 
poem  to  'The  Man  With  the  Hoe.'  " 

Quote  the  thoughtless  one,  "I  can't  imagine 
why." 

"Well,  Maud  was  the  girl  with  the  rake,  you 
remember. '  '—Judge. 

i. 

HE  KNEW  THAT  ONE 

A  little  fellow  who  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
learning  the  name  of  the  three  daily  meals  came 
down  to  breakfast  the  other  morning,  when  his 
mama  said,  "Well,  Eollo,  what  meal  is  this?" 

"Oatmeal,"  was  the  confident  reply. 


NEGATIVE  COMFORT 

"Dear  Lord,"  returned  Dorothy  at  her  morning 
devotions,  "I  thank  you  that  you  didn't  make  me 
a  centipede,  'cause  then  'twould  be  awfully  hard 
to  button  up  so  many  shoes  before  breakfast."— 
Judge. 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON'S  RETURN 


1.— Prodigal  son— "Dear  old  home,  I'll  return. 
Father  will  kill  the  fatted  calf,  I'm  sure." 


2.— But  during  his  absence  the  fatted  calf  had 
grown  considerably— 


.3.— And  the  prodigal  was  given  a  lively  recep- 
tion.—Boston  Herald. 


You  worry  over  trifles,  and  strange  fancies,  born  of  a  disordered 
mind,  rob  you  of  sleep.  Things  which  would  not  trouble  you  in 
the  day  take  horrible  shape  at  night  and  bring  dreams  which  rob  your 
sleep  of  benefit.  Or  you  toss  uneasily,  asking  for  morning  to  come. 
Sights  and  sounds  annoy  you  and  stillness  oppresses  you.  You  com- 
plain of  numbness  and  a  prickling  "sensation  in  the  limbs.  You  are 
•♦an  absent-minded  beggar." 

That's  Ncrvovs 
Prostration 

"  During  last  year  I  was  suffering  with  nervous  prostration.  For  weeks  I 
grew  worse,  became  thin,  could  not  sleep,  had  no  appetite,  and  was  in  a 
wretcked  condition.  After  taking  several  kinds  of  medicines  without  re- 
sult, I  took  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  with  more  than  pleasing  results.  My  appe- 
tite returned,  I  slept  soundly,  my  strength  and  weight  increased,  and  now  I 
am  well  and  strong  without  the  slightest  trace  of  my  old  trouble.  Indeed,  I 
would  hardly  believe  it  possible  for  medicine  to  bring  about  such  a  change 
in  any  person. ".^ — Clara  Mealy,  Winter  Hill,  Somerville,  Mass.,  Dec.  21,  1899. 

A  deliciovs  and  highly  scientific  blend  of  the  strongest  and  purest 

vegetable  extracts. 

That's  AYER'S 

Manufactured  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  graduate  in  phar- 
macy, a  graduate  in  chemistry,  and  a  graduate  in  medicine. 

.# 

You  are  as  tired  in  the  morning  as  you  are  at  night,  and  yet  your 
tired  doesn't  bring  sweet,  sound  sleep.  You  have  an  appetite,  yet 
food  seems  to  nauseate  you.  Your  mind  does  not  respond  quickly 
and  your  memory  fails  you.  You  lack  energy,  the  eyes  droop,  the 
head  is  tired  and  heavy.  You  want  to  do  many  things,  yet  do  no 
one  thing  satisfactorily.     Most  hkely. 

That's  OvcrworK 

"  Last  July  my  oldest  daughter  was  taken  sick,  and  I  was  on  my  feet,  it 
seemed  to  me,  night  and  day  for  weeks  taking  care  of  her.  I  had  no  other 
help  than  that  which  my  husband  gave  me,  and  by  the  time  daughter  began 
to  mend  I  was  down  sick  myself.  I  was  discouraged,  and  did  not  care  much 
whether  I  lived  or  died.  My  husband  got  me  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 
and  its  effects  were  magical.  Two  bottles  of  this  medicine  put  me  on  my 
feet  and  made  a  well  woman  of  me." — Jane  M.  Brown,  Bentonsport,  Iowa, 
Jan.  ly,  1900. 


SILVER  WATCH  FREES 

These  "Watcheiare  Solid  Silver,  Ladies'  or  Gents'  aue,  and 
ftt  retail  Tiould  cost  upwards  of  18.  or  910,  but  to  iotroduco 
our  Persian  Petrified  Perfumery  tto  vrillseod  you  this  Watch 
Free  jf  yoa  take  advantaeo  of  our  marveloua  offer. 
If  yoa  want  one  CUT  THIS  OCT  write  tdus  without 
delay.  With  your  letter  aend  us  your  name  k  pos  toffico 
address  and  we  will  send  you  on  consignment,  to  aell 
for  5  cents  each,  £0  cases  of  Persian  Petrified  Per- 
fumery and  our  offer.  After  you  receive  the  beautiful 
Watch  we'bhall  eipect  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends 
and  call  their  attention  to  this  advertiscmeDt,  The 
Watch  is  sent  Free,  by  Rcristered  Post,  on  your  com- 
plying with  our  advertisement,  and  the  marveloua 
offer  which  we  send,  and  it  is  Fully  'Warranted. 
You  will  be  more  than  satisfied.    Address  at  odcc, 

PERSIAN  PERFUMERY  CO., 
19  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED  „^AN 


with  horse  and 
buggy,  to  sell 
Pasture  Stock  Food.  Salary 
J15.00  per  week  and  10  per  cent  on  all  sales.  Farmer 
preferred.  Previous  experience  not  essential. 
PASTURE  STOCK  FOOD  is  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  iu  practical  aud  scientific  feeding,  and  is 
sold  on  an  absolute  guarautee.  Steady,  permanent 
trade  easily  established.  Sample  bag,  sufflcieiit  for 
two  weeks'  feeding,  free.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver  to  cover  express  charges.  PASTURE  STOCK 
FOOD  COMPANY,  301  Boyce  Building.  Chicago. 


PILES  CURED 

I  IkkV  AT  HOME 

By  the  Use  of 

"WIERTANNO" 

A  specific  for  the  immediate  relief  and  perma- 
nent cure  of  Blind,  Bleeding,  Itching  and  Pro- 
truding Piles.  Price,  postpaid  50  cents. 

Our  Guarantee :  We  will  refund  the  price 
paid  for  this  remedy  in  any  case  of  Piles  it  does 
not  cure.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 
Mertanno  Pharmacal  Co..  403  Scott  St..  Covington,  Ky^ 


DON'T  BE  HARD  UP 

Piatlni^.  GcDta  aod  Ladies  at  bomv 
or  traveling,  taking  orders,  using  and 
selliDg  Prof  (irray'a  Platers,  plates. 
Watchea,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles, 
andall  metal  goods.  NoezperienceibeaTy 
plate,  modern  metboda.  We  do  plating, 
manufacture  oat6t3,  all  sizes.  Guaran- 
teed. Only  ouCQt3  complete,  aU  tools, 
lathea,  materials,  etc.,  ready  for  work. 
We  teach  yon  tbe  art,  fumisb  secrets 

 Write  today.  Teatimonials.  samples, 

etc.  FREE.  C.  GRAY  &  CO.,  PLATIKG  WORKS,  8,  Cincinnati,  0. 


J|k  ^m^^         W\  S\  Send  usyouraddress 

X      ■«  d  II ay  OUl  G  Wtomake$3adPy 

■      |H_^B  V  absolutely  sure;  we 

^B^^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.    Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
cvplain  the  business  fully;  reuieniber  we  guarantee  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  ^  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure,  write  at  once. 
EOXAL  IIUMUFACTtaiNti  CUt   Box  64,   DETROIT,  SUCH. 


$83^  MONTHLY  SALARY 

IPWWPAYABLK  WEEKLY  with  EXPENSES 
Men  or  Women  to  represent  us  in  their  own  state.  Your 
duties  to  take  cliarge  of  solicitors  and  attend  to  collectlone. 
IN  olnvcBtment  required,  Seud  stamp  for  application  blank. 
CO-OPERATIVE  CO.,  305  Star  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


J  M  A*V  Silk  Priage  Cftrds.  Loto.  Tratitp&reDt,  EU- 
I^L/  ■  cort  &  AcquiLintance  Cftrds,  New  Putilet, 
9^Wmm  I  New  G&mes,  PnmliuQ  Articles,  Ac  FiocaS 
B&mplo  Book  of  YisiiiDg  &  Hidden  Name  Jk  ■  m|A 
C&rds,  Biccest  CaUloKue-  Send  2c  sUmp  I!  A  Ullx 
for  »U.  OHIU  CARD  CO..  CADIZ,  OHIO.  UHIIUU 


GOLDOMETER  !:/;teV«r «:M"a"d 

/y.^  Slher,  aKo  llodh  and  Nrt'dk'H.    Circular  3  rents. 
B.  «.  STACFFEK,  Dept.  F.  F,,  UarrUburg,  Pa. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  Amusement 
Books.  Catalog  free.  T.  8.  J>EMSOJ(, 
Publisher,    Kept.    6,  CHICAGO. 


Wf»  Pav  ^18  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES 

ll\^t  %MJ  to  men  with  ri.^-s  t.)  introduce  uiir  Poultry 

Compound.  Send  stamp.  Javelle  Hlfg.  Co..  Dept.  5S,  Parsons,  Kan. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mrs.  L.Lanier, Mar 
_  -tin, Tenn.  .writes:' 

"Ilreduced  my  weight  2  I  lb".  In  15  days 
without  any  unpleasant  effeotk  whateTer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense". 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particalars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for4  cents  for  postage, etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


THE  ELECTRICITY 

from  tlie  Iiatteries  will  turn  a  needle 
through  yiiur  table  or  hand.  Cures 
Rheumatism,  Liver  and  Kidney  dis- 
ease, weak  and  lame  back,  etc.  For 
advertising  purposes  we  will  give 
ONE  BELT  FREE  to  one  person  in 
each  localitv.  Address  E.  J.SnEAD 
\  CO.,  Depll  No.  369,  Vlneland,  N.  J. 


ItUPTUftE 

detention  from  work.  No  retur 


Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

 tlon,  pain,  danger  or 

return  of  Ruptyre  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE.  Box  F,  Adams.  N.  V. 


Fuclal  BleniUhes,Tetter,SaIt 
Rlieum.  Barber*H  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Rlne  Worm,  Itchlns 

—  —  —  Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 

Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  S6c.  A.  O.  P1L80X, 
Pharmacist,  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


Myself  cured,  I  will  gladly  inform  any  one  addicted  to 

Morphine,  Opium,  Laudanum  or  Cocaine 

OF  A  XEVER-FAILINC.  HARMLESS  HOME  CURE. 
MRS.  M.  F.  BALDWIN,  P.  O.  Box  1318,  Chlcaeo,  HI. 


OPIUM 


and  LiQiior  lla1>lt  cured  In  10  to 
SO  days.  >'o  pay  till  cured.  Write 

I>K.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  A3,  Lebanon,  Ohio* 


W.ANTPn  A(iPNT&  i"  every  county  to  sell  "Family 
nftniCI/  nUCniJ  Memorials;"  good  profits  and 
steady  work.    Address  Campbell  &  Co.,  1S8  Plum  St.,  flgUi,  ill. 


Coe's  Eczema  Cure  $1  25c.  box  of  ns. 


COE  CUEa.  CO.,  CUielud,  O. 


BED-WETTING 


OUBED.  Sample  FBEB. 
Oi.  F.  E.  Uay.Bloomiagtoa,  OL 


Ar»iv  10, 1900 


tme;  f^arm  aind  rireside 
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and  IRON 

MOINTAIN 
ROITE 

Low  Rate 

Excursions 
to  the  West 
and  Southwest... 

TICKETS  ON  SALE 

APRIL  17th 

For  Further  Information,  Folders, 
Land  Pamphlets,  Maps,  Etc., 
address  any  agent  of  the 
,  X.  company,  or 

M.  C.  TOWIVSEIND 
Qeneral  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
St.  Uouis,  iVIo. 


SOLID  GOLD  RINQS  F 

SeQd  full  name  am 
I  addresi  and  we  fur-  | 
I  sniix  you  12  fast  seU- 
I  ing  Scarf  Pins,  Heavy  I 
1  Gold  Plate,  diflerentl 
I  8tyles,s«twitli  JPre-  [ 
1  clous  Oemg.  £x- 
I  pertfl  can't  tell  them  I 
I  fromthe  genuincYou  I 
j  »el  I  them  at  10c.  each,  f 
I  return  us  $1.20,  audi 
I  we  give  you  FREE  I 
I  eitherofthese SOLID  I 
GOLD  RINQS. Wei 
I  make  them.  You  can't  | 
I  get  them  elsewhere. 
I    We  take  back  piiu  | 
I  Dot  BOld. 

HEJIRY  MUNDELL  DIAMOND  PIN  CO. 

 155  FRIENDSHIP  ST.,  Providence,  R,  I. 

WALTHAMif?.'-e^ 

Watches  are  the  best.  Kead 
our  great  bargain:  Cut  this 
out  and  send  tt  to  us  with 
your  address  and  we  "will 
send  you  C.  O.  P.  for  ex- 
ambiation  before  paying 
one  cent,  One  beautiful  HK 
gold  plated,  double  hunting 
«ase  %vatch,  stem  vind  and 
set,Lad!ee'orGente'elze, 
fitted  witb  fine  jeweled 
works;  a  guaranteed  time- 
keeper, equal  in  appearance 
to  a  $50.00  gold  filled  watch 
warrantedfor20yenrs.  If  sat- 
isfactory pay  express  agent 
fS.SSandcharges.  Address 
W,  HILL  MDSE.  CO. 
94l  STATE  ST.,  tUlCAtJO. 

WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  MAKING 


$ 


OO  A  WEEK 


-EASY- 


I  and  steady  work,  home  or  traveling,  selUng 

BRADFORD'S  AUTOMATIC  WASHER 

Does  complete  washing,  from  fine  laces  to  heavy  quilts,  in  15  to  30 
minutes,  without  rubbing-.  Put  the  clothes  in,  machine  does  the 
rest.  Cheaper,  cleaner,  better  than  old-stj'le  back-breaking  wash- 
boards and  machines.  Positively  tlie  best  selling,  most  legitimate 
article  on  the  market.  Mr.  HalHnun,  of  N.  Y.,  sold  three  dozen 
first  week.  Mr.  Bobb,  of  Ind.,  made  $12  in  one  day.  Miss  Stevens, 
of  Tenn.,  $138  a  month.  Everybody  wants  one  when  they  see 
it  work.  Many  making  ^Cn  A  U/CCI^  appointing  agents 
supplying  the  big  demand.  ^jU  A  WuL^  WHY  NOT  YOU? 
Write  to-day  for  how  to  get  an  Acent's  Sample  Kree.  We 
start  you  in  business.  No  scheme,  fraud  or  fake  methods.  Address 
BKADFORD  A:  CO.,  B  40,  CtNCtNNATI,  OHIO. 


Solid  GOLD  ^;rjd^  or  SiLVER 

f dated  Bracelet  sent^^^Sf^a^ftfree  to  any  one  for  sell- 
DgSBetaofourlADIESll^^rJ^^XlGOLD  plated  Dress  Pins 
for 25c.  a  aet ;  (each  pin  B^^fjg^^^set  with  an  exquisite 
Jewel,)  Simply  send  ^Sffu^^^a  y°^^  name  &  addrcs.s  & 
we  will  send  you  the  X&v^Sr^v  postpaid.  When 

■old.send  us  the  money  ^wsMsar  &  we  will  send  you  the 
Bracelet.  The  chain  le  ^^^g^  beautifully  engraved  & 
the  lock  openfl  with  a  dainty  little  key.  We  trust  you  &  will 
take  baqk  all  the  fiins  you  cannot  Bell.   Write  to-day. 

THE  MAXWELL  CO.,  Dept.  555,  St.  Loula,  Mo. 

$14  HI  IT  COSTS  NOTHING 

to  try  our  Sewing-  Machines.  We 
rsbip  direct  from  factory  to  consu- 
1  mer.   Save  agents  profits,   30  days 
free  trial.   117.500  sold.  Warranted 
'  20  Years.    All  attachments  free. 

-  '  $40.00  Arllneton  for  $14.00 

a    nii^SSSI  945.00  Arlington  for  $16.00 

1 960.00  Kenwood  for  #31.50 

I  Other  Machines  at  $8,  99«S;«11.50 
JiHustrated  catalogue  and  testimoniala 
■*  tree.   Write  at  once  for  our  special 

frelffhtoffer.  Address,  CASH  BUYERS*  UNION, 
158-164 W.VanBurenSt.,B-  7,  Chicagro,!!!. 

%m  CUIB    .^^^^^v     Skll  "7^  A  Bicycle  Com-' 

OnH* "J  plete.  Unguaranteed. 
■  Jn^^^ff^^^^  Sllrf^  fiLA  Bays  an  Ilp-To-Date 

AN       ./^ITf^^^^HB  *r'^-*'V  Model.  Fully  guarauteed. 
V^Xcft  ll^^^in^^i  <L^7  CABujsa  Full  Racing 
I  WV/  l^Iw^ ^  Shop -worn 

-i   ^^<Ll1*^    Bicycles  from  ?10  up.  2nd  Hand 

IWheelsfrom$5.00up.  We  want 
agents  everywhere.  64  page  cata- 
logue of  bicycle  parts  and  repairs 
ft-ee.  Write  for  Catalogues  and  see 
how  you  can  get  a  Bicycle  free  by 
r*^___^__  helping  us  advertise.  AJdrrss  Dept. 

'nFPfl^T        VICTOE  MANPG.  CO. 
 l/UWtJI  I  161-167  PlymouthPl.,CMciigo.  Ul. 

Cbe  Hew  Process 

(PATENT  APPLIED  FOR) 
Will  keep  foods,  raw  or  cooked,  fresh  for  weeks,  with- 
out coat.   NO  ICE,  NO  tllEMICALS.   Complete  appliance, 

capacity  two  gallons,  and  full  information  for  S3.0O.  

TM/^i^ttia  "^^n  ^i&ve  exclusive  territory  and  staple 
Jim^mg  business.  ORIN  PARKER,  aj,  Rocliester,  N.Y. 

If)  Wppk?'^-''^-"^^^^^^  Iflp 
lu  mmd  pfe^-i?,~-,jreT"o'?  111k 

adventure  and  full  itilnlni;  reports  weekly.  Tenth 
year.  Solely  to  introdaoe  the  paper  it  will  be  sent  lo 
week«  on  trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  six  50c. ;  12  for  §1. 
Stamp3  taken.  iLLua9R.\TKD  weekly,  drnver,  <or,o. 


,    I   HOUSEHOLD  f  h 

[continued  from  page  13] 
RICE 

THE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  published 
a  book,  written  by  Dr.  Knapp,  on 
"Rice  Culture  in  the  United  States." 
Of  the  use  of  rice  Dr.  Knapp  says:  "As  a 
food  material  rice  is  nutritious  and  easily 
digestible.  In  comparison  with  other  grains 
it  is  poor  in  protein  and  fat  and  correspond- 
ingly rich  in  carbohydrates.  The  relative 
value  of  rice  and  wheat  based  on  the  total 
nutritive  material  is  87  to  82.54. 

There  is  no  doubt  there  would  be  much 
more  rice  eaten  if  people  more  generally 
knew  of  the  many  toothsome  and  nutritive 
dishes  which  may  be  prepared  from  it.  In 
the  Northern  states  rice  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
dessert,  boiled  and  served  with  some  sweet 
sauce,  or  made  into  a  pudding  w^ith  milk  and 
eggs.  In  rice-producing  countries  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  Irish  potato  to  a  large 
extent,  but  the  boiled  rice  of  these  countries 
is  a  very  different  dish  from  the  solid,  pasty 
article  which  is  frequently  served  by  ignor- 
ant cooks. 

Eice  when  properly  boiled  should  be  dry 
and  white,  each  grain  thoroughly  cooked 
and  soft  and  yet  whole  and  separate.  To 
attain  this  result,  pick  the  rice  over  care- 
fully and  wash  it  in  warm  water.  Have  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water  slightly  salted 
on  the  stove,  into  which  sprinkle  the  rice 
slowly,  so  that  it  will  not  stop  boiling.  Let 
the  rice  boil  steadily  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  drain  off  all  the  water  and  set  the 
saucepan  on  the  back  of  the  stove  with 
the  cover  partly  off,  where  it  will  keep 
warm  and  the  moisture  will  pass  off  in 
steam.  Shake  the  saucepan  well  and  empty 
the  rice  into  a  dish.  Serve  as  potatoes  to 
be  dressed  with  gravy  from  the  roast,  with 
plain  tomato  sauce  or  curried  tomatoes. 
Rice  is  also  excellent  boiled  as  above  and 
then  prepared  with  cheese  as  macaroni. 

I  add  some  receipts  taken  from  a  cook-book 
published  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in 
1847.  The  author  says:  "This  book  is  a 
selection  from  family  receipt-books  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  have  kindly  placed 
their  manuscripts  at  my  disposal."  Among 
these  receipts  are  more  than  fifty  dishes  in 
which  rice  forms  a  part  of  the  ingredients. 

Rice  Soup.— Put  six  ounces  of  rice  in  a 
two-quart  pot  of  water,  boil  for  an  hour, 
thicken  with  the  yolks  of  two,  four  or  six 
eggs  beaten  with  some  cream,  a  little  flour 
and  six  ounces  of  butter.  Serve  with  grated 
Parmesan  cheese. 

Rice  Muffins.— To  half  a  pint  of  boiled 
rice  add  a  teacupful  of  milk,  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  one  spoonful  of  butter  and 
enough  wheat-flour  to  make  the  batter  as 
thick  as  pound-cake.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
The  same  receipt  with  less  flour  makes  grid- 
dle-cakes. 

Rice  Spidek-bkead.— A  cupful  of  cold 
boiled  rice,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  three  eggs. 
Beat  the  rice  and  flour  together,  add  the 
eggs,  beat  the  mixture  well,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  spider. 

Rice  Flannel-caI^es.— Half  a  pint  of 
soft-boiled  rice,  a  teacupful  of  cream,  a  tea- 
cupful  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  yeast,  and  flour 
to  make  batter.  Let  rise,  and  bake  on  a 
griddle. 

Cabolina  Eice-bkead. — Boil  a  pound  of 
rice  until  it  is  quite  soft;  when  it  is  cool 
mix  with  it  yeast  and  salt  as  for  other  bread, 
and  wheat-flour  enough  to  make  a  dough 
that  you  can  knead.  Let  it  rise  in  a  warm 
place,  then  make  into  loaves,  let  rise  again 
and  bake. 

Eice  Ceumpets.— One  and  one  half  pints 
of  rice-flour,  one  pint  of  milk,  a  dessert-spoon- 
ful of  butter  and  four  spoonfuls  of  yeast. 
Stir  all  together,  cover  the  dish  and  set  it  in 
a  warm  place  to  rise.  Bake  on  a  griddle. 
In  the  above  receipts,  where  yeast  is  not  used 
tartaric  acid  and  soda  are  mentioned,  as  this 
was  in  the  days  before  baking-powders  were 
known. 

French  Pilau.— Cut  up  and  boil  a  pair 
of  young  fowls.  When  they  are  tender  take 
them  out  and  put  a  pound  of  rice  into  the 
same  water  and  let  it  cook  until  soft.  Then 
mix  into  the  rice  a  spoonful  of  butter,  a  tea- 
cupful of  milk  and  two  beaten  eggs.  Put 
half  of  this  mixture  in  the  bottom  of  a  pud- 
ding-dish, lay  in  the  fowls,  and  spread  the 
remainder  of  the  rice  over  the  top.  Bake 
until  a  light  brown. 

Rice  is  a  good  article  to  experiment  with. 
It  is  good  in  so  many  different  ways,  and 
confbines  so  readily  with  almost  any  flavor 
that  its  possibilities  are  almost  inexhausti- 
ble. Maida  McL. 


HOW  HE  KNEW  THAT  HE  WAS  CURED 


A  DOG  called  as  A  WITNESS  TO  A  CUBE 
OF  DYSPEPSIA 

"How  do  I  know  I  was  cured?  Well,  it's 
this  way,"  said  the  man  to  the  reporter.  "I 
used  to  come  home  from  work  feeling  uglier 
than  sin.  When  the  dog  saw  me  coming 
he'd  put  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  sneak 
under  the  back  porch.  When  I  went  into 
the  kitchen  the  cat  dived  under  the  cook- 
stove,  and  as  soon  as  the  children  heard  my 
voice  they'd  stop  their  play  and  go  and  sit 
on  the  stairs  and  talk  in  whispers.  My  wife 
looked  at  me  anxiously,  not  daring  to  speak 
until  I  spoke  first  and  she  could  judge  what 
mood  I  was  in.  When  we  sat  down  to  table 
the  little  ones  could  hardly  eat  for  fear  of 
me.  That's  the  way  I  was  while  I  was  suf- 
fering  from  'stomach  trouble.' 


"Now  when  I  go  home  the  dog  copies 
bounding  down  the  road,  barking  a  welcome. 
Little  Dick  and  Annie  race  to  see  who'll  get 
to  father  first,  and  the  wife  stands  at  the 
door  waiting,  with  all  her  heart  in  her  eyes. 
The  children  laugh  and  chat  through  sup- 
per, and  romp  afterward  till  bedtime,  and 
their  little  voices  are  music  to  me.  If  you 
don't  believe  me,  ask  my  family.  No,  ask 
the  dog,  he's  absolutely  impartial." 

"And  you  attribute  your  cure  to  the  use  of 
Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery?" 
said  the  reporter. 

"What  else  can  I  attribute  it  to?"  was  the 
reply.  "I  doctored  for  years  without  any 
benefit.  I  tried  everything  I  could  hear  of, 
but  I  kept  getting  worse.  One  day  my  wife 
read  a  testimonial  to. a  cure  of  a  case  which 
was  like  mine.  The  writer  said  that  'Golden 
Medical  Discovery'  had  made  a  new  man 
of  him.  She  got  a  bottle  unbeknown  to  me, 
and  I  was  mad  at  her,  too,  for  wasting  the 
money.  I  let  the  bottle  stay  awhile  and 
wouldn't  touch  it.  One  day  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  use  the  stuff  up,  so  I  began. 
I  felt  better  after  using  that  bottle,  and  got 
some  more,  and  I  kept  it  up  until  I  felt  like 
a  well  man.  I  gained  fifteen  pounds  in  two 
months,  and  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life 
than  I  do  now.  Of  course  I  give  the  credit 
to  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery. 
If  it's  a  coincidence  I  advise  every  one  that 
wants  a  similar  coincidence  to  use  the  'Dis- 
covery.'" 

A  GREAT  SUFFEBEB 

"I  was  a  great  sufi'erer  from  dyspepsia  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  was  a  complete  phys- 
ical wreck,"  writes  Mr.  Preston  F.  Fenster- 
macher,  of  Egypt,  Lehigh  Co.,  Penna.  "Had 
many  torturing,  gnawing  and  aching  pains 
—I  think  that  about  all  that  a  dyspeptic  has 
or  ever  could  have.  I  also  suffered  much 
with  constipation.  I  tried  many  different 
medicines  which  were  recommended  to  cure 
the  trouble,  but  these  only  made  me  worse, 
and  my  condition  was  more  sluggish  and 
weak  than  before.  It  seemed  that  I  was 
getting  worse  all  the  time.  At  the  same 
time  my  stomach  was  so  weak  that  the  least 
and  easiest  kind  of  food  to  digest  would  get 
sour  in  my  stomach,  and  I  had  such  a  weak 
and  debilitated  appearance  that  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  hardly  any  blood  in  my  whole 
body.  Muscles  were  soft  and  flabby,  circu- 
lation poor  and  slow.  Suffered  greatly  from 
cold  hands  and  feet.  I  wrote  to  a  number 
of  medical  firms  for  medicine  and  advice, 
and  most  of  them  asked  of  me  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  cure  me,  but  this  I  could  not  afford. 
At  last  I  came  across  an  advertisement  of 
Dr.  Pierce's.  I  read  it  through  and  thought 
to  myself  this  firm  must  have  some  sympa- 
thy with  suffering  humanity.  I  wrote  to 
them  for  a  question-list  blank,  which  I  filled 
out  and  returned  to  them,  stating  my  symp- 
toms and  pains.  To  rny  great  surprise  I  re- 
ceived by  return  mail  the  best  and  most 
substantial  advice  that  I  ever  before  read. 
This  advice  gave  me  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  World's  Dispensary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, even  so  great  that  I  at  once  left  off  all 
former  remedies  and  tried  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  'Pleasant 
Pellets.'  I  used  about  eight  vials  of  the 
'Pellets'  and  ten  bottles  of  the  'Discovery,' 


which  brought  me  back  to  my  former  state 
of  health." 

Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
cures  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  other  or- 
gans of  digestion  and  nutrition.  When  the 
stomach  is  cured  diseases  which  seem  re- 
mote from  the  stomach  are  cured  with  it, 
because  many  forms  of  disease  affecting  the 
lungs,  heart,  liver,  kidneys  and  other  or- 
gans have  their  origin  in  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  the  digestive  and 
nutritive  system.  What  is  known  as  "weak 
stomach"  invariably  brings  other  organs 
down  to  a  similar  level  of  weakness.  The 
body  is  sustained  by  food.  All  its  strength 
comes  from  food  after  it  has  been  digested 
and  assimilated.  When  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  powers  fail  the  body  fails  of 
proper  nutrition,  and  the  loss  of  strength 
which  ensues  is  felt  proportionately  by  each 
organ  of  the  body,  because  each  organ  of 
the  body  is  only  partly  nourished.  When 
Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures 
the  diseased  stomach  and  re-establishes 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  power  the 
starved  and  weakened  organs  at  once  begin 
to  be  nourished  back  into  strength. 

A  VERY  BAD  CASE 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  of  the  great  benefit  I 
hav^  received  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,"  writes  Mr.  G. 
B.  Bird,  of  Byrnside,  Putnam  Co.,  West  Va. 
"It  cured  me  of  a  very  bad  case  of  indiges- 
tion, associated  with  torpid  liver.  Before  I 
began  the  use  of  'Golden  Medical  Discovery' 
I  had  no  appetite ;  could  not  sleep,  nor  work 
but  very  little.  The  little  that  I  ate  did  not 
agree  with  me,  was  constipated,  and  life 
was  a  misery  to  me.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Pierce, 
giving  the  symptoms,  and  asked  for  advice. 
He  advised  me  to  try  the  'Golden  Medical 
Discovery,'  so  I  began  the  use  of  it,  and 
after  taking  four  bottles  I  felt  so  well  that  I 
went  to  work,  but  soon  got  worse,  so  I  again 
began  the  use  of  it  and  used  it  about  eight 
weeks  longer,  when  I  was  permanently 
cured.  I  took  in  all  twelve  bottles  of  the 
'Discovery'  and  some  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Pleas- 
ant Pellets  in  connection  with  the  'Dis- 
covery.' " 

Sick  people  are  invited  to  consult  Dr. 
Pierce  by  letter,  free.  All  correspondence 
strictly  private  and  sacredly  confidential. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

It  sometimes  happens  ,  that  the  desir«  to 
make  a  little  more  profit  tempts  a  dealer  to 
offer  some  less  meritorious  medicine  as  "just 
as  good"  as  Doctor  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  The  customer  will  be  quite  safe 
in  saying  that  there  is  nothing  else  just  as 
good  as  the  "Discovery"  for  his  condition. 
It  can  be  relied  on  and  has  a  record  behind 
it  of  authentic  cures  which  no  similar  med- 
icine can  duplicate. 

BETTER  THAN  GOLD 

is  wisdom,  and  the  choicest  of  all  wisdom  is 
that  which  teaches  how  we  may  live  a 
healthful  and  happy  life.  Dr.  Pierce's  Com- 
mon Sense  Medical  Adviser  points  the  path 
of  health  so  plainly  that  no  wayfarer  need 
err  therein.  It  deals  with  the  great  topics 
of  human  origin  and  reproduction  in  a  com- 
mon-sense way.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  in 
plain  English.  This  great  book,  containing 
1008  large  pages,  with  durable  cloth  binding, 
is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  31  one-cent  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  If  satisfied 
to  have  the  book  in  paper  cover,  send'  only 
21  stamps  for  expense  of  mailing.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FRENCH  POSTAGE-STAMPS 

France  is  preparing  her  new  postage- 
stamp,  which  is  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. The  day  it  opens  to  the  public  that 
stamp,  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five 
and  thirty  centimes,  will  be  on  sale  and  in 
use  everywhere.  It  is  not  as  if  the  label 
showed  the  head  of  the  president,  as  in  the 
case  of  America;  or  of  a  sovereign,  as  in 
empires  and  kingdoms.  The  design  was 
insuggestive  of  date  and  independent  of 
time,  so  long  as  the  republic  lasted.  But 
the  Exhibition  is  to  make  much  that  was  old 
obsolete.  The  new  stamp  will  show  the  re- 
public, a  seated  figure,  holding  a  tablet,  on 
which  is  written,  "Droits  de  I'homme."  On 
a  cartouche,  wreathed  with  laurels,  will  be 
inscribed  the  value  of  the  stamp,  and  the 
legend  "Republique  Francaise"  will  be 
read  underneath. — London  News. 


LOW  RATE  HOME  SEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain Route  are  now  running  a  series  of  excursions 
to  the  West  and  Southwest,  tickets  on  sale  April 
17th,  at  very  low  rates.  Maps,  folders,  time- 
cards  and  illustrated  pamphlets  on  the  various 
states  mailed  free  on  application  to  H.  C.  Town- 
send,  O.  P.  and  T.  Agent,  St.  Louis. 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 


SMUT  OF  OATS 

THE  spores  gain  an  entrance  during 
tlie  germination  of  the  seed.  If  the 
spores  sticking  to  the  surface  of  the 
grain  can  be  killed  the  disease  can 
be  almost  wholly  prevented.  To  kill  the 
spores  the  seed  is  soaked  in  hot  water  or 
in  certain  chemicals.  The  hot-water  treat- 
ment is  the  cheapest,  but  on  small  quantities 
it  is  not  so  convenient  of  application  as 
the  other  method.  To  apply  the  hot-water 
treatment,  soak  the  seed-oats  in  water 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  133  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. The  grain,  in  about  half-bushel 
quantities,  is  placed  in  a  sack,  wire-netting 
cage  or  other  closed  receptacle  allowing  free 
access  of  water  and  plunged  in  the  water, 
which  should  be  in  a  large  tub,  kettle  or  vat. 
It  should  be  kept  in  the  water,  being  mean- 
time rotated  and  plunged,  about  ten  minutes. 
A  thermometer  should  be  at  hand  constantly, 
for  if  the  temperature  is  too  high  the  seed 
will  be  injured,  and  if  too  low  the  smut  will 
not  be  killed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dip  the 
seed  first  into  water  about  110  degrees  to  120 
degrees  Fahrenheit  so  that  the  hotter  water 
will  not  be  so  much  cooled  by  the  process. 
After  that  treatment  the  seed  is  spread  out 
on  a  floor  to  dry. 

The  second  method  for  treating  oat-smut 
is  to  soak  the  seed  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  one  and  one 
half  pounds  to  twenty-five  gallons  of  water. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  completely  wet  all 
the  grains.  The  solution  should  be  kept  in 
a  wooden  vessel.— Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  MARKET-GARDENING 

Kumbers  of  inquiries  come  to  the  editors 
of  horticultural  and  agricultural  news- 
papers of  gardening  profits  that  may  be 
made  out  of  growing  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  market.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  climate  and  the 
adaptability  of  varieties  to  these  conditions ; 
but  one  essential  is  over  all,  and  that  is  the 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  after 
they  have  been  raised.  Even  when  there 
are  markets  convenient  a  person  may  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  market- 
ing. It  takes  nearly  as  much  art  to  know 
how  to  sell  as  it  does  to  know  how  to  raise 
the  article  in  the  first  place.  In  brief,  the 
success  of  any  proposed  market-gardening 
plan  depends  as  much  on  the  man  himself 
as  on  the  natural  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate. — Meehan's  Monthly. 

TOADS  IN  THE  GARDEN 

Have  you  learned  to  value  the  full  worth 
of  toads  in  your  warfare  against  insects? 
L)o  you  instruct  the  boys  that  they  are  gen- 
uine friends,  not  foes?  If  not,  learn  the 
lesson  from  the  farmers  of  France.  In  many 
rural  communities  the  Frenchmen  piit  up 
boards  with  this  inscription:  "Toads  help 
agriculture ;  destroy  twenty  to  thirty  insects 
each  hour.  Don't  kill  toads."  And  this  of 
birds :  "Birds.  Each  department  of  France 
loses  yearly  millions  of  francs  by  the  injury 
done  by  insects.  Don't  kill  the  birds." 
— Vick's  Magazine. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS  NOTICED 

The  a  B  C  of  Ferret  Culture.  By  N.  A. 
Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio.  A  treatise  on  the  breed- 
ing, feeding,  care  and  management  of  ferrets. 
Price  12  cents. 

His  LoRDsnrp,  the  Belgian  Hare.  By  A.  M. 
Lambert.  Treatise  on  the  breeding,  care,  man- 
agement and  development  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  rabbits.  Price  25  cents.  Published  by  Star 
Printing  Co.,  .Jacksonville,  111. 

Vegetable-gardexino.  a  manual  on  the 
growing  of  vegetables  for  home  use  and  market- 
ing. By  Samuel  B.  Green,  professor  of  horticul- 
ture in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn.  Second  edition.  Kevised,  8vo.,  240 
pages,  122  illustrations. 

catalogues  received 

John  Z.  Faust,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  thoroughbred  poultry. 

Edward  Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  hardy  ferns  and  flowers,  shrubs, 
roses,  etc. 

McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  imported  French  Coach  and  Perche- 
ron  stallions. 

The  Link-Belt  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Illustrated  descriptive  circular  of  the  Link-belt 
box  water  elevator. 

C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Freeport,  111.  Almanac  and 
poultry  annual  of  best  strain  of  imported  and  do- 
mestic fowls,  and  incubators  and  brooders. 

W.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  N.  J.  Illustrated 
catalogue  from  the  Universal  horticultural  estab- 
lishment describing  new,  rare  and  beautiful  seeds 
and  bulbs. 

Cash  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Catalogue  of  vehicles,  harness,  farm  implements, 
horse-powers,  corn-shellers,  feed-cutters,  feed- 
cookers,  engines,  boilers,  many  farm  specialties, 
etc. 
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1900  "ALPHA-BABY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Great  as  has  been  the  previous  superiority  of  the  "Alpha" 
De  Laval  machines  to  other  separators,  the  20TH 
CENTUEY  "Alpha"  developments  place  them  still 
further  above  the  possibilities  of  attempted  competition 
from  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator. 

NEW  STYLES,  CAPACITIES  AND  PRICES. 

Old  Style  "Hollow-Bowl"  Baby  No.  1, 

Old  Style  "Strap"  Humming-Bird,  - 

Impi-oved  "Crank"  Humming-Bird,  - 

Improved  Hon-Stool  Baby  No.  1,    -  - 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2,    -  - 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  3, 

Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine,     -  - 


150  lbs.,  - 

$50.00 

175  lbs.,  . 

50.00 

225  lbs.,  • 

65.00 

325  lbs.,  . 

100.00 

450  lbs.,  - 

125.00 

450  lbs.,  - 

125.00 

850  lbs.,  - 

200.00 

850  lbs.,  • 

225.00 

Send /or  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &,  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


103  &  105  Mission  St, 
San  Francisco. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
Montreal. 


A  $25.00  MAUSER  RIFLE  FOR  ONLY  $10.00 


THE  LITTLE 
BIG  OCN 


Shoots  a  ball  small  enough  for  a  squirrel,  big  enough  for  a  bear 


These  are  the  genuine  .'j-shot  repeating  Spanish  Mausers  captured  from  the  Spanish  at  Santiago.  Our  agent  has  pur- 
chased the  entire  lut,  with  millions  of  cartrid^res,  at  a  price  which  enables  us  to  make  this  low  offer.  For  #10  we 
furnish  Mauser  rifles*,  In  complete  serviceable  condition,  with  graduating  sights  and  eleanine  rods.  These  ^ns  have  all 
been  cleaned  and  examined  at  our  e.\pense,  and  are  guaranteed.  These  are  not  old-fashioned,  obsolete  rifies,  but  of  modern  pattern  and 
improvements,  with  the  popular  sliding  breecli-block  action,  automatic  shell  ejectiii?  and  loading.  Magazine  holds  5  cartridges.  We  own 
these  guns  at  the  lowest  possible  tigure,  and  we  are  offering  them  to  the  public  at  a  p.  ii  e  below  what  the  Government  were  asking.  They 
cannot  be  obtained  now  from  any  other  source.  The  guns  we  offer  are  of  the  desirable  7  iiiilliuieter  and  T.G.^  millimeter  caliber,  and  weigh 
from  7  to  8  pounds:  length  of  barrel,  2S  to  inches.  Anininnltlon  for  these  riMc-s  \s  iiiji-lf  by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country.  Con- 
sequently a  supply  of  ammunition  can  always  be  secured.  We  have  an  almost  inc.Khanstible  st  ^ck  of  captured  ammuniti>>n  which  \\  e  supply 
at  astonishingly  low  rates.  With  each  gun  we  send  a  supply  of  cartridges.  The  rifle  is  cuuveiiiently  adapted  to  both  large  aiid  small  game; 
the  ball,  being  small,  does  not  tear  small  game;  it  goes  with  such  a  terrific  force  (2,4i»u  feet  to  the  second)  that  it  pierces  the  skull  of  a 
bear  or  buffalo  and  traverses  the  entire  length  of  his  body.  By  the  use  of  the  improved  smokeless  cartridges,  it  is  more  effective  for 
large  game  than  the  old  50  caliber. 

OnUC  TUIUAO  TUr  MAIIOCD  Uflll    nAa  Itwnisbootaballthronehaplate  of  iron  1-3 

oUmt  ininUv  int  MAUdClf  nlLL  UU!  inch  thick,  it  wm  shoot  through  4  feet  of  soud 

wood.  With  long-range  sights  you  can  shoot  two  miles,  without  using  graduated  sights:  you  can  shoot  poiut-blank  500  yards.  It  is  accu- 
rate and  true  shooting  to  the  highest  degree:  at  100  yards,  in  skilled  hands,  can  hit  a  penny.  THE  PRICE  of  these  rifles  HAS  HERE* 
TOFORE  BEEN  «25,  BCT  TO  ADVERTISE  our  house  we  will  sell  a  part  of  our  stock  FOR  *10.  ami  on  receipt  of  $2.50, 
as  evidence  of  good  faith,  we  will  ship  the  rifle  by  express,  with  loaded  smokeless  powder-ball  cartridges,  ready  fur  immediate  use.  and 
trust  to  your  honor  to  pay  the  balance,  ^l.TtO  and  express  charges,  when  you  receive  it  and  know  it  to  be  as  represented  and  just  what 
you  want.  Could  anything  be  more  fair?  WE  \VARRA\T  EVERY  GU!X  t-o  be  serviceable  and  iu  good  condition  and  just  as 
represented  or  money  refunded.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  an  excellent  rifle  at  less  than  one  half  price  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
valuable  souvenir  of  the  Spanish  war  which  will  increase  in  value  as  years  roll  by.  You  can  easily  double  your  money  on  these 
rifles  If  you  want  to  sell.    Customers  who  have  purchased  Mauser  rifles  report  that  they  are  highly  pleased  with  their  good  qualities. 

WHAT  .\  CUSTODIER  S.\YS:  The  Mauser  rifle  purchased  of  you  U  all  rieht.  It  Is  a  wonderful  arun;  the  most 
powerful  and  accurate  shooter  1  ever  saw.  Have  shot  through  SS  inches  of  solid  hard  birch  wood  and 
through  3  Inches  of  limestone. 

The  Mauser  is  the  best  and  most  famous  rifle  in  the  world.  It  is  making  history  at  present  with  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.  Every 
sportsman  and  every  souvenir  collector  wants  one  of  these  rifles.  '  , 

Address  KIKTLAXD  BROS.  &  CO.,  Dept.  M,  896  BKOADWAT,  NEW  TORK 


Buckeye  Walking  Cultivator 

Something  New  in  the  Line  of  Walking  Cultivators,  Vet  the  Most  Practical  Walker  Ever  Built 

°^  Has  all  the  advantages  of  a  parallel  movement,  yet 

without  any  joints  or  connections  to  wear  out.  Front 
ends  of  the  gangs  operate  automatically  on  ROLLER 
BEARINGS  on  axle,  allowing 
them  to  take  a  direct  line  of 
draft,  which  always  keeps  the 
gangs  parallel  and  the  shovels 
square  with  the  row.  The 
gangs  are  suspended  from  a  chain  and 


rod  at  the  center  of  them  to  a  flat 
spring, which  makes  them  VERY  EASY 
TO  OPERATE.  Made  hoth  pin  and 
sprii^  shovel.  «We  make  a  full  line  of 
riding  and  walking  cultivators. 

If  in  the  market  for  a  walking  cul- 
tivator, do  not  fail  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  this  implement. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOQUE 


P.  P.  MAST     CO.,  No.  17  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


FREE 


SILK  DRESS 


^        _      Here  is  an  honest  advertisement.  No  beatingaround  the 

bush  Toucan  get  tuUlO  to  16  yards  of  beautiful  silk.  Black,  brown. blue,  green  or  pink,  in 
light  or  dark  shades,  and  a  beautiful  mercury  diamond  breast  pin  for  selling  our  remedies, 
w'e  talk  plain  Enerlish  &  cusrontee  to  do  exactly  as  we  say.  We  don't  ask  a  cent.  If  you  agree  to  sell 
only  6  boxes  of  our  Positive  Corn  Cureat2."i  ct».  a  box,  we  send  you  the  Salve  by  mail.  When  sold  you 
send  us  the  $1  50  and  we  send  you  the  solid  gold  laid  mercury  diamond  breast  pin.  together  with  i 
our  offer  of  a  handsome  silk  dress,  same  day  money  is  received.  We  make  this  extraordinary  induce- 1 
ment  to  secure  honest  people  and  prove  our  Com  Cure  the  best  on  earth.  There  is  no  ch.nice  ahoiitift.l 
If  vou  comply  with  the  offer  we  shall  send  you  .  the  silk  dress  (full  lO  to  1.5  yard»,  any  color  you  desire)  will  be 
i?ivpn  absolutelv  free.  Don't  pay  out  money  tor  a  handsome  dress  while  you  can  get  one  free  for  selling  our  rem. 
imIS   Ad(to^^on<i,  MANCFACTUKEItS-  SUPPLY  DEPT.  "  O,"  No.  65,  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BABY  CARRIAGESc'o%^t^ 

Combinatiou  Go-Carts  anyone. 
jDirect  from  factory  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 
Dealers  large  profits  saved.  No  money  in  advance. 

$18  Carriage,  $9.00  I  $5.00  Carriage  $3.00 

iS12      ••        $0.00  I  GO-CARTS  from  $3.00  op. 
jsend  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  special  offer 
CA8U  BUVEKS'  TOIOX,  ^. 
164  West  VanBurenSt.,     B-T  ,         Chlcjigo,  Dig. 


onpnTjlpi  CP  at  wholesale,  iiend 
Or  CW  I  HwLCd  Corcatalog.  Agents 
wanted.  CODLTBBOPTICALCO.  Cblugo.IU- 


THE 

A 


of  BEE  CULTURE. 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees.  466  pages  and  406  illos- 
trations.  Every  phase  of  Ihe  subject  fully  treated 
by  experts.  Price  81.20.  Circulars  and  sample 
copy  of  oar  semi-tnoDthly  magazine,  Gleanlnfi^B 
In  Bee  Culture,  free  if  you  meatioa  this  paper. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina*  0. 


CRAZY  WORK 


SILK  REMNANTS,  enough  for  quill,  50c. 
Large  package  hand.iome  colora  10c.  JERSEY 
SILK  MILL,  Boi  32.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J- 


I^O  crop  can  grow  with- 
out  Potash.  Every 
blade  of  Grass,  every  grain  of 
Corn,  all  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables must  have  it.  If  enough 
is  supplied  you  can  count  on  a 
full  crop — if  too  little,  the 
growth  will  be  "scrubby." 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  SUMMERLAND 

*'Th©  Overland  Limited," 

VIA  UNION  PACIFIC 

OINUY   THREE  JNIOHTS 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  CALIFORNIA 

"The  Overland  Limited"  runs  every  day 
in  the  year  and  makes  many  hours  quicker 
time  between  Missouri  Kiver  and  San  Fran- 
cisco than  any  other  line. 

Finely  equipped  with  Double  Drawing- 
Room  Palace  Sleepers,  Buffet  Smoking  and 
Library  Cars,  with  Barber-Shop  and  Pleas- 
ant Keading-Rooms. 

Dining-Cars,  Meals  a-la-carte. 

Pintseh  Light,  Steam  Heat. 

For  tickets,  advertising  matter,  and  full 
information,  call  on  or  address 
A.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept.  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 
Room  86,  Carew  Bide.,  Cincinnati.  OLIo. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

for  aU  time  Is  the 

Metal  ^heel. 

make  them  in  all  sizes  and  varl. 
eties,  1 «  FIT  AN  T  AXLE.  Any 
height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  TOVB 
WAGON  perfectly  wilhoot  chirnge. 

NO  BREAKING  DOWN. 

No  dryiap  out-   No  resetting  tirea.  Oheap 
because  they  endure.    Send  for  cata- 
lo^ae  and  prices.    Free  npon  reqaesk 

Electric  WhQel  Co. 
Bo»  96  Quincy* 


niEABlNG  SALE 

nnn  ft  new '99  model  Bicycles*  I  I 
nil  II II  carried  over  must  be^l  I  /Q 
J^JjiJi  SACRIFICED  AT  ONCE.^^^^S 

SEtO.NU.HtND  wheels,  Eood  »s  {n  {  I  n 
new,  over  50  makes  and  models  y  '  ^  \\J 
Swell  1900  Models,  SI  I  Tn$On 

Highest    Geade  Guaranteed.     I  I 

WE   SHIP  TO  ANY  ONE  ON 

APPROVAL  A.\'D  TRIAL  BEFORE  PAVMEST. 
One  RIDER  ACENT  in  each  town  cafl 
obtain  FREE  CSE  of  sample  wheel  to  rids 
and  exhibit.  Write  for  ART  CATALOGUE, 
BARGAIN  LIST  AND  OUR  SPECUL  OFFER. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO,  Dept,43B,Chicaga 

The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  aurt  the  PCHEST 
form  can  be  secured  from  a  given 
quantity'  of  apples  by  the  use  of  the 

HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS 

The  oal;  pre??  awarded  medal  a&d 
diploma  at  World's   Fair.    Get  out  free 
illustrated  cululugue  before  liurlng. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  Glleod,  Ohio. 


CRESCEINT  HEINCE 

will  last  a  lifetime.   Composed  of  all  large  wires  and 
steel  stays.   Catalogue  an-l  prices  free.  Address 

THE  C.  M.  FENCE  STAY  CO.,  II  Canal  St.,  Covington,  Obio. 


so6£Si&H$.  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD"hce.. 
CATALOG  FREE.  Up-To-Date  Mra  Co, 

»7l  M.tOtb  STREET.  TERSE  HAUTE  IND-U-Mr 


"  OLD  GRIMES  IS  DEAD," 

but  If  he  used  Page  Fence,  it  Is  standing  yet. 
PAGE  WOVKN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADKIAK.MICH. 


Penes  HlaGbine: 


That 

weaves 

60  to  100  rods  per  day  out  of  barb, 

cable,  crimped,  coiled  or  smooth 
wire.  Machines  Guaranteed.  Cata- 
logue Free.  Hoosier  Boy  Fence 
Co., Indianapolis,  Ind.  Dept.  2S 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY! 


HalTcost*oT  Netting:        j\j    ^  ^  ^ 


'iiP  i  i  «  n  SILVERWARE 

Sff**  48  PIECES 


^IBfflttnflHS 

^^^ra  ^B^S^Sm  I  HiBlni^^^^^S  This  handsome  and  valuable  Silverware  will  be 

l^^Br  H/lfiw^l  I  111    HWllHWllnVflril  free  to  every  person  who  will  help  us  to  quickly  ad- 

Hk  JISL/I  Mill  HmilWllll^k/KKull  ^ertlse  Howard's  Vegretable  Fills,  a  sure  and  safe 

Iggj^llllgg^^^^^i^Ji^iy^^i^lpiiyjIll^l^ggilSSS  cure  for  Constipation,  Indigestion  and  Torpid  Liver.  We 
HB  have  contracted  with  a  leaaing  silverware  Co.  for  large  quantity  of  these  goods  and  give  them  away  to  introduce 

■  ■  our  pills.  Yoa  can  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  Write  today  and  we  will  send  you  six  boxes  of  our  pills 

W  postpaid.  Sell  them  at  25c.  each  and  remit  us  $1.50  and  we  will  send  you  at  onc«  12  tea  spoons  together  with  our 

offer  of  12  forks,  12  knives  and  12  table  .■spoons  same  day  money  is  received.  The  silverware  is  made  with  latest 
pattern  and  fully  warranted  to  wear  for  years.   HOWARD  DRDG  CO.,  88  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 

♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Requires  few  posts,  no  I  IwHW^  '/  ^ '/  0  "/'"^ 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  7  V  y  V  y~y 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  /  \  /  \  /  \. 
KANSAS  STEEL  &  WIRE  WORKS  Kansas  City.  MO. 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
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FREE 


April  16,  1900 


THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESSDB 


21 


Years 
Free 


This  Is 
tbe  moitt 
liberal  offer 
ever  made, 
would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to 
make  It  If  It  could  cot 
be  supported  by  the 
strongest  evidence  of 
our  absolute  reliabil- 
ity.   We  guarantee 
every  instrument  for 
twenty-five  years, 
and  we  back  up 
each  purchase  with 
a  personal  guarantee 
endorsed  by  a  busi- 
ness reputation  of 
fifty  years,  and  prop- 
erty worttt  over  a 
million  dollars. 
For  Full  Par- 

TICtJLABS  OF  THIS 

World  Famkd 
Cornish  Plan, 
send  for  our  New 
iiouvenir  Catatopue 
— a  worlc  of  art  with 


r 


We  will  ship  a 
Cornisb  Piano  or  a 
Cornish  Organ  any- 
where upon  the  dis- 
tinct understanding 
that  if  it  Is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  pur- 
chaser after  twelve 
months'  use.  we  will 
tuke  it  back.  Could 
anything  be  fairer, 
anything  more  lib- 
eral than  this 
unique  pl^n  of  sell- 
ing 

Cornish 

Pianos 

and 

Organs* 


faandson^e  colored  ^lustrations.  We  send  it> 
ebeolutel^  free. 


Over  n  Quarter  of  a 
Million  Satisfied  Customers. 


A  promut  re^ 
spouse  to  ibis  a<l> 
vertisement  will 
secure  a  special- 
<l  isc o u n  t  from 
list  prices  of  ilO 
on  an  orsnn,  and 
S^O  oD  a  piano. 

■With  every  Cor- 
nish Piano  we  secid 
a  Cornish  Patej3t 
Musical  Attach.' 
ment  which  coi"J , 
recUy'  Imitates  the' 
Har p„  :  Gu  1  tar» 
Banjo.'  Mandolin,' 
etc.  This  can  only  . 
be  had  with  tbil'( 
Cornlali  Piano. 
J^or  re/erencel„ 


eoM^  your  bank,  our  bank,  any  bank. 

CorNisu  &  compAisv 

(Eatubllahed  50  Years) 

'Washlngrton,  N.J. 


For 


For  soft  or  rocky 
ground,  the  harrow 
that  does  the  best 
work  and  draws 
easiest  Is 
Hencta  aud 
Dromgold 
riding  or 
walking 


Any  Soij| 

rockv  f  I 


Spring  Tooth 

Wheel  Harrow 

Send  for  free  catalogne  of  best  harrows,  culti- 
vators, corn  planters,  grain  drills,  etc. 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


BULL-STRONG 

j  Seven  styles.  Any  height  do- 1 
I  aired.  Made  of  Coiled  Spring  I 
jj  Steel  Wire,  galvanized.  The  coil  I 
]  mfLkes  it  self-reflating.  It's  | 

CHICKEM'TIGHT 

I  Our  Prices  will  surprise  I 
]  you.  We  sell  direct  to  the  I 
1  farmer  at  lowest  wbdlesale  | 

Anii'Trust  PHcem 

I  as  we  belong  to  no  Combioa*  I 
1  tionorTrust.  Catalogue  and  1 
I  prices  free  for  the  asking. 
I  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
I  Box    18    Wtncfaester,  iDdiano.  | 


FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  "Write  for  Catalogue. 
The  Penn  Metal  Celling  and  Kooflng  Co.,  Ltd., 
2Sil  A  Hamilton  Sts. ,Phila.,Pa. , or  2i  Harcoart  St. , Bostun.Uass. 


nnM'T  AOS  YOUR 
UUn  1  NEIGHBOR 

By  buying  a  poor  fence  that  will  let 
your  stock  fatten  on  his  crops.  The 
KITSELMAN  FENCE  isasatlsfac- 
tory  one.  It  insures  good  sleep  and 
makes  good  neighbors.   Free  Catalogue 
telling  how  to  make  100  Styles  at  the 

actual  cost  of  the  wire.    Write  to-day. 

KiTSELIVIAN  BROTHERS, 

Box   27«        RIdKevlUe.  Indlona.  U.  S.  A. 

y  PUMPS 


Save  your  fruit  and  make  ytJtl 
money.  "THE  DAISY"  is  15 years 
I  and  "200,000  in  use.  Has  every  improve- 
eut — rubtier   hose,  perfect  uozzles  and  valves. 
I  No.  1.  tin,  $1.50;  No.  2,  iron,  $2;  No.  5.  all  brass,  84. 
1       i^^  express.   Agentt  vianlid.  Catalogue  free. 
|W*M.JounstonA:Co.,  Box  1,  Cuutou,0. 

1  Have  the  Smallest  Breed  of  Dogs  Known 

Full  grown  less  than  five  inches  in  height.  They  make 
nice  pets.  One  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  gS.OO. 
C.  R.  PERRY,    MALTA,  MONTANA. 


SELECTIONS 


HORSEHIDE  AND  ITS  USES 

THE  use  of  horsehide  in  razor-strops  is 
familiar,  but  this  is  only  one  of  many 
uses  to  -which  horsehide  is  put ;  it  is 
an  excellent  and  valuable  leather. 
Some  parts  of  the  hide  are  used  for  shoe- 
uppers,  the  leather  produced  for-the  purpose 
being  called  Cordovan,  from  Cordova,  in 
Spain,  -where  it  was  first  made.  Cordovan  is 
a  fine,  strong,  handsome  leather.  It  formerly 
cost  more  than  calfskin,  but  no-w  the  cost  is 
about  the  same.  Horsehide  is  used  also  for 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  mittens  and 
in  book-binding,  and  there  is  made  of  it  an 
imitation  buckskin.  Horsehide  is  used  in 
making  -whip-lashes,  and  some  parts  of  it  are 
used  for  making  shoe-strings ;  it  is  used  for 
carriage-leather,  in  covering  seats,  and  so 
on.  Horsehide  is  much  thinner  than  cow- 
hide. 

The  supply  of  horsehide  comes  chiefly 
from  cities.  Some  horsehides  are  imported 
from  Europe,  the  greatest  number  of  these 
coming  from  Russia.  The  finest  of  all  horse- 
hides  come  from  Normandy,  in  France. 
City  horsehides  are  commonly  the  best,  and 
the  best  of  all  American  horsehides  are 
those  gathered  in  this  city.  The  largest  and 
best  hides  dome  from  the  fine,  big  draft- 
horses  used  by  brewers  and  others. 

As  compared  with  the  number  of  cowhides 
and  other  hides  tanned  the  number  of  horse- 
hides is,  of  course,  limited;  but  in  the  ag- 
gregate it  is  large,  and  there  is  a  "demand 
for  all  leather  produced.— New  York  Sun. 


TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 

Japanese  imports  are  rapidly  decreasing 
under  her  new  tariff,  which  went  into  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  1899,  while  her  exports 
continue  increasing.  The  tbtal  imports  of 
Japan  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1899 
-were  111,531,744  yen,  against  177,074,.378  yen 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
year,  while  the  exports  at  the  same  time 
were  106,770,121  yen,  against  82,188,791  yen 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
year,  so  that  while  her  exports  have  in- 
creased twenty-five  per  cent  her  imports 
have  decreased.  This  marked  reduction  in 
Japanese  imports  suggests  an  inquiry  as  to 
how  great  an  effect  it  is  having  upon  her 
purchases  from  the  United  States.  An  ex- 
amination of  our  own  exports  to  Japan, 
made  during  the  seven  months  covered  by 
the  Japanese  figures,  shows  a  reduction  of 
only  18.2  per  cent  in  our  sales  to  Japan, 
against  thirty-seven  per  cent  in  those  of  the 
world  at  large,  as  shown  by  her  own  state- 
ment of  imports.— Scientific  American. 


WHAT  IS  A  WORKING-DAY? 

What  is  the  ruling  of  the  court  in  regard 
to  a  "working-day"  under  a  contract  requir- 
ing to  complete  the  work  within  a  specified 
number  of  days?  Is  a  day  in  which  the 
weather  is  unfit  for  a  man  to  work  out  of 
doors  held  as  a  working-day  in  a  contract 
of  the  above  character  ? 

The  ruling  of  the  court  in  cases  of  the 
foregoing  character  has  uniformly  been  that 
a  "working-day"  is  one  in  which  the  weather 
will  permit  work  to  be  done.  The  court 
interprets  the-wording  of  such  a  contract  in 
a  reasonable  manner,  holding  that  where 
contract  for  outside  work  is  being  executed 
the  elements  must  be  taken  into  considera^ 
tion.  A  day  in  which  the  weather  is  unfit 
for  a  man  to  work  out  of  doors  is  not  a 
"working-day"  under  a  contract  involving 
outside  work.— Legal  Bureau. 


THE  POPULATION  OF  EUROPE 

A  scientific  statistical  work  just  published 
fixes  the  population  of  Europe  at  381,000,000, 
an  increase  of  79,000,000  since  1870,  or  an  an- 
nual increase  of  about  3,000,000.  The  aver- 
age density  of  this  population  is  given  as 
thirty-nine  inhabitants  for  every  five  eighths 
of  a  square  mile.  Belgium  presents  the  most 
thickly  settled  state,  with  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  inhabitants  for  every  square  kil- 
ometer. Then  follows  Holland  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two.  Great  Britain  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  Italy  with 
one  hundred  and  eleven,  the  German  empire 
with  ninety-seven,  Switzerland  with  seventy- 
six,  Denmark  with  fifty-eight,  etc.  The  least 
crowded  countries  in  Europe  are  Russia 
with  thirty-one,  Sweden  with  eleven  and 
Norway  with  six  inhabitants  for  each  square 
kilometer. 


►♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

SILVER-PLATED 
BUTTER-KNIFE  AND 
SUGAR -SHELL 

Premium  No.  325 

This  butter-knife  and  sugar-shell 
are  of  the  same  pattern  and  the  same 
quality  as  the  silver-plated  teaspoons 
described  belo-w.  Fully  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

The  base  of  each  is  of  high-grade 
nickel-silver,  -which  is  then  plated  with 
the  full  STANDARD  amount  of  pure 
coin-silver.  The  ware  is  white  clear 
through  and  will  not  turn  brassy,  corrode 
or  rust.    No  more  serviceable  ware  made. 

ANY  INITIAL  LETTER 

Each  piece  is  engraved  free  of  charge 
with  an  initial  letter  in  Old  English;  only 
one  letter  will  be  engraved  on  each  piece. 


I 


GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  every  piece  of  this , 
ware  to  be  exactly  as  it  is  described 
and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 


We  Will  Send  Bbth  the  Butter^knife 
and  Sugar^shell,  and  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  One  Year,  for  only 

60  Cents 

C  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  c!ub-raisermay  have 
either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Both  the  butter-knife  and  sugar- 
shell  given  as  a  reward  for  a  club  of 
FOUR  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  - 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Address 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Six  Silver=plated 
Teaspoons.... 

Given  for  a  club  of  FOUR 

These  teaspoons  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eat- 
ing and  medicines  the  same  as  solid  silver. 
They  will  not  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust. 

GUARANTEE  «...„. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  these 
spoons  to  be  exactly  as  described 


Premium 
No.  60 


and  to  give  entire  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded  


Postage  paid 
by  us 


Pure  «  «  « 
Coin=silver 
Plating  «  «  «  « 

The  base  of  these  .spoons  is  solid 
nickel-silver,  which  is  the  best  white 
metal  known*  for  the  base  of  silver-plated 
ware,  because  it  is  so  hard  and  so  white 
that  .it  will  never  change  color  and  will 
wear  a  lifetime.  On  this  base  is  plated 
the  stondard  amount  of  pure  coin-silver. 

ANY  INITIAT  I  FTTFR  '^^'^^  ^P°°"  engraved  free 
AH  I  UUllAL,  JUl^l  ILiIV  of  charge  with  an  initial  let- 
ter in  Old  English.  Only  one  letter  on  a  spoon. 

We  will  send  a  set  (six)  of  these  teaspoons,  nc  rnnic 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  '9  vwUlS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  dub-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular 
cash  com^nission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

A  set  of  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  FOUR  yearly  subsc  riptions 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


(Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  water  without  any  atten- 
tion or  expense  for 

IRRIGATION. 

Bis  Increase  In  Crops 
Independent  of  Bain* 
nieher  Prices. 
_  Early  Crops. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

$B,«-_-  BICYCLES  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER 

W«*Cf^Cir  from  the  OLD  RELIABLE  CO.  Great  Special 
■  ^  Sale.  Nearly  8000  Bicycles,  every  one  a 
BARGAIN.  Must  bs  sold.  All  makes,  2nd 
Ih'ds,  96  and  up.  Late  Models  new  911 .50 
land  up.  Shipped  anywhere  oil  approval.  A 
'fen  more  good  agents  wanted.     Big  Money. 

  Write  to-day  for  big  list  and  special  offers  never 

 before  approached,     BROWN-LEWIS  CO. 

Oepl.(  J  )  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


$1,400  MADE 


at  home  in  8  months.  Particulars  40. 
UNION  OIL  CO..   LIMA,  OIUO. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  THE  ENLARGED  1900  PEER- 
LESS ATLAS  AND  PICTORIAL 
GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD... 

Now  ready.  Over  300  Colored  Maps  and  beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Sells  at  sight,  the 
superb  NEW  FEATURES  including  Large  Map 
of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  illustrated  account  of  the 
Boers  and  their  country  and  causes  of  the  war, 
Large  Folding  Maps  of  the  Philippines,  Pacific 
Ocean,  Cuba  and  Alaska.  Also  Large  Map  of 
China  and  the  Far  East.  Map  and  full  description 
of  Nicaragua  and  Panama  canals,  etc.  Low  price. 

Agents  are  positively  clearing  from  $20  to  $50  a 
week.  You  can  do  the  same.  Write  for  partic- 
ulars (stating  experience  if  any)  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  do  it.  Address 

The  CROWELL  AND  KiRKPATRICK  CO.,  Spriogfleld,  Ohio 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  When  Ifiis  offer  is  accepted  the  rliib-i  aixer  may  hare  either  the  regular  cash  cotiunission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  cluO) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  oifer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  n>miber  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together — are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  ii  it/i  a  pictitre' of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIKT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BKEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, " 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the"  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Pontage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gon  n  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.  7886.— BOTS'  BLOtrsE.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6, 8  and  10  years. 


"PpnC  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for  "CPPC 
X  1\JUL/  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  ITlVd-/ 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  "921— LADIES'  CORSET-COVKR.  lOc. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  3b,  38,  40,  42  and  44  .inches  bust 


No.  7873.— Men's  Outing-shirt. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
breast. 

No.  7744.— Same  Pattern  iu  Boys' 
Size.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  10, 12  and  16  years. 


No.  7918. — Ladies'  Dart-fitted  Drawers.  10c. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist. 


No.  7884.— L.\DiEs'  .Shirt-waist,  with  Plain  ob 
Plaited  Back.  10  cents. 
Sizes.  32,  34,  36,  38.  40  and  42  Inches  bust. 


No.  78.56.— Ladies'  Princess 
Wrapper.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
Inches  bust. 


No.  7929.— Girls'  Tucked  Blousb 
Costume.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  7937.— Boys'  vbstee  Kilt  Suit.  10c. 
Sizes,  2  and  4  years. 


No.  7922.— Boys'  Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2  and  4  years. 


No.  798.5.— Girls'  Tucked  CoSTUMfe. 
11  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  7905.— GIRLS'  Costume,  lie. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  7910.— Ladies'  Six-gored  Skirt, 
to  be  Gathered  or  Box-plaited 

IN  Back.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24, 26,  28, 30,  32  and  34  Inches 
waist. 


No.  7859.— Boys'  Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦     Our  New  Cat-  ♦ 


♦  alogue,  showing-  ♦ 
X  a  full  line  of  new  1 
J  patterns,  is  now  J 

♦  ready.  Free  to  ♦ 
^  any  address.  X 


No.  7891.— Ladies'  Fancy  Waist. 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches 
bust. 


No.  7919.— Ladies'  Five-gored 
Skirt,  with  Two  Box-plaits 

IN  Back.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches 
waist. 


No.  7874.— Ladies' Fancy  Shirt- 
waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust. 


No.  7887.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust. 


No.  7934.— Ladies'  Shiet-waist. 

10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust. 


No.  7939.— Misses'  Four- 
piece  Skirt,  with  Double 
Box-plait  in  Back.  Uc. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7931.— Misses'  Shirt-waist. 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


.  7930.— Ladies'  Fancy 
W.\IST.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches 
bust. 

No.  7932.— Ladies'  Panel 
Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches 
waist. 


No.  7936.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 

10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches 
bust. 
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PICTURES  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES 

A  SUPREMELY  INTERESTING  BOOK  CONTAINING  NEARLY 

300 


OF  PEOPLE,  PLACES  AND  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

A  Book  of  Scenes  and  a  Book  of  Travel,  as  each  picture  has  with  it  a  description  giving  a  full  explanation  of  the 
same.  Many  points  not  covered  by  ordinary  books  of  travel  are  contained  in  this.  In  fact,  the  aim  has  been  to  select 
the  most  unique  and  most  representative  features  of  the  various  countries,  and  to  avoid  those  things  which  the  ordinary 
book  is  likely  to  describe.  In  the  Trip  Around  the  World  which  you  may  take  by  means  of  this  fascinating  book  you 
would  visit,  among  others,  the  following  countries  :  Canada,  Mexico,  Africa,  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  Syria,  Italy,  Greece,  Austria,  Russia,  Siberia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Palestine, 
Persia,  Arabia,  India,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  Switzerland,  United  States  and  South  America.  The  places  of  greatest 
interest  in  these  various  countries  are  fully  illustrated  and  described.  This  great  work  constitutes  an  unequaled  aid  to 
the  study  of  geography  and  history,  as  well  as  a  source  of  unending  pleasure  in  the  home.    It  is  useful  and  interesting. 


PALACE  OF  LA  PENNA,  CINTRA,  PORTUQAL 

The  above  is  one  of  the  illustrations  from  the  book,  "  Pictures  From  All  Countries."  There  are  about  300  such  fine,  large  pictures. 

Beautiful  Pictures  From  All  Parts  of  the  World 

The  engravings  in  this  book  cost  nearly  $30,000.00  to  produce.  They  were  designed  to  illustrate  a  very  extensive 
work  to  be  sold  at  $60.00.  It  contains  pictures  of  Cities,  Cathedrals,  Churches,  Palaces,  Courts  and  Gardens,  Capitols 
and  Public  Buildings,  Street  Scenes,  Bridges,  Harbors,  Caves,  Tombs,  Ruins,  Battle-fields,  Volcanoes,  Rivers,  Moun- 
tains and  Ocean  Scenery.  It  is  entrancing  in  its  variety  and  novelty.  As  you  turn  its  pages  you  imagine  yourself  a 
veritable  globe-trotter,  visiting  strange  people  in  foreign  countries  and  gazing  with  admiration  upon  many  of  the  most 
magnificent  formations  of  nature  and  the  most  noted  and  marvelous  structures  reared  by  man  throughout  all  ages. 

SPBCIAL^  UIMITED  OFFER 

We  have  about  2,000  copies  of  this  great  work  which  we  are  going  to  give  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

upon  the  following  terms  : 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Vear,     O  _  j 

and  "Pictures  From  All  Countries,"  for   OO     W^©!!  U-S 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  chib-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club  J 

This  Great  Book  Given  as  a  Reward  for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

SPFCI AI       IVfOTICF  THIRTY-FIVE  Cents  is  the  dubbins  price  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium,  and  we  offer  this  limited 

t^i.  t^^ir-t.L^    L-^yj  I  i^L^      number  of  these  books  absolutely  FREE.   By  ordering  at  once  is  the  only  sure  way  of  being  certain  to  get  the  bool<. 

Address  FARiVl  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Thrifty,  Live  Plants  Free 


Either  4  Geraniums,  or  5  Roses,  or  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chrysanthemums  Given 
for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

....  Or  Either  Collection,  and  the  Farm  and 


Fireside  One  Year,  for  50  Cents 


By  ordering  many  months  ahead  and  having  25,000  of  each 
of  these  collections  grown  especially  for  our  use  we  were  enabled 
to  get  them  at  practically  the  cost  of  production.  To  induce  sub- 
scriptions and  clubs  we  now  offer  these  plants  as  premiumis  in 
connection  with  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  just  what  they  cost 
us.  All  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well  rooted,  and 
will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly 
as  described,  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

6  Pragrant 
Carnations 

"THE    DIVINE  FfUOWER" 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  flowers.  Whether  for 
personal  adornment  or  to  decorate  the  home  they  are  unsurpassed  in  their  charming  appearance.  Being 
unrivaled  in  their  delicately  rich  and  refreshing  fragrance,  unequaled  for  brilliancy,  richness  and  diversity 
of  colors,  unapproached  for  daintiness  and  beauty  of  outline,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  Rose  they  have  become 
the  favorite  flower  among  all  classes.  The  collection  we  offer  con- 
tains a  fine  variety  of  these  exquisite  plants.  If  the  plants  of  this 
collection  were  bought  singly  they  would  cost  at  least  50  cents. 
Order  by  Premium  No.  534. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS.  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink 
striped  with  a  darker  shade,  and  one  bright  rosy  pink. 


4  Beautiful 
Geraniums  ^  ^  ^ 


DOUBLE 


PLOWERirSG 


The  Geranium  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the  past  few  years.    New  colors,  new 
styles  and  profusely  blooming  sorts  have  been  developed.    The  collection  here 
offered  includes  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this  popular  flower^.    They  are 
unusually  fine  year-old  plants.   Order  Geranium  Collection  by  Premium  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  pure  snow-white,  one  splendid  crimson-scarlet,  one  rich  salmon,  and  one  beautiful  pink. 

5  Ever=blooming 

^  ^  «^  ^ 

Wonderful  New  P*t««»«./acc  f\i  CVltna  This  is  a  new  Climbing  Rose  of  the  greatest  excellence. 
Climbing  Rose..  ClliprCod  Ul  vllind.  It  commences  to  bloom  in  May,  and  is  loaded  with  its 
elegant  blooms  until  December.  The  greatest  objection  to  climbing  Roses  has  been  that  they  bloom  once 
and  then  are  done.  But  here  we  have  a  Rose  that  blooms  continuously  for  over  seven  months  of  the  year. 
It  is  simply  wonderful.  When  it  first  opens  the  flower  is  a  beautiful  red,  but  soon  turns  to  a  lovely  light 
pink,  and  it  blooms  so  profusely  as  to  almost  hide  the  plant.    Order  Rose  Collection  by  Premium  No.  4^0. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS: 

One  Empress  of  China  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  and  one  rich  flesb> 

colored.  All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 

6  Chrysanthemums 

ALL,  DOUBUE=PUOWERIIVG 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  uji  of  large,  doubIe=fIowering  Japanese  Chrj'santhemums, 
the  direct  offshoots  of  famous  prize=winning  varieties.  This  collection  embraces  all  colors  known 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes  and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved,  twisted,  whorled, 
ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also  early  and  late  bloomers.    Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  by  Prem.  No.  558. 

SIX   DIFFERENT  COUORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose-pink  with  soft  satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  violet>rose  with  silky  texture,  one 
pure  ivory-white,  and  one  creamy  white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 

ORDER  NOW.  It  is  almost  certain  that  loe  will  receive  orders  for  more  plants  than  the  florists  have 
afjreed  to  furnish.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  plant.  If  you  do  not  want  your  plants  until  .some  later 
date,  we  will  have  them  reserved  and  shipped  when  desired.  When  you  order  state  the  time  you  wish  the  plants 
sent.    When  the  supply  of  plants  is  exhausted  money  will  be  refunded. 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  Collection  of  4  Geraniums,  5  Roses,  6  Carnations, 
or  6  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  .... 


50  Cents 


(^'o  7nore  than  one  collection  with  one  yearhj  subscription.    When  the  above  ojfer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have 
either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  cluO) 


Free 


We  will  send  either  the  collection  of  4  Geraniums,  5  Roses,  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chrysan- 
themums FREE  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  any 
two  collections  for  a  club  of  FOUR ;  or  any  three  collections  for  a  club  of  SIX,  and  so  on  


Postage  on  the  plants 
paid  by  us  in  each  case 
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THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  MAY 
28,  1900 

BY  'rev.  J.  W.  GUNN 

fUK  near  neighbor,  the  moon, 
when  compared  with  the 
other  heavenly  bodies,  is  a 
diminutive  little  toy— a  mere 
plaything.  Its  diameter  is 
2,l()omiles;its  distance  from 
the  earth,  237,000  miles.  It 
hastens  in  its  orbit  around 
the  earth  at  the  rate  of  over 
two  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
making  the  circuit  in  less 
than  twenty-eight  days.  It  regulates  the 
tides,  mingles  in  an  occasional  love-scrape, 
and  delights  us  now  and  then  with  an  eclipse. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  comparative  size  of 
the  moon  to  the  sun,  take  six  hundred  little 
bodies  like  the  moon  and  string  them  like  so 
many  silver  beads,  and  lay  them  on  the  face 
of  the  golden  sun  at  its  equator,  and  your 
string  of  beads  would  not  reach  half  way 
around  by  more  than  fifty  thousand  miles. 
(There  is  no  sixteen  to  one  in  this  estimate.) 
Yet  a  single  dozen  of  these  placed  on  the 
earth  at  its  equator  would  girdle  our  globe. 
Make  a  diagram  with  the  earth  as  the  cen- 
ter, the  orbit  of  the 
moon  237,000  miles  from 
the  earth ;  now  go  200,- 
000  miles  beyond  the 
moon's  orbit  and  draw 
a  greater  circle,  and  if 
the  sun  wereplaced  cen- 
trally, where  the  earth 
is  in  this  diagram,  the 
outer  edge  of  the  sun 
would  be  beyond  this 
greater  circle,  for  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  is 
882,646  miles.  Take  an 
express-train  for  a  trip 
around  the  sun,  going 
twenty-five  miles  an 
hour,  day  and  night, 
and  it  would  take  more 
than  twelve  years  to 
make  the  journey. 

We  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  magnitude 
or  space  or  motion  till 
we  study  astronomy. 
To  say  nothing  of  the 
<larger  planets  whose 
orbits  are  infinitely 
greater,  the  earth  be- 
ing 95,000,000  miles 
from  the  sun  swings 
through  its  great  orbit, 
600,000,000  miles,  every 
year;  that  is,  1,500,000 
miles  each  day,  or  eigh- 
teen and  one  half  miles 
at  every  tick  of  the 
clock.  How,  then,  can 
the  sun  be  eclipsed  by 
so  small  a  body  as  the 
moon '?  Simply  by  the 
moon  being  right  be- 
fore us,  just  as  the 
smallest  coin  held  immediately  before  the 
eye  shuts  out  the  landscape,  or  the  almighty 
dollar  projected  into  human  vision  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  If  the  moon  were 
slightly  removed  from  us  a  total  eclipse 
would  bfe  impossible. 

The  amount  of  light  received  from  the  sun 
is  estimated  by  Todd  as  equal  to  that  from 
600,000  full  moons.  Still,  we  would  prefer 
■  old  Sol  in  his  majesty  and  single  blessedness 
to  any  fancied  arrangement  of  these  sug- 
gested competitors. 


Missionaries  tell  us  that  when  the  alarm 
of  an  eclipse  is  given  in  a  Hindu  village 
the  whole  population  turn  out  to  avert  the 
impending  calamity.  The  black  disk  of 
the  moon  encroaching  upon  the  bright  sur- 
face of  the  sun  is  believed  to  be  a  monster 
gradually  eating  up  the  latter ;  tom-toms  and 
gongs  are  violently  sounded,  the  air  is  rent 
with  screams  of  terror  and  shouts  of  ven- 
geance, and  all  this  uproar  is  made  with  the 
hope  of  searing  away  the  dragon  from  his 
deadly  purpose.  As  the  eclipse  gradually 
disappears  the  villagers  disperse  amid 
shouts  of  joy,  with  the  pleasing  satisfaction 
that  they  have  effected  deliverance  from  a 
great  public  calamity.  The  progress  of 
science  has  divested  all  such  phenomena 
of  the  terror  attached  tliereto  by  "the 
heathen  in  his  blindness."  The  most  ig- 
norant Hindu  could  but  be  ashamed  of  his 
superstition  if  the  astronomers  beforehand 
had  told  him  the  exact  moment  when  the 
monster  would  come  and  depart. 

From  the  accounts  which  have  been  given 
of  total  eclipses  many  persons  are  disap- 
pointed in  witnessing  a  partial  eclipse.  No 
approach  to  a  total  eclipse  can  give  the 
slightest  conception  to  the  thing  itself. 
The  light  of  the  sun  is  so  intense  that  while 
the  smallest  part  of  the  disk  is  visible  the 


a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  causes  the  air 
to  feel  damp  and  the  grass  wet,  as  from  ex- 
cessive dew ;  orange,  yellow  and  copper  tints 
give  every  object  a  strange  appearance  and 
startle  even  the  most  indifferent.  The  earth, 
the  sea  and  sky  assume  a  lurid,  unnatural 
hue ;  every  living  thing  catches  the  influence 
and  cowers  under  the  great  blank  in  the 
heavens.  Beasts  of  burden  lie  down  with 
their  loads  on  the  road  and  refuse  to  move 
on ;  birds  in  their  bewilderment  dash  against 
trees  and  houses  and  fall  wounded  or  dead ; 
the  dog  drops  his  bone  from  his  mouth  and 
'does  not  venture  to  pick  it  up  till  the  light 
returns;  little  chickens  seek  immediate 
shelter  under  the  mother's  wing ;  the  barn- 
yard is  forsaken  for  the  roost;  the  ants 
halt  in  their  track  with  their  load  and  re- 
main immovable  till  the  shadow  is  past ;  the 
busy  bee  ceases  to  sip  honey  from  the  bloom- 
ing flower  till  the  return  of  the  gracious 
light;  bats  come  out  of  their  caves  as  at  fall 
of  night ;  even  the  owl  ventures  forth  as  for 
prey,  but  halts  at  the  nearest  perch,  nor 
dares  utter  a  "too-who,"  but  looks  a  ver- 
itable "where  are  we  at?"  Is  it  strange 
then  that  man  should  In  a  larger  degree 
enter  intq  these  feelings  of  profound  awe? 
An  account  was  given  of  the  total  eclipse  at 
Perpignan.   The  French  astronomers  were 


darkness  is  by  no  means  alarming.  The 
gradual  creeping  of  the  moon  over  the  disk 
of  the  sun  gives  no  preparation  for  the 
grand  final  effect  of  the  frightful  and  sud- 
den darkness ;  when  the  last  ray  is  gone 
then  comes  "a  darkness  that  may  be  felt." 
In  calling  a  total  eclipse  a  darkness  that  may 
be  felt  there  is  no  exaggeration ;  everything 
in  Nature  sympathizes  with  your  feelings, 
and  intensifies  them  in  awe  and  mysterious 
apprehension.  The  darkness  is  so  intense 
that  the  brighter  stars  and  planets  are  seen ; 


on  the  ramparts  with  their  instruments,  the 
soldiers  on  one  side  and  a  dense  crowd  of 
people  on  the  other.  The  moment  the  peo- 
ple, with  smoked  glasses  to  their  eyes, 
marked  the  first  indentation  on  the  sun's 
disk  they  raised  a  deafening  shout  of  ap- 
plause. The  moon  gradually  crept  over  the 
face  of  the  sun,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
nothing  but  the  usual  loquacity  of  the  French 
people.  As  the  eclipse  drew  toward  totality 
the  murmur  of  thousands  of  voices  increased, 
each  telling  his  friends  of  the  strange  feel- 


ings coming  over  him.  Suddenly  the  last 
filament  of  the  sun's  disk  was  covered;  at 
that  instant  a  deep,  prolonged  moan,  the 
murmur  of  a  great  deep,  arose  from  the  vast 
throng ;  it  was  like  the  suppressed  groan  of 
a  multitude  witnessing  an  execution  as  the 
criminal  swings  off.  But  this  moan  did  not 
mark  the  climax  of  high-strained  feeling; 
the  dead  silence  that  ensued  was  the  cul- 
minating point;  not. a  whisper  was  heard, 
not  an  attitude  was  changed,  as  with  the 
rigidity  of  a  statue  each  one  stood  and  gazed 
upward.  So  unearthly  was  the  silence  that 
the  beat  of  the  chronometers  was  heard 
with  painful  distinctness ;  the  heart  of  the 
universe  seemed  to  cease  its  throbbings; 
Nature  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  syncope. 
For  two  and  one  half  minutes  this  dreadful 
pause  continued;  at  that  moment  a  thread 
of  light  burst  forth ;  the  tension  was  at  once 
relieved,  and  one  loud  burst  of  joy  rent  the 
heavens.  The  people  could  not  restrain 
their  transports  of  happiness ;  they  did  not 
care  now  to  stay  and  see  the  final  phase  of 
the  eclipse ;  the  darkness  wore  off ;  they  had 
beheld  the  crowning  spectacle ;  they  would 
not  weaken  the  impression  by  looking  at  a 
partial  obsciiration,  and  dispersed  rapidly 
to  their  homes,  leaving  the  astronomers  to 
continue  their  observations  quite  alone. 

Many  curious  and  in- 
teresting stories  and 
incidents  are  told  con- 
cerning the  effect  of 
eclipses  upon  individ- 
uals. Kings  have  ab- 
dicated their  thrones, 
warriors  have  aban- 
doned the  siege  or  sur- 
rendered in  disgrace, 
and  the  plighted  vows 
of  lovers  been  broken. 

Eclipses  more  than 
anything  else  demon- 
strate the  perfect  reg- 
ularity of  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Tlie  chance  of  a  person 
witnessing  in  his  life- 
time a  total  eclipse  in 
any  given  spot  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  ex- 
ceedingly small,  for 
there  are  only  sixty- 
seven  to  seventy  in  a 
century ;  the  last  in  the 
United  States  was  Au- 
gust 7,  1869,  which  ex- 
tended over  a  line  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to 
Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
and  was  observed  by 
astronomers  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  and  Shel- 
by ville,  Kentucky.  The 
coming  eclipse,  May  28, 
1900,  will  be  central  at 
New  Orleans  at  7 : 30  A. 
M.,  and  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, at  8: 50.  'The  line 
of  totality  is  nearly 
sixty  miles  wide,  and 
Mobile,  Alabama;  Co- 
lumbus, Macon,  Milledgeville,  Georgia;  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina;  Ealeigh,  North 
Carolina,  and  many  intermediate  points  are 
along  the  line.  The  partial  eclipse,  which 
extends  many  miles  on  either  side  of  the  line 
of  totality,  varies  in  extent  with  the  distance 
from  the  center,  and  may  be  witnessed  by 
half  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

There  will  not  be  another  total  eclipse  in 
our  country  till  June,  1918,  when  the  line  of 
eclipse  will  run  from  Oregon  to  Florida. 

[concluded  on  page  6  OF  THIS  ISSUE] 
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IN  THE  "North  American  Review"  for  April 
is  a  timely  article  on  "Mistalien  Sympathy 
■with  Republics,"  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman. 
He  says,  in  part : 

"The  American  idea  of  a  republic  is  that 
of  a  state  in  which  all  residents  have  equal 
civil  rights,  and  all  male  native-horn  and 
naturalized  residents  have  equal  political 
rights,  subject  only  to  reasonable  qualifica- 
tions of  general  uniform  application.  .And 
the  one  fundamental  and  indispensable  con- 
dition of  a  republican  form  of  government 
is  that  all  its  ofBeers  shall  be  either  chosen 
by  the  free  vote  of  a  majority  of  citizens  or 
be  appointed  by  other  ofBcers  who  have  been 
thus  elected. 

"Now,  there  never  has  been  a  time  in 
which  a  majority  of  so-called  republics  have 
answered  this  description.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions republics  have  either  been  close 
oligarchies  or  military  despotisms ;  in  none 
of  which  have  the  great  mass  of  even  male 
adult  natives  had  equal  civil  rights  or  any 
participation  in  the  free  election  of  their 
governors.  Sparta  and  Athens  are  examples 
of  the  earliest  historic  republics.  Both  were 
oligarchies  in  which  only  one  man  out  of  ten 
or  twenty  had  the  slightest  share  in  govern- 
ment. 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty 
nominal  republics  in  the  world  outside  of 
Africa  and  the  tiny  mountain  district  of  San 
Marino.  These  are  France,  Switzerland,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Hayti,  San  Domin- 
go, Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nic- 
aragua, Costa  Rico,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Argen- 
tina,Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  Of  these  only 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  are  real 
republics  within  any  reasonable  definition 
of  that  word.  France  is  half  republic  and 
half  military  despotism.  All  the  remaining 
seventeen  are  either  absolute  military  des- 
potisms or  mere  oligarchies,  in  which  a  small 
minority  of  the  people  monopolize  all  the 
powers  of  government,  while  the  great  mass 
are  little,  if  any,  better  than  slaves.  The 
forms  of  republican  government  are  un- 
doubtedly maintained  in  nearly  all  of  them 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  were  maintained 
in  Rome  under  Tiberius,  or  in  France  under 
the  Prince  President,  Louis  Napoleon.  Leg- 
islatures meet  and  discuss  at  great  length 
propositions  of  law,  submitted  to  them  by  a 
dictator,  at  the  end  of  which  they  vote  in  the 


aflSrmative  or  fly  for  their  lives.  In  Chili, 
^Vigentina  and  possibly  one  or  two  more  of 
the  republics  there  is  a  larger  freedom 
of  discussion  and  a  greater  absence  of  mil- 
itary dictatorship  than  in  the  others.  But 
in  Chili  all  the  land  worth  having  is  owned 
by  a  few  families,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  are  bound  to  these  families  in  a  mild 
but  effectual  slavery.  In  a  large  majority  of 
these  republics  there  is  not,  and  there  never 
has  been,  any  government  except  such  as 
was  imposed  by  military  force  after  a  suc- 
cessful revolution,  confirmed  by  the  forms  of 
a  popular  election,  at  which  anybody  was 
permitted  to  vote  freely,  provided  he  voted 
for  the  ruling  dictator.  Even  subjects  of  the 
German  aud  Austrian  emperors  have  far 
more  liberty  and  far  more  real  voice  in  the 
government  of  their  country  than  have 
the  'free  and  independent'  citizens  of  any 
republic  on  the  continent  of  America  except 
our  own.  The  subjects  of  the  monarchies  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmarli,  Holland  and 
Belgium  have  vastly  more. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  the  current  opinion 
that  the  mere  name  of  'republic'  is  sufficient 
to  entitle  a  government  to  the  sympathy  of 
any  free  and  self-governing  people." 


HENRY  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  recently  read 
an  interesting  paper  before  the  Kansas 
state  board  of  agriculture  on  "Rotation  of 
Crops."  Although  speaking  to  Kansas  farm- 
ers, who  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there 
can  be  worn  out  the  principles  of  crop  rota- 
tion, he  laid  down  one  of  general  interest 
and  application.   He  said,  in  part: 

"The  grain-growing  habit  once  formed  is 
lilvcly  to  be  continued  until  the  clay  streaks 
appear  in  the  hillsides,  until  the  soil  begins 
to  puddle  in  the  wet  time  and  bake  in  the  dry 
time,  until  rust  and  smut,  the  chinch-bug  and 
the  grasshopper,  drought  and  flood,  have 
done  their  work,  and  the  farmer  begins  to 
conclude  that  the  seasons  have  changed,  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  times,  or  per- 
haps with  the  administration. 


"When  the  good  people  whom  this  society 
represents  first  came  to  Kansas  they  found 
that  the  Lord  of  the  harvests  had  been  there 
before  them,  and  at  work  fitting  Kansas  for 
the  habitation  of  some  of  the  brightest,  brain- 
iest, most  enterprising  and  least  understood 
farmers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  said, 
'This  is  the  garden  spot  of  the  West,  with  a 
soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility  that  wiU  stand 
more  wet  andmore  drought  than  any  land  tin- 
der the  sun,'  and  then,  forgetting  the  Cre- 
ator's work  on  their  behalf,  they  began  to 
waste  and  scatter  the  accumulated  fertility 
of  all  these  years  by  growing  grain  crops  in 
succession  and  calling  it  rotation.  The  more 
they  plowed  the  more  rapidly  the  partially 
decomposed  vegetable  matter  which  the 
Creator  had  been  storing  up  for  all  these 
countless  years  disappeared.  The  land  be- 
came mortar  in  a  wet  time  and  crusted  and 
baked  in  a  dry  time.  The  very  earth  under 
their  feet  began  to  be  sad,  discouraged,  and 
the  furrows  even  now,  when  the  soil-robber 
is  not  through  with  his  work,  begin  to  com- 
plain, until  Providence  again  interferes  by 
giving  him  a  crop  of  weeds.  He  is  fast  turn- 
ing the  keys  on  the  fertility  of  Kansas  lands. 
This  explains  your  worn-out  land.  In  point 
of  fact,  your  worn-out  lands  are  not  worn 
out ;  they  are  only  tired.  What  rotation  is 
suggested  for  Kansas  I  am  not  here  to  say. 
She  must  work  that  out  for  herself.  No  ro- 
tation would  be  rational  alike  for  eastern, 
middle  and  western  Kansas.  I  will  venture 
only  to  point  out  some  general  features  that 
every  rational  rotation  must  have. 


"First — It  must,  maintain  in  the  soil  an 
abundant  supply  of  partially  decomposed 
vegetable  matter  by  means  of  roots  of 
grasses  and  grains.  This  is  a  point  which 
has  been  very  generally  overlooked  even  by 
advanced  thinkers.  They  have  dwelt  on  the 
necessity  of  preventing  waste  of  the  three 
essential  elements— potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen.  The  gospel  of  humus  is  about 
as  important  as  the  gospel  of  grass. 

"Second — A  rational  rotation  must  draw 
on  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  for  a 
supply  of  nitrogen  to  the  crops.  Very  few 
known  plants  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  atmospheric  nitrogen  except  the  le- 
gumes, and  therefore  a  legume  must  liave  a 
place  in  every  rational  rotation.  The  legumes 
of  the  greatest  agricultural  value  are  the 
clovers,  alfalfa,  soy-beans  and  peas. 

"Third— A  rational  rotation  must  provide 
in  its  grains  and  forage  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  balanced  ration  for  all  kinds  of  farm  stock. 
In  the  West  special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  supply  of  flesh-forming  foods ;  that  is, 
foods  containing  nitrogen  in  digestible  form. 


"Fourth— A  rational  rotation  must  provide 
for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  to  this  end 
must  have  what  the  English  call  'hoed  crops' 
and  'cover  crops,'  or  what  we  call  'plowed 
crops,'  and  'smothered  crops.'  A  weed 
smothered  is  as  eifectually  killed  as  though 
it  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  hung 
on  a  barb-wire  fence. 

"Fifth— A  rational  rotation  must  reduce 
the  amount  of  labor  to  the  minimum.  The 
labor  problem  is  becoming  more  complicated 
every  year.  In  times  of  prosperity  the  wages 
paid  by  manufacturing  industries  are  too 
high  for  farm  conditions,  in  times  of  indus- 
trial dullness  there  is  an  abundance  of  labor, 
but  nine  tenths  of  it  is  worthless  on  the  farm. 
Farming  now  involves  skilled  labor  and  not 
main  strength  and  awkwardness. 

''Sixth— A  rotation  must  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  labor  through  the  entire ,year. 
No  business  can  ever  expect  to  attain  even  a 
reasonable  degree  of  prosperity  that  does  not 
provide  moderate  work  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  and  a  crop  rotation  must  consist  of  such 
a  variety  that  it  distributes  the  work  through 
the  year  and  provides  profitable  labor  for  the 
winter  as  well  as  the  summer. 

"Seventh— A  rational  crop  rotation  must 
enable  the  farmer  to  rid  his  farm  of  all  the 
insects  and  other  pests,  which  will,  if  un- 
checked, reduce  his  crops  to  a  point  where 
no  profit  results." 

»>  >  c  <« 

MARCH  12,  1898,  Mr.  J.  E.  Blackburn, 
dairy  and  food  commissioner,  filed  a 
suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  involving 
the  main  questions  in  regard  to  making  and 
selling  colored  oleomargarine  in  Ohio.  The 
case  is  No.  6000,  "State  of  Ohio  versus  Cap- 
ital City  Dairy  Company,"  and  was  an  action 
in  quo  warranto  to  oust  the  defendant  as  a 
corporation,  asking  the  court  to- forfeit  its 
charter  and  appoint  a  receiver  to  wind  up 
its  business. 

April  10, 1900,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
handed  down  a  decision  ousting  the  Capital 
City  Dairy  Company  from  its  franchise  to  do 
business  in  Ohio.  The  company  was  charged 
with  a  violation  of  the  oleomargarine  law 
by  selling  that  product  colored  with  methyl- 
orange,  butter-yellow,  aniline  dye,  etc.,  in 
imitation  of  butter ;  selling  imitation  butter 
in  packages  from  which  the  label  required 
by  law  was  omitted;  refusing  to  furnish  a 
food  inspector  samples  for  analysis  on  de- 
mand, and  with  "wanton,  persistent  and 
flagrant  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the 
various  food  statutes." 

Mr.  Blackburn,  commenting  on  the  effect 
of  the  decision,  said : 

"This  decision  affects  and  disposes  of  the 
only  two  oleomargarine-factories  in  Ohio; 
namely,  the  Capital  City  Dairy  Company,  of 
Columbus,  and  the  Union  Dairy  Company, 
of  Cleveland.  I  wish  to  add  that  I  have  pur- 
sued this  course  confident  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, although  a  few  persons  who  pose  as 
leaders  of  the  dairy  interests  were  without 
confidence  in  the  measure.  Because  I  have 
been  so  confident,  maintaining  all  the  time 
that  this  was  the  only  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue to  obtain  all  for  which  the  farmers  and 
dairymen  were  contending,  my  attitude  on 
this  matter  has  been  questioned,  and  my 
diligence  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine doubted." 

By  the  laws  of  Ohio  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine  is  permitted  if  free 
from  coloring  matter  or  other  ingredient  to 
cause  it  to  look  lilve  butter,  and  made  in  such 
form  and  sold  in  such  manner  as  will  advise 
the  consumer  of  its  real  character. 

Some  oleomargarine  manufacturers  have 
been  deliberately  and  flagrantly  violating 
the  law.  They  have  abandoned  even  the 
pretense  of  obeying  state  laws,  and  bribe 
retail  dealers  with  large  profits  to  violate 
the  laws  and  defraud  their  customers.  To 
enable  the  retailers  to  deceive  consumers 
they  skilfully  prepare  their  product  in 
special  forms,  even  down  to  "mixed,  catch 
or  country  rolls,"  to  resemble  country  but- 
ter as  it  comes  to  the  store  from  the  farmer. 


The  "Grocery  World,"  Philadelphia,  says : 
"The  national  live-stock  exchange,  made  i.ip 
for  the  most  part  of  oleo  makers  and  dealers, 
is  asking  Congress  to  turn  down  the  bill 
taxing  oleo  ten  cents  a  pound.  The  na- 
tional live-stock  exchange  deserves  not  the 
slightest  consideration  from  anybody,  least 
of  all  of  Congress  or  of  legislatures.  Its 
members  have  been  more  active  in  violating 
the  laws  of  both  than  the  worst  criminal 
who  ever  served  time.  They  have  broken 
laws  in  every  possible  way— openly,  with 
brazen  effrontery ;  secretly,  through  bribery 


of  unscrupulous  authorities.    They  have 
even  poisoned  the  fountain  of  laws  itself. 

"There  is  no  objection  to  oleo  per  se.  It 
is  perfectly  healthful— fully  as  healthful  as 
butter,  frequently  more  healthful.  The  cry- 
ing shame  of  the  present  century  is  that  it 
is  sold  with  a  lie.  For  every  man  who  sells 
it  as  oleo  there  are  a  hundred— yes,  a  thou- 
sand—who sell  it  as  butter. 

"The  'Grocery  World'  has  always  had  a 
friendly  feeling  for  oleo.  We  believe  it  to 
be  vastly  superior  to  the 'grade  of  butter, 
within  the  reach  of  many  poor  people.  We' 
are  just  on  the  verge  of  concluding,  never- 
theless, that  to  stop  the  gross  and  glaring 
frauds  that  center  about  oleo  its  man- 
ufacture, even  under  innocent  and  honest 
circumstances,  should  be  prohibited  ab- 
solutely." 

<^ 

In  an  argument  for  the  Grout  bill,  noT 
pending  in  Congress,  Secretary  Knight,  oi 
the  National  Dairy  Union,  says  :   "The  leg-' 
islatures  of  thirty-two  leading  states  have 
declared  trafSc  in  oleomargarine  colored  to'j 
resemble  butter  to  be  a  menace  to  the  in* 
dividual  rights  and  welfare  of  their  people.] 
Thirty-two  legislatures  have  thoroughly  in-j 
vestigated  the  matter,  and  in  both  branches] 
came  to  the  same  conclusions.   Our  chargai 
of  fraudulent  simulation  has  been  sustained' 
by  the  representatives  of  four  fifths  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  the  high  courts 
have  invariably  pronounced  their  grounds 
well  taken  and  their  reasoning  sound.   It  is 
not  a  ease  of  Congress  oppressively  taxing 
the  people,  or  wrongfully  employing  its 
taxing  power ;  it  is  a  case  where  the  people 
of  practically  every  state  arise  and  appeal 
to  Congress  for  aid  in  accomplishing  some- 
thing which  they  have  sought  but  failed  to 
do  with  state  laws  specially  enacted." 

UNDER  date  of  April  14th  "Bradstreet's" 
says :  "Statistics  compiled  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  made  public  this  week 
enable  us  to  supplement  the  figures  as  to  cir- 
culation given  last  week  with  some  compar- 
isons covering  a  decade.  The  date  chosen  is 
that  of  the  last  monthly  statement ;  namely, 
April  1st.  It  is  shown  by  the  figures  that,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1890,  there  was  an  in- 
crease on  April  1st  this  year  of  not  far  from 
$600,000,000.  The  interesting  fact  is  revealed 
by  the  statistics  that  the  year  1896  repre- 
sented the  lowest  level  of  circulation  since.- 
the  year  1890.  The  amount  of  gold  coin  and 
gold  certificates  in  circulation  is  greater  by 
over  $277,000,000  tlian  it  was  in  1890,  and  it  is 
no  surprise  to  learn  that,  as  in  the  case  of, 
the  circulation  as  a  whole,  the  portion  of  it. 
represented  bj^  gold  and  gold  certificates 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb  for,the  decade  in  1896. 
The  comparisons  suggested  by  these  figures 
are  particularly  gratifying,  looking  back- 
ward as  they  do  from  a  date  when  the 
amount  per  capita,  as  well  as  the  total  vol- 
ume of  circulation,  stood  at  the  highest  mark 
reached  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

"In  response  to  a  resolution  adopted  by' 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month.  Secretary  Gage  has  trans- 
mitted estimates  of  the  probable  receipts 
and  expenditirres  of  the  government  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  for  that  immediately 
following.  These  estimates  are  interesting 
from  several  points  of  view.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  statistics  for  three 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  commented  upon 
in  our  last  issue,  the  Secretary  looks  for  a 
considerable  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  Treas- 
ury year,  thovigh  one  slightly  under  the 
average  for  the  period  that  has  already 
elapsed.  He  figures  out  a  total  of  receipts* 
amounting  to  $560,000,000,  and  of  expen- 
ditures amounting  to  $490,000,000,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  $70,()0(),000  in  round  numbers  on 
June  30th.  It  may  be  recalled  that  for  the 
nine  months  ending  with  March  the  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenditures  amounted  to 
$.")4,.'!00,000,  and  that  not  far  from  a  third  of 
that  amount  was  rolled  up  as  the  result  of* 
the  operations  for  March.  It  would  occasion 
no  surprise  to  find  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  that  the  Secretary's  conservative  es- 
timate had  been  exceeded.  The  Secretary 
looks  for  a  gradual  increase  of  the  surplus 
in  the  near  future.  For  the  next  fiscal  year, 
ending  on  June  30, 1901,  he  estimates  a  sur- 
plus of  $82,000,000  on  the  basis  of  $577,000,000 
of  receipts  and  $49.5,000,000  of  expenditures." 

The  estimated  surplus  revenue  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1900,  is  $75,000,000. 
The  internal  revenue  for  war-stamp  taxes 
for  the  same  year  will  amount  to  about 
$45,000,000.  An  exceptional  opportunity  is, 
therefore,  now  before  Congress  for  making 
a  necessary  reduction  in  the  surplus  rev- 
enues by  abolishing  the  whole  series  of 
stamp  taxes  by  one  act. 
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ABOUT  RURAL 
A  r  PAIRS 


Fan-American 


A  great  exposition  is  the 


great  grindstone  on  which 
people  sharpen  their  wits  and  polish  their 
manners.  As  an  educational  means,  in  fact, 
such  exposition  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
mammoth  county  or  state  fair,  with  its  many 
fakes  and  fakirs  and  its  few  industrial  and 
agricultural  exhibits.  Americans  are  a  na- 
tion of  born  travelers.  They  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  world;  they  see  and  learn,  and 
therefore  they  are  self-reliant  and  at  home 
in  a  palace  as  well  as  in  a  shanty.  But  a  real 
world's  fair  calls  out  thousands  of  reserves ; 
namely,  habitual  stay-at-homes.  It  throws 
rays  of  light  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
country  which  are  as  yet  little  affected  by 
the  general  move  and  desire  of  travel.  The 
great  fair  at  Paris,  of  course— a  wonderful 
thing,  no  doubt— can  hardly  be  expected  to 
do  us  American  people  much  good  in  this  re- 
spect. Only  few  of  us,  and  these  among  the 
wealthy  classes  only,  can  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity,  for  France  is  far  and  the 
trip  rather  expensive.  But  if  we  will  have 
patience  for  another  year  we  shall  have  the 
chance  to  see  an  exposition  nearer  home  aiid 
without  crossing  the  Atlantic.  An  expo- 
sition which,  though  perhaps  of  less  gigantic 
proportions,  will  show  more  industrial  and 
other  wonders  to  the  square  foot  than  that  at 
Paris,  and  will  be  just  as  interesting,  just 
as  instructive,  and  I  fear  as  much  a  demi- 
monde fair  (a  half  world's  fair  as  well  as  a 
new  world's  fair)  as  the  other. 

This  great  coming  fair  is  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican at  Buffalo,  to  be  opened  May  1,  1001. 
I  know  something  about  its  inception  and 
first  organization.  Within  a  mile  of  my 
home,  and  where  this  is  written,  is  Cayuga 
island,  a  small  island  in  the  grand  Niagara, 
of  rare  scenic  beauty,  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  French  explorer  LaSalle  built  the  Griffin, 
the  first  large  vessel  that  ever  plowed  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  within  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  majestic  cataract.  The 
availability  of  a  site  which  seemed  to  be 
created  for  the  very  purpose  suggested  the 
idea  of  holding  an  all- American  fair  at  the 
close  of  the  old  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
century.  But  to  make  a  great  fair  requires 
more  than  an  ideal  site.  The  proverbial 
three  things  must  be  found;  namely,  money, 
more  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  money. 
President  McKinley  seemed  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  this  fair  project.  He  was  even 
induced  to  visit  the  spot  and  drive  "the  first 
stake."  He  gladly  signed  the  bill  appropri- 
ating a  half  million  dollars  of  the  nation's 
money  for  making  a  big  government  exhibit. 
The  state  of  New  York  followed  suit  with 
another  big  appropriation,  and  other  states 
imitated  the  example.  But  Buffalo  people 
had  to  go  down  deep  into  their  own  pockets 
to  get  the  ball  rolling,  and  we  could  not  find 
fault  if  they  in  return  wanted  the  fair 
where  it  will  do  them  the  most  local  good ; 
namely,  in  the  heart  of  Buffalo.  So  we  had 
to  see  the  fair  slip  away  from  us;  but 
though  our  village  people,  and  especially 
myself,  lost  a  great  opportunity,  we  have 
taken  our  medicine  like  men.  No  doubt  this 
fair  has  local  advantages  which  no  other 
fair  has  ever  had.  Forty  million  people  live 
within  twenty-four  hours'  ride  on  steam- 
cars  from  the  fair-grounds.  And  millions  of 
these  would  think  the  trip  well  repaid  if 
they  had  nothing  else  for  it  than  a  visit  to 
the  great  cataract  and  its  scenic  surround- 
ings, the  new  steel  arch  bridges,  these  won- 
ders of  modern  engineering  skill,  and  to  the 
power-house,  where  a  fraction  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  waters  rushing  over  the  precipice 
develops  electric  power  equal  to  one  hundred 
thousand  horse-power.  This  location  within 
easy  transmitting  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  power  development  must  make  this 
Pan-American  fair  the  great  electrical  expo- 
sition of  the  age,  and  it  will  be  a  blaze  of 
electrical  light  and  glory  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  worth  seeing  on  this  account  alone. 

But  the  Pan-American  promoters  and  the 
American  people  generally  who  have  ac- 
cepted this  point  of  view  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  a  queer  chronological  error. 
They  are  bound  to  have  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury begin  with  1901.  There  has  been  much 
dispute  about  this,  and  heretofore  I  had 
myself  accepted  the  American  view.  But  a 
little  figuring  of  my  own  convinces  me  of 
the  error  of  that  reckoning.  The  first  year 
of  our  time  begins  with  Christ's  birth.  This 
is  equal  to  0,  for  we  reckon  time  by  the' 


designation  "before"  and  "after"  Christ. 
Therefore,  the  year  1  after  Christ  began  with 
the  first  of  January,  and  ended  with  the  last 
day  of  December  of  the  same  year  (1),  but  it 
sur^y  was  already  the  second  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  So  the  year  SK)  was  the  one 
hundredth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
closed  the  last  of  December,  99,  thus  com- 
pleting the  first  century.  The  second  cen- 
tury began  on  January  1,  100,  and  the 
twentieth  century  on  January  1, 1900. 


Plantins;  for 


I  expect  to  be  on  the  f  air- 
grounds  more  or  less 
Quick  Effects  ^^^^.y  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

One  of  the  things  that  will  interest  us  rural 
people  especially  during  the  building  of  the 
exposition  is  the  planting  which  has  to  be 
done  for  quick  effects.  Large  trees  are 
being  brought  on  and  set  into  their  new 
positions.  Shrubbery  and  herbaceous  per- 
ennials have  to  be  placed  where  they  will 
show  off  to  best  advantage  next  year.  It  is 
not  like  setting  orchard-trees  or  ornamental 
growths  around  a  dwelling,  or  making  a 
new  lawn,  as  we  are  used  to  doing  these 
things.  For  in  our  own  cases,  if  we  do  not 
secure  the  best  results  in  one  year's  time 
we  simply  wait  another,  or  a  third  or  fourth 
year,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  here  the 
results  must  be  seen  in  1901.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  much  that  we  can  learn  for  home 
application,  both  in  the  handling  of  the  differ- 
ent growths  and  in  the  selection  of  materials. 


Tanning  Bel-  A  reader,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  of 

Dunlap,  Illinois,  asks 
gian-hare  Skins  Belgian- 
hare  skins.  I  have  killed  a  good  many  of 
these  animals,  and  often  thought  it  a  shame 
to  throw  their  skins  away.  But  that  is  quite 
generally  done.  As  I  stated  in  my  last,  the 
usual  way  of  skinning  hares  is  by  ripping 
the  skin  open  in  the  back  and  pulling  half 
over  the  head,  and  the  other  half  the  other 
way,  thus,  of  course,  spoiling  the  skin  for 
tanning.  I  do  not  know  to  what  particular 
use  the  skins  could  be  put,  but  they  seem  to 
be  very  good  fur  and  ought  to  come  handy 
for  something.  I  am  not  an  expert  tanner 
and  can .  give  no  advice.  Directions,  how- 
ever, have  frequently  been  given  in  almost 
any  agricultural  paper.  I  find,  for  instance, 
the  following  in  Short  Cuts,  "Practical 
Farmer :"  "To  tan  hides  with  the  hair  on  for 
soles,  mats  or  rugs,  wash  the  skin  and  re- 
move all  fleshy  matter  by  scraping.  Then 
wash  hair  side  with  warm  water  and  soap, 
and  rinse.  Take  one  quarter  of  a  pound  each 
of  salt  and  pulverized  alum,  one  half  ounce  of 
borax,  dissolve  in  hot  water ;  add  enough 
rye-meal  to  make  a  thick  paste,  and  spread 
on  flesh  side.  Then  fold  lengthwise,  flesh 
side  in.  Let  remain  two  weeks  in  an  airy 
and  shady  place,  then  unfold,  shake  well, 
and  wash  flesh  side  in  water  and  scrape 
with  a  dull  scraper.  Pull  and  stretch  and 
work  until  dry." 


Hew  Land 


A  reader  in  New  Jersey 

(A.  R.,  of  Holden)  having 
For  Gardening  j^^^gj^^  ^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

woodland  wishes  to  get  it  in  shape  for  grow- 
ing vegetables.  It  has  a  loose,  dark  surface 
soil  six  to  twelve  inches  deep ;  then  a  layer 
of  stifi:  white  clay  about  four  to  six  inches 
deep ;  then  a  layer  of  clayey  white  sand 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  deep,  and 
under  that  a  layer  of  yellow  sand.  Ground 
water  stands  at  a  depth  of  from  five  to  six 
feet.  I  could  tell  better  what  to  do  with 
this  if  I  could  view  the  location.  The  first 
thing  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  secure  perfect 
drainage;  if  necessary,  by  tiling.  You  do 
not  want  a  spot  for  vegetable-growi'ng  that 
has  surface  water.  Possibly  the  object  may 
be  secured  by  subsoiling,  with  a  view  of 
breaking  the  shallow  layer  of  stifi'  clay  under 
the  surface  soil  and  thus  giving  the  surface 
water  a  chance  of  escaping  down  into  the 
ground  water,  which  is  deep  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Next  plow  the  field  and 
plant  a  rather  coarse-growing  hold  crop, 
such  as  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  or  sow  it  to 
grain  and  clover.  I  would  prefer  the  hold 
crop,  which  is  more  apt  to  bring  the  land 
under  full  control.  Apply  manure  as  liber- 
ally as  convenient,  and  after  a  year  or  two 
plow  again  and  plant  your  vegetables.  The 
coarser  growers,  like  tomatoes,  sweet-corn, 
early  potatoes,  etc.,  can  always  be  planted 
on  the  rougher  portions  of  the  field,  while 
the  best  and  loosest  portions  are  to  be  re- 
served for  the  small  stuff.     T.  Gkeiner. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

"My  stomach  seems  to  be  badly 
Overeating  order,"  said  a  strong 

young  farmer  to  me  one  day  last  spring.  "I 
feel  dull,  sleepy  and  tired  every  forenoon 
until  about  ten  o'clock,  and  again  after  din- 
ner until  about  four.  I  tried  some  bitters, 
and  the  doctor  gave  me  some  medicine,  but 
neither  seems  to  do  me  any  good.  I  eat 
rather  heartily— have  to  in  order  to  last  until 
the  next  meal— but  still  I  have  a  half-hungry, 
flabby  feeling  in  my  stomach  most  of  the 
time.  I  fear  there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  my  digestive  organs."  "I  rather 
think  there  is,"  I  replied.  "You  are  afllicted 
with  that  'tired'  feeling,  and  that  is  caused 
by  overeating.  Had  the  same  complaint  my- 
self until  I  learned  to  treat  my  stomach 
right.  I  used  to  fill  myself  up  to  the  throat 
with  heavy  food  half  masticated,  and  wash 
it  down  with  two  or  three  cups  of  strong 
coffee,  then  wonder  why 'I  felt  so  dull  and 
tired  for  two  or  three  hours  afterward.  A 
sensible  physician  informed  me  tliat  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  me  except  that 
I  lacked  a  little  common  sense.  You're 
afflicted  about  as  I  was." 

This  physician  said  that  American  farmers 
should  be  the  healthiest  people  in  the  world, 
and  would  be  if  they  lived  properly.  He 
advised  me  to  eat  a  light  breakfast,  drinking 
only  one  cup  of  coffee,  have  a  light  lunch 
sent  to  me  about  half-past  nine  a.  m.,  eat 
moderately  at  dinner,  have  another  lunch  at 
half-past  three,  and  finish  the  day  with  a 
light  supper.  He  said,  "Don't  eat  enough 
at  any  time  to  fully  satisfy  your  appetite; 
that  is,  don't  eat  until  you  feel  full.  Take 
plenty  of  time  to  masticate  all  your  food 
thoroughly,  drink  moderately  of  coffee  or 
tea  made  about  half  as  strong  as  they 
usually  are,  and  don't  jump  up  from  the 
table  and  rush  into  hard  work.  Rest  a  few 
minutes,  fifteen  or  twenty,  after  meals. 
Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  a  compar- 
atively easy  matter  to  keep  your  body  in 
good  order  by  the  observance  of  a  few  sim- 
ple, common-sense  rules.  Eat  lighter  meals 
and  more  of  them ;  begin  work  easily  and 
steadjJy  and  increase  your  speed  (if  neces- 
sary) after  you  warm  up.  Quit  work  before 
you  are  exhausted.  Health  is  the  most  val- 
uable thing  one  can  possess.  It  is  worth  any 
care  and  the  sacrifice  of  any  prospective  or 
imaginary  pleasure." 

«  «  * ' 

The  old  doctor  said  further  that  as  we  live 
only  one  life  we  should  live  it  so  as  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it.  A  healthy  person  can,  if  he 
will,  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  good;  he 
can  help  himself  and  many  others ;  while  a 
sickly  person  is  notable  to  help  himself  even 
much  of  the  time.  Since  I  adopted  his 
advice  to  eat  less  at  a  meal  and  oftener  I 
have  not  been  afflicted  with  that  "tired"  feel- 
ing, nor  with  "spring  fever."  When  a  per- 
son is  working  in  the  open  air  day  after  day 
during  the  winter  he  can  eat  lots  of  meat, 
fats  and  other  strong  food,  and  they  are  what 
he  needs.  But  when  the  warmer  days  of 
spring  come  on  he  should  adopt  a  lighter 
diet  and  eat  less.  If  he  does  this  he  will 
have  no  "spring  fever."  The  young  farmer 
mentioned  above  adopted  my  plan  and  .in 
less  than  a  month  afterward  told  me  that  he 
felt  like  a  new  man.  All  that  heaviness  and 
distress  at  the  stomach  was  gone,  and,  as  he 
said,  "I  feel  first-rate  all  day."  It  was  not 
"bitters"  or  "spring  medicine"  he  needed, 
but  a  more  sensible  dietary. 


will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  work  we 
can  do  with  them,  as  well  as  at  their  lasting 
qualities." 

We  do  not  care  for  our  implements  as  we 
should.  A  farmer  should  be  ashamed  to 
have  a  rusty  plow,  cultivator,  spade  or  hoe 
on  his  place.  All  that  is  needed  to  keep 
them  bright  is  a  little  grease  applied  when 
we  cease  using  them,  and  shelter  from  sun 
and  rain.  To  allow  them  to  become  rusty 
and  then  rub  the  rust  off  with  sand-paper  is 
to  wear  away  more  steel  than  would  be  worn 
away  in  a  whole  season's  use.  We  should 
not  attempt  to  file  or  grind  a  sharp  edge  on  a 
tool  if  the  edge  is  thick.  Take  it  to  a  good 
blacksmith  and  have  him  draw  it  out.  If  he 
understands  his  business  he  can  put  a  far 
better  edge  on  it  than  we  can  with  file  or 
grindstone,  and  the  tool  will  do  far  better 
work  and  last  much  longer.  I  have  my 
spades  and  hoes  drawn  out,  as  well  as  plow- 
shares. »  *  « 

In  the  use  of  tools  skill  is  far  superior  to 
strength.  A  small,  active  man  can  accom- 
plish much  more  with  a  light,  sharp,  bright 
implement  than  a  large,  strong  man  can 
with  a  big,  clumsy  tool.  A  team  of  light 
horses  can  turn  as  much  land  with  a  thin- 
shared,  sharp  plow  as  a  big,  strong  team 
can  with  a  thick,  dull  one.  One  saves  time 
and  labor  by  keeping  his  plowshares  well 
drawn  out  and  sharp.  If  there  are  no  stones 
or  hard  roots  in  the  soil  the  shares  should  be 
kept  drawn  out  thin  and  be  touched  up  with 
a  file  twice  a  day.  It  is  the  wisest  sort  of 
economy  to  keep  tools  sharp  and  bright.  It 
is  economy,  also,  to  keep  handles,  beams 
and  all  other  parts  of  like  nature  painted 
with  oil  and  red  lead.  This  paint  costs  but 
little  and  it  is  a  great  protector  of  both  wood 
and  iron.  It  prevents  wood  from  checking 
and  splitting  and  rotting  where  joined 
together,  at  bolt-holes,  etc.,  and  iron  from 
rusting  and  becoming  "rotten"  at  the  thinner 
parts  and  about  bolts.  In  the  hands  of  a 
careful  man  an  ordinary  tool  will  do  first- 
class  work  for  many  years,  because  he  will 
take  the  best  of  care  of  it;  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  careless  "average"  farmer  its  years  of 
usefulness  are  generally  few,  because  he 
allows  it  to  rust  and  rot  in  the  field  or  fence- 
corner.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  tools 
of  all  kinds  should  have  the  best  of  care  that 
time  is  now.  The  price  is  high;  they  cost 
more  than  we  can  afford  to  pay ;  but  we  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  buy  many  if  we  take  first- 
class  care  of  those  we  have,  and  a  limited 
demand  invariably  brings  down  the  price. 


Care  of  Farm 


At  a  farmers'  institute 

held  in  an  adjoining 
Implements  pQ^j^j^y  „q(;  j^jjg  ^ 

very  successful  farmer  spoke  on  the  care  of 
farm  implements.  In  the  course  of  his  talk 
he  said,  "The  price  of  lumber  has  gone  soar- 
ing until  it  is  almost  out  of  reach.  Iron  and 
steel,  which  were  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
wood  in  the  manufacture  of  implements,  has 
gone  higher  even  than  lumber.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  price  of  all  kinds  of  farming 
machinery  is  much  increased.  The  question 
now  confronting  us  is.  Are  we  able  to  pay 
these  prices?  Present  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts do  not  justify  me  in  saying  that  we  are. 
In  my  opinion  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  which  has  prevailed  the 
past  two  or  three  years  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  great  rise  in  prices,  though 
combinations  of  manufacturers  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  That  present  prices 
cannot  long  be  maintained  is  plain  to  the 
close  observer.  Iron  and  steel  must  come 
down,  because  consumers  cannot  afford  to 
pay  present  prices.  Until  prices  do  come 
down  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  farmer  to 
buy  as  little  as  possible.  We  can  repair  our 
old  implements,  use  them  more  carefully, 
take  the  best  of  care  of  them,  and  I  think  we 


Pruning  Apple-trees 


C.  B.  S.  says  his  apple- 


trees  are  "so  full  of 
branches,  most  of  them  growing  straight  up 
out  of  the  main  branches,  that  a  cat  could 
scarcely  get  into  the  tree."  He  wishes  to 
know  what  he  shall  do  with  them— if  it  is 
now^  too  late  to  cut  them  out.  These  upright 
shoots  are  termed"water-sprouts,"  and  when 
a  tree  stands  in  rich  soil  it  will  sometimes 
send  out  hundreds  of  them.  My  Ben  Davis 
and  Jonathan  trees  had  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  or  more  in  them  last  fall.  I  was  so 
busy  during  the  summer  that  I  did  not  have 
time  to  remove  them,  but  it  was  done  in  the 
fall.  C.  B.  S.  should  remove  them  at  once, 
clipping  them  off  close  to  the  limbs  from 
which  they  start.  If  left  where  they  are 
they  will  ruin  the  tree.  Next  .July  or  August 
he  should  go  through  the  orchard  and  with 
a  small  hand-pruner  or  a  sharp  one-inch 
chisel  cut  them  out  while  they  are  green  and 
soft.  The  job  is  easily  done  then,  and  one 
can  trim  out  a  large  number  of  trees  in  a 
day.  I  have  a  pair  of  pruning-shears  that 
are  opened  by  a  spring,  and  I  can  snip  out 
these  sprouts  rapidly  with  them.  They  can 
be  obtained  at  any  hardware-store. 


Changing  From 


Where  cows  are 

turned  on  grass  in 
Dry  Food  to  Grass         ^^^^^^  tj^^jj. 

food  should  be  continued  the  same  as  before. 
Young  grass  will  increase  the  flow  of  milk, 
but  it  does  not  keep  up  the  condition  of  the 
animal.  I  have  seen  cows  come  from  the 
early  pastures  and  eat  old,  coarse  hay  and 
weather-beaten  straw  as  though  they  were 
ravenously  hungry.  If  their  grain  and  hay 
feed  is  continued  about  a  month  the  animals 
will  gain  in  flesh,  while  the  milk  will  retain 
its  high  quality.  The  dry  food  also  tends  to 
counteract  the  laxative  effects  of  young 
grass  and  to  keep  the  digestive  organs  in 
better  condition.  Changing  from  dry  food 
to  an  exclusive  diet  of  young  grass  annually 
causes  much  loss  among  cattle.  The  change 
should  be  accomplished  gradually  and  no 
evil  effects  will  follow.  We  should  be  care- 
ful to  remember  that  cattle  should  have  all 
the  salt  they  want  at  this  time. 

Eked  Geundy. 
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OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

POTATOES  FOR  Pkofit.— The  man  that 
has  the  right  kind  of  soil  and  a  fair 
marliet  can  make  money  growing 
potatoes.  The  crop  is  profitable  be- 
cause it  requires  more  care  and  good  judg- 
ment in  its  raising  than  many  give  it,  thus 
keeping  production  within  bounds.  This  is 
not  wholly  true  for  the  northwestern  states, 
but  it  is  for  the  central  and  eastern  states. 
Corn  and  wheat  can  be  grown  more  easily 
and  carelessly,  for  that  matter,  than  can 
potatoes,  and  hence  there  is  more  money  to 
the  acre  in  the  potatoes,  net  cash  returns  for 
crops  usually  being  greatest  in  the  case  of 
those  requiring  the  best  culture  and  atten- 
tion. Just  so  long  as  many  are  careless 
about  the  seed  used  and  the  ciilture  given 
that  long  will  the  careful  grower  find  the 
potato  crop  profitable.  He  has  an  advantage 
that  makes  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss. 

»  »  » 

The  Soil  for  Potatoes.— It  must  be 
reasonably  loose.  The  close,  tight  soil  can- 
not produce  a  good  crop.  If  the  ground  is 
naturally  compact  rotting  sods  must  be 
incorporated  with  it.  Wet  land  must  be 
underdrained.  Stable  manure  is  all  right- 
is  a  big  help  especially  to  cold,  compact  soils 
— but  it  should  go  on  the  groiind  the  year 
previous  to  planting,  and  be  well  rotted. 
Otherwise  the  scab  may  thrive  and  injure 
the  potatoes  for  market.  The  sod  should  be 
left  well  on  edge  in  the  plowing,  keeping 
some  of  it  near  the  surface.  All  these  things 
help  to  make  a  soil  loose,  while  the  decayed 
vegetation  adds  to  the  power  of  the  soil  to 
hold  moisture.   Potatoes  are  a  water  crop. 


Selecting  Seed. — Half  the  battle  in 
securing  a  good  yield  of  potatoes  is  strong 
plants  when  they  first  appear  above  ground. 
Unless  the  sprouts  show  thrifty  then  the 
chances  are  against  the  grower.  Such  plants 
come  only  from  seed  full  of  vitality.  That 
seed  may  be  small,  or  it  may  be  from  large 
tubers,  but  vitality  it  must  have.  In  all 
forms  of  life  it  is  vitality  that  counts.  A 
small  potato— that  classed  among  the  "sec- 
onds"—may  be  all  right.  If  it  grew  on  a 
strong  vine,  being  a  second  setting  that  did 
not  have  time  to  grow  as  large  as  the  tubers 
set  first  by  the  plant,  it  comes  of  good  stock 
and  will  probably  keep  up  the  family  record ; 
but  if  it  came  from  a  spindling  vine,  and  is 
small  because  the  vine  lacked  the  vitality  to 
produce  the  best  tubers,  it  is  not  good  seed. 
The  grower  can  know  how  vital  his  stock  of 
potatoes  is,  and  should  be  quick  to  discard 
it  when  many  hills  show  weak  vines.  Just 
because  the  spindling  hills  furnish  such  a 
large  share  of  the  "seconds"  of  a  crop  my 
individual  preference  is  for  large  tubers  for 
seed— not  overgrown  ones,  as  some  of  their 
eyes  near  the  stem-end  may  be  "dead"  eyes 
and  become  responsible  for  missing  hills, 
but  medium-sized  tubers  that  can  be  cut  to 
two  eyes  without  making  the  seed-pieces 
too  large  and  expensive.  But  the  "seconds" 
may  produce  as  good  a  crop ;  only  the  grower 
must  know  that  they  have  vitality.  The  first 
sprouts  are  best.  Cold  storage  is  best  when 
keeping  for  June  planting ;  for  early  plant- 
ing pits  or  dark  cellars  are  all  right. 


Light  Affects  the  Sprouts.— We  know 
that  the  potato  that  starts  its  sprouts  in  the 
light  gives  the  strongest  vines.  Such  sprouts 
are  strong  and  vigorous.  The  grower  that 
plants  late  can  expose  the  seed  to  the  light 
for  a  week  or  two,  starting  the  buds  heavy 
and  vigorous,  but  the  one  that  plants  early 
cannot  do  this.  The  next  best  thing,  and 
about  as  good,  is  to  cover  very  lightly.  The 
deep  planting  is  secured  by  having  the  fur- 
rows deep,  no  matter  whether  made  with  a 
planter  or  a  plow  for  hand-planting,  but  the 
seed  in  these  deep  furrows  should  be  barely 
covered.  This  applies  more  especially  to 
soils  that  are  not  very  porous.  The  seed  is 
near  light  and  air,  puts  forth  a  strong  bud, 
and  then  is  covered  more  deeply  as  the  plant 
grows,  by  filling  in  the  furrows  with  harrow 
or  weeder.  Two  such  cultivations,  given  as 
the  plants  appear  through  the  soil,  will  fill 
the  furrows,  leaving  the  ground  about  the 
plant  loose,  fresh  and  clean  of  weeds,  while 
the  sprouts  have  had  the  advantage  of  sun- 
light throughout  their  time  of  growth.  They 
have  not  pushed  a  rapid  growth  of  slender 
white  stem  to  reach  the  sunlight,  but  have 
come  up  weir  thickened  from  the  very 
potato,  just  as  any  plant  grows  when  fully 
exposed  to  sunlight.  Plant  potatoes  deep, 
because  the  roots  should  be  down  with  the 


moisture ;  but  in  soils  at  all  close  do  not  ex- 
clude all  light  by  a  covering  several  inches 
deep  if  the  best  plants  are  wanted.  The 
ridging  of  the  row,  to  be  followed  by  the 
drag  later,  gives  a  clean  row,  to  be  sui'e,  but 
so  does  the  shallow  covering  in  a  deep  fur- 
row, and  the  latter  lets  in  the  light  that  adds 
to  vigor  of  stalk  at  its  base,  where  it  leaves 
the  seed-piece. 

•  »  * 

Later  Care  of  the  Crop.— If  the  soil  is 
right  and  the  plants  strong  one  can  then 
work  with  expectation  of  profit.  A  deep  cul- 
tivation early  in  their  growth  gives  the 
plants  loose  soil  for  making  their  sets. 
Then  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  till- 
age is  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  ground 
and  the  weeds  out.  That  means  plenty  of 
shallow  tillage.  It  is  never  necessary  to 
permit  the  bugs  to  injure  the  plants  to  any 
serious  extent.  '  The  fight  must  be  made 
early.  If  arsenites  are  properly  applied 
before  the  little  larvae  scatter  over  the  top 
death  is  sure.  It  is  folly  to  spend  good 
money  on  seed  and  tillage  only  to  let  potato- 
bugs  cripple  the  plants.  Get  the  arsenite 
into  the  buds  of  the  plants  while  the  "yo\ing 
bugs"  are  there,  feeding  on  the  tenderest 
leaves.  Later  they  scatter  over  the  branches 
and  are  more  difficult  to  kill.  Some  go  into 
the  ground,  reappear  as  beetles,  and  raise 
another  brood.  If  this  is  prevented — and  it 
can  be— there  need  be  no  loss  on  this  score. 
Tire  blights  are  more  difficult  to  control— too 
difiScult  in  moist  weather.  D.vyid. 


A  HOME  MADE  LAND-ROLLER 

A  good  farmer  from  Virginia— I  know  he 
is  a  good  one  because  he  is  on  the  watch  for 
anything  which  will  enable  him  to  do  better 
work  on  his  farm— writes  me : 

"Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  give  me 
the  directions  for  making  the  land-roller 
j'ou  spoke  of  in  a  recent  article  ?  I  have 
needed  one  for  some  time,  and  being 
somewhat  of  a  'fixer'  myself  I  believe  I  can 
make  one  that  will  answer  the  purpose 
without  incurring  so  much  expense,  and 
that  is  a  great  help  to  a  farmer  these  days." 

It  may  be  some  other  farmer  would  like  to 
know  what  I  told  my  Virginia  friend,  and 
I  am  here  describing  my  roller  as  well  as  I 
can,  with  the  hope  in  view  that  it  may  be  of 
use  to  such  as  may  be  inclined  like  myself 
to  tinker  in  the  barn  on  stormy  days. 

In  the  first  place,  you  need  four  old  mow- 
ing-machine wheels.   If  you  haven't  them 


for  pins,  to  hold  the  wheels  on.  In  locating 
these  holes  do  not  crowd  the  two  pieces  of 
the  roller  tight  together.  Leave  at  least  an 
inch  of  space  between  the  two.  Let  the  rod 
be  long  enough  to  reach  out  under  the  frame 
of  the  roller,  and  when  complete  secure  in 
place  with  two  old  bearings  of  a  mowing- 
machine. 

Put  the  rod  through  one  of  the  rollers  and 
put  in  the  lineh-pin.  Now  ?  I  have  found 
that  without  some  support  in  the  middle  the 
axle  is  apt  to  sag  back  when  at  work  if  you 
strike  a  stone  or  some  other  obstacle.  To 
prevent  this  I  had  a  blacksmith  make  a 
device  of  iron  one  half  inch  by  one  inch,  like 
a  long  hook,  open  at  one  end,  as  in  Fig.  2, 
and  long  enough  to  reach  nearly  out  to  the 
first  erosspiece  of  the  frame.  Through  a 
hole  in  the  outer  end  of  this  I  had  a  link  of 
iron,  say  two  inches  long,  put.  The  other 
end  of  this  link  passes  through  a  plate  of 
iron  three  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to 
bolt  to  the  frame.  The  same  bolt  which 
holds  the  tongue  to  the  f  raine  passes  through 
this  plate.  Thus,  when  the  roller  strikes  a 
stone  the  rod  yields,  but  can  go  only  so  far, 
Avhen  the  hook  catches  it  and  holds  it  solid. 
Put  the  hook  over  the  rod  and  slip  on  the 
other  roUer.  Put  in  the  linch-pin,  and  bolt  on 
the  bearings.  Bolt  an  old  mowing-machine 
tongue  to  the  middle  of  the  frame,  letting  it 
reach  both  frame-pieces  and  stiffening  it  by 
bolting  on  each  side  a  strip  of  hard  wood 
wedge-shaped,  two  feet  long  and  six  inches 
at  the  widest  end. 

If  you  wish  to  ride,  make  a  cover  of  boards  - 
to  fit  over  the  roller,  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  frame,  and  held  to  it  by  dowels,  also  by  a 
hook  at  each  end.  Bolt  an  old  mowing-ma- 
chine seat  to  the  top  at  the  back  side,  to  re- 
lieve the  horses'  necks,  letting  the  bolts  pass 
not  only  through  the  boards  of  the  cover, 
but  through  a  piece  of  two-by-four  placed 
up  under  the  cover. 

My  roller  cost  me  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Si.50,  but  I  think  it  would  cost  more  now, 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
material.  This  is  not  counting  anything 
for  my  work.  E.  L.  Vincent. 

4. 

OVER  THE  BACK  FENCE 

"And  so,"  said  Mrs.  A.  to  Mrs.  B.,  as  she 
crossed  her  arms  on  the  back  fence,  "you 
don't  buy  your  milk  of  Mr.  X.  any  more? 
What  is  the  reason?  Short  measure,  or 
what?" 

"Xo,  'twasn't  short  measure,"  answered 
Mrs.  B.,  "but  'twas  something  much  worse. 


perhaps  you  can  find  them  at  a  neighbor's; 
if  not,  no  doubt  they  may  be  had  cheap  at  a 
scrap-yard  in  the  city.  I  got  mine  at  such 
a  place.  Be  sure  they  are  whole.  Cut  a 
hard-wood  log  eight  feet  long,  and  have  it 
sawed  into  planks  six  inches  wide  and  two 
inches  thick.  If  you  think  this  too  heavy 
have  the  thickness  one  and  one  half  inches. 
I  used  for  this  a  hard-maple  log.  Saw  these 
planks  in  two  at  the  middle,  and  these  will 
be  the  covering  for  your  wheels.  Get  two 
or  three  three-eighths  steel  drill-bits.  With  a 
three-eighths  bit  bore  two  holes  in  each  end 
of  each  plank,  and  drill  corresponding  holes 
through  the  rims  of  the  wheels.  Chamfer 
the  edges  of  the  plank  so  that  they  will 
come  up  close  together  before  boring.  With 
three-eighths  soft  iron  rivets  long  enough  to 
reach  through  the  plank  and  the  rim  of  the 
wheels  fasten  the  planks  firmly  to  the 
wheels,  heading  the  rivets  down  on  the 
inside  of  the  rim. 

Build  a  frame  large  enough  to  go  over  the 
two  sets  of  wheels  when  placed  end  to  end, 
leaving  a  little  room  for  play.  For  this  use 
hard-wood  scantling  three  and  one  half 
inches  square.  Mortise  together  at  the 
corners,  and  also  bolt  through  the  corners. 
Before  putting  the  frame  together  mortise  a 
erosspiece  of  the  same  sized  scantling  about 
eight  inches  from  the  front  piece  of  the 
frame  and  running  parallel  to  it.  See  Fig.  1. 

Buy  a  steel  rod  long  enough  to  feach  clear 
through  the  roller  and  not  quite  as  large  as 
the  holes  in  the  wheels.  The  wheels  are  to 
turn  on  this  rod,  the  rod  remaining  rigid. 
Just  at  the  outside  of  the  wheels  drill  holes 


His  milk  was  filthy.  I  went  to  pour  some 
into  the  baby's  bottle  the  other  morning 
and  there  actually  was  half  an  inch  of  sed- 
iment at  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher.  I  was 
thoroughly  disgusted,  and  promised  the 
family  I  never  would  buy  another  quart  of 
milk  from  X.  as  long  as  he  or  I  lived.  But 
John  said  there  might;  be  some  mistake— 
you  know  John  is  always  making  allow- 
ances for  everything  and  everybody— so  he 
persuaded  me  to  hang  the  pail  out  just  once 
more,  which  I  did,  the  result  being  that  the 
milk  was  as  dirty  and  bad  as  before.  Well, 
I  threw  it  into  the  slop-bucket  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  John  that  either  he  would 
ovder  Mr.  Z.'s  milk-wagon  to  stop  here 
mornings  or  I  would.  Seeing  I  was  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  realizing  for  once  that 
I  was  right,  he  did  as  I  suggested;  and  oh, 
Mrs.  A.,  for  a  whole  week  now  we  have  been 
getting  the  loveliest,  cleanest  milk  you  ever 
saw !  Sweet  as  honey,  with  thick,  delicious 
cream  on  it.  Slightly  different  from  Mr. 
X.'s,  I  assure  you." 

"Yes,  but  what  makes  it  so  much  differ- 
ent?" said  Mrs.  A.,  rubbing  her  nose.  "Mr. 
Z.  has  no  better  facilities  than  Mr.  X?" 

"Better  fiddlesticks!"  broke  in  Mrs.  B. 
"No,  I  don't  know  as  he  has;  but  I  do 
know  one  thing,  and  that  is  he  takes  much 
better  care  of  his  cows  and  cow-stable  than 
Mr.  X.,  and  right  there,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
where  all  the  secret  lies.  You  see,  John, 
being  of  that  nature  that  he  can't  bear  to 
give  offense  to  any  living  creature  without 
apologizing  for  it  afterward,  naturally 
wanted  to  say  a  few  conciliatory  words  to 


Mr.  X.,  so  he  wouldn't  take  our  refusal 
to  buy  any  more  milk  of  him  too  much  to 
heart.  So  he  and  I  took  a  stroll  over  to  his 
place  late  one  afternoon  just  as  he  was 
milking.  My!  I  wish  you  could  have  been 
there  and  seen  his  stable  and  his  cows! 
They  were  in  an  awful  condition,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  conscientious  milkman 
w  ould  have  been  ashamed  of  them.  But  X. 
didn't  seem  to  be.  The  stable  looked  as 
though  it  hadn't  been  cleaned  out  in  half  a 
year  at  least,  and  the  poor,  bony,  dirty, 
sorrowful-eyed  cows  were  kicking  and 
splashing  about  in  the  filth  in  a  way  that 
was  as  startling  as  it  was  disgusting.  Mr. 
X.  was  milking  into  a  pail  that  I  wouldn't 
have  cleaned  up  for  fifty  cents.  He  acted 
so  careless  and  negligent  that  it  almost 
turned  my  stomach.  We  watched  his  pro- 
ceedings quite  as  long  as  we  cared  to,  then 
John  looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at  John,  and 
John  said  words  to  Mr.  X.  that  weren't  half 
so  conciliatory  as  they  were  first  intended  to 
be.   But  I  think  they  set  X.  to  thinking. 

" 'Suppose  we  walk  over  to  Mr.  Z.'s  place 
of  business  and  see  his  methods,'  said  I, 
after  we  were  safe  on  the  sidewalk  again. 

"'All  right,  suppose  we  do,'  said  John; 
and  so  we  walked  on  a  little  further  down 
the  street.  When  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Z.'s 
stables  we  beheld  some  nice  floors  bounti- 
fully sprinkled  with  straw,  in  which  the 
sleek-coated  cows  were  contentedly  stand- 
ing, cleanliness  and  contentment  plainly  be- 
spoken in  the  lazy  chewing  of  their  'cuds' 
and  in  their  half-closed,  sleepy  eyes.  They 
looked  so  sweet  and  clean  I  just  wanted  to 
go  up  and  give  each  one  a  good  big  hug.  Mr. 
Z.  in  clean  overalls,  and  a  pail  that  looked' 
as  though  it  had  come  direct  from  the  tin- 
shop,  was  milking.  He  held  the  pail  well 
up  from  the  ground  in  a  very  businesslike 
manner,  so  that  no  dirt  could  get  inside, 
and  all  in  all  looked  such  an  exact  opposite 
to  Mr.  X.  that  I  couldn't  forbear  whispering 
to  John  that  it  would  be  ever  so  nice  to  buy 
a  whole  lot  of  milk-tickets  right  on  the  spot, 
although  we  had  a  few  unused  ones  yet  on 
hand.  John  acted  upon  my  suggestion,  and 
bought  two  dollars'  worth  then  and  there. 
So  you  see,"  concluded  Mrs.  B.,  "that  in 
order  to  give  his  customers  first-class  milk  a 
milkman  must  give  his  cows  and  their  hab- 
itations first-class  care."  Socrates. 


POTATO  CULTURE  IN  OLD  VIRGINIA 

In  potato  culture  here  the  essential  point 
is  to  get  the  Holton  Early  Eose,  or  some 
other  equally  reliable  variety,  in  just  as' 
early  as  possible.  My  plan  is  to  cut  the 
pieces  so  that  there  will  be  one  good  strong 
eye  on  each,  and  then  bed  them  in  moist, 
sifted  coal  ashes,  in  broad,  shallow  trays, 
and  place  these  where  the  heat  and  an 
occasional  watering  will  soon  set  them- 
growing.  They  are  soon  made  ready  in  this 
way  for  planting  in  the  garden.  A  good 
formula  for  the  fertilizer  is  superphosphate, 
forty-eight  pounds,  nitrate  of  soda,  thirty- 
two  pounds,  and  muriate  of  potash,  thirty 
pounds.  Apply  at  the  rate  of  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  acre.  After  opening  the 
furrows  with  a  single-shovel  plow  I  put  in 
half  the  fertilizer,  using  a  large  handful 
to  a  yard  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  I  then  cover  this  with  an  inch  of 
soil  and  place  the  potato-eyes  one  foot  apart 
in  the  row.  I  then  rake  in  enough  earth  to 
cover  them  with  another  inch  of  earth,  and 
scatter  an  equal  portion  of  the  fertilizer 
thereon,  and  then  level  off  the  surface  in  the 
garden  with  the  rake  and  in  the  field  b^un- 
ning  a  double-shovel  between  the  rows.  For 
the  amount  of  each  of  the  above-named  fer- 
tilizer for  an  acre  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
a  cipher,  making  the  forty-eight  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  etc.,  or  eleven  hundred 
pounds  in  all.  If  one  has  a  good  clover  sod 
to  turn  under  he  can,  by  using  a  first-class 
fertilizer  like  the  foregoing  one,  succeed  in 
raising  a  paying  crop.  J.  W.,  Jr. 

CUTWORMS 

Last  spring  I  broke  up  and  planted  to  corn 
a  piece  of  land  that  had  never  grown  any- 
thing but  weeds.  In  due  time  the  seed 
sprouted,  but  cutworms  were  so  numerous 
that  the  sowing  was  a  waste  of  seed  and 
time.  Notatenthpartof  the  plants  were  left. 

This  opened  the  way  to  test  various  meth- 
ods of  killing  the  p'est,  but  none  were  so  use- 
ful as  a  dry  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bran 
and  middlings,  fifty  pounds  to  one  of  Paris 
green.  A  seed-drill  was  used  to  sow  this 
mixture  on  the  surface,  both  around  the  out- 
side of  the  field  and  close  to  the  rows.  This 
dry  mixture  was  most  satisfactory,  since  it 
could  be  much  more  readily,  quickly  and 
evenly  applied  than  the  others,  and  because 
a  larger  number  of  worms  were  found  dead 
•{vhere  it  was  placed.  M.  G.  Kaixs. 
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ARDEN  AND  FIELD 


CRITICIZING  Catalogues.— A  reader 
in  Jay  county,  Indiana,  writes  me 
that  "he  saw  how  I  rounded  a  certain 
seedsman  up,  but  an  honest  man 

ought  to  give  S  a  round  on  some  of  his 

claims."  He  intimates  that  I  let  up  on  cer- 
tain seedsmen  because  they  advertise  in  the 
papers  I  write  for.  I  think  he  entirely  mis- 
understands tlie  purpose  for  which  my 
catalogue  notices  were  written.  Primarily 
it  was  my  aim  to  call  my  friends'  attention 
to  some  of  the  good  things  they  can  find 
mentioned  and  described  in  the  various  cat- 
alogues, and  incidentally  to  tell  them  of 
some  points  which  I  have  learned  in  the 
school  of  experience  concerning  these  things. 
Thus  I  wished  to  help  the  readers  in  getting 
their  catalogue  supply  and  in  selecting  their 
seeds.  I  also  wished  to  help  the  seedsmen. 
They  like  to  know  what  impression  their 
catalogues  make  on  the  public.  They  ap- 
preciate praise  where  it  is  deserved,  and  to 
be  informed  of  shortcomings.  My  desire  is 
to  show  to  the  catalogue-maker  where  he  is 
off  the  right  track,  and  where  his  hook  and 
the  descriptions  in  it  can  be  improved,  thus 
helping  to  make  the  catalogues  of  the  coun- 
try more  trustworthy  from  year  to  year.  I 
am  friendly  to  the  entire  seed  and  nursery 
trade.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attack  any 
individual  member  of  the  fraternity,  nor  to 
single  any  one  out  for  immoderate  praise, 
whether  he  advertises  in  one  paper  or  in 
another  or  at  all.  The  seed  and  plant  cat- 
alogues, with  all  the  extravagances  in  word 
and  picture  which  they  are  often  guilty  of 
when  describing  novelties,,  have  been  a' 
blessing  to  the  country,  and  made  the  wil- 
derness bloom.  I  appreciate  the  services  of 
tree-dealers,  and  even  of  the  much-defamed 
"tree-peddler,"  in  this  respect,  at  least,  in 
so  far  as  their  dealings  have  been  above 
fraud  and  stealings.  Overdrawn  pictures 
have  often  had  the  result  of  inducing  people 
to  plant  who  otherwise  would  have  neglected 
to  do  so,  and  many  bare  spots  have  thus 
been  covered  with  useful  growths,  to  the 
advantage  and  comfort  of  their  owners  and 
occupants.  However,  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
sent strong  and  tempting  arguments  for 
planting  trees  and  sowing  seeds  and  yet 
stay  altogether  within  reason  and  the  truth. 
My  plan  is  to  make  catalogue-makers  under- 
stand it  and  live  up  to  it.'  Of  course,  I,  as 
other  people,  have  special  friends  and  fa- 
vorites in  the  trade,  and  while  I  am  trying 
to  be  fair  and  impartial  to  all  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  I  were  unable  to  keep  traces  of 
such  personal  leanings  and  bias  out  of  the 
notices  altogether. 

*  *  « 

Potato-planting  Problems.— A  reader 
in  California  asks  me  to  state  whether  it  is 
a  good  and  safe  thing  to  plant  small  potatoes, 
and  whether  the  crop  will  be  as  good  as 
from  large  potatoes.  A  week  or  two  ago  I 
noticed  in  "American  Gardening"  a  long 
article  on  potato-growing,  in  which  the 
writer  stated  that  the  continued  use  of  small 
tubers  for  planting  would  surely  lead  to 
the  running  out  of  that  strain  of  potatoes. 
I  think  it  depends  on  circumstances.  A 
small  currant-cutting  does  not  always  make 
the  smallest  currant-bush,  a  small  peach-bud 
not  always  the  smallest  peach-tree,  nor  does 
it  follow  that  a  small  cutting  of  a  geranium 
or  of  a  tomato-plant  makes  small  and  weak 
plants.  In  our  customary  way  of  growing 
potatoes — namely,  by  planting  a  tuber  or 
piece  of  tuber — we  simply  make  use  of  a  kind 
of  propagation  by  cutting  or  bud.  A  potato 
is  a  thickened  underground  stem,  not  a  root. 
If  this  stem  is  healthy  and  well  developed 
it  is  good  for  propagation,  no  matter  whether 
large  or  small. 

In  order  to  grow  the  largest  crop  of  po- 
tatoes we  must  first  of  all  aim  to  have  strong 
individual  plants.  To  secure  such  we  must 
above  all  else  have  the  seed-tubers  in  well- 
preserved  condition,  with  all  their  vitality 
intact.  The  tubers  must  not  be  frosted  nor 
weakened  by  the  production  of  long,  spind- 
ling and  worthless  sprouts,  which  one  us- 
ually finds  on  potatoes  kept  in  the  cellar  or 
in  tight  boxes  or  barrels  until  the  planting 
season.  Fresh,  well-kept  small  potatoes  are 
therefore  worth  a  good  deal  more  for  seed 
than  large  potatoes  weakened  by  one  or 
the  other  of  the  causes  named.  The  best 
way  to  treat  any  potatoes  intended  for  plant- 
ing, whether  large  or  small,  is  to  keep  them 
cool  and  well  exposed  to  the  light  for  some 
weeks  prior  to  planting,  even  in  subdued 
sunlight,  as  under  a  tree  in  the  yard  or  or- 
chard, but  if  possible  in  single  layer  only,  so 
as  to  have  them  start  strong,  stubby,  dark- 
colored  sprouts  up  to  half  an  inch  or  so  in 


length.  This  process  seems  to  preserve  all 
the  vitality  that  is  in  the  tubers,  and  to  make 
the  latter  respond  promptly  with  vigorous 
growth  when  put  into  the  ground. 

«  »  • 

As  I  said  before,  the  best  yield  can  only  , 
be  produced  from  strong  and  healthy  plants. 
There  seems  to  be  also  a  tendency  to  con- 
tinue this  quality  in  the  race  or  strain. 
Years  ago  Professor  E.  IS.  Goff,  now  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  selected  tu- 
bers from  most  prolific  hills  and  also  from 
least  prolific  hills,  and  secured  better  yields 
by  planting  the  former  than  he  did  from  the 
latter.  Plant  even  the  small  potatoes  out  of 
the  best  hill  in  the  field  and  they  will  be 
likely  to  give  a  better  yield  than  the  large 
potatoes  out  of  the  poorest  hill.  Besides  all 
these  influences  there  is  the  effect  of  the 
way  in  which  the  seed-tuber  is  cut.  Many 
growers  advocate  and  practise  planting  sin- 
gle eyes  or  two-eye  pieces.  My  experience 
is  that  the  larger  the  seed-piece,  under 
average  conditions,  the  larger  the  resulting 
plant  and  the  greater  the  yield.  Single-eye 
pieces  cut  from  large  potatoes  are  larger 
than  those  cut  from  small  potatoes,  and 
therefore  I  consider  them  better  seed.  But 
a  medium-sized  or  small  potato  planted 
whole  is  in  my  estimation  as  good  for  seed 
as  a  piece  equal  in  weight  to  the  other  of  a 
large  potato,  always  assuming,  of  course, 
that  both  pieces  are  in  equally  good  state  of 
preservation.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  that 
a  variety  or  strain  of  potatoes  is  in  greater 
danger  of  "running  out"  by  continued  close 
cutting  for  seed,  especially  if  small  potatoes 
are  used  for  seed,  than  by  the  practice  of 
planting  small  potatoes,  so  long  as  the  latter 
are  well  preserved  and  not  cut  to  any  great 
extent.  My  own  choice  for  seed  consists  of 
medium-sized  tubers  planted  whole  or  in 
halves,  or  larger  ones  cut  in  quarters.  And 
when  we  thus  grow  potatoes,  preserving  all 
the  original  vitality  of  a  potato  variety,  I 
can  see  no  earthly  reason  why  we  should 
change  seed,  calling  on  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  for  a  supply  of  seed  such  as  we  have 
just  as  good  or  better  ourselves,  or  why  we 
should  forever  hunt  for  new  varieties,  that 
coming  fresh  from  true  seed  are  supposed 
to  contain  all  of  a  new  seedling's  original 
vitality  and  freshness.  But  any  variety  will 
be  sure  to  "run  out"  if  subjected  for  a  series 
of  years  to  the  enervating  effects  of  the  use 
of  very  small  seed-pieces  or  of  badly  kept 
seed-tubers  or  to  the  yearly  attacks  of  bugs 
and  blights;  I  think  these  remarks  will 
fully  answer  my  correspondent's  questions. 


Growing  Tomatoes  For  Canning-fac- 
tory.—An  Indiana  subscriber  asks  me 
whether  it  would  pay  him  to  raise  tomatoes 
and  haul  them  nine  miles  to  the  factory  at 
seventeen  and  one  half  cents  a  bushel.  I 
know  that  the  farmers  around  here  were  glad 
enough  some  years  ago  to  raise  tomatoes  at 
about  twenty  cents  a  bushel  when  they 
could  deliver  them  at  the  factory  within  a 
mile  or  so;  and  they  were  sorry  to  seethe 
factory  quit  business.  But  I  doubt  whether 
they  would  have  been  willing  to  grow  the 
tomatoes  at  seventeen  and  one  half  cents  a 
bushel  and  haul  the  crop  very  many  miles. 
This  price  is  equivalent  to  a  little  less  prob- 
ably than  six  dollars  a  ton.  This  price  has 
been  paid  quite  commonly  to  growers  in 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  etc.,  by  the  factories 
there.  I  do  not  know  how  far  some  of  the 
farmers  had  to  haul  the  tomatoes.  If  a  short 
distance  only,  tomatoes  probably  pay  at  this 
rate  as  well  as  a  good  many  other  crops, 
although  the  growers  will  not  grow  rich  very 
fast  at  it.  At  the  present  time  some  fac- 
tories propose  to  cut  the  price  to  five  dollars 
a  ton,  and  of  course  there  is  trouble,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  many 'farmers  will 
agree  to  raise  the  crop  for  the  cut  price  or 
not.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  business  question 
which  each  grower  must  decide  for  himself. 

T.  Greinee. 

A. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GREINER 

Bliie-tansk  Tomato.— H.  L.  S.,  a  reader,  in 
Big  Stone  county,  Minn.,  asks  where  he  could  get 
some  seed  of  the  hlue-husk  tomato,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  common  ground-cherry,  only  larger  and 
different  in  color.  I  have  never  seen  a  blue-husk 
tomato,  and  call  on  our  readers  to  tell  us  if  they 
know  of  any  such  thing. 

Cedar  Sawdust.— E.  L.,  Whatcom  county, 
Wash.,  write.s:  "Please  tell  me  as  to  the  effect 
on  farm-land  of  the  application  of  cedar  sawdust 
in  considerable  quantity." 

Kbply  :— If  the  sawdust  is  well  rotted  I  would 
have  no  fear  of  applying  it  in  considerable  quan- 
tity upon  land  that  is  rather  stiff  and  deficient  in 
humus.  It  will  make  such  land  lighter,  looser, 
warmer,  and  consequently  be  of  benefit  for  gen- 
eral cropping.  Of  course,  it  should  be  well  mixed 
with  the  soil.  If  the  sawdust  is  fresh  I  would  not 
use  it  except  perhaps  as  a  top-di-essing  and  mulch. 


ORCHARD 
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CONDUCTED  liV  SAMimi,  D.  GKHHN 

THE  STRAWBERRY 

[continued  from  APRIL  15TH  ISSUE] 

How  to  Continue  Beds  in  Bearing.— 
Some  growers  think  it  best  to  fruit  their 
strawberry-beds  but  one  season.  Others 
think  it  best  to  fruit  the  bed  at  least  two 
seasons,  provided  it  is  in  good  condition 
when  the  first  crop  is  gathered.  I  have  often 
had  the  second  crop  on  a  strawberry-bed 
better  than  the  first,  but  generally  it  is  not 
quite  as  good.  The  best  plan  to  follow  with 
an  old  strawberry-bed  is  about  as  follows: 

Eenewing  Strawberry-heds.— There 
are  several  ways  of  renewing  an  old  straw- 
berry-bed, but  perhaps  the  following  plan  is 
as  good  as  any :  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
crop  is  gathered  the  bed  is  closely  mowed 
and  all  the  weeds  and  strawberry-leaves 
burned.  This  burning  must  be  done  when 
the  fire  will  run  rapidly,  for  if  it  burns  slowly 
it  will  kill  the  plants.  A  plow  is  then  run 
on  either  side  of  the  matted  rows  and  all 
but  about  one  foot  in  width  of  it  turned 
under.  The  furrow  thus  made  is  filled  with 
fine  rotted  manure  and  the  cultivator  set 
going.  The  plants  remaining  are  then 
thinned  out  with  a  hoe,  and  special  pains  is 
taken  to  cut  out  all  weeds  and  old  or  weak 
plants.  This  leaves  the  old  bed  clean  and 
with  plenty  of  manure  close  by,  in  which 
the  old  plants  can  make  new  roots.  The 
plants  soon  send  up  new  leaves,  which  are 
much  healthier  than  they  would  be  were  the 
old  foliage  allowed  to  remain,  and  if  we  have 
an  ordinary  season  an  abundance  of  runners 
will  be  sent  out,  and  by  winter  the  old  bed 
will  look  nearly  as  vigorous  as  a  new  one.  I 
have  also  used  very  successfully  a  two-horse 
corn-cultivator  to  cut  out  the  rows,  and  a 
disk-harrow  with  the  two  inside  sections 
taken  off  is  also  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

This  method  of  renewing  the  old  bed  has 
the  merit  of  destroying  all  the  diseased  fo- 
liage and  to  some  extent  also  injurioxrs  in- 
sects. It  is  very  important  that  the  renewed 
bed  be  kept  healthy  by  frequent  -  cultivation 
and  the  destruction  of  any  insects  that  may 
appear,  in  order  to  have  it  do  its  best  in  fruit- 
ing the  following  season. 

Sexuality  of  thb  Strawbeery'-blos- 
soM.— We  have  two  classes  of  varieties  of 
the  strawberry,  distinguished  by  their  blos- 
som. One  class  has  perfect  flowers ;  that  is, 
all  its  flowers  have  stamens  and  pistils  (male 
and  female  organs).  These  can  be  planted 
alone,  without  any  other  variety  near,  and 
will  produce  fruit.  This  class  may  be  called 
bi-sexual.  The  other  class  has  pistils  (fe- 
male organs),  but  does  not  have  stamens,  or 
has  very  few  of  them.  This  class  is  called 
pistillate.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  many 
varieties  with  pistillate  blossoms  produce 
more  fruit  than  those  with  bi-sexual  flowers, 
consequently  it  is  often  advantageous  to 
raise  as  many  of  such  kinds  as  possible 
and  as  few  of  the  others,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  of  the  bi-sexual  kinds  near 
the  pistillate  kinds  or  no  fruit  is  produced. 
Just  the  proportion  that  should  exist  be- 
tween the  bi-sexual  and  the  pistillate  kinds 
is  a  disputed  point,  but  it  is  probably  about 
one  to  three  or  four,  depending  upon  the 
weather  at  the  time  of  blossoming.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  when  pistillate  kinds  are  used 
every  third  row  should  be  of  some  bi-sexual 
kind,  selected  so  that  it  will  be  in  flower  at 
the  same  time  as  the  pistillate  variety.  Some 
growers  recommend  that  every  third  plant 
in  the  row  be  of  some  bi-sexual  kind.  The 
objection  to  this  way  in  practice  is  that 
the  pistillate  kinds  being  often  the  strongest 
growers  may  soon  crowd  out  the  weaker 
variety;  and  then  again  when  this  plan  is 
followed  the  plants  when  taken  up  are  so 
hopelessly  mixed  as  to  be  worthless  for 
setting  a  new  bed. 

A  bi-sexual  or  perfect-flowering  variety 
differs  from  a  pistillate  variety  chiefly'  in 
having  between  the  petals  and  the  pistils  a 
ring  of  many  stamens.  This  difference  is 
plainly  seen  in  flowers  of'the  different  kinds 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  more 
than  glance  at  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  bi-sexual  variety  has  six  petals  and  the 
pistillate  five  petals.  This  is  not  a  constant 
variation  between  the  two  kinds,  and  is  of 
no  importance,  but  it  is  thus  shown  to  call 
attention  to  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
their  petals  in  varieties,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  strawberry-blossom  with  seven 
petals,  although  the  normal  number  is  five. 
Different  flowers  on  the  same  plant  even 
may  vary  in  the  number  of  their  petals. 

Picking  and  Marketing.— If  the  ber- 
ries are  to  be  sold  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  them  carefully  picked.   Green  ber- 


ries are  bad  enough  to  have  in  a  box,  but  if 
they  are  to  be  shipped  overripe  ones  will 
cause  much  more  trouble,  for  they  are  sure 
to  decay  before  they  reach  their  destination 
and  to  damage  all  the  good  fruit.  On  this 
account  the  beds  should  be  picked  clean 
every  day  in  warm  weather.  The  pickers 
will  need  careful  watching,  so  as  to  be  sure 
they  do  not  put  poor  berries  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boxes,  and  that  they  pick  all  the  ripe 
berries,  so  none  will  be  left  to  get  overripe. 
It  is  always  desirable  to  pick  fruit  that  is  to 
be  shipped  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  unless  it 
should  be  wet. 

Gift  packages  holding  sixteen  or  twenty- 
four  boxes  are  almost  universally  used  in 
the  South  and  the  West.  They  cost  about 
twenty  cents  a  crate,  including  boxes  and 
cover.  They  are  always  made  so  there  is 
room  to  heap  up  the  boxes  and  to  allow  of  a 
circulation  of  air  through  the  boxes.  A  box 
holding  little  more  than  a  dry-measure  quart 
when  even  full,  and  nearly  a  liquid-measure 
quart  when  heaped,  is  the  size  generally 
used.   It  is  called  the  scant-quart  box. 

Varieties.— For  general  planting  by  be- 
ginners there  is  probably  no  better  variety 
than  Bederwood,  for  it  is  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive even  under  very  trying  conditions, 
but  it  is  too  soft  for  shipping  purposes.  Its 
flowers  are  bi-sexual  and  produce  plenty  of 
pollen  for  its  own  and  other  flowers. 

Other  very  desirable  kinds  are  among 
pistillate  sorts.  Crescent,  Warfield,  Haver- 
land,  and  many  others.  Among  bi-sexual 
sorts  are  Lovett  and  others. 

In  selecting  varieties  care  should  be  taken 
to  get  those  adapted  to  the  location  in  which 
they  are  to  be  grown,  as  well  as  those  adapted 
to  one's  market. 

i. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Trees  to  Plant  for  Fence-posts. — E.  S., 

Seymour,  lud.  I  think  that  probably  you  will 
find  Catalpa  speciosa  the  best  tree  for  your  pur- 
pose. You  can  buy  seedlings  one  year  old  for  $5 
or  less  a  thousand.  These  should  be  planted 
about  two  feet  apart  in  rows  eight  feet  apart  it 
the  land  can  be  plowed.  On  other  land  plant  so 
they  will  come  about  four  feet  apart  each  way. 

European  I^arcli-wood.— A.  P.,  Ashkum, 
111.  The  wood  of  the  European  larch  is  used 
largely  for  framing,  floor-timbers,  masts,  spars, 
and  it  is  a  valuable  tree.  It  is  very  highly  es- 
teemed in  Europe,  where  it  is  used  largely  in 
ship-building.  It  makes  good  fence-posts  when 
the  bark  is  taken  off  and  it  is  well  cured.  How- 
ever, young  larch  is  often  so  largely  made  up  of 
sap-wood  that  it  does  not  last  well  in  the  ground, 
but  when  old  and  largely  heart-wood  it  is  very 
durable. 

A  Hnmbus.— A  party  in  New  York  sends  us 
a  powder  which  he  says  will  prevent  plum  and 
cherry  trees  from  having  the  disease  known  as 
"black-knot."  His  directions  for  using  it  are  that 
a  hole  should  be  bored  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and 
half  of  a  powder  put  in  and  the  hole  plugged  up. 
This,  he  says,  should  be  done  once  a  year,  and  is  a 
sure  cure  for  the  trees  affected  with  black-knot, 
and  will  prevent  further  injuries  from  this  trouble. 
If  this  were  ti  ue  it  would  mark  a  great  discovery 
in  the  treatment  of  fungous  diseases  on  plants; 
but  there  is  not  a  word  Of  truth  in  it.  Many  of 
our  brightest  botanists  have  experimented  in  the 
treatment  of  plant  diseases  in  this  way,  and  have 
found  their  labors  in  vain.  The  best  treatment 
for  plum-knot  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  is  to 
cut  off  and  burn  the  aff  ected  wood,  and  where  bad 
wounds  are  made  upon  the  trunk  in  so  doing 
covCr  with  thick  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  powder 
has  been  analyzed  for  us.  The  material  of  which 
it  is  composed  is  found  to  be  largely  sulphur  and 
saltpeter,  and  about  a  tablespoouful  is  recom- 
mended for  each  tree.  The  charge  for  using  it  is 
fifteen  cents  a  tree  a  year.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  it  is  probably  an  attempt  to  make 
money  off  of  what  Peter  Henderson  used  to  call 
the  "gullible"  portion  of  the  community. 

Spray  inj^-Tinie  to  Plant  Fruit-trees. — 
J.  A.  S.,  Bueyrus,  Ohio.  The  proper  time  for  spray- 
ing will  depend  upon  what  you  intend  to  spray  for. 
If  you  intend  to  spray  apples  for  codling-moth  the 
spraying  should  be  done  just  before  the  flowers 
open,  and  again  just  after  the  flowers  fall,  and 
twice  more  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
For  this  purpose  u.se  Paris  green  and  water,  one 
part  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water, 
and  add  one  pound  of  quicklime.  Do  not  spray 
until  the  flowers  are  open.  Kerosene  and  water 
can  only  be  successfully  applied  with  a  specially 
prepared  spray-pump.  It  will  not  do  to  put  the 
kerosene  and  water  in  the  same  tank  and  use  them 
with  the  same  pump,  lor  the  kerosene  will  float  to 
the  surface  and  will  not  mix  with  the  water.  The 
use  of  kerosene  and  water  as  an  iusecticide  is  new, 
and  it  has  only  been  successfully  used  since  special 
pumps  were  made  for  this  piu'pose.  The  best 
style  of  pump  is  one  that  has  the  kerosene  and 
water  in  separate  vessels  and  a  pump  for  each,  and 
they  are  mixed  just  as  they  leave  the  machine. 
The  proportion  of  kerosene  will  vary  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.    It  is 

especially  useful  for  destroying  plant-lice.  

The  best  time  for  planting  fruit-trees  is  in  the 
spring  as  a  rule,  and  for  beginners  it  is  by  far  the 
safest  time.  However,  our  hardier  kinds  of  trees 
may  safely  be  planted  in  the  fall  if  considerable 
care  is  used  in  setting  them  out.  In  even  very 
severe  locations  fall  planting  can  be  successfully 
practised  by  laying  the  tree  flat  on  the  ground 
after  planting  and  covering  with  earth.  It  is  of 
course  more  work  to  plant  in  this  fashion,  but  it 
saves  labor  in  the  spring,  which  is  the  time  we  are 
apt  to  be  most  crowded. 
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THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  MAY  28,  1900 

[continued  fkosi  fibst  page] 

Astronomical  parties  from  several  of  our 
imiversities  and  some  from  Europe  will  ob- 
serve the  eclipse  at  stations  now  being 
selected  for  the  purpose.  Congress  has  made 
an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institute  a  like  amount 
for  the  expense.  Preparations  have  been 
going  on  for  many  months;  the  most  care- 
fully and  skilfully  made  instruments  for 
quick  and  accurate  work  known  to  science 
are  to  be  used,  and  if  ever  moment^  are 
golden  it  is  here,  for 
the  exact  moments 
of  contact  must  be 
noted,  photographs 
of  the  totality  se- 
cured, the  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  its 
light  sought  and  re- 
corded, the  planet 
Vulcan  or  other  in- 
ferior planets  must 
be  seen  now  or 
never,  or  a  stray 
comet  caught  on 
the  wing  if  one  be 
sweeping  through 
our  solar  system, 
and  all  this  must 
be  done  in  less  than 
two  and  one  half 
minutes.  A  lost  op- 
portunity Avould  be 
criminal,  and  there 
are  less  than  two 
and  one  half  hours 
for  such  observa- 
tions all  told  in  a 
century's  eclipses. 

It  is  not  merely  as  a  spectacle  of  imposing 
grandeur  that  we  view  a  total  eclipse,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  interest,  as 
throwing  unexpected  light  on  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  sun.  If  night  can  give 
us  a  surprise  by  revealing  countless  worlds, 
the  eclipse  can  also  surprise  by  revealing 
a  new  glory  of  the  sun.  When  the  eclipse  is 
perfect  or  during  totality  a  corona  or  halo 
bursts  forth  like  that  which  the  old  masters 
gave  to  the  heads  of  the  saints.  This  corona 
has  been  observed  to  consist  of  two  zones  or 
strata.  The  innermost  is  the  brightest  and 
the  light  is  nearly  uniform ;  the  outer  zone 
is  diversified  by  radiating  beams.  The  most 
remarkable  and  bafHing  phenomenon  is  the 
rose-colored  prominences  seen  in  the  inner- 
most zone.  These  affect  curious  shapes ; 
one  seen  in  the  eclipse  of  1851  has  been 
designated  the  Boomerang,  another  the 
Balloon ;  others  compared  to  the  teeth  of  a 
circular  saw,  others  the  flames  issuing  from 
the  top  of  a  burning  house  and  driven  aside 
by  the  winds.  Some  of  these  prominences 
resemble  cones  with  the  sun  as  a  base, 
others  lean  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
That  the  rose-colored  prominences  are  not 
flames  must  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  three  or  four  hundred 
times  as  large  as  our  globe.  In  the  eclipse 
of  1851  and  1860  De  La  Rue,  a  French  astron- 
omer, photographed  the  sun,  and  many  such 
photographs  have  been  taken  by  later  as- 
tronomers. But  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
astronomer  is  not  in  the  exact  measurements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  nor  in  photographing 
their  surfaces  and  mapping  their  continents 
and  seas,  but  in  this :  He  has  brought  to  the 
aid  of  the  telescope  the  chemical  analysis  of 
light  by  the  spectroscope.  The  constitution 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  has  previously 
been  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent has  become  something  of  definite  and 
positive  knowledge.  Our  sun  and  the  fixed 
stars  are  now  known  to  be  bodies  con- 
structed upon  a  general  plan,  consisting  of 
a  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  the  brightest  whiteness  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  somewhat 
lower  temperature.  This  analysis  reveals 
beyond  a  doubt  that  there  are  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun  forty-one  of  the  chemical 
elements  which  are  common  to  us,  and  there 
are  other  lines  in  the  spectrum  which  thus 
far  have  not  been  determined.  This  may 
indicate  that  there  are  other  elements  in  the 
Sim's  atmosphere  not  found  in  the  earth,  or 
that  these  elements  have  not  been  known  to 
our  chemistry. 

"There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio,  than  thou  hast  dreamed  of 
in  thy  philosophy." 


FARM  WORK  AND  WAGES 

"Eakehandle"  says  farm  labor  is  "tough, 
rough  and  tougher."  I  say  yes  on  farmer 
and  laborer  alike,  for  want  of  a  better  meth- 
od. He  says  for  the  year  he  receives  $115, 
or  37  cents  a  day.  Add  SIO  a  month  for  board 
he  made  S235,  or  75  cents  a  day ;  that  is,  if  he 
worked  all  the  313  days,  which  is  certainly 


very  exceptional.  Say  farm-work  is  delayed 
by  unfavorable  weather  one  fourth  would 
reduce  his  working  days  to  235,  or  Si. 00  a 
day.  I  find  one  third  to  be  nearer  the  point. 
"Rakehandle"  says  it  is  push  from  daylight 
till  dark.  This  is  just  what  makes  farming 
the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  Other 
industries  are  carried  on  very  differently. 
A  day's  work  on  a  farm  ought  to  be  from  six 
A.  M.  to  six  p.  M.  After  that,  if  work  must 
continue,  overtime  ought  to  be  allowed.  If 
farming  is  done  studiously  it  will  pay;  but 
loose,  slovenly  farmers  cannot  make  farming 
pay  if  wheat  sell's  for  .$1.00  a  biishel  and  corn 
50  cents  a  bushel.  I  know  one  who  won't 
allow  his  hands  and  teams  to  be  out  longer 
than  from  six  till  six,  and  out  of  debt,  too. 

J.  W.  H. 

ATTACHING  LABELS  TO  TREES 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which  tree- 
labels  or  any  attachment  can  be  made  to  a 
living  tree  that  will  not  provoke  serious  re- 
sistance from  the  new  annual  layer  of  wood- 
cells,  and  that  is  by  allowing  a  length  of 
wire,  which  is  to  be  permitted  to  grow  into 
the  tree  with  the  increase  in  its  annual 
girth.  The  illustration  explains  ihis  so 
clearly  that  further  description  is  unneces- 
sary,— Meehan's  Monthly. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

FiiOM  'Washington.— In  the  correspondence 
column  of  the  Faum  and  Fireside  of  April  1st  is 
a  letter  from  A.  P.,  Seattle,  Wash.  I  would  like 
to  correct  a  few  statements  he  has  made,  as  I 
have  lived  for  twenty  years  in  what  he  terms  the 
eastern  part  of  Washington— termed  here  the 
Inland  Empire.  He  says  wheat  and  other  grains 
do  not  yield  well  here  without  irrigation.  The 
amount  of  No.  1  wheat  raised  in  the  Inland  Em- 
pire in  1897  was  something  over  6,000,000  bushels; 
in  1898,  about  6,000,000  bushels;  in  1899,  5,500,000 
bushels,  all  without  irrigation.  The  only  irriga^ 
tion  used  in  the  Inland  Empire  is  in  Walla  Walla 
and  Yakima  counties  for  alfalfa  meadows,  yards, 
orchards  and  gardens.  Wheat-lands  are  rated  at 
from  §10  to  §40  an  acre,  grazing-lands  from  $1  to 
§10,  orchard,  garden  and  hop  lands  from  §40 
to  §200,  according  to  location  and  distance  from 
market.  A  good  farm-laborer  gets  from  §20  to 
§30  a  mouth  by  the  year;  harvest  wages  are 
from  §1.50  to  §3  a  day.  There  is  still  some  vacant 
government  land  for  home-seekers  in  Whitman 
and  Adams  dfeunties.  Eailroad  lands  sell  at  from 
§1.25  to  §10  an  acre.  The  wheat  yield  is  from  15 
to  CO  bushels  an  acre,  oats  40,  barley  from  40  to 


80,  and  corn  from  20  to  40. 
Lacrosse,  Wash.   


J.  L.  S. 


From  Oregon.— As  I  have  never  seen  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  anything  from  the  Umpqua 
valley,  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  spot  in  Oregon, 
I  will  try  to  give  a  short  description  of  it.  The  cli- 
mate is  unrivaled,  both  for  pleasantness  and 
health.  The  valley  extends  along  the  line  and  a 
little  north  of  the  forty-third  parallel  north,  which 
gives  it  that  intermediate  climate  between  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  north  and  the  di  ought-stricken 
land  on  the  south.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains on  every  side,  breaking  the  force  of  storms 
from  every  direction.  I  believe  I  can  say  with  en- 
tire truth,  after  living  here  more  than  forty  years, 
that  there  are  more  pleasant  days  in  the  year 
here  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  an  even  temperature  both  summer  and 
winter,  which  makes  life  worth  living.  Not  enough 
snow  fell  during  the  past  winter  on  the  level  val- 
leys to  whiten  the  ground,  and  but  little  on  the 
hills  and  mountains.  Cattle  have  kept  in  good 
condition  in  their  winter  pastures,  with  no  feed 
other  than  the  native  grass  of  the  hills.  The  val- 
ley is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fir-covered  moun- 
tains, and  within  these  boundaries  an  interior 
collection  of  hills,  with  a  growth  of  scattering  oak 
timber  and  fair  pasturage.  The  level  valleys  lying 
along  the  streams  are  narrow,  but  very  fertile, 
and  produce  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  a 
temperate  clime  in  perfection.  Prunes  are  now 
rather  the  leading  fruit  grown,  but  pears  and 
apples  are  also  extensively  raised,  and  where 
properly  cultivated  on  suitable  soil  are  very 
profitable.  I  suppose  the  big  red  apples  of  Or- 
egon are  known  everywhere,  but  they  should  be 
seen  and  tasted  to  be  appreciated.  One  of  my 
neighbors  sold  last  fall  §2,700  worth  of  dried 
prunes  from  less  than  twenty-seven  acres  of 
young  trees,  and  another  man  living  near  the 
same  place  sold  over  §1,600  worth  of  Bartlett 
pears  picked  from  eight  hundred  small  trees. 
TheSe  orchards  were  both  on  very  rich  soil  worth 
at  least  §50  an  acre.  Cattle  do  well  here,  and 
young  calves  are  easily  raised,  owing  to  the  mild 
winters.  Calves  from  eight  to  nine  months  old 
sold  last  fall  as  high  as  §17  a  head.  Stock-buyers 
come  here  to  recruit  their  herds  In  Montana  and 
other  parts  of  the  great  plains,  where  the  rigors 
of  the  climate  are  often  fatal  to  young  stock. 
Land  here  is  cheap,  although  this  valley  has 
been  settled  for  more  than  forty  years ;  we  had 
few  raih-oad  facilities  up  to  1882,  since  which  time 
we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  valley  from  north 
to  south.  Land  can  be  bought  for  from  §5  to  §50 
an  acre.  Crops  never  fall  here  and  irrigation  is  not 
necessary.  Bad  roads  in  the  rainy  season  are  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  contend  with,  the  country 
being  thinly  settled  and  the  people  not  being  able 
to  make  expensive  artificial  roads,  which  are  a 
necessity  in  a  country  having  a  rich  soil  and 
a  rainy  instead  of  a  cold  and  dry  winter. 

Boseburg,  Oregon.  C.  W.  S. 
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Pittsburgh. 
BETUEB-BATTUAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DATI8-CHAMBEES 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHHESIOCE 

Pittsburgh. 

AHOEOB  ] 

>  Cincinnati. 
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ATLANTIC 
BRADLET 
BKOOELTM  [ 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
tntlON 
SOUTHEEH  I 
SHIFUAM  j 
OOLLIEB 
HISSOUKI 
BED  SEAL 
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Chica^. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  «  BB03  00 

Philadelphia. 


MOBLEY 
8ALEU 
CORNELL 
SENIU0E7 


Cleveland, 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


HEN  you  see  the  paint  cracking^ 
peeling  or  falling  off  the  house 
in  shreds,  you  may  be  sure 
it  was  noi  painted  with  Pure 
White  Lead,  but  with  some  mixture  of  Zinc, 
Barytes,  etc. 

Pure  White  Lead  unites  with  Linseed 
oil  to  form  an  elastic  coating  that  never  cracks 
nor  peels.  It  is  the  good,  old-fashioned 
paint  that  lasts.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
Pure  White  Lead,  see  that  the  package 
bears  one  of  the  brands  named  in  margin. 

Prt For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors.    Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.    Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show- 
ing samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  "  Uncle  Sam's  Ex- 
perience With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


N2:i8  Handy  Buckeye  Cultivator 


[HE  No.  58  HANDY  BUCKEYE  RIDING  CULTIVA- 
TOR is  made  with  Pendulum  Beam  and  Hammock 
Seat,  with  six  small  shovels,  pin  shovel.  The 
main  frame  is  bent  "  U "  shape  and  is  made  of 
square  steel  tubing,  and  is  in  One  Piece,  which  makes  it 
very  strong  and  simple.    The  axle  is  adjustable,  so 
that  the  niacliine  can  be  nar- 
rowed or  widened  as  desired, 
and  has  single  tongue.  The 
shovel  standards  can  be  set 
closer  together  or  wider  apart,  and 
raised  or  lowered  for  the  cultivation 
of  corn  or  cotton  that  is  planted  in 
deep  furrows  or  ridges. 

This  Cultivator  is  BUILT  ON 
WELL-KNOWN  PRINCIPLES  which  are 
thoroughly  established  by  years  of  practical 
operation  on  Cultivators  of  this  type,  and 
are  manufactured  under  patents  covering 
the  important  features,  so  that  customers 
will  run  no  risk  in  purchasing  Cultivators 
of  this  type  from  us.    Manufactured  by 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  No.  1  r  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Because  we  sell  Vehicles  and  Harness  at 
less  than  wholesale  prices  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ofEer  you  the  biggest  bargains  pro- 
curable in  our  line.  To  make  you  perfectly 

WE  GUARANTEE 
...Everything  We  Sell... 

and  ship  our  goods  anywhere  subject  to  purchaser's  Inspection.  It  entirely  satis- 
factory and  exactly  £is  represented,  you  keep  the  poods  and  send  ns  the  money. 
If  not,  you  return  the  goods  at  our  expense.  Have  Carriages,  Surreys, 
Phaetons,  Traps,  Buggies,  Road  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  etc.,  and  all  styles 

'  nl°sl'^  catalogSltrel:  KalaiBazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co.,  Bo»  86,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


2:^ 


TO  LADIES,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

'  Tfe  send  this  elegant  solid  gold  or  steiijng  sil- 
I  ver  plated  Hracelet.  beautifully  en^aaved,  with  a  dainty 
I  little  lock  and  key,  also  S  extru  gold  or  silver  Fricnd- 
I  ship  lleurtri.  for  selling  only  5  sets  of  our  latest  style  14- 
I  karat  gold  tilled  Ladies'  Dress  or  litrauty  Pins  at  25c.  a  set. 
Each  Pin  is  set  with  an  exquisite  Inrse  jewel :  or  will  send 
this  Holid  cold  shell  latest  style  set  ring  for  selling  6  sets. 
I  Ot^  rings  are  set  with  an  exquisite  IJubyor  Emerald  stone^ 


and  tliey  are  liard  to  tell  from. a  !?ti5,ou  ring.  Seud  us  your  name  and  ad-  ■/  / 
dress  only,  no  money,  and  we  mail  you  the  Pins  post-paid.  After  you  sell 
them  among  your  friends  and  neighhors.  send  ns  the  money,  and'we  will  send  von  your 
choice  of  the  above  presents,  or  many  others  which  you  will  lind  in  our  Large  I'reinium 
Catalogue  of  Watches.  Jt-welry,  Tea  and  Dinner  Sets.  etc..  free  with  each  lot  of  Pins. 
Vou  will  tind  these  Pins  the  fastest  seller  you  ever  handled.  Kvery  stylish  lady  and 
girl  in  the  land  will  buy  several  sets  at  sight.  We  sell  over  a  million  i-ach  month.  This 
is  an  honest  offer  by  a  strictly  reliable  house.  We  take  back  all  you  cannot  sell,  and  pay  poHtu^^e  on  soods  und 
premiums.   Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  grandest  offer  ever  made!   Write  to-day ;  don't  put  it  off! 

Tbl3  firm  ia  well  known  for  ita  honeat  gooda  aod  T-tluable  premiums.     ST.  LOI'iW  PKEMIUM  VO..  Oept.  A  38,  St.  LouIh,  Mo. 


Ladles'  Watch  ftnd  Cbatn  for 
seUing  1  J«;  dozen  seta. 


i  ^rs^^^^SUcrx  You  Pay  Double  the  Money; 


In  many  cases  when  you  buy  vehicles  and  harness  from  the  agent  or 
\  dealer.  We  do  without  these  people  and  reduce  the  price  of  our  goods 
I  to  you  to  the  extent  of  their  commissions.  We  niake  178  etyles  of 
I  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness  and  sell  them 
'  ty  the  consumer  direct  from  our  factory  at 

wholesale  prices. 


No.  S51 — Driving  Wagon.  Has  "Lon?  Dist- 
ance" ulea,  opea  rubber  head  springs,  Bradiev 
abaft  couplers  and  Bailey  loops.  Price  with 
ahaftA,  960.  Same  as  others  acU  for  MO  to  £50 
more  tbao  oar  price. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


You  pay  a  profit  to  nobody  except  our  man- 
ufacturing profit,  and  you  getpoaitively  the 
best  goods  which  a  given  amount  of  money 
will  buy.  In  a  factory  of  the  size  of  ours  yoa 
fpet  the  bent  po(«8ible  selection.  Our  large 
Illustrated  Catalogue  contains  cuts  of  everything  we  make.    Remember  that  we  ship 


No.  65— SlD|leBnffgy 

 .  „   ^^^^   J  o    ---  .     HamesB.Price  with  rabbet 

our  vehicles  and  harness  anywhere  for  examination  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  trimmings,  816.  Good  aa 
warrant  everything.  retails  for  922. 

SE2^n  won  £iAJBGE  JFSEE  IZjIjJJSTRA.TED  CATAX^OGUE. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart.lndiana. 


WANT  A  WATCH? 

Tou  can  secure  a  valuable  watch  absolutely  free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  by 
return  mail  your  endless-chain  ticket  and  ten  tickets  which  you  are  to  sell  to  your  friends  for  15  cents  each, 
remit  the  Jl.oO  to  us,  with  the  names  and  addresses  to  whom  you  sold,  and  we  will  send  them  a  supply  of 
tickets  like  tliuse  sent  you.  Wlien  your  chain  is  completed  (usually  "2  to  3  weeksi  we  will  send  a  watch  of  your 
own  selection  FREE.    Watches  guaranteed  value  $15.     'So  lottery.     Square  dealing  guaranteed.  Address 

BOYLrSTOIN  dfc  BENT,  Rochester,  IV.  M. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  EARH 

bicycles,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishings,  ladies  or  gentlemen  swatches,  cameras, 
mandolins,  guitars,  \-iolins,  silverware,  dinner  sets,  guns,  and  your  choice  of  a  hundred 
other  articles,  all  gruaranteed.  Simply  sell  a  few  boxes  of  our  unexcelled  toilet 
soaps  and  any  of  them  are  yours.  Send  no  money.  We  Irost  yon.  Girls  and  boys  do  as 
well  &3  older  people.  Write  at  once  for  fall  informaftbn.  We  mail  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Address  Great  Northern  Soap  Worka.  QgLaheSt.,  Oak  Farb«  111. 
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THE  F=fARM  AIND  F^IRBSIDE 


MILK,  MEAT  AND  GRAINS 

WHEN  wheat  contain's  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  dry  matter  (fifteen  per 
cent  being  water)  the  eighty-five 
pounds  of  dry  matter  would  be,  at 
$2.00_  a  hundred  pounds,  about  two  and 
one  third  cents  a  pound  (deducting  the 
water).  Millc  at  three  cents  a  quart  is  about 
one  and  one  half  cents  a  pound,  hence  one 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  would  cost  $1.50, 
of  which  about  fifteen  pounds  (at  the  high- 
est) would  be  solid  matter.  Milk  averages 
about  twelve  pounds  of  solids  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  grain  is  probably  cheaper, 
but  the  milk  solids  are  more  complete  in  the 
food  elements.  Bran  is  cheaper  than  either, 
and  to  economize  in  feeding  the  bran  should 
be  given  by  mixing  the  soft  food  with  milk. 
Milk  is  not  sufiSciently  concentrated,  hence 
the  hens  cannot  drink  enough  of  it  to  satisfy 
them,  so  Tar  as  solid  matter  is  concerned. 
Milk  (one  hundred  pounds)  contains  3.41 
pounds  of  flesh-formers  and  11. '2;!  pounds  of 
heat-producers;  skimmed  milk,  .'S.Oii  pounds 
of  flesh-formers  and  <;.15  pounds  of  heat- 
producers  ;  beef,  21.39  pounds  of  flesh-form- 
ers and  !).08  pounds  of  heat-producers. 
One  analysis  of  milk  showed  UAH  pounds 
of  solid  matter,  the  balance  (nearly  eighty- 
six  pounds)  being  water.  Of  the  14.(i4: 
pounds  only  3.41  p»ands  were  albuminoids 
(flesh-formers),  the  balance  (11.23  pounds) 
being  heat,  fat  and  bone  producers.  Skimmed 
milk  has  a  little  over  three  pounds  of  flesh- 
formers  and  about  half  as  much  heat-pro- 
ducing matter  as  fresh  milk.  Beef  (lean) 
has  nearly  seven  times  as  much  flesh-form- 
ers as  skimmed  •  milk,  and  not  as  much 
heat  and  fat  as  fresh  milk.  Now,  the  point 
to  be  noticed  is  that  in  order  to  secure  three 
pounds  of  flesh-formers  the  fowl  must  drink 
one  hundred  pounds  (nearly  fifty  quarts)  of 
milk.  Hence,  one  hundred  pounds  of  lean 
meat  give  nearly  the  same  results  as  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  (about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  quarts).  Beef  also 
contains  about  seventy  pounds  of  water  in 
its  composition.  Milk  will  not,  therefore, 
answer  strictly  in  place  of  meat,  as  it  is  not 
concentrated.  In  other  words,  the  hen  could 
not  drink  enough  of  it,  owing  to  its  bulk,  to 
derive  the  same  results  as  from  meat. 

Milk  can  be  fed  to  poultry  in  any  condi- 
tion, either  as  skimmed  milk,  buttermilk, 
curds  or  when  mixed  with  meal  or  ground 
grain  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  valuable  food  for 
egg  production,  being  rich  in  albumen,  and 
supplies  many  substances  that  may  be  lack- 
ing in  other  foods.  It  is  cheap  on  those 
farms  where  only  the  cream  is  desired,  and 
it  will  give  better  results  with  poultry  than 
when  fed  to  pigs. 

JUDICIOUS  FEEDING 

The  matter  of  feeding  is  one  that  cannot 
be  understood  except  by  experience.  A 
hen  will  fatten  more  readily  than  a  growing 
pullet,  and  a  laying  hen  requires  more  ni- 
trogenous food  than  one  that  is  not  laying. 
The  amount  of  food  given  is  no  evidence  of 
the  digestible  capacity  of  the  fowl.  Some 
hens  may  eat  less  than  others,  yet  digest 
more.  It  is  these  several  factors  that  serve 
to  render  it  diflicult  to  select  a  ration  for  a 
flock.  Individual  characteristics,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fowl,  age,  breed,  shelter,  kind  of 
range,  confinement  and  even  the  grit  are 
matters  that  regulate  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality,  for  a  hen  must  not  be  deprived 
of  what  she  needs,  and  she  must  not  be  made 
too  fat  for  a  layer.  When  grass  is  very 
young  it  contains  more  water  than  when 
allowed  to  mature,  hence  food  that  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  until  it  has  approached  the 
stage  of  maturity  contains  more  nutritious 
matter  than  that  which  has  been  cut  in  the 
earliest  periods  simply  because  the  nutrition 
intended  for  the  formation  of  the  seed  is 
arrested  in  the  stalks.  Green  food,  there- 
fore, should  be  such  as  has  not  been  ma- 
tured sufficiently  to  complete  the  seeds, 
though  the  seeds  may  be  in  a  milky  state. 
When  grain  is  fed  exclusively  a  deficiency 
of  the  mineral  matter  and  nitrogen  may  re- 
sult, which  deficiency  is  supplied  by  a 
variety  of  other  foods.  Bulky  food  dilutes 
the  concentrated  grain  food,  thereby  pro- 
moting digestion  and  affording  the  fowls 
greater  opportunities  for  producing  eggs. 
There  is  but  little  nourishment  in  cabbage, 


but  there  is  a  dietary  effect  which  more  than 
equals  the  value  of  cabbage  as  food.  Corn 
ensilage  is  readily  eaten  by  hens,  as  is 
known  to  dairymen  who  feed  it  to  their 
fowls,  and  the  eating  of  the  ensilage  by 
poultry  is  not  because  of  the  ensilage  being 
superior  to  grain,  but  for  the  reason  that 
the  hens  find  it  an  agreeable  change  from 
the  usual  dry  food,  and  because  it  also  adds 
bulk  and  promotes  digestion. 


CAUSES  FOR  UNSUCCESSFUL  HATCHING 

AVlien  eggs  are  being  incubated  there  will 
always  be  some  that  will  not  hatch.  If  eggs 
fail  under  a  hen  it  seems  to  be  accepted,  but 
if  in  an  incubator  the  cause  is  demanded. 
Chicks  die  under  hens  as  well  as  in  incu- 
bators. Put  ten  eggs  under  a  hen  and  at 
least  two  (on  an  average)  will  fail  to  hatch, 
the  chicks  dying  in  the  shells.  This  seems 
biit  a  slight  loss  and  it  is  not  noticed, 
but  in  an  incubator  it  is  twenty  chicks  in 
every  hundred  eggs.  Bear  in  mind  that  no 
two  chicks  are  alike.  When  some  of  the 
eggs  hatch  it  proves  that  the  conditions,  so 
far  as  the  incubator  or  hen  is  concerned, 
were  correct,  for  unless  so  none  of  the  eggs 
could  possibly  hatch  at  all,  those  not  hatch- 
ing being  inferior  to  the  others  or  lacking  in 
some  essential  requisite  to  success.  Why 
the  eggs  may  not  hatch  and  the  chicks  die 
in  the  shells  must  be  sought  for  where  the 
cause  cannot  easily  be  discovered.  The 
hens  that  laid  the  eggs  may  be  too  fat  (which 
causes  weak  chicks  or  none),  the  males  may 
be  too  young,  the  eggs  may  be  from  imma- 
ture pullets  or  inbred  fowls,  or  from  hens 
that  may  be  diseased.  The  difBculty  is  not 
with  the  incubator  or  hens,  but  with  the 
eggs.  The  eggs  used  may  be  from  many 
difi'erent  hens,  and  indeed  it  will  be  a  sur- 
prise if  one  could  succeed  in  securing  a  full 
hatch  when  there  are  so  many  parents  to 
the  eggs  and  so  many  conditions  that  are 
unknown  which  must  be  met. 


THE  LEGHORNS 

.Many  inexperienced  persons  are  desirous  of 
knowing  if  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  single-comb  and  rose-comb  Leghorns  in 
regard  to  laying  qualities,  and  if  both  breeds 
are  distinct  from  each  other.  So  far  as  the 
single-comb  Leghorns  are  concerned  they 
have  bpen  so  uniform  of  late  years  as  to  ren- 
der them  true  to  all  the  points  required,  but 
among  the  rose-comb  varieties  an  occasional 
single-comb  chick  will  come,  which  shows 
that  at  some  time  a  dash  of  single-comb 
blood  must  have  been  infused,  or  that  the 
rose-combs  are  "sports"  of  the  single-comb. 
No  breed  is  known,  however,  from  which 
any  breeder  can  secure  a  majority  of  birds 
fully  up  to  every  detail  required,  and  hence 
an  occasional  "sport"  may  sometimes  be 
overlooked,  but  it  occurs  very  seldom  among 
the  single-combs. 

CHICKS  ON  DAMP  LOCATIONS 

Chicks  will  have  weak  legs  when  kept  on 
damp  ground  or  when  they  are  on  a  damp 
place  at  night,  as  well  as  when  sulphur  is 
given,  but  when  chicks  are  apparently 
healthy,  have  good  appetites  and  grow  rap- 
idly weak  legs  may  be  caused  by  forced 
feeding,  their  growth  being  so  rapid  that 
the  legs  are  incapable  of  supporting  their 
bodies.  In  such  cases  no  danger  need  result ; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  favorable  indication  as  show- 
ing rapid  growth.  Simply  feed  less,  giving 
bone-meal  and  plenty  of  finely  chopped  green 
food  and  using  millet-seed  in  the  litter,  so  as 
to  induce  them  to  scratch. 


OVERFEEDING 

The  main  point  in  feeding  is  not  to  over- 
feed; that  is,  do  not  feed  hens  in  the 
morning  from  the  trough.  The  warm  mess 
in  winter  is  a  good  plan,  especially  early  in 
the  morning,  and  enough  food  should  be  al- 
lowed, but  only  one  half  of  the  food  should 
be  given  in  the  trough  and  the  other  half  as 
whole  grain  scattered  in  some  kind  of  litter. 
The  hens  should  never  be  fed  so  as  to  per- 
mit them  to  "loaf  around,"  but  must  be 
hungry  enough  to  scratch  for  more.  No 
food  should  be  given  at  noon  unless  it  be  a 
pound  of  chopped  lean  meat,  for  twenty 


hens.  About  an  hour  or  more  before  night 
scatter  grain  for  the  hens  to  pick  up.  Give 
enough,  but  make  tliem  scratch  for  it.  If 
too  much  feod  i.s  sivoii,  with  no  work  on  the 
part  of  the  hens,  they  will  become  too  fat  to 
lay  as  many  eggs  as  they  should. 


THE  YARDS  AND  DROPPINGS 

At  this  season  on  heavy  soils  the  drop- 
pings should  be  removed  and  scattered  on 
the  garden  plot,  which  is  the  best  disposi- 
tion to  make  of  them.  They  will  not  breed 
lice  in  winter,  but  do  serve  as  lice-harbors 
in  summer.  The  ground  for  hens  should  be 
spaded  as  soon  as  any  signs  of  filth  appear. 
The  best  mode  is  to  have  two  yards  to  each 
house,  grow  green  food  in  one  and  allow 
the  hens  in  the  other,  changing  the  fowls 
occasionally,  which  will  compel  spading  of 
the  yards.  On  sandy  soil  the  fowls  need 
not  be  changed  frequently.  In  winter  the 
frosts  may  prevent  spading,  but  the  yards 
should  then  be  scraped  and  sprinkled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  the  Doug- 
lass mixture  reduced  in  strength. 


A  MILLION  DOLLARS  A  DAY 

The  poultry  interests  in  this  country  now 
aggregate  over  three  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year,  and  a  well-advised  statistician  pre- 
dicts that  when  the  returns  of  the  census  of 
1900  are  in  they  will  show  that  "the  hen" 
produces  one  million  dollars  a  day.  Big 
thing,  isn't  it?  It  makes  some  industries 
large  enough  to  be  a  basis  for  stock-gam- 
bling to  sink  into  insignificance.  But  you 
can't  very  easily  corner  the  hen.  She  is  "too 
fly."— National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

What  a  Lady  Did.— I  wish  to  give  my  experi- 
ence and  success  as  a  poultry-raiser  for  the  year 
1899.  I  started  with  l.iS  hens,  and  sold  .'ji;212  worth 
of  eggs,  also  $28.35  of  cbiekeiis,  and  §138.G5  of 
turkeys ;  total,  $379.  I  had  to  buy  all  the  feed  and 
corn,  which  cost  me  $1.25  a  hundred,  wheat  $1.50 
a  hundred,  and  the  feed  all  told  cost  .§181.60.  This 
I  did  besides  all  my  house-work,  and  sold  $139.35 
worth  of  butter  and  milk.  Is  there  a  reader  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  who  can  beat  it? 

Santa  Anna,  Texas.  Mrs.  S.  A.  G. 


Record  of  Sixteen  Hens.— I  will  state  what 
sixteen  hens  did  for  me  from  January  1,  1899,  to 
November  1, 1S99.  They  laid  1,911  eggs,  of  which 
I  sold  1,224  for  $13.50;  used  487,  value  $4.87;  set 
200,  value  $2.00;  kept  nine  chicks,  value  $2.25; 
killed  ten  chicks,  value  $2.50,  and  sold  chicks  to 
the  value  of  $21.80;  total,  $46.92.  I  bought  900 
pounds  of  bran,  corn  and  middlings  for  $7.90;  set 
200  eggs,  $2.00;  pasture,  etc.,  cost  $3.00;  and  other 
expenses,  $2.02;  total  expenses,  $14.92;  profits, 
$.32.00.  In  this  trial  the  hens  did  all  the  hatching. 
At  one  time  I  had  nine  sittings.  The  eggs  did  not 
hatch  well.  I  fed  the  young  chicks  sour-niash, 
>  and  from  the  first  lost  only  two  by  sickness.  My 
medicine  is  spirits  of  turpentine,  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  for  six  quarts  of  mash.  I  have  fed  in 
this  way  for  two  years,  and  have  had  good  success. 

Breedsville,  Mich.  C.  B.  H. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Heads  Naked.- E.  M.,  West  f  ullman,  111., 
writes:  "The  feathers  are  coming  out  on  the 
heads  and  necks  of  my  fowls.   Is  there  a  remedy?" 

Eeply:— See  reply  to  inquiry  headed  "Feather- 
pulling." 

Incubator  Chicks.— L.  A.  writes:  "My  in- 
cubator chicks,  two  weeks  old,  are  dying,  first 
losing  the  use  of  their  legs." 
-Reply:— Give  kind  of  brooder,  temperature 
and  general  management,  as  a  satisfactory  reply 
cannot  be  given  without  details. 

Blood  Spots  in  Esss.— G.  J.  E.,  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of  blood  spots 
in  the  eggs?" 

Reply  :— It  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  minute 
blood-vessel,  and  is  a  common  ocoun  ence.  It  will 
probably  pass  away  if  hens  are  not  overfed. 

Feather-imlliug.— W.  A.  R.,  Ruby,  Neb., 
writes :  "My  fowls  are  losing  the  feathers  off  their 
necks.  I  first  noticed  it  six  months  ago." 

Reply:— The  birds  are  pulling  feathers  from 
each  other ;  watch  for  the  guilty  ones  and  destroy 
them.  There  is  no  other  remedy  except  to  smear 
them  with  tar  or  use  a  poultry-bit. 

Soft-shell  Esjgs.- C.  J.  K.,  Canon  City,  Col., 
writes:  "1.  What  should  I  do  with  hens  that  lay 
sof^shell  eggs?  2.  I  have  just  confined  my  Ham- 
burgs  ;  how  long  before  the  eggs  will  hatch  true? 
They  have  been  running  at  large.  3.  I  killed  a 
hen  and  she  was  very  fat;  embryo  eggs  were  very 
hard." 

Reply:— 1.  It  is  caused  by  overfeeding,  the 
hens  being  excessively  fat.  2.  About  ten  days. 
3.  Due  to  overfeeding. 

Bowel  Disease  in  Chicks.— W.  R.  M., 
Camden,  S.  C,  writes:  "Bowel  disease  attacked 
■my  chicks  when  two  weeks  old.  In  the  fall  they 
are  attacked  by  what  is  styled  'sore-head.' " 

Reply:— Vary  the  food  of  the  chicks.  Corn- 
meal  alone  is  insuflicient.  Bread  containing  an- 
imal-meal should  be  allowed;  also  potatoes,  milk, 
sifted  ground  oats  and  millet-seed.  For  the  sore- 
head one  part  of  cedar-oil  and  two  parts  of  vas- 
eline has  been  used  with  success. 


(IfBEATII^IHEl 

J  IB  U  U  ^  y<ak^    ^°  " 

"        ^  have  a  dozeaother 

sprayers , you  will 
find  use  for  this 
one.  Every  farm- 
er, gardener,  irult 
or  flower  grower 
and  poultry-keeper  should  get  our 

Vapor  Gem  Sprayer 

Not  so  larfje  as  some,  but  the  handiest  of  all. 
Tanit  and  pump  of  heavy  copper.  Will  last 
*ZO  yearH.  One  loading  sufficient  for  an  aero 
of  vines.  Regular  price,  $2.  Order  immedi- 
ately and  set  reduced  price,  ^l.iiO,  ex- 
press prepaid.  Also  acency.  Send  P.  O. 
order  for  one  now.     WRITE  TODAY. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

26  Market  St.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S 
FORCE  FEED 

and  Fertilizer 

Positively  the  i 
neatet-tt,  lijofh^ 
est  and  8trong-y 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 

market.  i 
Many  points  I 
of  NUperi- 
ority:  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 
Quantity  of 
grain   and  fertilizer 
canbe  changed  while  in 
opera  lion  without  the  us6 
of  gear  wheels.   Fully  guaranteed, 
positively  accurate  in  oiian- 
tity.    Give  one  &  trial  and  be  con- 
vinced.   Agents  wanted.   Circulars  free-  Address 
HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  Mfr>8,  York,  Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCEI 

15  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

427  NORTH  Sir.  KOKOMO.  IND.,  M.  S.  A. 

NO  WHEEL,  NO  WAGON. 

Wheels  generally  break  down  first.  It  is 
clieaper  to  buy  new  "wheels  than  to  re- 
pair the  old  oneK  when  you  can  get 
4  Buggy  Wheels  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.S0 
i  Carriage  Wheels  I  in.  Steel  Tire  for  S.OO 
4  Mllk,Delivery,Spr'g  Wagon  Wheels,  10.50 
The  best  of  their  kind.  Gearnnnd  Axles 
furnished  and  boxcH  Bet.  Write  for  price 
list  No.  81  with  directions  for  measuring. 
Wilmington  Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


GOOD  FENCE! 

Makes  good  neighbors.  Why  not  have 
both  when  you  can  make  the  best  for 

20  to  35  Cents  a  Rod. 

A  little  inquiry  into  ttie  merits  of  our 
system  of  tenciugwill  repay  you  hand- 
somely. Write  to-day  for  free  Catalog-. 

KIT5ELMAN  BROTHERS^ 
Box       278      RldgeTille,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 


FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
The  Penn   Metal  Celline  nnd  Koofine  Co.,  Ltd., 
iSi  &  Bamilton  Sts.,Phila.,Pa.,«r  24  Uarconrt  St.,Bostoa,Mass. 

EVERGREENS. 

LargeBtstock  in  Aniei> 
Ica.iDCluding 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
Of  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental^ 
Shadeand Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 
B.  DOUei.AS&80MS, 
Waulfecaa,  JU, 

SAVE  IT  ALL. 

The  butUir  makera'  success  depends  upou  clean  skim- 
ming— getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  raiik,  in  the 
quickest,  cheapest  way.    Our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

does  this.  Beats  thti  best  creamery  made  and  costs 
^less  than  half  as  much,  capacity  considered.  Tak6A 
all  the  cream  out  of  milk  in  two  hours*  time. 
For  1  to  40  cows.  Prices  $5.  to  Jll.  Write  for  FREE 
Catalogue  and  testimonials.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

Aquatic  Cream  Sep'tor  Co., US  Factory  Sq.,Watertown,  N.Y. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
siraple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;163  page  catalogue  contain- 
Inginformationand  testimoniali 
Sent  free.  GEO.  ERTELCO.,  QUINCY.ILl, 


ICC'QLICE  KILLER  and  mites  on  poultry  and 

I   L  L    U         without  handling  fowls  or  animals.  Painted 
^  or  sprinkled  on  roosts,  bedd  intj  or  rubbinn  posts,  the 
Lice  Killer  does  the  rest.  We  prove  It  with  FREE  SAMPLE. 
Our  new  catalogue  ot  Stock  and  Poultry  Supplies  free  upon  request. 

OEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha.  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St..New  York 


ON'TSET  HENS5i'^^*A^^: 

Tlie  Nnt'l  lien  Iiiciibutor  beats  old  plan  8 
tol.  MUU' in  price,  but  bigmoney -maker.  Ai^ta. 

wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  one  free.< 
Natural  Hen  (nculiator  Co.,  B  22,  Columbus,  Neb.. 
A.  Edwards  writes,  "  Would  not  take  JlOO  for  N.  H.  I.  Plan.' 


J$2.75  buys  a  K'e"^ fe.^B&'S?  Baby  Carriage 

?5.yO  Bujfl  a  Beauty  complete  with  rubber  tin  ffLeela  and  pot*, 
r^f-w— Jr**'*  of  Sleeping  Coaches  an  l  Gu-Carla    4a  page  Cata- 

Ktr^^i!^^^',%^'^4?"^^P*-^^  VICTOR  fflANFG,  CO. 

to  167  Plymouth  Place,     CUICAUU,  ILUNUIS. 
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V.-irieties  Choice  Ponllry,  Kgga,  Pigeons,  Hares.  Described 
colored  OO-pauo  book,  lUc.    J.  A.  Berijcj',  Telford,  Pa. 


DEATH  to  LICE  S?l 


hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 


i4-p.  _   

tambert.  Box  30},  Appoaauj,  R.I 
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VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  Inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dk.  H. 
J.  DETMERS,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  theirHta- 
qulries  In  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.   Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Anon.ymoiis  Questions  will  not  he  an- 
swered under  any  circumstances. 

Swino-plaKi>«.— J'  S.  Giddings,  Oliio.  Your 
pigs  evidently  died  o£  swlne-plague  (or  so-called 
liog-cholera),  and  so,  undoubtedly,  did  those  of 
your  neighbors. 

Fails  to  YielO  Sufficient  Milk  from 
Fore  Quarters.— J.  "\V.  M.,  Armiston,  Ala. 
Please  consult  answer  to  J.  P.,  Donnellson,  111., 
In  the  Farm  axd  Fireside  of  April  1st. 

Impetijfo.— A.  B.,  Clay  City,  111.  Apply  to 
the  bald  and  sore  place  on  the  forehead  of  your 
horse  twice  a  day  a  mixture  composed  of  one 
part  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead  and  three  parts 
of  olive-oil.  Eub  it  in  with  the  finger. 

Perioflical  Ophthalmia.— T.  M.,  Harbor, 
Oregon.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be  a  hope- 
less case  of  periodical  ophthalmia,  or  so-called 
moon-blindness.  The  inflammatory  symptoms 
will  disappear  soon  after  the  eyesight  of  both 
eyes  has  been  destroyed. 

Periodical  Ophthalmia.— B.  M.  S.,  StuU, 
Pa.  What  you  describe  is  evidently  a  case  of 
periodical  ophthalmia,  a  disease  which  almost  in- 
variably terminates  in  blindness,  especially  if 
both  eyes  are  affected  at  the  same  time.  There- 
fore, do  not  blame  your  veterinarians  for  not  ac- 
complishing anything,  but  rather  for  not  telling 
you  that  any  treatment  is  in  vain.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  preserve  to  a  limited  extent 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes  by  using  an  eye-water, 
a  weak  solution  of  atropin  in  distilled  water,  say 
15.00  or  480,  as  that  will  prevent  a  closing  of  the 
pupil,  but  not  save  the  eyesight. 

Incipient  Elephi^ntiasis.-T.  H.  B.,  Staf- 
fordsville,  Va.  Since  the  swelling  of  your  horse's 
leg  is  yet  decreasing  when  the  horse  is  exercised, 
I  advise  you  to  work  or  to  exercise  the  horse 
every  day,  to  give  the  swelled  leg  a  good  rubbing 
down  every  evening  as  soon  as  the  exercise  or 
work  is  over,  and  then  to  apply  a  bandage  of 
woolen  flannel,  the  winding  to  be  begun  at 
the  hoof;  to  remove  the  bandage  in  the  rnorning, 
then  to  give  the  swelled  leg  another  rubbing 
down,  and  to  exercise  the  horse  or  to  put  the 
same  to  work  again.  During  the  rest  at  noon 
another  rubbing  will  be  beneficial.  Continue  this 
treatment  every  day  until  no  more  decrease  in 
the  swelling  can  be  observed. 

Best  Time  to  Castrate  Bnll-calves.— J. 

W.  S.,  Deer  Lodge,  Tenn.  The  earlier  the  calf  is 
castrated  the  finer  will  be  the  steer ;  but  there  is 
also  a  limit  to  it.  In  a  new-born  calf  the  testicles 
are  often  very  small,  soft  and  flabby,  making  a 
neat  operation  rather  diffieult.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  pei  form  the  operation  until  the 
parts  to  be  removed  are  firm  enough  to  enable  a 
neat  operation  by  which  the  scrotum  will  be  fully 
preserved.  Any  butcher  and  any  dealer  in  fat 
cattle  will  explain  to  you  the  reason  why  this 
should  be  the  ease.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
proper  time  in  days  and  weeks,  because  the 
organs  in  question  do  not  show  the  same  degree 
of  development  in  all  calves  at  the  same  age. 

Paralyzed  Checks.— L.  W.  G.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 
The  trouble  of  your  lamb,  or  the  inability  of  the 
same  of  moving  the  masticated  food  away  from 
behind  the  teeth  back  upon  the  tongue,  and  to 
form  it  into  morsels  to  be  swallowed,  is  caused  by 
a  paralytical  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the 
cheeks,  or,  more  correctly,  by  a  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  governing  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks.  If 
the  paralysis  is  limited  to  the  facial  nerves  and 
do^s  not  extend  to  the  trigeminous  a  recovery  or 
at  least  an  improvement  is  possible,  if,  as  is  usu- 
al!^ the  case,  the  paralysis  is  one-sided.  What 
will  be  the  outcome  where  the  paralysis  is  on  both 
sides  I  cannot  tell  you.  If  you  desire  to  save  the 
Iamb,  and  if  the  same  cannot  swallow  enough 
common  food  to  sustain  life,  I  would  advise  you 
to  feed  semi-fluid  or  sloppy  food  until  sufficient 
improvement  has  taken  place  to  enable  the  an- 
imal to  swallow  some  food.  A  one-side'd  paralysis 
of  the  facial  nerve  in  a  horse  usually  disappears 
in  from  six  weeks  to  six  months. 

A  Stitr  or  Paralytic  Brood-sow.— B.  C. 

L.,  Aquarium,  Mich.  In  your  case  the  trouble  is 
undoubtedly  caused  by  a  very  defective  diet. 
According  to  your  own  statement  you  fed  your 
sow  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  on  shorts, 
a  kind  of  food  almost  destitute  of  certain  elements 
absolutely  required  by  the  animal  organism.  The 
sow  may  have  got  along  as  long  as  she  had  only 
to  provide  for  herself,  but  when  she  had  to  pro- 
duce and  to  raise  a  litter  of  pigs  the  demands  on 
her  resources  became  too  great,  much  greater  for 
certain  elements— phosphates,  lime  salts  and 
nitrogenous  compounds— than  the  food  she  re- 
ceived could  supply.  Hence,  her  own  organism, 
becoming  robbed  of  these  sub.stances,  had  to 
break  down.  It  may  be  too  late  to  restore  her  to 
her  former  condition.  If  it  is  not,  wean  her  pigs 
and  make  a  thorough  change  in  her  diet.  Feed 
oats,  bran,  no  shorts,  clover,  etc.,  and  substances 
rich  in  phosphates,  lime  salts  and  nitrogenous 
compounds;  but  as  the  digestive  powers  have 
also  become  weakened,  see  to  it  that  the  food  you 
ofler  is  easy  of  digestion. 


A  Good  Place  for  a  Veterinarian.— B.  M. 

M.,  Newport  News,  Va.  There  are  undoubtedly 
many  good  places  for  a  competent,  well-educated 
and  industrious  veterinarian  in  our  big  and 
prosperous  country,  particularly  in  Oregon  and 
the  whole  Pacific  slope,  but  I  am  not  in  the 
position  to  point  out  a  particular  place,  and  would 
not  recommend  any  one  unless  convinced  that  he 
would  "fill  the  bill  in  every  respect." 

Unclean  Skin.— B.  G.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.  It 
does  not  appear  from  your  communication  that 
the  skin  of  your  horse,  "always  appearing  like 
covered  with  a  substance  that  looks  like  dust  [so 
that]  no  amount  of  currying  will  make  it  clean," 
is  diseased.  It  may  be  that  you  use  the  curry- 
comb too  much,  and  use  it  where  the  brush  should 
be  used,  and  thus  keep  the  skin  constantly  in  a 
state  of  irritation,  resulting  in  an  abnormal  pro- 
duction of  epithelium  scales  constituting  the 
dustlike  substance.  It  may  also  be  that  your 
horse  is  one  of  those  dull  black,  dun  or  mouse 
colored  animals  which  naturally  produce  such  an 
abundance  of  epithelium  scales  that  they  never 
can  be  kept  clean,  and  are  hated  by  every  groom. 

Piirnlent  Oischar^e  from  the  Nose. — 

H.  S.,  Scott's  Mills,  Oregon.  It  is  not  common 
for  cows  to  have  a  purulent  (mattery)  discharge 
from  the  nose ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  discharge 
is  a  sure  indication  of  the  existence  of  some 
morbid  process  somewhere  in  the  respiratory 
passages,  or  in  the  lungs  themselves.  As  the 
nature  and  the  seat  of  these  discharges  cannot  be 
learned  from  your  communication,  I  can  neither 
tell  you  the  cause  nor  prescribe  a  remedy.  Con- 
cerning the  cause  there  are  too  many  possibilities, 
and  among  them  I  will  only  mention  a  severe 
catarrhal  affection  and  tuberculosis.  If  it  is 
tuberculosis,  the  disease  must  be  in  an  advanced 
stage,  and  then,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
use  the  milk. 

A  Sore  on  the  Tongue  of  a  Cow.— D.  Y. 

M.,  Chadron,  Neb.  The  cause  and  the  nature  of 
the  sore  (perhaps  ulcer)  on  the  tongue  of  your 
cow  cannot  be  learned  from  your  description, 
consequently  I  can  advise  you  only  in  a  general 
way.  If  the  sore  has  not  yet  healed  when  this 
reaches  you,  you  may,  with  a  good  show  of  success, 
treat  it  in  the  following  way:  Get  a  small  so- 
called  surgeon's  sponge,  tie  it  securely  to  a  stick 
of  convenient  length,  dip  the  sponge  into  a  three- 
per-cent  solution  of  either  hydrochloric  or  car- 
bolic acid  in  water,  draw  the  tongue  of  the  cow 
sufficiently  out  of  her  mouth  so  that  the  sore  is  in 
plain  sight,  and  then  wash  the  latter  out  with  the 
sponge  saturated  with  the  solution.  Do  this  twice 
a  day  until  a  healing  has  been  effected. 

About  Sknnks.— J.  M.  F.,  Athens,  Ohio. 
You  aslc,  "Are  quails,  quail-eggs,  chickens  and 
bees  killed  and  eaten  by  the  skunk  or  polecat?" 
Answer :  That  skunks  kill  chickens  I  positively 
know ;  that  they  kill  and  probably  eat  quails  and 
their  eggs  I  do  not  doubt  in  the  least,  but  whether 
they  also  eat  bees  I  do  not  know.  You  ask  fur- 
ther, "About  wheu  is  the  breeding  season  of  the 
skunk  or  polecat  in  the  latitude  of  southern 
Ohio?"  Answer:  All  the  answer  I  can  give  you 
to  this  question  is  that  I  have  seen  four  young, 
probably  half-grown,  skunks  follow  an  old  one, 
apparently  their  dam,  in  the  forepart  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  June,  but 
the  exact  date  and  even  month  I  am  unable  to 
give.  It  was  very  close  to  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude. 

Several  Questions.— M.  C.  H.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Your  first  question  I  cannot  answer,  because  to 
feed  oil  (cake)  meal  to  a  working-horse  or  a  road- 
ster can  be  sanctioned  only  if  it  is  done  for  a  spec- 
ial object.  If  you  intend  to  use  it  as  a  regular 
food  I  would  say,  feed  none  at  all.  2.  The  age  of 
a  horse  can  be  ascertained  by  the  condition, 
shape  and  length  of  his  teeth,  particularly  of  the 
incisors;  but  don't  aslc  me  to  give  you  the  whole 
doctrine,  because  to  do  this  would  require  quite  a 
lengthy  treatise  and  numerous  illustrations  filling 
half  a  dozen  pages  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
3.  The  nutrient  value  of  wheat-bran  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  very  good  hay,  while  the  nutrient 
value  of  rye-bran  is  somewhat  higher;  but  for 
other  reasons  it  will  never  do  to  make  bran  the 
exclusive  or  the  principal  food  of  horses. 

St omacli-wornis.— M.  A.  E.,  Jacksonville, 
Tenn.,  and  H.  S.,  Scott's  Mills,  Oregon.  Stomach- 
worms  in  sheep  and  lambs  (Strongylus  contortus, 
Kud.)  will  be  expelled  if  the  sheep  and  lambs, 
after  they  have  been  fasting  for  about  twelve 
hours,  are  slowly  drenched  with  a  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  in  distilled  water  of  the  strength 
of  one  of  the  former  to  ninety-six  or  one  hundred 
of  water.  The  proper  dose  for  a  lamb  is,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  size,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one 
and  one  half  ounces  of  this  solution,  and  for  full- 
grown  sheep  about  two  ounces.  The  drenching 
must  be  doue  in  such  a  way  that  the  fluid  will, 
pass  down  very  slowly,  and  thus  will  pass  directly 
into  the  third  stomach,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
worms.  After  having  been  drenched  the  lambs  and 
sheep  should  fast  again  for  at  least  a  few  hours. 

Insufficient  Perspiration. —  6.  McG., 
Latham,  Ala.  An  insufficiency  of  perspiration 
and  an  abnormal  dryness  of  the  skin  are  not 
seldom  observed  in  horses  affected  with  chronic 
diseases  of  either  the  skin  or  of  internal  organs, 
and  also  of  horses  suffering  from  too  abundant 
discharges  through  the  intestinal  canal  (diar- 
rhea), or  through  the  urinary  organs.  A  cure  is 
possible  only  if  the  cause  can  be  ascertained  and 
can  be  removed.  In  some  cases,  especially 
in  such  in  which  an  irritation  or  a  too  great 
activity  of  the  urinary  organs  constitutes  the 
cause,  small  doses  of  triturated  camphor  mixed 
with  the  food  (some  horses  will  refuse  to  take  it 
in  that  way)  will  effect  an  improvement.  The 
skin  itself  may  also  be  excited  to  greater  activity 
by  frequent  and  thorough  brushing  and  by  cover- 
ing with  blankets. 


Damaged  Hoof.— T.  H.  R.,  Laurel,  Neb. 
Since  the  injury  by  which  the  matrix  of  the  wall- 
horn  of  the  hoof  was  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  happened  as  long  as  four  years  ago,  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  anything  can  be  done  now 
beyond  protecting  the  defective  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  hoof  as  much  as  possible  by  judicious 
shoeing.  If  anything  more  is  to  be  attempted  it 
must  be  done  by  a  competent  veterinarian  who  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  auatomy,  physiology 
and  mechanism  of  the  horse's  hoof. 

I<aineness  Broiiisht  on  by  Exercise.— C. 

S.,  Buxton,  N.  D.  The  apparently  peculiar  lame- 
ness in  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  your  horse, 
developing  when  the  animal  is  exercised  or  at 
work,  but  disappearing  when  the  same  is  resting, 
or  has  been  resting  for  awhile,  is  undoubtedly 
caused  by  a  partial  obstruction,  probably  an 
aneurism,  in  one  of  the  principal  arteries  provid- 
ing the  affected  leg  with  blood.  Although  it  is 
not  impossible  that  in  time  either  an  improvement 
or  an  aggravation  will  take  place,  the  case 
must  be  considered  as  incurable.  At  any  rate, 
nothing  whatever  can  be  accomplished  by  any 
medicinal  treatment,  and  surgical  operations  are 
also  out  of  the  question.  It  is  possible  that 
moderate  exercise  will  have  a  good  effect,  pro- 
vided it  is  never  carried  on  too  far. 

Haenia  t  opi  n  us  pi  I  i  ferns. — N.  L.,  Anthony, 
K.  I.  What  you  describe  is  the  dog-louse, 
Haematopinus  piliferus.  It  is  a  blood-drinker,  as 
the  name  indicates.  Since  warmer  weather  is 
coming  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  your  dog 
clipped  or  shorn.  This  done,  give  him  a  good 
wash  with  soap  and  warm  water,  then  mix  twenty 
drops  of  oil  of  anis  with  half  an  ounce  of  olive- 
oil  and  rub  it  in  on  the  dog  wherever  there  are 
lice.  If  this  is  done  in  the  morning  apply  another 
wash  with  soap  and  warm  water  in  the  evening. 
Then  next  morning,  if  not  all  the  lice  should  have 
disappeared,  another  dose  of  oil  of  anis  and  olive- 
oil  may  be  applied,  to  be  washed  off  again  in  the 
evening.  At  the  same  time  the  sleeping-place  of 
the  dog  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected, for  if  this  is  not  done  the  treatment  will 
very  likely  be  in  vain. 

tice  on  Horses.— L.  A.,  McKittrick,  Mo. 
Horses  can  be  freed  from  lice  if  first  thoroughly 
washed  with  soap  and  warm  water  and  then  either 
with  a  tobacco  decoction  or  with  a  four  to  five  per 
cent  solution  of  creolin  in  water.  The  second 
wash  must  be  repeated  in  about  five  days  in 
order  to  dispose  of  young  lice  hatched  from  the 
nits  that  were  not  destroyed  by  the  first  washes. 
But  all  these  washes  will  only  have  a  temporary 
effect,  and  will  do  very  little  good  unless  the 
premises  are  at  each  washing  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  disinfected,  aud  then  kept  clean.  The  horses 
at  the  same  time  also  must  be  well  fed,  be  cleaned 
and  groomed  every  day,  and  then  kept  clean. 
Lice,  like  nearly  all  other  parasites,  are  the  more 
thrifty  and  propagate  the  more  rapidly  the 
more  their  host  is  declining.  Animals  that  are 
well  fed  and  in  every  respect  well-kept  are  sel- 
dom lousy.  Lice  may  be  communicated  to  such 
an  animal,  but. they  do  not  seem  to  feel  comfor- 
table, aud  will  soon  leave. 

Rabies.— W.  O.  W.,  Tulls,  N.  C.  You  say  that 
a  sow  that  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  rabies  thirteen  days  after 
she  had  been  bitten ;  that  her  litter  of  pigs,  which 
had  not  been  bitten  by  the  dog,  was  three  days 
less  than  a  month  old  when  the  sow  became  dis- 
eased, and  that  the  owner  of  the  sow  and  pigs 
removed  the  latter  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  the  sow.  Th^  sow, 
although  you  do  not  say  so,  it  must  be  supposed 
died  within  a  week  after  she  was  taken  with  the 
disease.  Now,  you  ask  whether  the  pigs  will  be 
in  any  danger.  This,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  will  de- 
pend upon  whether  the  sow  wounded  them  in  any 
manner  whatever  by  biting,  even  if  it  amounted 
only  to  a  slight  scratch  or  abrasion  of  the  epider- 
mis. Itmust  be  kept  in  minM  that  the  infectious 
principle  of  rabies  is  oftener  conveyed  through 
slight  lesions  or  abrasions  thaji  through  freely 
bleeding  wounds.  It  also  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  infectious  principle  is  present  in  the 
saliva  of  an  infected  animal  already  a  few  days 
before  the  disease— rabies— comes  to  a  plain  out- 
break, or  before  characteristic  symptoms  of  rabies 
manifest  themselves.  It  hag  also  been  shown  by 
the  investigations  of  Pasteur  and  his  associates 
that  the  virus,  besides  in  other  organs,  is  also 
present  in  the  mammary  glands,  consequently  the 
possibility  of  an  infection  through  the  milk  of  a 
rabid  animal  introduced  through  a  wound,  sore  or 
abrasion  into  the  organism  of  a  healthy  animal  is 
not  excUided.  Nocard,  Roux  and  Bardach  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  disea.se  in  healthy  an- 
imals by  intracranial  injections  with  the  milk  of 
rabid  animals.  Consequently,  although  there  is 
no  l  eliable  case  on  record  in  which  rabies  was 
produced  or  communicated  by  introducing  milk, 
meat,  brain  substance  or  even  saliva  of  a  rabid 
animal  into  the  stomach  of  a  healthy  one,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  disease  may  be  produced 
by  a  consumption  of  infectious  material— milk, 
for  instance— if  there  is  in  the  mouth  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  digestive  tract  a  sore  or  wound  through 
which  the  infectious  principle  or  virus  may  find 
an  entrance  in  the  same  way  as  through  an  ex- 
ternal wound  or  lesion.  Perroncito  and  Carita 
claim  the  possibility  of  a  hereditary  transmission, 
and  Callignac  and  Gibier  (U.  S.)  also  are  said  to 
have  observed  cases  of  hereditary  transmission, 
while  the  experiments  of  Renault,  Roux,  Galtier 
and  others  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  trans- 
mission of  rabies  by  the  dam  to  her  offspring  had 
negative  results.  From  all  this  will  appeal-, 
considering  the  terrible  and  absolutely  fatal 
character  of  rabies,  that  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  destroy  the  pigs  at  once.  Of  course,  if  all 
proper  precautions  can  be  taken,  to  raise  the 
eleven  pigs  would  be  an  experiment  of  consid- 
erable scientific  value.  ' 
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BUSINESS  TRAINING 

APROPOS  of  banks  let  us  urge  every 
farmer,  no  matter  how  small  his 
savings,  to  keep  a  bank  account.  It 
is  a  splendid  training  in  accuracy, 
this  dealing  with  business  men.  The  very 
atmosphere  of  a  bank  to  a  small  investor 
suggests  caution,  reserve  and  clear,  logical 
reasoning.  I  know  of  no  better  gift  a 
parent  can  give  a  child  than  to  teach  him 
the  value  of  money— how  to  use  it  and  how 
to  be  businesslike  in  the  daily  transactions 
of  life. 

I  have  watched  the  career  of  a  great  many 
college  students.  I  have  seen  them  denying 
themselves  the  actual  comforts  of  life,  while, 
by  injudicious  handling  of  money,  they  lost 
more  than  would  have  supplied  tliem  with 
the  comforts  of  which  they  so  much  stood 
in  need.  Many  had  never  had  any  money 
to  spend  in  childhood,  save  now  and  then  a 
penny.  A  fond  parent,  with  more  of  the 
spirit  of  gratifying  the  child's  desires  than 
of  instilling  into  his  easily  molded  mind 
business  instincts,  immediately  suggests 
that  he  buy  candy  with  it,  or  contribute  it 
to  one  of  the  innumerable  schemes  for  get- 
ting money  for  some  mission  or  other.  Thus 
he  was  taught  to  spend,  not  to  acquire. 
When  by  dint  of  hard  work  or  by  teaching 
a  little  money  was  earned,  the  student  xin- 
practised  in  its  use  sees  it  slip  through  his 
fingers,  scarcely  knowing, how  or  where  it 
went.  One  fact  he  is  conscious  of— his 
tuition  is  paid  to  the  end  of  the  term,  but 
his  money  for  board  and  room  is  a  minus 
quantity.  Too  well  does  he  understand  the 
algebraic  sign  - . 

The  same  is  true  of  many  who  are  left  to 
look  out  for  themselves,  or  with  small' 
savings.  They  are  spent,  or  some  unscrupu- 
lous person  makes  way  with  the  inheritance. 
While  one  condemns  the  fraud,  the  one 
with  so  many  agencies  at  work  to  teach  him 
how  to  care  for  himself,  but  fails  to  make 
use  of  them,  comes  in  for  his  full  share  of 
denunciation  and  condemnation.  Common 
sense  says,  "You  had  the  opportunity  to 
le^rn;  you  neglected  it.  Suffer  the  penalty." 
Ahd  stern  Nemesis,  that  arbiter  of  human 
justice,  stands  by  and  confirms  the  sentence 
of  common  sense. 

Politeness  compels  people  to  pity  the  un- 
fortunate to  his  face,  but  as  a  compensation 
laugh  at  him  the  moment  his  back  is  turned. 
"It's  too  bad.  Smith,  the  way  you  have  been 
treated,"  says  the  polite  friend.  But  when 
he  meets  his  next  neighbor  he  says,  "Smith 
was  a  fool  for  trusting  that  fellow ;  maybe 
he'll  learn  a  lesson  by  this."  Don't  place 
too  high  a  value  on  sympathy.  It  doesn't 
pay  taxes  or  debts,  or  buy  land. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  business 
terms  used  in  the  daily  transactions  of  life. 
Keep  accurate  accounts  of  all  you  buy  and 
sell.  Keep  an  individual  account  of  each 
crop  and  the  labor  expended  on  it,  and  of 
each  animal  you  own.  This  is  always 
practicable  on  a  small  farm  where  only  a 
few  head  of  each  kind  of  stock  are  kept.  Rid 
yourself  of  the  unprofitable  animals.  Find 
where  expenses  on  farm  crops  can  be  cut 
down.  Get  into  some  particular  line  of 
farming  and  push  it  for  all  it  is  worth,  im- 
proving your  methods  all  the  time.  Always 
carry  a  pencil  and  note-book.  It  is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  sit  down  under  an  apple-tree 
and  figure  than  to  toil  the  long,  hot  day 
through.  A  few  hours  of  accurate  figuring 
will  save  many  days  of  labor,  and  increase 
the  profits  as  well. 

How  much  business  sense  are  you  display- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  church  affairs  ?  Are 
your  schools  paying  a  good  per  cent  on  the 
investment?  If  farmers,  who  are  the  cus- 
todians of  the  business  affairs  of  rural 
churches  and  schools,  would  use  business 
sense  In  the  transaction  of  the  business 
connected  therewith  the  saving  all  along 
the  line  would  be  enormous,  and  better 
schools  and  churches  would  result.  And  it 
would  not  begin  by  cutting  down  the  teach- 
ers' or  preachers'  salaries,  either. 

Would  not  this  question  of  business  train- 
ing be  a  splendid  one  for  the  grange  ?  Again 
and  again  our  executive  committee  is  con- 
fronted with  the  refusal  of  business  men  to 
deal  directly  with  farmers  because  of  their 
inability  to  transact  business  with  accuracy. 
And  shall  I  say  that  some  farmers  are  not 
always  strictly  honest  in  their  dealings  with 
the  companies  ?  Let  us  remember  that  there 
is  nothing  in  any  line  of  work  that  counts 
so  mudh  as  absolute,  unvarying  integrity; 
honesty  with  self,  honesty  with  others. 

Arrange  a  business  course  of  study  in 
your  grange.  It  may  not  be  feasible  to  have 


a  business  teacher,  but  it  is  feasible  and 
possible  to  get  a  banker  or  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  in  some  of  our  county-seat  towns 
to  lecture  before  your  grange.  Give  him  to 
undeVstand  that  he  is  not  expected  to  deal  in 
rhetorical  phrases.  Tell  him  that  you  want 
him  to  explain,  as  simply  and  as  plainly  as 
possible,  some  of  the  principles  of  business, 
define  technical  terms  used  in  business  life, 
and  to  answer  questions  the  members  ask. 
He  will  differ  very  much  from  the  usual 
banker  if  he  refuses  to  do  so.  He  will 
readily  see  the  advantages  to  the  bank  and 
its  patrons  if  the  latter  understand  business 
matters. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  valuable 
little  manual,  replete  from  cover  to  cover 
with  terse,  practical,  accurate  suggestions 
that  every  farmer  should  be  familiar  with. 
It  is  entitled  "Small  Talks  About  Business," 
and  is  written  by  A.  E.  Rice,  a  practical 
banker.  It  is  one  of  those  books  that  every 
grange  should  own  and  use  until  familiar 
with  its  contents.  Every  farmer's  family 
would  be  wise  to  own  one,  too.  B.  B. 
Comegys,  in  his  "Tour  Around  My  Library," 
has  several  interesting  chapters  on  business 
matters.  This  is  a  somewhat  higher-priced 
book  than  Rice's  work,  and  may  be  obtained 
through  the  traveling  library. 


A  WISE(?)  MAN 

Several  years  ago  I  went  into  a  strange 
neighborhood  to  organize  a  grange.  At  one 
house  that  I  visited  a  neighbor  was  calling. 
I  stated  my  mission  and  presented  as  well 
as  I  could  the  objects  of  our  order.--  The 
caller  looked  very  wise.  He  belonged  to 
that  class  of  low-browed  people  of  limited 
brain  capacity  who  have  just  sense  enough 
to  assume  an  expression  of  gravity  that 
simulates  fairly  well  an  aspect  of  wisdom. 
His  countenance  had  that  cast  at  that 
moment.  He  went  through  the  various 
gymnastic  performances  peculiar  to  his 
class,  and  delivered  his  sage  opinion. 

"No,  I  don't  believe  we  will  go  in  the 
grange,"  said  he.  "We've  been  taken  in  so 
many  times  that  we're  not  going  to  be 
fooled  again.  Three  years  ago  we  bought 
a  company  horse.  About  the  same  time  a 
lightning-rod  agent  worked  me  for  about 
$150.  Then  I  bought  a  lot  of  apple-trees  at 
fifty  cents  apiece  that  turned  out  to  be  the 
Ben  Davis.  Another  agent  got  $200  out  of 
me.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  with 
anything  new.  I'll  wait  till  I  find  out  more 
about  it,  then  maybe  if  it  don't  fall  through 
with  I  will  join  it." 

The  last  sentence  was  uttered  with  a  sort 
of  condescending  air.  How  I  rejoiced  that 
I  had  presented  the  matter  conservatively. 
Had  I  laid  it  before  him  with  ornate  flour- 
ishes and  glowing  promises  of  fictitious 
gains  he  would  have  bitten  at  once.  And 
what  a  member  he  would  have  been  for  a 
new  grange  anxiously  struggling  to  make 
a  success. 

Since  then  our  wise  man  has  had  a  few 
more  turns  with  the  sleek  agent,  and  has  lost 
several  hundred  dollars  more.  His  neigh- 
bors, better  informed,  meeting  every  two 
weeks  in  their  grange  meetings,  discuss  the 
various  propositions  made  by  agents,  and  by 
thus  bringing  the  light  of  public  opinion  to 
bear  on  each  matter  have  been  able  to  save 
themselves  from  being  swindled.  Moreover, 
they  have  under  consideration  now  the 
erection  of  a  canning-factory  to  handle  the 
great  quantities  of  fruit  they  raise.  We 
feel  confident  that  they  will  not  entertain 
any  proposition  that  holds  out  brilliant  in- 
ducements or  promises  one  hundred  per  cent 
dividends. 

Our  wise  man  is  rapidly  losing  the  patri- 
mony bequeathed  him.  His  greedy  nature, 
veined  with  petty  dishonesty,  coupled  with 
his  lack  of  judgment,  will  cost  him  his  all. 
It  is  from  such  men  that  the  organization  of 
a  grange  will  meet  opposition.  Fortunate  it 
will  be  if  the  promoters  will  count  such 
opposition  at  its  true  worth,  and  be  thankful 
that  such  men  do  not  get  into  the  fold. 

i. 
FRAUD 

Now  that  the  farmers  have  more  money  to 
spend,  and  prospects  are  good  for  profitable 
prices,  agents  galore  swarm  the  country— 
book-agents,  fruit-agents,  machinery-agents 
of  all  kinds,  promoters  and  sharks.  It  will 
be  wise  to  let  all  the  "opportunities  of  a  life- 
time" slip.  Books  which  agents  say  can 
be  purchased  only  through  local  agents  may 
almost  invariably  be  gotten  at  any  of  the 
large  department  stores  for  about  one 
fourth  the  agents'  prices.  Usually  the  book 
is  not  one  of  any  great  value,  and  is  depen- 
dent on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  agent  for  its 
sale.  Often  three  hundred  or  more  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  life  that  history  would 
devote  ten  lines  to.   As  for  machinery,  the 


reliable  makes  that  stand  the  test  of  time  are 
widely  advertised  in  the  agricultural  papers. 

Of  the  many  more  or  less  shady  prop- 
ositions by  which  the  investor  is  to  reap 
enormous  profits,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
let  them  alone.  Rejnember  that  there  are 
millions  of  dollars  seeking  investment  in 
anything  that  will  pay;  that  the  declining 
rate  of  interest  indicates  that  capital  is 
compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  small  profits; 
and  if  safe  these  "rare  opportunities" 
would  be  snapped  up  by  eager  investors 
whose  business  it  is  to  watch  for  opportuni- 
ties. A  very  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  always 
consult  your  banker  on  any  question  of 
investment  that  you  know  nothing  of  and 
which  promises  fabulous  returns.  Do  you 
feel  a  reticence  about  speaking  to  him,  fear- 
ing ridicule?  It  is  your  inward  monitor 
warning  you.  Heed  its  warnings.  Of 
course,  this  presupposes  that  you  have  an 
account  with  a  bank  of  known  integrity,  at 
the  head  of  which  are  conservative  men  of 
business  ability. 

4. 

PARLIAMENTARY  DRILL 

The  person  who  is  not  a  skilled  parliamen- 
tarian is  at  the  mercy  of  one  who  under- 
stands the  intricacies  of  parliamentary  law. 
No  matter  how  just  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
opposition,  if  he  does  not  know  how  to 
skilfully  parry  the  thrusts  of  his  opponent, 
and  meet  point  with  point,  he  is  at  the  mer- 
cy of  his  adversary.  In  these  days  when 
farmers  are  so  vitally  interested  in  matters 
of  public  importance  it  behooves  them  to 
make  use  of  every  means  to  increase  their 
influence.  How  often  do  we  hear  men  say, 
apologetically,  "I  am  so  igilorant  of  these 
things  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  when  John 
Smith  took  the  stand  he  did.  I  know  I  was 
right,  but  I  didn't  know  how  to  head  him 
off."  Ignorance  of  the  law  does  not  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  penalty  attached  for  viola- 
tion of  that  law. 

That  one  is  ignorant  of  parliamentary 
usage  is  not  a  valid  excuse  for  non-perfor- 
mance of  duty.  The  opportunities  for  being 
informed  are  so  many,  and  one's  efficiency 
is  so  increased  by  such  knowledge,  that 
one  is  to  be  condemned  for  remaining  in 
ignorance.  Besides,  there  are  few  things 
that  will  lend  so  much  zest  to  a  grange 
meeting,  providing  a  judicious  master  is  in 
the  chair,  as  a  lively  parliamentary  drill.  It 
quickens  the  intellect  and  aids  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  rapidly,  concisely  and  logically 
when  on  your  feet.  Make  use  of  the  parlia- 
mentary drill  in  your  grange. 


A  LIVE  ORANGE  A  OOOD  ADVERTISEMENT 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  reader 
in  Mississippi,  whose  name,  if  mentioned, 
would  call  to  the  minds  of  older  Patrons  the 
name  of  a  past  national  master  of  our  order, 
a  man  much  beloved  for  his  good  works  as 
well  as  for  his  stalwart  services  in  behalf 
of  the  farmer.  The  young  man  in  several 
places  in  his  letter  insists  that  he  wants  to 
buy  near  a  good,  live  grange.  "I  always 
loved  the  grange,  and  I  want  to  get  where 
it  is."  He  is  right.  A  neighborhood  with 
the  intelligence  to  maintain  a  wide-awake 
grange,  the  good  sense  to  live  amicably  and 
peaceably  together,  is  certainly  a  desirable 
place  to  live  in.  A  live  grange  indicates  an 
enthusiastic  and  progressive  people.  Those 
outside  the  order  appreciate  this  fact.  "I 
would  not  want  to  locate  where  the  people 
were  not  able  to  maintain  a  good  grange," 
said  a  business  man  who  wanted  to  retire  to 
a  farm  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life.  "I  be- 
lieve it  essential  to  a  happy,  progressive 
people." 

A  CANDID  VIEW 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  most  excellent 
lecture  delivered  by  Judge  Henry  M.  Hug- 
gins,  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  at  a  grange  picnic, 
and  published  as  a  serial  in  the  "Ohio 
Farmer."  So  many  requests  have  been  sent 
in  to  Judge  Huggins  to  have  this  valuable 
lecture  printed  for  general  distribution  that 
he  has  done  so.  Judge  Huggins  is  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  our  order.  He  writes 
vigorously  and  with  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  his  subject  and  a  keen  insight  into 
the  times  and  its  needs. 


NEW  GRANGES 

Secretary  Trimble  reports  new  granges  or- 
ganized from  January  1, 1900,  to  March  31, 
1900,  as  follows : 

California   2 


New  Hampshire  1 

New  .Jersey   2 

New  York   8 

Ohio  13 

Pennsylvania   4 

Vermont    3 

Wisconsin   l 


Total  83 


Colorado.. 

Connecticut  

Indiana  

Maine  

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan  


BOYS 

We  Set  You  Up  in  Business 

We  want  boys  for  Agents 
in  every  town,  to  sell 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

(Of  Philadelphia) 

We  will  furnish  you  with  ten  copies  the 
first  week  FREE  OF  CHARGE  ;  you  can 
then  send  us  the 
wholesale  price  for 
as  many  as  you  find 
you  can 
sell  for 
the  next 
week. 


You  can 
find  many 
people 

who  will  be  glad 
to  patronize  a 
bright  boy,  and 
will  agree  to  buy 
of  you  every 
weelc  if  you  de- 
liver it  regularly 
at  the  house, 
store  or  office. 


A  handsomely 
printed  and 
illustrated 
magazine, 
published 
weekly  at 
5  Cts. 
the  Copy. 

Send  for 
Full 
Particulars 

Remember  that 
The  Saturday 
Evening  Posris 
171  years  old;  the  old- 


You  can  build  up  a  est  paper  in  the  United 
regular   trade    in    a  States,establishedi728 


short  time ;  perma- 
nent customers  who 
will  buy  every  week. 
You  can  in  this  way 
earn  money  without 
interfering  with  scliool 
duties,  and  be  inde- 
pendent. 


by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  has  the  best  writers 
of  the  world  contrib- 
uting to  its  columns. 
So  popular  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  new  sub- 
scribers were  added  to 
its  list  the'  past  year. 


Address 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BULL-STRONG 


 ^.  Seven  styles.  Any  height  de- 

'SSSSiSSSi  sired.    Made  of  Colled  Spring 
JWl*nS|n  steel  wire,  gaWaoized.  The  coll 
f.fJIfl'jMa  maj^es  it  self-regulating.  It's 

Viarffi  CHIGKEM-TIGHT 


Our  Prices  "will  surprise 
you.  We  sell  direct  to  the 
farmer  at  lowest  wholesale 

Antl'TFust  Pricem 

as  we  belong  to  no  Combine* 
tion  or  Trust.  Catalogue  and 
prices  free  for  the  asking. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
18    Winchester,  Indiana. 


The  ROCKER 
WASHER 

WARKANTKI)  to 

do  the  family  wash- 
ing, 100  riECES  IN  1 
HOUR.  No  need  for 
washboard;  no  wear 
on  clotlung.  Write  for  spec 
!    prices  and  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO. 

ClSnlon  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Iiid. 

Liberal  inducenieuts  to  hve  agents. 

GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  COOD  WACON. 

Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  It  IS 
useless,    jrt  CATQIp  STEEL 
THE  tLCblnIb  WHEELS 

are  good  wheels  and  they  make  a  wagon 
last  indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  sKeln. 
They  can't  get  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  lastolwoys.Catalogfree. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96,  Qulocy,  Uli 
SEE  AND  WONDER 

AUTOMATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Simple ;  easy  to  operate  ;  durable ;  saves  half  the 
labor.  Butttr-making  simplified.  More  and  bet- 
ter butter.  Farmers' and  Atrt'iils'  (Jold-iiiliio.  Price 
$2.50;  north  Jiioo.  .Send  Stamp  for  particulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co,,  Quincy.IU. 

of  BEE  CULTURE. 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees.  466  pages  and  lOGillas- 
trations.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully  treated 
by  esperts.  Price  81.20.  Circulars  and  sample 
copy  of  our  semi-monthly  magazinu,  Gleaiilngrs 
In  Bee  Culture*  free  if  you^entioa  this  paper. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina.  0. 


7^  PUMPS 


Save  your  fruit  and  make  yoti 
money.   *'THE  DAISY"  islo years 
and  2tJU,UUU  iu  use.   Has  every  improve- 

menl — rubLiwr  buse.  purfect  uoziilca  and  valves. 
Ny.  1,  till,  No.  2,  iron,        No.  5,  all  brass,  $4. 

W'e  pay  express.  Ayentt  wanteds  Catalogue  frea. 
W.M.  JouiiHtoti  A:  Co.,  Box  1,  Cuuton«0« 


That 

weaves 


Fence  HlacliinB 

60  to  100  rods  per  day  out  of  barb, 
cable,  crimped,  coiled  or  smooth 
wire.  Machines  Guaranteed.  Cata- 
logue Free.  Hoosier  Boy  Fenco 
Co.,lDdiaDapolis,  Ind.  Dept.  23 


WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  fOR 

Seed  &  Plants 

 I  All  the  latest  instructions  aboutit;  it3value;whatu8edforand 

how  to  grow  It.   This  valuable  Infomiation  FItEE  for  a  stamp. 

AMERICAN  GINSENQ  GARDENS,  ROSEHILt,  New  York. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

in  mechanical,  eleetrical,  hydraulic,  chemical  and  civil 
engineering.  Avoid  excessive  fees  by  writing  for  advice  to 
Stevens  A  Tyler,  825  VV^.  34tli  St.,  A'ew  Vork  City. 


For  Sale!; 


.  tbe  owner.  FOITK  IMPROVED 

iljoiiiing  ;  two  sets  of  buHdings ;  linecllmatt; ; 
oni.-  liUDilrcd  aiiJ    twuutj-two  acres  eairh. 


FARMS 


Addreas  11.  A.  Beyer,  LouUe,  Wharton  Co.,  Texaa* 
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"HESE  bad  habits  of  wliicb.  I  am 
going  to  talis  are  not  moral,  but 
physical  habits,  and  yet  who  shall 
say  there  is  not  some  connection 
between  the  two?  Children,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  growing  rap- 
idly, are  apt  to  fall  into  the  habit 
of  sliding  down  in  their  chairs 
when  sitting,infact,  sittingabout 
half  on  their  spine,  with  their 
spinal  coliimnmore  in  the  form  of 
a  bo  w  than  a  column.  It  is  said  that  this  con- 
tinued strain  on  one  side  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn, with  the  corresponding  compression  of 
the  other  side,  will  cause  some  nervous  diffi- 
culties and  affections  of  the  brain,  besides 
the  appearance  of  deformity.  I  have  in 
mind  now  one  boy  who  was  growing  very 
fast  and  had  contracted  this  habit  of  sitting 
in  school.  He  was  troubled  with  frequent 
attacks  of  dizziness,  faintness,  nausea  and 
headache;  his  mother  feared  some  heart 
trouble.  After  a  year  or  two  he  was  sent  to 
a  school  where  he  had  military  drill,  and 
especial  attention  was  paid  to  both  standing 
and  sitting  erect.  After  a  few  months  you 
would  hardly  have  known  the  boy.  He 
became  as  straight  as  an  arrow  and  all  his 
headaches,  dizziness,  etc.,  disappeared. 

Parents  and  teachers  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful in  watching  to  prevent  or  to  correct  bad 
habits  of  standing  or  sitting.  These  are 
frequently  caused  by  the  child  being  tired, 
hence  he  should  not  be  kept  too  long  in  one 
position.  I  know  one  mother  who,  when  she 
noticed  a  child  sliding  down  in  his  chair 
when  reading  or  studying,  would  have  him 
lie  down  on  a  couch  or  the  floor  with  face 
down  and  his  shoulders  supported  by  his 
arms,  his  book  lying  on  the  floor.  This 
would  rest  his  back,  throw  the  shoulders 
back  and  strengthen  the  muscles.  An  erect, 
graceful  carriage  is  very  much  to  be  desired, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  acquired  in  later  life  if 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  in  childhood. 

Little  girls  often  become  stooped  and 
round-shouldered  or  one-sided  from  too 
much  baby-tending.  If  a  little  girl  must 
carry  a  baby  very  much  she  should  be  taiight 
to  frequently  shift  it  from  one  arm  to  the 
other  and  to  guard  against  stooping.  It 
would  be  better  if  the  baby  could  be  carried 
on  the  back,  as  a  squaw  carries  her  papoose. 

Watch  the  little  girls  when  they  are  prac- 
tising on  the  piano,  that  they  do  not  sit  in  an 
ungraceful  manner,  and  do  not  urge  them 
to  practise  long  at  one  time  or  the  back  will 
become  tired,  and  in  trying  to  rest  it  they 
will  get  into  some  bad  position.  To  me 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  world 
than  a  healthy,  happy,  graceful  young  girl, 
and  it  grieves  me  to  see  one  falling  into 
awkward  habits  of  carriage. 

Children  sometimes  get  a  habit  of  holding 
the  mouth  partly  open.  Besides  giving  the 
face  an  unpleasant  appearance  this  habit  is 
injurious.  The  month  was  not  made  for 
breathing,  and  diseases  of  the  throat,  bron- 
chial tubes  and  lungs  are  invited  by  this 
faulty  manner  of  breathing.  This  habit  is 
often  caused  by  a  cold  in  the  head,  by  which 
the  air-passages  are  obstructed,  but  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  it  at  once  not  only 
to  prevent  chronic  catarrh  if  possible,  but 
the  formation  of  a  bad  habit. 

Children,  especially  nervous  ones,  fre- 
quently form  the  habit  of  biting  the  finger- 
nails, and  once  formed  this  is  one  of  the 
hardest  habits  to  overcome.  Besides  de- 
forming the  fingers  it  is  an  unclean,  injurious 
habit,  and  should  be  checked  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance. It  is  usually  a  nervous,  fretful, 
unhappy  child  who  bites  its  finger-nails,  and 
when  the  habit  is  noticed  the  general  health 
should  be  looked  after.  Sometimes  little 
girls  get  nervous  over  their  lessons  and  be- 
gin to  bite  their  finger-nails  when  studying, 
and  they  sometimes  learn  it  from  a  compan- 
ion. Whatever  the  cause,  try  to  nip  the 
habit  in  the  bud. 

The  tone  of  the  voice  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing are  almost  entirely  habit,  and  yet  very 
little  attention  is  paid  in  schools  or  homes 
to  the  child's  speaking  voice.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  child  should  not  be  taught  to 
speak  in  an  agreeable,  cultivated  tone  in- 
stead of  high,  coarse,  nasal,  guttural,  pee- 
vish or  drawling  tones.  Paren.ts  and  teachers 
can  teach  a  pleasant,  refined  tone  of  voice 
better  by  example  than  in  any  other  way. 
A  teacher  of  little  children  should  speak  to 
them  in  clear,  distinct  but  gentle  tones,  and 
never  in  a  harsh,  scolding  voice.  If  I  had 
the  power  to  prevent,  no  person  with  un- 
pleasant habits-  of  voice  should  ever  teach 
little  children.  I  would  make  it  one  of  the 
requirements  of  the  primary  teacher  espec- 


ially that  she  should  have  a  clear  enuncia- 
tion, Avith  a  n}ild,  agreeable  tone  of  voice. 

Not  long  ago  I  met  a  young  lady  who,  by 
her  tone  of  voice,  enunciation  and  manner  of 
speaking, reminded  me  forcibly  of  one  I  had 
known  twenty  years  ago.  In  talking  with 
her  I  found  that  she  had  in  her  childhood 
been  a  pupil  for  several  years  of  my  former 
acquaintance.  This  accounted  for  what  had 
before  seemed  strange,  and  I  wondered  upon 
how  many  girls  this  same  unpleasant  tone 
and  manner  had  been  impressed. 

Maida  McL. 

4. 

"PRESERVE  THE  COMPLEXION" 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  of  the  Farm 
AND  Fireside  readers  of  the  household  de- 
partment in  a  former  article  under  the  above 
caption  that  a  second  chapter  has  seemed 
imperative.  A  number  of  letters  have  been 
received  by  the  writer  so  filled  with  ques- 
tions as  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  to  each 
inquirer  the  explicit  information  in  every 
case  desired. 

That  the  desire  to  remain  youthful  in  ap- 
pearance was  at  birth  aiid  by  birthright 
implanted  in  the  human  feminine  heart  is 
everywhere  evident.  Women  at  sixty  have 
been  known  to  say  that  it  was  a  very  great 
trial  Indeed  to  have  grown  old  and  seamed 
of  countenance.  No  one  will  deny  that 
deep  wrinkles  are  disfiguring,  and  a  shriv- 
eled skin  of  parchment  hue  unsightly.  But 
if  no  care  has  been  given  all  ' 
through  life  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  skin  it  must  of 
necessity  fast  lose  its  fresh- 
ness and  rosiness  and  elastic- 
ity of  youth,  and  the  ravages 
of  time  and  negligence  will 
leave  their  impress  indelibly 
by  the  time  that  old  age  has 
really  come. 

Care  of  the  complexion  all 
through  one's  life  will  bring 
one  to  old  age  fair  of  skin 
and  unseamed  and  almost  un- 
wrinkled.  If  the  soil  or  food 
materials  provided  by  Nature 
to  and  for  the  skin  are  con- 
tinually removed  by  soaps 
and  water  there  comes  a  time 
when  Nature's  resources  ex- 
hausted can  no  longer  fur- 
nish the  building  materials 
so  ruthlessly  destroyed  and 
wasted,  and  the  result  must 
be  waste  of  the  tissues  and 
skin  starvation.  Hence  the 
wrinkles,  redness  and  coarse- 
ness of  skin  textures  and 
other  unsightly  features  that 
follow  en  train  as  it  ages. 

In  all  letters  received  since 
the  issuance  of  my  first  talk 
concerning  the  preservation 
of  the  complexion  one  of  the 
leading  questions  has  been, 
"How  shall  I  massage  the 
face  after  home-treatment 
methods?" 

Some  have  wanted  a  book 
pertaining  to  the  question. 
The  writer  has  not  owned  such  a  book.  The 
information  I  am  in  possession  of  has  come 
through  reading,  observation,  gathering  of 
items  from  a  dermatologist,  and  in  the  put- 
ting together  of  this,  that  and  everything 
gleanable;  and  carrying  information  into 
practical  effect,  have  been  able  to  become 
encouragingly  proficient  in  the  art  of  home- 
applied  massage  treatment. 

Water  is  the  most  sourceful  builder  and 
encourager  of  wrinkles,  hence  the  less 
water  used  upon  the  face  and  neck  the  bet- 
ter. This  I  am  learning  more  forcefully 
all  the  time.  An  occasional  thoroi^h  bath 
for  the  face  with  soap  and  water  seems 
necessary;  in  truth,  is  necessary.  And  yet 
women  possessing  the  clearest  complexions 
and  the  softest  skin  declare  loudest  against 
water  for  the  face  at  any  and  all  times.  A 
preparation  that  I  have  found  is  used  in  the 
place  of  soap  and  water.  The  face  is  coated 
over  with  the  preparation  and  left  to  do  its 
work  of  opening  and  cleansing  the  pores  of 
the  skin  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
when  with  a  soft  old  piece  of  cloth  it  is 
wiped  off  and  the  face  and  neck  rubbed 
thoroughly  and  briskly.  The  appearance 
of  the  cloth  after  such  using  is  astonishing  to 
those  who  considered  themselves  well  cared 
for  in  lines  of  perfect  cleanliness.  The  na- 
ture of  the  article  in  question  is  to  open  the 
pores  and  cleanse  them  of  every  impurity 
and  to  furnish  a  natural  food  for  the  im- 


poverished skin  to  feed  upon.  A  starved, 
illy  nourished  skin  means  a  "muddy  com- 
plexion," or,  in  other  words,  "a  poor  one." 

A  gentle  patting  and  pinching  of  the  face 
and  neck  flesh  tends  to  soften  the  s6t  or 
drawn  lines  that  are  forming  fast  into  wrin- 
kles, and  if  persisted  in  will  erase  them. 
There  is  apparently  a  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  rubbing  or  massaging  of 
lines  shall  be  done  by  rubbing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  or  across  them.  -I  prac- 
tise both  methods.  The  massage-roller  is 
of  great  benefit  and  lessens  the  laborious- 
ness  of  the  work.  The  silver  roller  called 
an  electric  roller  has  been  found  beneficial. 
A  massage-roller  or  set  of  rollers  can  be  in- 
vested in  that  is  more  elective,  better  liked 
and  less  expensive.  The  object  of  the  face- 
roUer  is  to  keep  the  flesh  of  the  face  and 
neck  firm,  m  a  healthy  condition  and  to  re- 
move and  to  prevent  wrinkles.  It  does  its 
work  well  and  satisfactorily.  Another 
roller  is  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  super- 
fluous body  flesh,  reducing  the  size  of  the 
abdomen  and  hips  and  giving  to  the  entire 
physical  being  tone,  strength  and  firmness 
of  ' flesh  rather  than  allowing  the  body  to 
take  on  and  retain  a  superabundance  of  fat 
which  is  so  unsightly  and  undesirable. 

The  same  processes,  with  a  little  difference, 
will  put  flesh  upon  bodies  that  are  thus  lack- 
ing physical  perfectness ;  for  massage  'treat- 
ment can  be  made  to  bind  or  to  loosen  flesh. 
It  can  be  made  to  make  flesh  or  to  cause 
parts  to  waste  or  diminish,  as  in  the  matter 
of  reducing  the  abdomen  and  hips.  Women 
especially  are  prone  by  Nature  to  put  on 
abdominal  fat,  and  nothing  is  more  annoy- 
ing to  a  sensitive,  proud  woman  than  obesity 
or  a  surplus  of  avoirdupois. 


Pineapple  Stab 
(See  description  on  page  12  of  March  1st  issue) 

A  great  deal  of  massage  treatment  causes 
waste,  hence  a  daily  massage  treatment 
morning  and  evening  for  a  few  moments, 
or  a  space  of  time  embracing  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  will  cause  quite  rapid  re- 
duction of  fat  and  make  the  flesh  firm,  and 
the  system  of  circulation  and  digestion  will 
improve  under  such  treatment  as  would  lit- 
tle be  imagined  or  believed  until  tested. 

Moderate  rubbing  or  use  of  the  rollers 
tones  up  the  disused  tissues,  causes  a  circu- 
lation of  blood  to  w-asted  parts,  and  plump- 
ness results  from  the  treatment.  One  does 
not  require  accomplished  or  professing  mas- 
seurs. Every  woman  may  be  a  masseur 
unto  herself.  It  requires  a  little  time  and 
patience  and  daily  persistence  to  accomplish 
the  utmost  of  possible  good  from  massage. 
Yet  only  a  little  time  need  be  given  and  yet 
most  beneficial  results  be  soon  evidenced.  A 
physician  of  authority  says,  "Let  any  lady 
morning  and  evening  when  at  her  toilet 
pass  her  open  palm,  and  especially  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  from  the  center  outward  over 
her  forehead  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  She 
will  soon  remove  the  wrinkles  from  her 
brow  unless  she  is  making  them  faster 
through  the  day  than  she  can  remove  them 
at  those  times." 

Between  lines  and  wrinkles  there  is  truly 
a  so-called  dividing-line.  The  lines  of  deep 
thought  and  of  study  give  an  individuality 
and  expression  to  the  countenance.  These 


lines  are  usually  most  noticeable  between! 
the  eyes.  Why  should  we  seek  to  entirely 
obliterate  them,  even  if  we  could?  For  a 
facial  appearance  of  intellectuality  is  pref- 
erable by  far  to  the  expressionless  and 
wrinkleless  countenance  often  met  with. 
Such  a  face  grows  monotonous. 

But  even  the  lines  between  the  ej-es  of 
studious  and  deep-thinking  people  may  be 
moderated  becomingly.  Too  deep  they  grow 
to  a  look  of  sternness.  Massage  treatment 
softens,  itaid  the  network  of  fine  wrinkles 
that  gather  about  the  eyes  at  the  corners 
and  surrounding  them  and  about  the  mouth 
may  by  massage  and  proper  feeding  of  the 
skin  tissues  be  softened,  removed  and  effec- 
tually kept  at  bay. 

The  general  bath  goes  far  toward  keeping 
the  youthful  appearance  so  much  desired. 
One  inquirer  wishes  to  know  how  much 
time  she  should  devote  to  the  bath.  I 
would  answer  that  a  bath  with  the  flesh- 
brush  and  soap  and  water  for  the  body  once 
in  every  twenty-four  hours  is  not  too  often. 
A  hot-water  bath  should  be  followed  by  a 
dash  of  cold  water.  This  sets  the  blood  in 
circulation,  closes  the  pores  of  the  skin 
temporarily,  and  thus  prevents  taking  cold. 
But  the  usual  bath  should  be  in  tepid  or 
cold  water,  followed  by  a  vigorous  rubbing 
until  dry.  If  then  the  massage-roller  is  ap- 
plied to  the  body  much  good  results  from 
the  use  of  it  in  every  instance.  Such  treat- 
ment in  massage  and  bathing  redounds  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  complexion  as  well ; 
for  in  all  that  tends  to  build  up  the  entire 
system  the  complexion  comes  in  for  a  share 
of  improvement. 

One  inquirer  wishes  that  I  tell  her  if  dill- 
water  is  good  for  the  complexion ;  if  it  is 
perfectly  harmless ;  if  it  can 
be  used  in  place  of  rose-water, 
and  if  dill-water  and  glycerin 
in  equal  parts  will  not  make 
a  good  lotion  for  the  face. 

Of  these  things  the  writer 
has  no  personal  knowledge. 
Eose-water  has  been  used 
with  glycerin  to  an  extent,  but 
not  with  entire  satisfaction. 
It  was  simply  tised  before 
something  better  was  known 
and  adopted.  To  many  skins 
glycerin  is  as  poison.  It  is 
irritating,  not  healing.  T' 
other  skins  glycerin  is  helpf  i 
in  a  sense.  The  skin  of  ali 
persons  requires  an  oil  to 
counterbalance  the  continual 
washing  away  of  the  oils  fur- 
nished by  Nature's  methods. 
The  skin  of  the  young  will  en- 
dure such  impoverishing  for 
a  time  and  without  seeming 
injury.  But  the  day  of  retri- 
bution comes  inevitably,  just 
as  does  the  once  fruitful  soil 
become  impoverished  by  con- 
tinued cropping  without  re- 
turning to  the  soil  a  natural 
soil-food,  through  which  it 
may  find  sustenance  and 
,  strength,  and  eventually  gives 
back  but  disappointment  for 
hope. 

A  woman  hopes  to  remain 
beautiful  in  complexion.  But 
she  awakens  in  time  to  find 
her  hope  turned  to  disappoint- 
ment, wrinkles  coming  and 
an  appearance  of  premature  age  gathering 
about  her  brow.   A  wise  and  proud  woman 
seeks  redress  for  the  complexion  she  has 
almost  ruined  and  destroyed.    It  is  as  nat- 
ural as  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life. 

Nedella  Hampton. 


SOME  GOOD  RECEIPTS 

CoRN-MEAi.  MrFFiNs.— Take  two  eupfuls 
of  meal,  one  cupful  of  flour,  two  eggs,  one 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  shortening,  or  if 
melted  use  three  spoonfuls  (pork-dripping 
preferred),  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda  and  one  teaspoon  ful 
of  salt ,  put  all  the  ingredients  but  the  short- 
ening in  your  mixing-pan;  make  it  very 
hot.  Add  buttermilk  to  the  meal,  etc.,  to 
make  quite  a  soft  batter,  then  add  the  hot 
shortening,  and  bake  quickly. 

Capital  Egg-soup.— For  one  quart  of 
sweet  milk  take  six  hard-boiled  eggs;  shell 
them  and  cut  them  each  in  four  slices  cross- 
wise, lay  them  in  a  deep  dish,  and  dust  with 
a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  when  the  milk  is  at 
the  boiling-point  add  two  level  tablespoon- 
fuls of  flour  thinned  with  cream,  let  boil  up, 
add  a  lump  of  butter  half  the  size  of  an  eg^-. 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  pour  ov;^r  tlic 
eggs.  This  is  nice  for  supper.  A  cupful  of 
minced  codfish  added  is  also  very  nice. 

Aunt  Chloe. 
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ONLY  A  SONG 

Love  says  not  uuioli,  but  says  it,  oil,  so  well! 

We  cannot  tell 
What  is  the  meanin>;  of  its  secret  spell. 

Its  charm  divine 
Is  lilie  the  murmur  ot  the  sounding  shell 
Heard  in  the  pauses  of  the  ocean's  swell, 
In  beauty's  o£t-recui  ring  parallel. 

Its  feeling  line, 
Artless  of  rule,  yet  more  than  rules  of  art 
Unconscious  pierces;  probes,  with  inward  smart. 
The  lover's  breast,  the  patriot's  swelling  heart. 

Its  music  line 
Is  such  that  if  the  singer  break  his  song 
And  stop  the  very  spheres  seem  all  a-wrong; 
We  bid  him  talie  his  lute  and  sweet  and  strong 

Renew  his  strain. 
Oh,  singer,  sing  oncie  more  the  old  refrain, 
And  echo  faint  its  burden  still  prolong 

In  memory's  chain! 
And  lest  it  perish,  being  only  song, 

Sing  it  again. 

Again,  again! 

—Spectator. 


LITTLE  INVALIDS 

TEACH  the  precious  little  invalids  the 
wisdom  you  have  learned  from  life's 
stern  battles,  that  "God  put  us  just 
where  we  are."  There  is  a  divine 
purpose  in  everytliiug  that  befalls  us.  As 
Longfellow  has  so  beautifully  sung  in  his 
"Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,"  these  prosaic, 
worldly  hindrances  may  be  made  rounds  in 
the  ladder  toward  higher  things. 

Cheerfulness  is  more  a  matter  of  will- 
power than  of  temperament ;  it  may  be  earn- 
estly and  successfully  cultivated.  The  best 
way  is  to  remember  that  neither  our  trials 
nor  our  pain  need  be  borne  but  "a  day  at  a 
time."   This  one  little  day  alone  is  ours. 

She  was  a  wise  mother  who  taught  her 
small  invalid  son  -always  to  "brace  up"  be- 
fore father  came  home  in  the  twilight. 
Think  of  others. 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
Accustom  the  invalid  to  plenty  of  fresh  air 
even^  though  he  is  confined  within  four 
walls ;  the  child  should  then  be  carefully 
protected  with  blankets.  Never  allow  the 
temperature  of  the  room  to  be  over  sixty- 
eight  degrees.  The  sunniest  room  the  house 
affords  should  be  devoted  to  the  invalid,  and 
thoroughly  aired  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Let  the  child  feel  that  his  room  is  his  very 
own.  When  the  invalid  prefers  a  certain 
color  endeavor  to  gratify  it.  Xeatiiess 
should  reign  supreme.  Eugs  are  preferable 
to  a  carpet.  An  easy  couch,  to  which  the  in- 
valid can  be  gently  moved  for  a  welcome 
change,  will  prove  very  beneflcial.  Pillows 
of  various  sizes,  with  washable  covers,  are 
desirable.  A  screen  is  very  useful  here. 
Keep  the  medicine  out  of  sight. 

The  best  of  all  furnishings  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  love. 

"Books  we  know 
Are  a  substantial  world  both  pure  and  good. 
Round  which  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and 
blood 

Our  pastimes  and  our  happiness  can  grow." 

The  mission  of  the  mother  as  well  as  that 
of  the  teacher  "is  not  so  much  to  impart 
knowledge  as  to  stimulate  a  love  for  its 
pursuit."  Another  writer  graphically  says, 
"Books  wind  into  the  heart."  A  love  for 
good  reading  is,  next  to  a  patient  spirit,  the 
greatest  blessing  an  invalid  can  possess. 

When  the  invalid  has  a  hobby  let  her 
study  that.  Music  often  has  a  very  restful 
influence.  Pictures  which  teach  a  lesson  are 
a  wise  choice.  There  are  many  beautiful 
religious  subjects.  Raphael's  "Madonna 
and  Child"  is  a  blessing  in  a  home.  The 
popular  picture  of  the  Stuart  baby  is  very 
lovable.  Engravings  of  Rosa  Bonlieur's 
horses  and  Lanseer's  noted  dogs  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  childish  needs.  Occasion- 
ally change  the  arrangement  of  thg  pictures 
iu  the  room. 

Cheery  flowers  in  a  window  are  a  comfort 
to  both  the  inmates  and  the  strangers  within 
thy  gates. 

One  little  girl  derived  much  pleasure  from 
this  "flower  game."  She  is  a  rose  for  one 
day,  a  lily  the  next,  while  on  the  third  she 
represents  a  fair  chrysanthemum ;  the  cor- 
rect variety  of  paper  flowers  decorates  her 
room  each  day.  The  red  rose  says,  "Be 
sweet;"  the  lily  says,  "Be  pure;"  the  hardy, 
brave  chrysanthemum  says,  "Be  patient  and 
endure." 

Another  invalid,  a  young  lad,  has  several 
plants  which  he  calls  his  family— the  tall, 
graceful  Kentia  palm  is  the  dignified,  stately 
grandfather;  the  hardy,  sturdy  zealanica  is 
the  father ;  a  happy,  cheery-faced  geranium 
the  mother,  while  a  pure  white  and  a  soft 
pink  hyacinth  just  blossoming  are  the  two 
children. 

A  beautiful  moral  lesson  may  be  taught 
by  the  flowers,  that  just  as  we  carefully 
watch  and  cherish  every  new  leaf  and  sign 


of  improvement  in  the  plants  God  watches 
over  his  children  and  is  pleased  when  they 
grow  nobly,  doing  their  best. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  little 
invalids  should  eat  wholesome,  nourishing 
food.  Bread  made  of  entire  wheat  is  most 
earnestly  advised  because  of  its  wonderfully 
nutritious  qualities.  Pie,  cake  and  all  rich 
foods  should  be  strictly  prohibited.  Bread 
and  butter,  milk,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  rice, 
eggs  and  meat  are  suitable. 

Meals  served  at  regular  hours  and  no 
lunches  between  should  be  the  rule. 

Serve  just  the  amount  of  water  allowed 
in  a  small  glass. 

Use  the  prettiest  dishes  and  the  daintiest 
linen  your  purse  will  allow;  instinctively 
the  invalid  will  endeavor  to  live  up  "to  her 
nice  dinner." 

More  bread  and  butter  will  be  eaten  if 
made  in  the  form  of  attractive  sandwiches. 
One  clever  mother  has  three  shapes—heart, 
diamond  and  crescent.  Beef-tea  may  be 
taken  through  a  straw  or  tube. 

Occasionally  an  interesting  story  will 
overcome  the  efforts  of  a  poor  appetite. 

A  certain  mother  who  has  three  small  sons 
calls  them  the  little  "soldiers,"  and  trains 
them  accordingly.  They  are  taught  that 
whether  well  or  ill,  "soldiers" — the  genuine 
article.  Uncle  Sam's  men — never  complain  of 
their  "rations." 

Soft  woolen  underwear  should  be  worn  by 
delicate  children  all  the  year.  Never  allow 
a  child  to  go  to  sleep  cold.  Use  hot-water 
bags  and  more  clothing  rather  than  a  higher 
temperature. 

Any  novel  game  will  be  welcome  here.  In 
the  "telegram  game"  each  word  must  begin 
with  the  successive  Tetter  in  the  one  word 
chosen.  Example— Regardless.  Regiment 
eager  go.  Arthur  remains  delirious.  Lester 
equally  serious  symptoms. 
■  This  "food  game"  besides  being  instruc- 
tive is  a  good  appetizer.  "How  many  arti- 
cles of  food  begin  with  A?"  Apples,  aspar- 
agus, artichokes.  "How  many  with  B?" 
Butter,  bread,  biscuit,  beef,  beans,  bacon, 
bananas.  Continue  by  using  other  letters. 
The  little  pocket-dictionaries  are  easy  for 
feeble  hands  to  hold. 

The  boys  will  enjoy  "flags  of  the  world." 
Circus  pictures  furnish  great/ sport.  The 
shops  offer  innumerable  toys. 

A  miniature  dining-table,  table-cloths 
napkins  and  china  will  attract  the  small 
maiden.  Scrap-books  bring  much  pleasure 
both  in  the  making,  and  afterward  in  the 
reading. 

Tell  stories  and  act  them.  These  may  in- 
clude fairy-stories,  tales  from  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, Kipling's  "Jungle  Tales,"  plays  of 


words,  "We  thank  thee,  O  my  sire,  that 
things  are  no  worse,"  is  a  favorite  with  a 
small  friend  of  the  writer.  Another  which 
brought  patience  is : 

"Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning; 
Every  morning  is  a  world  made  new." 

AUELE  K.  JoiinSon. 


BATTENBERO  WORK 

Apkon  in  Battenbkkg.— The  top  of  the 
apron  can  be  of  any  of  the  dainty  Swiss 
materials,  and  finished  at  the  belt  with  a 


Shakespeare, etc.  Pitchatentin  thenursery 
with  a  blanket ;  here  have  the  small  maiden 
gracefully  pose  as  "LallaRooKh,"  while  you 
may  take  the  part  of  the  humble  minstrel. 
Learn, something  of  the  customs  of  Persia. 
Cultivate  the  child's  imagination. 

On  Sunday  "think  of  what  God  has  done 
for  you  the  past  week."  "He  has  given  you 
many  pleasant  hours,  many  comforts."  Read 
the  Bible  stories. 

One  plucky  little  invalid  is  successfully 
cultivating  a  talent  for  cheerfulness.  He  is 
"the  great  human  magnifying-glass"  (his 
own  expression),  and  shows  a  reflection  of  all 
the  kindness  done  to  him.    Brave  Teddy  ! 

Learning  poems  and  reciting  them  is  a 
wonderful  comfort.   One  containing  these 


ribbon.  The  lower  part  can  be  of  Batten- 
berg,  using  the  coarsest  braid,  either  in 
white  or  ecru. 

Tatted  End  fok  Tie.— The  tie  should 
be  made  of  fine  Brussels  net  or  very  fine 
French  lawn ;  if  of  the  latter  hemstitch  the 
sides.  The  wheels  need  no  explanation,  as 
they  are  of  the  plain  insertion  fastened  in  a 
;.-ing,  the  center  put  in  with  a  needle  and 
extra  thread,  and  finished  with  a  spider- 
web  in  the  center.  They  are  then  button- 
hole-stitched to  the  tie.  B.  K. 


FROM  STRAWBERRIES 

To  a  vast  majority  the  good  old  way  of 
serving  this  earliest  and  finest  of  our  small 
fruits  cannot  be  improved  upon,  but  some- 
times the  housewife  wishes  to  try  her  skill 
in  concocting  new  dainties  from  the  luscious 
berry. 

Steaavbeeky  Taets.— Bake  a  number  of 
small  pastry-shells,  filling  in  with 
clean  rags  or  dried  beans  to  keep 
them  in  shape.  When  cold  pile  up 
with  freshly  hulled  and  washed 
strawberries,  heap  whipped  cream 
over  the  top,  and  serve  with  pow- 
dered sugar. 

Steawbeery  Dumplings.— Make 
a  rich  biscuit-dough,  roll  out  and  cut 
into  squares,heap  with  berries,  pinch 
the  dough  well  up  around  them,  place 
in  a  greased  pan,  pour  in  barely 
enough  water  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  bake  a  delicate  brown,  and 
serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Straavuerey  Cake.— Bake  three 
sheets  of  sponge-cake ;  then  whip  a 
pint  of  thick  cream, make  very  sweet, 
flavor  with  vanilla  and  pour  on  each 
layer ;  place  strawberries  on  top  of 
the  cream,  and  put  together.  Cake, 
cream  and  fruit  must  be  cold. 

Strawberry  TAriocA.— W ash 
one  cupful  of  tapioca  and  put  to  soak 
over  night.  Next  morning  add  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  and  cook  slowly  un- 
til the  tapioca  is  clear.  Sweeten  to 
taste,  stir  in  a  quart  of  berries,  pour 
in  the  dish  in  Avliich  they  are  to  be 
served,  and  set  away  to  cool.  Use 
sugar  and  cream  or  boiled  custard, 
as  preferred. 

Straavberry  FiiiTTEits.— Jlake  a 
batter  as  for  pancakes,  only  Avith  the 
addition  of  a  little  sugar,  stir  in  the  berries, 
fry  in  hot  fat,  and  dust  thickly  Avith  pow- 
dered sugar.  Mai:y  M.  Wii-i.aro. 

4. 

WHAT  ONE  IS  USED  TO 

The  tenacity  with  which  persons  often 
cling  to  things  and  customs  solely  because 
they  are  used  to  them  found  amusing  illus- 
tration in  an  Austrian  city,  Avliere  the  inhab- 
itants had  become  so  habituated  to  stale 
oysters— being  unable  to  obtain  fresh  ones— 
that  Avhen  the  latter  Avere  finally  put  upon 
the  market  they  frankly  declared  that  they 
didn't  like  the  "ncAV  kind."  Parents  often 
reproA^e  their  children  for  being  "taken 
with  newfangled  things"  Avithout  appre- 


ciating the  fact  that  if  every  member  of  the 
human  race  were  like  themselves  all  prog- 
ress would  come  to  a  standstill.  There  is 
no  old  age  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  va- 
riety that  is  unpliable,  is  set  in  its  way,  that 
looks  aghast  at  innovations,  that  ceases  to 
be  interested  in  the  new  things— this  state 
is  simply  mental  ossification.  If  Mother 
Nature  herself  weren't  ever-changing,  mak- 
ing every  neAv  day  and  night  different,  bend- 
ing her  energies  to  the  Avhims,  desires  and 
aims  of  all  the  scientific  conjurers  who 
strive  to  improve  upon  her  or  change  her 
types,  life  would  soon  become  intolerably 
monotonous  and  uninteresting.  So  let  us 
welcome  the  "new  kind."  M.  W.  F. 


APPETIZING  SPRING  SAUCES 

That  good  fish  and  meat  sauces  properly 
*^B4^'  ■'ised  are  sure  to  improve  the  dishes  they 
ftfe*-"/^  accompany  goes  without  saying,  but  never 
are  they  so  highly  appreciated  as  during  the 
enervating  weather  of  spring,  Avhen  the  ap- 
petite often  needs  coaxing.  The  recipes 
here  given  Avill  be  found  Avholesome  and 
appetizing,  as  they  are  easily  made  and  in- 
expensive. 

Tomato  Sauce  avith  Roast  Lamb.— 
Make  a  brown  sauce  of  tAvo  tablespoonfuls 
of  fat  from  the  roasting-pan,  one  rounding 
tablespoonful  of  flour  and  one  and  one  half 
cupfuls  of  boiling  Avater.  Stir  constantly 
until  it  thickens  and  boils  smooth.  Add 
one  half  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  sugar 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  tomato  catchup ; 
stir  Avell,  bring  to  the  boiling-point,  and 
then  serve. 

Horse-radish  Sauce.— Cook  two  slices 
of  onion  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
until  it  yelloAvs;  remove  the  onion,  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  stir  smooth;  add 
one  cupful  of  rich  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  dusting  of  pepper,  and  stir  constantly  un- 
til it  thickens  and  boils  smooth.  Stir  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon-juice  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  freshly  grated  horse-rad- 
ish, add  to  the  boiling  sauce,  and  stir  well, 
but  do  not  boil.  Serve  hot  with  broiled  or 
roasted  beef  or  fried,  broiled  or  baked  fish. 

SoEEEL  Sauce.— Wash  and  chop  fine  one 
half  cupful  of  sorrel,  and  saute  (fry)  in 
'tAvo  tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  add  salt,  a 
dash  of  cayenne  and  one  cupful  of  boiling 
water ;  when  it  boils  add  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  stir  thoroughly,  and  serve 
at  once  Avith  veal  cutlets  or  roast  veal. 

Mint  Sauce.— Put  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
young,  freshly  chopped  mint  in  a  saucepan 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  hint  of 
nutmeg  and  one  half  cupful  of  strong  vin- 
egar. As  soon  as  thoroughly  heated  re- 
move from  the  fire,  and  serve  cold  with  lamb. 

Creaji  Sauce. — To  one  half  cupful  of 
mayonnaise  dressing  to  which  a  little  mus- 
tard was  added  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
fre.shly  grated  horse-radish  and  one  half 
cupful  of  cream  beaten  very  stiff.  Have 
all  the  ingredients  very  cold  and  mix  just 
before  serving.  Delicious  with  cold  baked 
or  broiled  fish  and  with  cold  beef  or  mutton. 

Radish  Sauce. — Fry  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sliced  radish  in  an  equal  amount  of  but- 
ter for  ten  minutes ;  remove  the  radish,  add 
one  half  teasiKionful  each  of  sugar  and  salt, 
a  dash  of  cayenne  and  one  spoonful  of  flour ; 
stir  smooth,  add  one  cupful  of  Avhite  stock, 
and  stir  constantly  until  it  boils  smooth. 
Add  the  chopped  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled 
eggs,  stir  Avell,  and  serve  Avith  boiled  cod  or 
other  fish.         Katiierine  B.  Johnson. 

«  EARACHE 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  children  to 
develop  severe  earache,  one  of  the  most 
painful  of  minor  ailments.  Two  excellent 
and  almost  instantaneous  remedies  for  this 
trouble  are  ether  and  oil  of  mullen.  Ether 
is  inexpensive  and  there  is  practically  no 
danger  in  using  it,  as  the  patient  cannot  be 
overcome  by  it  unless  air  is  excluded  from  the 
lungs.  To  administer  it  for  earache  a  little 
cotton  batting  is  placed  in  the  bowl  of  a 
clean  tobacco-pipe,  and  one  or  tAvo  drops  of 
ether  put  upon  the  cotton.  The  stem  of  the 
pipe  is  put  at  the  orifice  of  the  patient's  ear, 
and  the  operator  blows  through  the  bowl, 
thus  sending  the  fumes  of  the  ether  into  the 
ear.  The  volatile  ether  practically  refrig- 
erates the  congested  membranes,  and  as  its 
action  passes  off  the  acute  pain  is  relieved 
as  though  by  magic.  The  mullen-oil  has 
exactly  the  opposite  action,  it  gives  the 
sensation  of  Avarmth,  and  gives  immediate 
relief.  One  or  two  drops  of  oil  are  dropped 
into  the  ear,  and  the  outer  ear  closed  Avith 
cotton.  This  oil  is  obtained  from  mullen- 
flo^^■ers  ;  it  is  not  very  AA^ell  knoAvn,  and  com- 
paratively expensive. — Rural  NcAv-Yorker. 

[household  concluded  on  page  17] 
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fVV     A  FAIR  FIGHT 

?SmM^y  j^attie  Dyer  Britts  y^^ 


Chapter  I. 

■  ow,  Virgie,  you  surely  are  not 
going  on  those  dirty  cars  in  tUat 
gray  dress?" 

"Why  not,  Aunt  Maggie?" 
asks  Virgie,  shaking  out  her 
stylish  skirt.  "It  is  not  a  long 
trip  from  Ashland  to  Sioux  City. 
I'll  not  hurt  the  dress;  if  I  do 
papa  will  get  me  a  new  one." 
"Well,  you  are  an  extravagant 
puss,  that's  all!  But  I  suppose  you'll  have  your 
own  way ;  you  generally  do  in  this  house." 

"Maybe.  But  it  isn't  often  a  very  had  way,  is 
it?"  said  Virginia,  laughing.  "Here,  kiss  me 
good-by.  Aunty;  Joe  will  have  the  road-wagon 
round  directly." 

Miss  Maggie  reached  up  to  kiss  her  niece,  for 
she  was  a  short,  plump  personage,  and  Virgie  in- 
clined to  he  tall,  as  were  all  the  Van  Gillens.  As 
the  good  little  woman  gave  the  kiss  she  drew  a 
doleful  sigh  and  said,  "Lord,  I  wish  you  wasn't 
going  at  all,  I  do!" 

"But  why.  Aunt  Maggie?  You  said  the  same 
thing  at  dinner,  you  know.  Why  don't  you  want 
me  to  go  to  see  Sue,  when  we  have  not  met  for 
over  a  year?" 

"It  isn't  Sue,  child;  she's  as  nice  a  girl  as  ever 
lived.  It's  because— well,  I  just  know  something  is 
going  to  happen  if  you  go.  I'm  solemnly  sure  of 
it;  something  awful,  too." 

Virginia  laughed  a  merry,  free-hearted  laugh- 
Just  such  a  laugh  as  nobody  in  the  world  can  give 
but  a  happy,  healthy  AVestern  girl— and  answered, 
"Aunt  Maggie,  you  are  a  precious  old  goosie! 
There  will  not  a  thing  happen  except  a  lovely 
time,  and  I'll  be  home  by  the  last  of  next  week." 

"Well,  anyhow,  I  wish  your  father  was  going 
with  you." 

"Papa  can't  leave  the  store.  There,  Joe's  com- 
ing; don't  let  the  baggage-man  forget  the  small 
telescope,  and  I  do  hope  to  goodness  he  will  get 
here  in  time  for  the  train.  Ah,  here  he  comes  now ! 
Good-by,  good-by,  and  don't  fret  your  dear  old 
head  about  Virgie,  for  she's  all  right!" 

She  tripped  down  the  steps,  took  her  seat  in  the 
dapper  little  road-wagon,  which  was  the  pride  of 
her  father's  heart,  and  was  speedily  driven  to 
the  station  to  take  the  cars  for  Omaha.  Arriving 
there,  she  left  the  train  for  a  balf-hour's  wait ; 
and  ,in  passing  let  us  say  that  when  the  white 
palaces  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  shall 
have  fulfilled  their  purpose  and  vanished  like  the 
tents  of  an  Arab  caravan,  Omaha  will  still  have  one 
enduring  monument  of  gray  pressed  brick,  Bed- 
ford limestone  and  Denver  granite  to  mark  the 
year  of  1898,  in  its  palatial  depot. 

In  the  large,  elegant  waiting-room  for  ladies 
(where  we  shall  meet  her  again  before  our  story 
ends)  Virgie  spent  a  pleasant  thirty  minutes,  then 
took  her  seat  in  the  train  for  Council  Bluffs  and 
Sioux  City,  at  which  latter  place  she  was  to  visit 
an  old  school  chum  by  the  name  of  Sue  Winston. 

That  she  met  a  warm  welcome  and  had  a  de- 
lightful visit  no  one  who  knows  the  people  of 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  need  be  told,  but  we  must  not 
linger  upon  its  details  just  now.  She  had  a  letter 
from  Aunt  Maggie  toward  the  end  of  the  week, 
in  which  the  good  lady,  after  giving  the  household 
items  which  would  interest  Virgie,  said,  "Your 
pa's  well,  but  he's  all  fretted  out  with  business 
matters,  and  I'll  be  glad  when  you  get  back  to 
straighten  him  out.  I  don't  mean  that  he  is  hav- 
ing any  trouble  at  his  own  store,  but  you  see  he's 
had  all  the  trade  of  the  East  End,  and  now  there's 
a  yoiuig  fellow  coming  here  to  set  up  a  dry-goods 
store,  and  they  say  he's  going  to  rent  the  Willard 
Block  right  across  from  your  pa's,  and  sell  cheap, 
and  so  Jason  is  afraid  it  will  make  him  lose  trade. 
You  know  he's  always  been  determined  not  to  let 
any  other  dry-goods  man  get  a  hold  in  this  end  of 
town,  but  I  reckon  he'll  have  to  stand  it  if  one 
takes  a  notion  to  come." 

"Yes,  I  rather  think  he  will,  the  dear  old  goosie!" 
said  Virgie,  smiling,  as  she  folded  the  letter. 
"Papa  has  made  money  enough,  anyhow,  and 
there  is  no  use  of  his  working  so  hard  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  I'm  going  to  tell  him  so  when  I  get 
home,  and  he  shall  not  worry  over  that  young 
chap,  no  matter  where  he  sets  up  his  store." 

When  she  got  ready  to  -answer  Aunt  Maggie's 
letter,  which  she  did  not  do  for  two  or  three  days, 
she  wrote: 

"You  tell  papa  he  is  not  to  lose  any  sleep  over 
the  young  man  who  is  going  into  the  Willard 
Block,  for  the  town  has  plenty  of  trade  for  both 
of  them.  Send  Joe  to  the  station  to  meet  me  at 
the  eight-thirty  train  Sunday  night.  There  is  an 
excursion  from  Sioux  City  to  Omaha  on  the  river 
that  day,  and  I  shall  take  the  steamer  as  far  as 
Omaha  for  the  fun  of  the  trip.  Possibly  Sue  may 
come  home  with  me.  I  know  you  will  all  be  glad 
to  see  us.  Say,  Aunt  Maggie,  in  spite  of  all  your 
fears  nothing  has  happened,  so  won't  I  laugh  at 
you  good?  Your  loving  old  ViRorE." 

Perhaps  she  would  laugh;  but  Virgie  forgot 
"they  laugh  best  who  laugh  last,"  with  all  the  tun 
on  their  own  side.  If  before  we  are  through  our 
next  chapter  some  wiseacre  wishes  to  make  a 
remark  or  two  concerning  the  fate  of  Sunday  ex- 
cursions in  general  the  present  chronicler  has 
nothing.to  say.  unless  to  quote  the  immortal  Sam- 
my Slick,  "facts  is  facts,"  and  everybody  is  at 
liberty  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

When  Sunday  came  Sue  could  not  leave  home, 
so  the  passengers  for  the  stanch  steamer  White 
Star  saw  only  one  slender  girlish  figure  in  a  gray 
.suit  and  a  natty  sailor-hat  come  tripping  down 
the  gangway  to  go  on  board.  If  more  than  one 


head  turned  for  a  second  glance  at  the  bright, 
fresh  face  and  sparkling  eyes  of  the  young  Ne- 
braska girl  it  was  no  wonder;  this  weary  old 
planet  holds  few  sights  more  attractive  than 
youth,  beauty  and  happiness,  and  Virgie  Van 
Gillen  could  claim  all  three. 

There  was  evidently  to  be  a  crowd  that  pleasant 
Sunday  morning,  and  as  Virgie,  carrying  her 
small  telescope  in  her  hand,  stepped  upon  the 
gangway  she  was  jostled  by  the  rush  and  pushed 
so  near  the  edge  of  the  plank  that  she  almost  lost 
her  footing,  and  was  in  danger  of  falling  when 
suddenly  she  felt  a  strong  arm  flung  around  her, 
and  a  manly  voice  said  in  her  ear,  "Pardon  me, 
miss!   They  will  push  you  off.  Allow  me!" 

She  looked  up  quickly  and  met  a  pair  of  dark, 
magnetic  eyes  and  a  smiling,  manly  face  belong- 
ing to  the  young  man  who  held  her  steady  for  an 
instant  until  she  could  regain  her  footing. 

"Thank  you!"  said  Virgie,  blushing,  but  smiling 
a  little.  "I  was  very  near  falling,  wasn't  I? 
Thank  you  very  much!" 

The  stranger's  traveling-cap  had  been  in  his 
hand  the  instant  he  spoke,  and  now  he  bowed 
courteously,  answering: 

"Don't  mention  it,  miss.  Let  me  get  between 
you  and  the  edge,  please." 

"It  is  hardly  worth  while  now — we  are  ovejat 
last,"  said  Virgie.  He  bowed  again,  and  they 
were  separated  in  the  crowd  as  the  deck  was 
reached.  A  smart  chambermaid  came  up,  ad- 
dressing Virgie  and  some  other  ladies: 


pened  to  notice  an  elderly  lady  standing  near  and 
looking  about  for  a  seat.  In  an  instant  Virgie 
was  on  her  feet. 

"Take  this  chair,  please,"  she  said,  in  a  sweet 
tone. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her,  but  hesitated. 

"I  do  not  like  to  take  your  seat,  young  lady, 
though  you  are  very  kind  to  offer  it." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  a  bit  of  difference  to  me!"  said 
Virgie.  "I  am  young  and  can  stand  easily." 

"Then  can't  we  share  it,  my  dear?  Perhaps  it 
is  wide  enough  for  two." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  said  Virgie,  laughing.  "Just 
sit  down;  I  really  don't  mind  standing  at  all. 
Here,  let  me  draw  it  a  little  more  in  the  shade ; 
there,  now,  please  sit  dow  n." 

"I  will,  since  you  are  so  good.  Thank  you  most 
heartily." 

The  old  lady  sat  down,  and  Virgie  stood  a  mo- 
ment leaning  against  the  railing.  Then  she  felt  a 
slight  movement  behind  her,  and  she  turned.  The 
dark-eyed  stranger  stood  with  a  chair  at  her  side. 

"Here  is  a  seat,  miss,  at  your  service,"  said  he. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Virgie ;  and  as  he  placed  it 
for  her  she  sat  down  just  next  to  the  dear  old 
lady. 

"I  wonder  if  he  will  try  to  talk  to  me  now?"  she 
thought.  But  the  young  man  at  once  retired  to 
some  distance  without  taking  any  advantage  of 
his  courtesy. 

"He's  handsome,  and  I'm  sure  he  is  a  gentle- 
man," she  went  on ;  and  as  she  gazed  out  over  the 
sparkling  waters  she  wondered  again  who  he 
could  he.  Chancing  to  look  up  a  moment  later  she 
met  the  gaze  of  the  old  lady  at  her  side  fixed  on 
her  with  such  intentness  that  it  brought  the  warm 
blood  to  her  cheeks.  The  old  lady  saw  it,  and 
spoke  to  her  at  once. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear,  for  looking  at  you  so 
steadily.  But  if  you  knew—"  she  stopped  for  an 


"Courage,  brave,  noble  girl;  oxe  minute  longer!'' 


"State-rooms,  ladies?  We  have  two  or  three 
left." 

"Yes,  if  you  please,"  said  Virgie,  speaking  for 
herself,  with  the  thought,  "I  shall  want  some  place 
to  leave  my  hand-baggage  and  make  some  little 
toilet  for  dinner." 

The  maid  led  her  to  a  state-room  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  ladies'  saloon,  and  after  depositing 
her  small  belongings  she  tidied  her  hair  a  trifle, 
straightened  her  jaunty  hat  and  went  out  on  deck 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  morning  air. 

Almost  every  spot  was  crowded,  but  there  were 
still  two  or  three  steamer-chairs  under  the  awning 
at  the  further  end  of  the  deck,  and  thither  Virgie 
made  her  way.  She  was  quite  conscious  in  pass- 
ing down  the  deck  that  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  rested 
on  hei-,  and  as  she  half  turned  the  stranger  who 
had  assisted  her  on  board  again  lifted  his  cap  and 
bowed.  Virgie  bowed  slightly  and  walked  hastily 
on  to  the  nearest  chair. 

"I'll  venture  he's  real  nice!"  she  thought.  "But 
I  hope  he  won't  come  over  and  try  to  talk  to  me. 
That  would  be  a  little  too  presuming,  even  for 
free-and-easy  Nebraska.  I  wonder  who  he  is  and 
where  he  came  from?'' 

She  did  not  seem  likely  to  learn,  for  the  young 
man  did  not  follow  her,  and  though  he  did  once  or 
twice  pass  her  seat,  he  did  not  stop  or  appear  to 
wish  to  intrude  upon  her  acquaintance. 

The  deck  was  soon  thronged,  but  Virgie  chanced 
to  see  no  one  she  knew,  so  she  sat  still,  admiring 
the  beautiful  bluffs  along  the  river,  until  she  hap- 


instant,  then  went  on  in  tones  none  too  firm,  "Let 
me  tell  you  that  you  remind  me  so  much  of  a  dear 
lost  daughter  that  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from 
your  face.   I  did  not  wish  to  be  rude." 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  you  did  not!"  said  Virgie,  warmly, 
for  she  was  interested  in  the  sweet-faced  old  lady. 
"I— I  should  like  to  hear  about  your  daughter  if 
it  will  not  pain  you  to  tell  me." 

"It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  pain  to  speak  of  her, 
my  dear.  She  died  two  years  ago,  and  she  was 
all  I  had  left.   1  have  been  a  widow  many  years." 

"Oh,  that  was  sad!  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Virgie, 
with  ready  sympathy. 

"It  seemed  to  me  nothing  but  sorrow  at  the  time. 
I  could  not  understand  why  one  so  young  and  so 
good  should  be  taken  and  a  tottering  old  tree  like 
myself  be  left  behind.  But  I  have  learned  now  to 
think  that  it  was  best  so." 

"Might  I  ask  her  name?"  said  Virgie. 

"Certainly.  Her  name  was  A'irgiuia  Pearson, 
and  she  was  eighteen  when  she  died." 

"Why,  how  strange!  My  name  is  Virginia,  and 
I- am  nineteen." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes;  my  name  is  Virginia  Van  Gillen,  and  my 
home  is  in  Ashland.  Nebraska."  Virgie  was  won 
in  spite  of  herself  to  be  frank  with  the  old  lady, 
but  neither  of  ,them  noticed  the  dark-eyed  young 
man  standing  so  near  behind  their  chairs  that  he 
could  hear  every  word,  or  saw  the  odd  smile  that 
came  over  his  face  as  he  caught  Virgie's  last 
speech.  He  walked  away  at  once,  as  if  he  did  not 
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care  to  be  thought  a  listener,  and  leaned  over  the 
guard  on  the  other  side  of  the  steamer. 

"My  name  I  will  give  you,"  said  the  old  lady, 
and  took  from  her  pocketbook  a  card  upon  which 
Virgie  read,  "Mrs.  Lois  Pearson,  Atchison,  Kan- 
sas." 

"I  have  been  spending  the  summer  with  friends 
in  Iowa  and  am  now  on  my  way  home,"  said  Mrs. 
Pearson,  who  was,  as  Virgie  judged,  a  lady  of 
considerable  property.  "I  did  intend  to  return  by 
the  railroad,  but  was  tempted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  weather  to  take  this  route." 

"Exactly  as  I  was,"  put  in  Virgie. 

"I  am  glad  of  it  now,  since  it  has  given  me  • 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  you,"  went  on  the  old 
lady.  "I  do  not  usually  take  much  to  strangers, 
but  something  seems  to  tell  me,  my  dear  young 
lady,  that  you  and  I  did  not  meet  for  nothing." 

"Thank  you!"  answered  Virgie,  smiling.  "I  do 
not  usually  feel  toward  entire  strangers  as  I  do  to 
you,  Mrs.  Pearson.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  known 
you  a  long  time." 

"Will  you  tell  me  a  little  about  yourself  then?" 
asked  Mrs.  Pearson,  gently. 

Virgie  hesitated  only  an  instant ;  then,  feeling 
sure  that  she  need  not  fear  to  trust  that  high-bred, 
kind  old  face,  she^told  her  new  friend  how  her 
mother  had  been  dead  since  she  was  a  little  girl 
of  twelve,  and  how  nobly  her  place  had  been  filled 
by  Aunt  Maggie  Kelly,  the  mother's  sister;  how 
she  was  her  father's  only  child  and  chief  pet,  and 
what  his  business  was. 

"Do  you  think  if  I  were  to  send  him  references 
from  the  best  people  in  Atchison  aiid  come  for 
you  myself  that  your  father  would  allow  you  to 
visit  me?"  asked  Mrs.  Pearson,  as  Virgie  finished 
her  simple  story.  "Now  that  I  have  found  one  so 
like  my  own  darling  daughter  I  do  not  like  to 
think  that  we  shall  never  meet  again  when  we 
part  on  the  steamer." 

"Papa  is  a  sensible  man.  I  believe  he  would 
consent  to  an  acquaintance  with  you,"  answered 
Virgie. 

"I  should  invite  him  to  make  the  journey  with 
us  and  see  for  himself  how  things  are.  Sly  dear, 
do  you  smell  smoke?  It  strikes  me  that  I  do." 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  do.  No  doubt  it  is  blowing  our 
way  from  the  smoke-stacks  of  the  steamer,"  said 
Virgie. 

"Perhaps.  But  I  fancy  it  smells  like  wood- 
smoke.  There  is  the  first  dinner-bell.  Shall  you 
make  any  changes  in  your  dress  before  dinner. 
Miss  Van  Gillen?" 

"Yes ;  as  it  is  Sunday  I  would  rather  be  a  little 
bit  dressed  up,"  said  Virgie,  rising  from  her  chair. 
"Have  you  a  state-room,  Mrs.  Pearson?" 

"No;  I  did  not  try  to  secure  one  for  so  short  a 
trip." 

"Then  mine  is  at  your  service  if  you  would  care 
to  use  it." 

"Thank  you.  I  cannot  change  my  dress,  as  my 
dresses  are  all  in  my  trunk,  which  has  gone  on  by 
rail.  But  I  shall  be  glad  to  brush  up  a  trifle  and 
arrange  niy  hair." 

"Please  come  with  me  then."  Virgie  ottered 
her  arm  to  her  new  friend  and  led  the  way  to  her 
state-room.  She  took  off  her  waist  and  bathed 
her  face  and  hands,  as  did  Mrs.  Pearson.  Then  it 
occurred  to  Virgie  to  put  on  a  black  silk  skirt 
which  was  in  her  telescope,  and  she  did  so,  say- 
ing: 

"I  don't  feel  just  right  unless  I  am  dressed  for 
Sunday  dinner,  so  I  believe  I  will  wear  this.  It 
will  not  hurt  it  to  travel  the  rest  of  the  way  home 
in  it,  anyhow." 

■•Well,  for  my  part  I  am  not  often  given  to  Sun- 
day travel,"  said  Mrs.  Pearson,  "but  I  broke  my 
rule  for  once,  and  am  not  at  all  sorry  so  far." 

"Neither  am  I,"  answered  Virgie,  as  she  fast- 
ened her  pi;etty  belt-buckle  and  put  the  gold 
buttons  in  her  waist.  "Now  I  am  ready,  Mrs. 
Pearson,  and  the  last  bell  has  just  rung.  Shall  we 
go  out  dinner?"' 

But  no  dinner  was  served  on  the  White  Star 
that  unlucky  Sabbath  day.  nor  ever  again.  They 
had  barely  opened  the  state-room  door  when  a 
loud  shout  was  suddenly  heard,  and  there  was 
a  rush  of  people  on  deck,  mingled  with  hoarse 
cries  aud  wild  screams. 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  cried  Virgie.  "What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"I  can  guess!"  .said  Mis.  Pearson,  sinking  on 
a  divan.  "The  smell  of  smoke  did  not  deceive  us. 
See!  It  is  even  darkening  the  cabin!  My  dear 
child,  the  steamer  is  on  fire!" 

"Yes,  that's  what's  the  matter!"  yelled  a  man 
passing  by.  "The  boat's  burning  up,  and  it's  every 
feller  for  himself,  and  Satan  take  the  hindmost 
now!" 


Chapter  II. 

"Oh,  heavens!  what  shall  we  do?"  cried  Virgie, 
clasping  her  hands  and  gazing  into  her  compan- 
ion's eyes  with  a  face  white  with  terror. 

Mrs.  Pearson,  too,  was  deathly  pale,  and  it  was 
almost  in  a'dying  voice  that  she  wailed:  : 

"We  must  die,  my  dear!  Our  hour  has  come! 
Oh,  thank  heaven  that  at  least  I  can  go  with  a 
■  face  so  like  my  own  darling's  bending  over  me! 
But  you,  dear,  yon  are  so  young!  Your  father 
will  grieve  so  deeply!  Oh,  nmst  it  be?'' 

"No!  no!"  shrieked  Virgie,  suddenly  arousing 
her.self  to  desperation.  "No,  we  will  not  die! 
Come,  Mrs.  Pearson,  come!  I  will  save  you  just 
as  your  Virgie  would  have  done!  Come!" 

She  attempted  to  draw  the  old  lady  from  her 
seat,  but  at  first  Mrs.  Pearson  resisted. 

"No,  dear  girl,  no  use!  Let  us  go  quietly  since 
it  must  he!" 

"But  I  tell  you  it  must  not  be!  It  shall  not  be! 
Heaven  sent  me  to  save  you  now,  and  I  will  do  it 
unless  I  die  myself!  Come ;  there  are  the  life-pre- 
servers! Oh,  let  us  hurry  or  they  will  all  be  gone! 
Hurry!  Hurry!  For  God's  sake,  hurry!" 

She  sprang  at  the  trembling  old  lady  and  partly 
dragged,  partly  actually  carried  her  to  the  deck, 
where  crowds  of  frantic  people  were  pushing  each 
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otliei-  over  in  niiwl  efforts  to  reach  the  boats  that 
were  aheiidy  being  lowered. 

Ked  tongues  of  flame  were  rapidly  shooting 
up  from  tlie  stern  of  the  iU-fated  steamer  and  the 
clouds  of  smolie  grew  denser  every  moment.  The 
spot  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  discovery  of 
an  accident,  for  they  were  just  at  the  wild,  barren 
point  a  few  miles  below  Onawa,  where  the  river 
is  wide  and  deep  and  no  chances  of  rescue  from 
the  shore.  Their  only  dependence  was  the  boats 
of  the  steamer,  and  these  could  not  hold  all  the 
passengers. 

The  captain  and  his  .crew  were  hard  at  work, 
jjiot  striving  to'check  the  flames— it  was  too  iate 
Ifor  that  now— but  to  endeavor  to  save  the  helpless 
travelers  before  the  fire  should  reach  the  engine- 
room  and  a  terrible  explosion  follow. 

X^irgie's  first  agonized  glance,  when  they  stum- 
bled upon  the  deck,  was  at  the  rows  of  life-pre- 
servers hanging  ready  for  use.  Tb.-uik  lieaveu.  a 
few  were  yetleft!  She  darti'il  tow  aid  tlie  rack,  but 
she  could  not  reach  quite  higli  enough.  She  was 
making  one  frantic  spring  in  her  desperate  need 
when  some  onc^  caught  her  as  slie  fell  back,  missing 
her  point  by  only  halt  an- inch. 

"Let  me!  I  will  save  you;  only  trust  mo,  aiid 
don't  be  frightened!"  said  the  manly  voice  she 
had  heard  before  that  day;  and  again  the  dark- 
eyed  stranger  was  at  her  side,  and  before  she 
could  speak  a  word  had  fastened  a  belt  around 
her  waist. 

"The  other  lady— where  is  she?"  he  said,  in 
quick,  short  tones;  and  at  a  motion  of  Virgie's 
hand  he  was  beside  Mrs.  Pearson,  half  supporting 
her,  fastening  a  belt  around  her  also. 

"Come  with  me!  Don't  struggle,  but  do  exactly 
as  I  tell  yon,  and  you  shall  be  saved!"  he  cried, 
eagerly,  catching  Virgie  by  her  waist  !ind  Mrs. 
Pearson  with  the  other  arm,  drawing  and  drag- 
ging them  to  the  edge  of  the  steamer,  pushing 
aside  the  surging  crowd  as  if  they  were  children 
at  play.  Even  at  that  awful  moment  the  girl 
could  not  help  admiring  his  great  strength  and 
courage  and  feeling  a  willingness  to  obey  him 
which  surprised  her  and  yet  was  her  only  com- 
fort. 

He  fought  their  way  to  the  steamer's  edge ;  then 
leaving  them  both,  he  cast  a  quick  look  about  him 
and  made  a  dart  for  a  light  cot  which  stood  under 
the  awning. 

"Here,  this  will  do!"  he  cried.  "Catch  hold  of 
it,  both  of  you,  and  hold  fast  while  I  throw  it. 
Jump  over  with  it— Jump,  quick!  Not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost!   Jump,  I  say!" 

It  was  a  fearful  moment— one  neither  of  those 
helpless  women  ever  in  her  nfter-life  forgot— but 
somehow,  they  could  not  have  told  how,  they  felt 
themselves  going  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
the  next  second  they  were  struggling  in  the  water, 
clinging  to  the  frail  cot,  w'hich  would  serve  to 
support  them  for  a  short  while,  aided  by  the  belts 
they  wore. 

Choking,  struggling,  they  went  up  and  down, 
almost  struck  at  one  time  by  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  loaded  boats,  yet  escaping  with  life  so  far. 

'•'Sly  God!"  panted  the  young  man,  "this  is 
awful!  We  can't  hold  up  until  the  boats  come 
back  from  shore.  I  can  swim  to  land  with  one  of 
you,  but  the  man  don't  live  who  could  do  it  with 
two.  AVhich  shall  it  be?" 

He  looked  into  both  the  pale,  wet  faces  for  the 
choice  which  his  own  soul  failed  him  in  mailing. 

"Her!  her!  take  her— to— her  father!"  gasped 
poor  Mrs.  Pearson.  "Save  her  and  let  me  go  to 
my  own!" 

"No!  no!  a  thousand  times  no!"  shrieked  Vir- 
gie. "Don't  try  to  touch  me!  I  will  not!  I  am 
young  and  can  struggle  it  out! .  Save  her— if  you 
ever  loved  your  own  mother,  sir,  save  her  first!" 

"God  bless  you  both,  you  noble  women!"  he 
panted  again.  "I  will  save  you  both  or  die  with 
you!  Catch  your  arms  around  my  neck"- to  Mrs. 
Pearson— "and  you"— to  Virgie— "hold  tight  to  my 
arm  and  help  yourself  as  much  as  you  can.  We 
may  make  it  until  a  boat  can  reach  us.  Quick 
now,  before — " 

Ah!  even  before  the  words  had  lefthis  lips  there 
was  a  flash,  a  dull  boom,  then  a  terrible  report,  as 
if  the  guns  of  all  the  forts  on  earth  had  been  fired 
together,  and  the  ill-fated  White  Star  was  in  frag- 
ments. 

Not  far  away  two  or  three  frail  boats,  laden  to 
the  utmost,  rocked  up  and  down  as  if  about  to  be 
engulfed  forever  with  the  wreck,  and  the  poor 
cot  to  which  our  party  chuig  was  well  nigh  dashed 
from  their  desperate  clutch. 

But,  wonderful  to  tell,  the  force  of  the  explosion 
had  flung  Mrs.  Pearson  directly  upon  the  eot,  and 
she  lay  there  like  a  dead  woman,  while  Virgie 
hung  on  with  fierce  strength  to  its  end.  And  their 
brave  preserver,  but  for  whose  quiclv  action  they 
would  have  been  upon  the  steamer  to  the  last- 
where  was  he? 

As  soon  as  she  could  clear  the  rush  of  .water 
from  her  mouth  and  eyes  Virgie  looked  for  him. 
He  had  just  been  about  to  strike  out  with  the  two 
clinging  to  him— where  was  he?,  Ah!  he  was  still 
near  her,  but  oh,  see!  a  great  piece  of  timber  had 
fallen  upon  him,  and  he  clung  feebly  to  the  little 
cot,  one  arm  hanging  down  so  limply  that  Virgie 
knew  what  had  happened— it  was  broken,  if  in- 
deed he  was  not  killed. 

She  gave  one  wild  scream,  and  frantically  throw- 
ing herself  further  upon  the  cot  she  held  on  with 
one  arm,  and  with  the  other  hand  she  tried  to 
hold  Mrs.  Pearson's  head  up  out  of  the  water.  A 
moment  or  two  of  this,  then  her  strength  gave 
way.  She  shut  her  eyes  and  was  about  to  let 
herself  go  when  once  more  she  heard  the  voice  of 
the  young  man  trying  to  say,  "Courage,  brave, 
noble  girl;  one  minute  longer!  A  boat  is  coming 
—they  will  take  us  off- keep  up  if  you"can!" 

Virgie  heard  the  words,  faint  and  far  away  as 
in  a  dream.  She  felt  herself  slipping,  but  knew 
that  some  arm  was  holding  her,  and  then  there 
was  a  medley  of  voices  and  she  did  not  ksjow  any- 
thing at  all. 


When  she  came  to  herself  she  was  in  a  pleasant 
room  and  several  ladies  were  standing  about. 
She  was  lying  on  a  low  couch,  and  raising  her- 
self, she  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead  and 
said,  in  a  bewildered  way,  "Yes,  I  remember— 
we  were  in  the  boat.  But  now  where  are  we?" 

"You  are  in  the  hotel  at  Onawa,  young  lady," 
answered  a  kind  voice,  as  a  lady  came  to  her  side. 
"The  boat  picked  you  up  and  brought  you  here, 
you  know." 

"Did  they?"  asked  Virgie,  feebly,  as  if  she  did 
not  certainly  remember.   "The  other  lady— is  she 

safe?" 

"The  old  lady,  you  mean?  Yes,  she  is  here,  on 
the  bed  yonder.  Lie  still  a  little  and  take  this 
drink,  then  you  will  be  able  to  go  to  her.  She  is  all 
right,  only  worn  out." 

Virgie  meekly  swallowed  the  warm  drink,  and 
asked,  as  she  lay  back  with  a  shudder,  "The  rest? 
Are  they— are  any  lost?" 

"A  good  many,  we  fear,  miss.  It  is  not  shre 
yet,  but  they  say  several  went  down  with  the  ex- 
plosion. The  captain  lor  one." 

"Oh,  how  awful!"  sighed  Virgie,  feeling  very 
weak  and  faint  again. 

"Yes,  it  was  terrible.  But  do  not  try  to  think 
now;  wait  until  you  are  a  little  stronger.  You 
will  be  all  right  soon,  and  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can  for  you.  We  are  drying  clothes  for  all  of  you 
as  fast  as  we  can." 

Virgie  remembered  some  one  else  just  then, 
and  raising  herself  on  the  pillow  she  asked,  "Was 
there  a  gentleman  brought  in  with  us?" 

The  lady  smiled  and  said,  "Dear  child,  there 
were  a  number  of  gentlemen.  One  of  them  has  a 
broken  arm." 

"Yes,  that  is  the  one!"  said  Virgie,  eagerly. 
"He  saved  our  lives.   Is  he  here?" 

"He  is  at  the  door,  asking  for  the  young  lady 
now,"  said  another  lady,  coming  forward.  "Can 
you  see  him,  miss?" 

"Yes,  in  one  minute.  I  will  go  into  the  hall. 
Let  me  speak  to  my  friend,  please— no,  I  am  able 
to  get  up  now." 

She  put  them  aside,  as  they  would  have  per- 
suaded her  not  to  try  to  rise,  and  went  with  steps 
yet  trembling  to  the  bed  on  which  lay  Mrs.  Pear- 
son, her  eyes  closed,  her  face  very  white. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Pearson,  it  is  Virgie,"  said  the  girl, 
bending  over  her.  "Can  you  speak  to  me?" 

"Yes,  dear.  It  was  dreadful,  wasn't  it?" 

"Indeed  it  was.  How  are  you  now?  Are  you 
hurt  anywhere?" 

"No,  dear;  not  hurt,  only  tired  out.  But  better, 
thanks  to  these  kind  people.  Are  you  all  right, 
dear  girl?"  * 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  all  right  now!  Mrs.  Pearson,  the 
gentleman  who  was  so  good  to  us  wishes  to  see 
me.  Shall  I  tell  him  anything  for  you?" 

"Yes ;  my  thanks.  I  can  never  repay  him,  but 
he  shall  find  I  will  not  forget  him,  nor  you  either, 
my  own  dear.  You  seem  like  my  own  after  that 
baptism  of  fire  and  water  together.  Oh,  me!" 
she  sighed,  and  Virgie,  gently  laying  down  the 
weak  hand  she  held,  went  to  the  door  and  passed 
out  into  the  long,  narrow  hall. 

The  dark-eyed  young  man  stood  there  rather 
pale  and  his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  but  he  spoke 
cheerfully. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  are  recovering  from 
your  fright." 

"And  you!"  Virgie's  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
she  touched  his  hurt  arm.  "I  do  not  even  know 
your  name  yet,^'  she  said,  simply,  "but  I  can  never 
live  long  enough  to  forget  that  you  got  this  for 
uiy  sake." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  it  In  his  left 
one,  holding  it  firmly  as  he  answered,  "I  thank 
God  that  I  was  able  to  be  of  some  httle  service 
to  you.  Miss  Van  Gillen." 

Virgie  looked  up  in  sudden  surprise,  and  he 
smiled  at  her. 

"I  heard  you  tell  your  name  to  the  old  lady  on  the 
boat,  so  I  have  the  advantage,  you  see.  My  name 
is  Herbert  Begole;  my  home  has  been  at  Grand 
Island.  I  disturbed  you  now  to  ask  if  there  is 
any  message  you  would  like  to  send  to  your — 
friends?"  He  hesitated  before  the  last  word  as 
if  he  had  been  about  to  say  something  else,  but 
Virgie  quickly  answered: 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!  The  news  will  go  to  Ashland  and 
my  father  will  be  so  worried.  I  want  to  send  him 
a  message.  Will  you  wait  a  moment?"  She 
opened  the  door,  brought  out  a  chair  and  gave  it 
to  him. 

"Please  sit  down  until  I  get  my  telegram  ready. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Pearson  may  wish  to  send  word, 
too." 

She  hurried  back  into  the  chamber,  but  Mrs. 
Pearson  had  fallen  into  a  sleep  of  exhaustion,  and 
Virgie  did  not  think  it  wise  to  disturb  her.  "There 
will  be  time  after  she  wakes,"  she  said ;  and  then 
she  asked  one  of  the  ladies  for  a  pencil  and  a  bit 
of  paper.  They  were  given  her.  She  hastily 
wrote  a  few  words  and  tm-ned  to  go  into  the  hall ; 
then,  as  a  sudden  thought  struck  her,  she  stopped 
and  blushed  deeply.  But  she  went  on  and  gave 
the  slip  of  paper  to  Mr.  Begole,  for  so  she  could 
now  call  him. 

"This  is  my  message,"  she  said.  "Please  read 
it  and  send  it  for  me.  And  here,  please,"  she 
slipped  a  diamond  ring  from  her  small  finger, 
"take  this  and  pay  for  it.  My  pocketbook  was 
fastened  to  my  belt;  it  was  washed  off  in  that 
dreadful  jump  and  I  have  lost  all  the  money  I 
had.  But  my  father  will  send  me  more  immedi- 
ately." 

Young  Begole  smiled,  shook  his  head  and  gently 
pushed  back  the  hand  that  held  the  ring.  "No. 
Miss  Van  Gillen,  that  is  not  necessary.  I  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  you.  for  my  pocket- 
book  is  safe  in  my  pocket ;  sc^mewhat  wet,  it  is 
true,  but  there  is  silver  enough  for  all  our  present 
needs  until  you  hear  from  your  father.  Allow  me 
to  be  your  banker  until  then." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Virgie,  with  some  dignity. 
"I  will  accept  your  kindness  as%far  as  my  tel- 


egram is  concerned.  But  please  keep  the  ring  un- 
til I  am  out  of  your  debt." 

"Oh,  no;  on  no  account!"  He  half  handed  her 
the  little  rin^,  thru  drew  it  back.  "On  second 
thought.  Miss  Van  (;  illrii,  if  you  will  ])eruiit  mo  to 
keep  the  ring  until  w.-  nu-et  again  under  haiipier 
circumstances  I  will  do  so." 

"Certainly  I  pernut  you.  I  asked  you  to  keep 
it." 

"Thank  you.  It  is  a  sacred  trust.  I  will  return 
it  to  you— some  day."  He  gave  her  a  look  which 
she  could  not  altogether  understand,  but  which 
was  entirely  reverent  and  respectful,  even  though 
it  made  her  heart  thrill  with  a  new  and  strange 
emotion. 

"I  will  send  your  message  at  once,"  he  added, 
and  hastily  went  out  of  the  front  door  to  the  tel- 
egraph-oflice  across  the  street.  On  thi'  way  he 
read  the  message  as  she  bid  him.   It  ran  thus : 

Onawa,  Iow.\,  .June  U,  18—. 
Richard  van  Gillen,  Aslilaud,  Neb. 

Am  all  right ;  not  hurt.  Telegrai)li  money  here.  I 
have  lost  niy  purse.  Will  come  home  hy  train  imme- 
diately. ■  YlKGIK. 

"I  thought  so!"  was  the  young  man's  remark, 
with  a  Uttle  nod  of  his  head  as  he  stepped  into 
the  office.  "This  is  interesting,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  I  wouldn't  mind  it  if  it  wasn't  likely  to  be  a 
trifle  embarrassing  on  my  side  before  it  is  ended." 

"H-em!"  remarked  the  operator  as  Mr.  Begole 
handed  in  Virgie's  message.  "Then  there  is  a 
young  lady  here  by  the  name  of  Miss  Virgie  Van 
Gillen?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Begole. 

"Well,  a  telegram  has  just  come  in  for  that 
name ;  I  was  going  over  to  hunt  her  up.  Can  you 
take  it?" 

"I  can." 

"Here  it  is  then." 
"Any  charges?" 
"No.   All  paid." 

"All  right.   I  will  see  that  the  lady  gets  it.*' 

Begole  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  asked  for 
Virgie.  The  girl  who  admitted  him  left  the  door 
of  the  room  open,  and  said  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  on  both  sides,  "Here's  that  young  lady's 
sweetheart  callin'  for  her  ag'in." 

Virgie  came  forward,  her  face  very  red.  "If 
you  mean  me  you  are  mistaken,"  she  said,  gently. 
"The  gentleman  is  only  an—"  she  stopped  an  in- 
stant, for  she  could  scarcely  say  "an  acquain- 
tance," when  only  a  few  short  hours  before  she 
had  not  known  he  was  in  the  world,  nor  after 
what  he  had  done  could  she  call  him  a  stranger ; 
"only  a  friend,"  she  did'say,  and  went  into  the 
hall  still  bushing  and  confused. 

His  first  words  proved  that  he  had  heard,  for  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  "Thank  you.  Miss  Van  Gillen, 
for  honoring  me  with  the  name  of  'friend.'  I  hope 
I  shall  not  prove  a  false  one,  and  I  have  learned 
to-day  that  one  does  not  need  an  acquaintance  of 
years  to  be  a  true  one.  Here  is  a  dispatch  which 
has  just  come  for  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Virgie.  "Can  papa  have 
answered  so  quickly?  No,  it  is  from  Simix  City. 
Oh,  from  the  friend  I  was  visiting!  Please  wait  a 
minute  until  I  see  if  it  calls  for  a  reply ;  though," 
with  a  glance  at  him,  "I  know  I  have  no  right  to 
trouble  you  so  much." 

"Do  not  think  that  for  one  instant,"  was  his 
earnest  answer.  "Prove  that  you  do  indeed  con- 
sider' me  a  friend  by  allowing  me  to  serve  you  to 
any  extent  possible." 

"Thank  you.  I  will  do  so,  Mr.  Begole."  She 
opened  the  telegram  and  read  it: 

Sioux  City,  .June  11th. 
ViRGiB  Van  Gillen,  Onawa. 

News  heard.  Hoije  you  are  unhurt.  Will  be  with 
you  in  three  hour.s.  .Sue. 

"She  is  coming  here— my  friend  Miss  Wiiislnn, 
of  Sioux  City,"  said  Virgie.  "They  have  beard 
the  news,  and  do  not  know  whether  I  am  safe  or 
not.  Mr.  Begole,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  they 
would  not  have  found  me  here."  She  looked  up 
again,  the  tears  filling  her  eyes,  her  tones  trem- 
bling. 

"Don't  speak  of  it.  Miss  Van  Gillen.  Do  you 
wish  a  reply  sent  to  your  friend?" 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  send  a  word  or  two.  She 
will  just  have  time  to  get  it  before  she  starts.  But 
I  hate  to—" 

'  "There,  don't  say  'to  trouble  me,'  please;  it  is  a 
pleasure.  Besides,  I  have  your  security,  you 
know!"  And  he  smiled  and  touched  his  vest- 
pocket. 

"My  ring?  Oh,  yes!  I  will  ju.st  send  Sue  one 
line,  to  say  I  am  all  right.  Wait  a  second  and  I 
will  get  some  paper." 

"You  need  not  take  time  for  that;  if  you  will 
give  me  her  address  and  w  bat  you  wish  to  say  I 
can  send  it  right  from  the  ollice." 

"Then  simply  say,  'AH  safe;  waiting  here,' and 
send  to  Miss  Sue  Winston,  Sioux  City,  and  I  shall 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you." 

"I  will  do  it  inst.antly."  He  touched  his  cap 
(just  purchased  from  the  village  store)  and  left 
her. 

Virgie  went  back  to  Mrs.  Pearson  thinking, 
"Why,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  known  him  all  my 
life!  It's  very  funny!  Thotigh  what  we  have  been 
through  is  not  funny  at  all!" 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 

THE  BLACK  WALNUT 

The  great  size  often  reached  by  this  tree,  the 
richness  of  the  dark  brown  wood,  the  unique 
beauty  of  the  grain  sometimes  foiuid  in  burls, 
knots,  feathers,  and  in  the  curl  of  the  roots,  all 
conspire  to  make  this  the  most  choice  and  high- 
priced  of  all  our  native  woods. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  walnut  was  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  furniture  and  fin- 
ishings In  this  country,  but  manufacturers  adroitly 
drew  attention  to  the  beauty  of  darkly  st@,ined 


.quartered  oak,  and  the  use  of  the  rarer  wood  has 
greatly  declined.  But  all  this  time  the  search  for 
fine  black-walnut  logs  has  gone  on  systematically, 
though  quietly,  the  trade  attracting  little  atten- 
tion, though  the  volume  of  lumber  handled  has 
been  large.  Though  found  to  some  extent  in  the 
Atlantic  states  from  Massachusetts  southward, 
the  great  source  of  supply  has  been  the  central 
portion  of  the  Mississii)pi  valley.  The  walnut  is 
at  home  in  the  rich  alluvial  bottom-lands  of  the 
Western  streams,  and  in  the  stony  limestone  soils 
of  the  hills  and  mountains  and  such  localities  the 
buyers  have  left  few  trees  unsurveyed.  Through- 
out eastern  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  as 
well  as  the  states  along  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
taries, may  be  seen  a  few  logs  at  the  httle  stations, 
a  car  or  two  at  that,  with  carefully  hewn  sides  and 
painted  ends,  ready  for  the  market. 

If  you  ask  where  this  market  is,  you  will  find 
that  the  great  bulk  of  this  rare  lumber  goes  to 
Europe.  While  we  have  been  led  into  an  enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  fine  oak,  stained  according 
to  the  degree  of  antiquity  it  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, our  Eiuopean  cousins  have  been  paying 
fancy  prices  for  the  rich  black  walnut  that  we 
have  allowed  to  go  "out  of  fashion."— Berea  Quar- 
terly. 

4. 

THE  BOER  WOMEN 

HY  SANNIE  KRUGER 
Grandnieoe  o£  President  Kruger 

Boer  women  are  strong.  They  hunt  with  their 
brothers,  sitting  their  horses  with  superb  ease, 
disdaining  a  saddle,  shooting  game,  big  or  little, 
with  unfaltering  aim.  General  Joubert's  wife  can 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  Boer  woman  who  does  not 
fear  the  whiz  of  bullets,  ready  to  risk  life  that  her 
children  may  enjoy  liberty.  In  peace  or  war  Mrs. 
Joubert  is  always  at  her  husband's  side.  I  have 
often  heard  her  tell  that  during  the  last  war  she 
drove  sixty  miles  in  a  Cape  cart  accompanied 
only  by  a  little  girl.  It  was  a  very  dark  night  and 
the  enemy  fringed  the  way,  but  the  men  gallantly 
fighting  at  the  front  were  in  sore  straits  for  food, 
and  her  cart  was  freighted  with  a  precious  load 
of  rusks  and  bread.  So  Mrs,  .loubert,  forgetting 
the  dangers  that  beset  the  way,  drove  on  to  the 
starving  soldiers. 

The  women  are  ready  to  play  any  part  that 
necessity  demands.  Not  love  of  carnage,  but  de- 
votion to  her  country,  steadies  her  aim  and  stills 
her  pity.  The  Boer  woman  does  not  fire  upon  an 
individual,  but  upon  the  vandal  who  would  drag 
Freedom,  soiled  and  bleeding,  from  her  high 
estate. 

Now  for  the  Boer  girl  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  and  consequent 
influx  of  strangers  has  naturally  broadened  her 
horizon  and  taken  her  out  of  the  rigid  groove  of 
Boer  custom.  Her  actions  are  largely  governed 
by  her  elders,  hut  her  ideas  are  iconoclastic  to 
Boer  tradition.  She  may  obey  the  letter,  but  not 
the  spirit  of  the  laws.  She  is  bred-in-the-bone  re- 
ligious and  industrious,  but  contact  with  foreign- 
ers has  made  her  more  cosmopolitan  than  her 
ancestors.  The  town-bred  Boer  girl  of  to-day  is 
given  a  modern  education.  She  goes  to  school 
with  the  foreign  children,  learns  both  Enghsh  and 
Dutch,  and  loses  much  of  the  Boer  clannishness. 
Her  peoifle  frown  on  Anglo-Boer  marriages,  but 
ofttimes  the  Boer  girl  braves  these  prejudices 
and  marries  the  Englishman  of  her  choice.  The 
best  Boer  families  are  connected  by  one,  some- 
times two  or  three  ties,  owing  to  intermarrying. 
The  Boer  swain  who  goes  a-wooing  chooses  either 
Friday  or  Saturday  night  to  visit  the  maiden  to 
whom  he  would  pay  his  addresses.  It  is  under- 
stood that  these  two  nights  are  set  apart  for 
"courting"  calls,  and  a  visit  on  either  night  is 
practically  the  equivalent  of  a  proposal. 

l\rany  of  the  Boer  girls  are  highly  accomplished, 
studying  music  and  d:incing,  with  French  and 
German  instructors.  They  are,  many  of  them, 
very  prepossessing,  with  flashing  black  eyes  and 
olive  complexions.  The  Boer  girl  is  equally  at 
home  in  kitchen  or  drawing-room,  and  a  nervous 
temperament,  Icindled  by  foreign  contact,  prom- 
ises to  save  her  from  becoming  the  colossus  of  fat 
that~is  the  phlegmatic  Boer's  fate.  The  Boer  girls 
wear  a  short  skirt  and  simple  bodice  for  riding 
and  hunting;  for  dress  occasions  they  pattern 
their  gowns  after  the  English,  choosing  rather 
gayer  colors  than  the  English  wear.— Harper's 
Bazar. 

THE  ORCHARD  LANDS  OF  LONG  AGO 

y,Y  .lA.MK.S  WHITCOMB  RILBY 

Tlie  orchard  lands  of  Long  Ago! 
O  drowsy  winds,  awalvC  and.  blow 
Tlie  snowy  blossoms  t^acli:  to  me, 
And  all  the  buds  tliat  used  to  be; 
Blow  back  along  the  gr.^ssy  ways 
Of  truant  feet,  and  lift  the  haze 
Of  hai)iiy  summer  from  tlie  trees 
That  trail  their  tresses  in  the  seas 
Of  grain  that  float  and  overflow 
The  orchard  lands  of  Long  Ago! 

Blow  back  the  melody  that  slips 

In  lazy  laughter  troiii  the  li|)S 

That  marvel  mni-h  if  any  kiss 

Is  sweeter  than  the  ajiple's  is. 

Blow  back  the  twitter  of  the  birds— 

The  lisp,  the  titter  and  the  words 

0£  merriment  that  fonml  the  shine 

Of  snninier-tiine  a  glorious  wine 

That  drenched  the  leaves  that  loved  it  so, 

In  orchard  lands  of  Long  Ago! 

O  memory!  alight  ami  sing 
Where  rosy-bellied  Pippins  cling. 
And  Golden  Russets  glint  and  gleam, 
As  in  the  old  Arabian  ilream 
The  fruits  of  that  enchanted  tree 
The  glad  Aladdin  robbed  for  me! 
And  drowsy  w  inds,  awake  and  fan 
My  blood  as  ^^■hen  it  overran 
A  heart  ripe  as  the  apples  grow 
In  orchard  lauds  of  Long  Ago ! 
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TX70ULD  you  rather  buy 
*  ^  lamp-chimneys,  one  a 
week  the  year  round,  or  one 
that  lasts  till  some  accident 
breaks  it  ? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth' s 
"pearl  top"  or  "pearl  glass," 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it  ?  and  what 
does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how 
much.  It  costs  more  than  common 
glass ;  and  may  be,  he  thinks  tough 
glass  isn't  good  for  his  business. 

Our  "Index"  describes  a//  lamps  and  their 
^oper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  iamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Cream,  sugar,  flavor,  salt 

and  ice. 
Then  satisfaction  in  a  trice. 
Lightning  Freezer. 


A  beautiful  child's  book 
In  three  colors  free.  Ad- 
dress North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  atwhoie- 

Bale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    iOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE   liL  ARANTEK  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist-  ^ 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
ehirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.     Economizes  soap^ 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory   given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland,  Mich. 


Reversible 

LiNENE 


Collars  and 
Cuffs. 


Stylish,  coQveBient,  economical.  Made  of 
J  fine  cloth,  finished  in 
[pure  starch,  and  ex- 
lactly  resemble  fash- 
lionable  linen  goods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
I  When  soiled  discard. 
iTen  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
I  By  mall,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept  C  .Boston,  Mass. 


filEENS      DANTE  TASSO 


MURILLO    ANGELO  RAPHAEL 


V^i  Ql  ©  11  Q  >  ^  r*SP 


$18  to  $35 


WEEKLY  I  MEN  and  WOMEN, 

and  Expenses.  |  At  Home  or  TraTelin^. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Ind.,  made  $927.50  first  6 
months.   Albert  Hill,  of  N.  J.,  $238  first 
month.  Mr.  Muncy,  of  Teias,  112.50  first 
Shears,  Carrie  Williams,  clerk,  $144  in 
i  weeks.    Mrs.  Hitchcoi,  $222,  besides 
,  housekeeping.  Lida  Kennedy, 
I  $84.00  while  teaching. 

LET  US  STARTYOU-No 
I  experience  needed.  Our  agents 
made  over  $47,000.00  laat 
I  month  supplying  the  enormous 
I  demand  for  our  famous  Quaker 
■  Bath  Cabinet,  and  appointing 
agents.  Wonderful  Seller.  Every- 
body bnys — bosinesa  men,  families  and  physicians.  No 
scheme,  fraud  or  fake  methods.    WKITE  TODAY 
for  Oar  Proposition,  New  Plan,  etc.,  FREE.  Address, 
World  Mfff.  Co.,  47  World  BUdV>  Cincinnati,  O. 

WHY  PAY  MONEY  FOR  A 

CI^IDX  you  can  CDREl 

i3I\lt«l  get  ooe  absolutely  rKCE 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  full 
particulars  how  to  obtain  a  Five  Dollar 
Skirt  Absolutely  Free.  This  is  a  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  our  skirt  quickly.  During 
May  we  shall  send  a  present  to  every  wom- 
an who  ^^Tites  us  for  particulars  and  states 
that  slie  saw  our  offer  in  the  May  Ist  Farm 
and  Flrenlde.  Address  LA  PARISIENXE 
SKIRT  CO.,  Dept.  F,  JACKSON,  MICU. 

DONT  BE  HARD  UP  ^^''i.t,. 

TGeois  &  Ladies  at  home  or  traveliug,  UiliiDg  orders, 
uaing  and  selling  Prof.Gray'*  Piatera.  Plates, 
■Wat«be8,  Jewelry,  Tableware.  Bicycles  and  all 
metal  goods.    Ko  experience,  heavy 
jplate,  modernmeihods.  We  lo plating, 
I  manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Only 
f  outfits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  ready  for  worli.  O^old. 
,  Silver  and  Nickel,  also  Metu 

^_  1  PlatlnfiT   by   new  dipping  process. 

We  teach  you  the  ari,  lurDisb  secrets  and  formulas  FJEIEE, 

Write  to>dAy.    Te^itimonials,  samples,  etc.,  FBEE. 

B.  6BAS^  &.  COm  PLATlNd  WOBKS,  7,  ClACUlHATI,  O. 

BABY  GARRIAGESc'^^'o't'o 

Combinatiou  Go-Carts  anyone. 

flDirwct  from  factory  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 
De:ilers  l;irge  profits  saved.  No  money  in  advance. 

$1S  Carriage,  $9.00  1  $5.00  tarriaee  $3.00 

\$12       ••        $6.00  I  GO.CARTS  from  *3.00  up. 
aSend  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  special  offer 
_     '  CASH  BCVEB8'  0MON, 

164  West  Tan  Buren  St.,    B-T  ,        Chitiaeo,  lUg. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  CARPET-TACKS 

Captain  Joshua  Slocum  in  his  solitary  voyage 
around  the  world  in  the  sloop  Spray  found  a  new 
and  exciting  use  for  carpet-tacks.  In  the  "Cen- 
tury" he  thus  describes  an  encounter  with  the 
natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego : 

"Canoes  manned  by  savages  from  Fortesque 
now  came  in  pursuit.  The  wind  falling  light  they 
gained  on  me  rapidly  till  coming  within  hail, 
when  they  ceased  paddling,  and  a  bow-legged 
savage  stood  up  and  called  to  me,  'Yammer- 
schooner,  yammerschoouer!'  which  is  their  beg- 
ging term.  I  said,  'No!'  Now,  I  was  not  {or 
letting  them  know  that  1  was  alone,  and  so  I 
stepped  into  the  cabin,  and  passing  through  the 
hold  came  out  at  the  fore  scuttle,  changing  my 
clothes  as  I  went  along.  That  made  two  men. 
Then  the  piece  of  bowsprit  which  I  had  sawed 
off  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  which  I  had  still  on 
board  I  arranged  forward  on  the  lookout,  dressed 
as  a  seaman,  attaching  a  line  by  which  I  could 
pull  it  into  motion.  That  made  three  of  us,  and 
we  did  not  want  to  'yammerschooner ;'  but  for  all 
that  the  savages  came  on  faster  than  before.  I 
saw  that,  besides  four  at  the  paddles  in  the  canoe 
nearest  to  me,  there  were  others  in  the  bottom, 
and  they  were  shifting  hands  often.  At  eighty 
yards  I  fired  a  shot  across  the  bow  of  the  nearest 
canoe,  at  which  they  all  stopped,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  Seeing  that  they  persisted  in  coming 
nearer,  I  fired  the  next  shot  so  close  to  the  chap 
who  wanted  to  'yammerschooner'  that  he  changed 
his  mind  quickly  enough  and  bellowed  with  fear, 
'Bueno  jo  via  Isla!'  and  sitting  down  in  his  canoe 
he  rubbed  his  starboard  cathead  for  some  time.  I 
was  thinking  of  a  good  port  captain's  advice  when 
I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  I  must  have  aimed  pretty 
straight.  However,  a  miss  was  as  good  as  a  mile 
for  Mr.  'Black  Pedro,'  as  he  it  was,  and  no  other, 
a  leader  in  several  bloody  massacres. 

"He  now  directed  the  course  of  his  canoe  for  the 
island,  and  the  others  followed  him.  I  knew  by 
his  Spanish  lingo  and  by  his  full  beard  that  he  was 
the  villain  I  have  named,  a  renegade  mongrel  and 
the  worst  murderer  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The 
authorities  had  been  in  search  of  him  for  two 
years.  ...  At  night,  March  8th,  at  anchor  in 
a  snug  cove  at  the  Turn,  every  heart-beat  counted 
thanks.  Here  I  pondered  on  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days,  and,  strangely  enough,  instead  of  feeling 
rested  from  sitting  or  lying  down  I  now  began  to 
feel  jaded  and  worn,  but  a  hot  meal  of  venison 
stew  soon  put  me  right,  so  that  I  could  sleep.  As 
di'owsiness  came  on  I  first  sprinkled  the  deck 
with  the  tacks  that  my  old  friend  Samblieh  had 
given  me,  and  then  I  turned  in.  I  saw  to  it  that 
not  a  few  of  them  stood  'business  end'  up,  for 
when  the  Spray  passed  Thieves'  bay  two  canoes 
had  put  out  and  followed  In  her  wake,  and  there 
was  no  disguising  the  fact  any  longer  that  I  was 
alone. 

"Now,  it  is  well  known  that  one  cannot  step 
on  a  tack  without  saying  something  about  it.  A 
pretty  good  Christian  will  whistle  when  he  steps 
on  the  'commercial  end'  of  a  carpet-tack.  A  sav- 
age will  howl  and  claw  the  air,  and  that  is  just 
what  happened  that  night  about  twelve  o'clock, 
while  I  was  asleep  in  the  cabin,  where  the  savages 
thought  they  'had  me,'  sloop  and  all.  They 
changed  their  minds,  however,  when  they  stepped 
on  deck,  for  then  they  thought  that  I  or  somebody 
else  had  them.  I  had  no  need  of  a  dog.  They 
howled  like  a  pack  of  hounds.  I  had  hardly  use 
for  a  gun.  They  jumped  pell-mell,  some  into  their 
canoes  and  some  into  the  sea,  to  cool  off,  I  sup- 
pose, and  there  was  a  deal  of  free  language  over 
it  as  they  went.  I  fired  at  the  rascals  a  salute  of 
several  guns  when  I  came  on  deck,  to  let  them 
knovk'  that  I  was  at  home,  and  then  I  turned  in 
again,  feeling  sure  that  I  should  not  be  disturbed 
any  more  by  people  who  left  in  so  great  a  hurry." 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD 

Of  the  $10,000,000,000  of  gold  produced  in  the 
world  since  the  discovery  of  America  more  than 
one  half  has  been  found  since  18G0,  and  more  than 
one  quarter  since  18S5 ;  or,  to  put  it  in  other  words, 
one  half  of  the  gold  mined  in  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years  has  been  produced  in  the  last  forty 
years,  and  one  fourth  within  fiifteen  years.  The 
Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  made  some 
compilations  regarding  the  gold  production  of  the 
world  in  view  of  the  temporary  suspension  of 
gold-mining  in  South  Africa  and  its  possible  ef- 
fect upon  the  gold  supply  of  the  world.  A  casual 
examination  of  the  figures  of  annual  production 
shows  plainly  the  very  rapid  increase  during  the 
last  half  of  the  closing  century.  From  1493  to 
IGOO  .$501,(H0,000  worth  of  gold  was  found,  the 
average  annual  production  being  .S4,ftl4,81.5.  From 
leoi  to  1700  S80G.. 31.5,000  worth  was  mined,  and 
from  1701  to  1800  $1,262,805,000.  From  1801  to  1860 
$2,120,444,000  was  produced,  the  average  annual 
output  being  $15,74.5,200.  In  the  decade  from  1861 
to  1870  the  average  annual  production  arose  to 
$1,126,301,500,  the  total  production  being  $i,2a3,- 
015,000.  In  the  next  ten  years  the  production  was 
slightly  les;3,  being  $1,150,814,000,  and  from  1881  to 
1890  there  was  also  a  considerable  decrease,  the 
amount  being  $1,060,055,600.  From  1891  to  1899 
the  production  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  $1,867,971,000,  the  aver- 
age annual  amount  being  $204,773,555.  This  makes 
the  total  production  between  1493  and  1899  $9,833,- 
039,600. 

An  examination  of  the  amount  of  gold  produced 
from  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal  and  by  those  of 
other  countries  shows  that  the  gold  production  of 
the  entire  world  is  more  than  double  that  from 
the  Transvaal ;  the  latter  mines  produced  $79,213,- 
952  worth  of  gold  in  1898,  while  the  production  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  was  $208,214,647,  making 
a  grand  total  of  $287,428,000.— Scientific  American. 


A. 


What  a  story  of  suffering  ttat  one 
•word  tells.     It  says :  "I  am  all 

^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^  seems  to  me 

I  can  tardly  take  another 
step.     I  haven't  a  par- 
ticle of  ambition.  1  can't 
do  half  my  work,  I  am  weak, 
nervous,  and  depressed." 

That's 
Impvre  Blood 

Now  you  know  what  the  trouble  is,  you  certainly  know  the 
cure, — a  perfect  Sarsaparilla,  Sarsaparilla"  is  simply  the 
name  of  the  medicine,  for  in  a  perfect  Sarsaparilla  there  are  a 
great  many  remedies. 

"What  you  want  is  a  Sarsaparilla  that  will  make  your  blood 
pure,  a  Sarsaparilla  that  will  make  it  rich  and  strong,  a  Sarsapa- 
rilla that  IS  a  powerful  nerve  tonic.  You  want  the  strongest 
and  best. 

That's  AVER'S 

"The  only  Sarsaparilla  made  under  the  personal  supervision  of  three 
gradvatcs:   a  graduate  in  pharmacy,  a  graduate  in 
chemistry,  and  a  graduate  m  medicine." 

$1.00  a  bottle.    AH  druggists. 

"  Last  July  my  oldest  daughter  was  taken  sick,  and  by  the  time  she  began 
to  mend  I  was  down  sick  myself  from  caring  for  her.  I  was  discouraged, 
and  did  not  care  much  whether  I  lived  or  died.  My  husband  got  me  a 
bottle  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  its  effects  were  magical.  Two  bottles  of 
it  put  me  on  my  feet  and  made  a  well  woman  of  me." — Jane  M.  Brown, 
Bentonsport,  Iowa,  Jan.  19,  1900. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


I  IN    REACH   OP  ALL, 


Best  Education 


CHRISTIAN 


INOIN=SECTARIArS 


ORTHERN  advantages  in  Southern  mountain  climate,  130  miles  from 
Cincinnati.  Reduced  railroad  rates.  College,  Music,  Academy,  Normal, 
Manual.  Incidental  fee  $4.50  a  term.  The  great  expense  in  education  is 
board.   Go  where  board  is  furnished  cheaply.   No  saloons. 

Find  out  about  BBRBA  COLLEGE 

Address  VICE-PRES.  GEO.  T.  FAIRCHILD,  LL.D.,  Befea,  Kentucky 


■WE  _HAVE  EDNDKEDS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  AT  HOME  OR   TEAVELINQ  MAKING 

.00  a  WEEK  EASY 

And  want  a  reliable  Agent  in  every  county  where  we 
are  not  represented,  to  appoint  agents  for  and  sell 

BRADFORD'S  O-MiNUTE  CHURN 

SWEEToi'SOUR  cream.  Makes 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  BUTTER-MAKING!  Makes  butter  from 
more  butter  and  finer  quality  than  any  other  process, 


Slakes  one  gallon  as  easily  as 
No  more  broken  backs.  Saves 


five  gallons.  No  need  to  keep  cream  until  sour  or  over  ripe.   _  _     

time,  money  and  labor.       Lasts  a  lifetime.     DON'T  BUY  A  CHURN  BEFORE  SEEING  OURS. 

THE  ONLY  CHURN  in  the  WORLD  that  MAKES  BUTTER  in  2  MINUTES! 

A  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  make  money  fast  and  honestly.  One  on  exhibition  will  sell  50  more. 
Everybody  buys  when  they  see  it  work.  Agents  already  started  are  selling  25  to  50  a  week. 
Write  us  at  once  for  exclusive  agency.  You  can  positively  make  $25  to  $50  a  week  all  the  year 
round, mthout experience.  Address, "BRADFORD  &  COMPANY,  D2,  Cincinnati,  O, 


ALL  THE  STYLE  I 


WE  TRUST  AGENTS 


mm  BEAUTY.  Sbirt  Waist  Pins. 


with  8  sets,  3  Pins  In  a  set,  different  colors,  to  match  all 
shades  of  cloth;  sell  to  your  friends  for  15  cents  a  set 
and  get  free  your  choice  of  Three  Beautiful  and  Costly 

SOLID  GOLD-LAID  RINGS, 
set  with  large  Opal.  Twin  Garnet  or  Simulation  Diamond, 
Send  name.    No  money  wanted  unless  Pins  are  sold, 
GLOBE  GEM  CO.,        Providence,  R.  I. 


'l"AMERICAN??'J'E«ki:|gWATCHES*Si:; 

Before  you  buy  a  watch  it  wil  1  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  see  our  great  bargain.  Send  your  name, post 
office  and  express  office  address,  and  we  will  send  you  by  express  for  examination  a  handsome 

WATCH  and  CHAIN  complete  c.  0.  D.  $4.50 

Ladies  or  gents  size.  double  hunting  case  beautifully  engraved,  stem  wind  and  stem  set,  ac- 
curately adjusted,  expansion  balance;  warranted  a  perfect  timekeeper.  If  you  do  not  consider 
it  equal  in  appearance  to  any  $40.00  gold  filled  watch  and  chain  warranted  20  years  do  not 
accent  it.  If  entirety  satisfactory  pay  exr>ress  agent  Our  Bpeclal  Pripe  $4  50  and  express  chargee 
and  itisTOurs  0Dr20  YearGaaraoiee  sent  with  each  watch,  ffleotion  Ifyoo  wish  LadlesorGenU  aiie. 

DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO.,   Dept.  P  50,      225  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Two  hundred  bushels  of  Pota= 
toes  remove  eighty  pounds  of 
"actual"  Potash  from  the  soil.  One 
thousand  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  contain- 
ing 8%  "actual"  Potash  will  supply- 
just  the  amount  needed.  If  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  Potash,  there  will  be  a 
falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable  books  telling 
about  composition,  useand  value  of  fertil- 
izers for  various  crops.  They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  ' 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


I 


CRE  OF  CORN  i 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
avstem—beint;  the  theme  of   

'M  BOOK  ON  SBLAGE" 

By  Prat.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

nttliK  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  l,ouud  into  s  volnmt 
of  mpagL^m/now  being  sent  ont  by  the  S.L^^ 
SllJM  O  ,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  , 
the  subject!    It  includes: 

I— Silaze  Crops.        II— Silos. 
lll-Sllage.  IV-Feedingof  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silageand  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  id  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.    They  are  going  rapidly. 
Toavold  disintercsled  inquirers  the 

Price  Is  (Oc.  coin  or  stamps. 
SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


SOLID 


GfhUtnC  DIAMOHO 


FREEto  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

■  ■■■■■■  We  aregi  viiig  iiway  \vati-lniv,caiiiLT- 
ts.  solid  poM  rings. sjiurtiiig  ia;.iuds. musical  iiihtru- 
tuents.aiui  uiaiiy  other  valuable  ]iperaiunis  to  boys 
!ind  Ellis  for  pfllint:  twenty  of  our  SILVER 

ALUMINUM  THIMBLES  at  Kicei.ch; 

i>iick;)f;p  RoUl  eyoii  needles  given  FREE  ^vllll 
each  thimbl-'.   Every  Indy  buys  soon  as  she  sees  it. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIREO-WE  TRUST  YOU. 

Send  U8  your  namo  *.iiid  addresa  and  we  will  send  tlieTn 
poatpaid  with  pn-miujn  list  and  full  inatruotiona,  when 
sold,  aend  ub  the  money  and  we  will  aend  you  tlie  present 
Youflolect.  Address,  AGENTS  SUPPLY  CO.,  ^5  to 81 
Dearborn  St„         Dept.  209,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KEEP  YOUR  FEET  COOL 

Can  be  nttarlied  to  any  shoe,  New  or  Old.    Price  TtO  eenta 
per  pair.    Eftsily  uttaclieil  by  any  shoe-maker.   Write  for 
cironhir,  of  uimure  of  your  slioe-dealer. 
II.  11.  TItOXEL       tl«.,  -  ELYRIA,  OlITO 

DR-RWILHOfTSCORIOINAL) 

lAQXlS  SYRINGE. 

THE  Om-Y  PERFECT  VAGINAL  SY-RTNGE. 

Its  prinrinle  of  actinn— that  of  I\JlRrTBOiV 
andSTOTIOV— .issures  n  thoromrh  cleansing. 

ALL  in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber  ;  always 
re:i(iy  for  instant  use.    Our  illustrated  booklet, 
"ITspfiil  Information  fortVonienj  "freo* 
 DR.  P.  WILHOFT,  555  Mott  Ave..  New  York. 

$1,000  SALARY  PER  YEAR! 

Tn  nAnflpmpTi  We  have  shared  the  general  pros. 

\^A]ea  or  Gentlemen  ^^.^^  country,  and  we  nom 

need  one  or  tv?o  permanent  representatives  in  each 
*ate  to  look  after  cor  interests,  manageour  agents,ana 
attend  to  collections.  This  position  involves  no  canvass- 
ing and  is  a  bona  fide  weekly  salaried  position,  with  all 
expenses  paid,  to  the  right  party.  It  is  mainly  office 
work  condncted  at  your  own  home,  with  an  occasional 
trip  out  araone  the  agents.  No  investment  req:iired. 
Also  three  salaried  vacancies  in  the  traveling  lepart- 
inent.  Enclone  references  and.eelf-addreKsed  ofamnnd 
envelope  to  PEOVIDKNCB  CO. ,    1  Caxton  Bldg. ,  CHICAGO. 

A  BUSY  WIFE 

Should  use  a 
.BUSY  SEE  WASHER 

100  pieces  in  one  hour  and 
>  hard  work  done.  That's 
5the  record.  AGENT^i 
WANTED.    •  Exclusive 
sale.   Wilte  for  terms. 

Lake  Erie  Mfg.  Co.  11 6     1 3th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Brass  Band 

IiiHtrumentH*  Drams,  Uniforms. 
*fe  >upp  leu.  Write  for  catalog,  445 
illusCriitions.  FKKE;  it  gives  in- 
formatiOQ  for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 
95  Adams  St.,  CHICA6U. 

$83^  MONTHLY  SALARY 

V ""payable  WEEKLT  with  EXPENSES 
Men  or  Women  to  represent  us  in  tiieir  own  state.  Your 
duties  to  talie  cliarge  of  solicitors  and  attend  to  coUectloits. 
Mo  Investment  rCQulred.  Send  stamp  for  application  blank. 
CO-OPERATIVE  CO.,  395  Star  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Reliable  men  or  women  to  sell  our 
soods  to  the  consumer  in  coin- 
iiumities  from  l,(iim  to  10,000  pop- 
■v^-^-vw-v-v-v*.-^-*.  ulatiou;  permaueut  employment  at 
good  pay.  Addre-SSTIIE  GKEAT  EAISTEK.N  COFFEK 
&  TEA  CO.,  801  South  10th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED 


FREE 


THIS  BANGLE  RINQ 

L^jcr\   ~    -  "^^ — ' — •    with  Initial  engraved,  warrant- 
[VJ/  ed  to  wear  three  years,  to  any  one  sendhig  us  10 
cents  for  our  Barsains  in  Jewelry.    ShoII  Nov- 
elty Co.,  Dept.  F.  .11.,  l'J4  Bj  oadivaj,  New  Vork. 


GOLDOMETER  i:/°,fLtTs:  [ToM-a"  d 

/'/i^  Silver,  also  Itods  and  Needles.    Circular  cents. 
B.  G.  STACFFEIl,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Ilarrlsburg,  Pa. 


A  WALTHAM  WATCH  CHEAP 

A  MAN  on  the  inside  will  give  you  confidential 
wholesale  prices.        BOX  184,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Wp  Pav  <R1S  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES 

»TV^  ■  \tj  to  mon  with  rigs  to  introduce  our  Pimltry 

Compound.  Send  stamp.  .Iiivelli'  aife.  Co..  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Knii. 

"THE  NICKEL  SPEAKER"  "?r:vc«P^ 

60  new  pieces  each  month,  for  all  grades.  Toledo.  Iowa. 

Beautiful  Large  Picture ; 
__  colored.  .Sells  quick  at  25o. 
EE,  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


ANGELS  WHISPER 

Sample  16c.;  9  for  Sl.  J.  LEI 


OUR  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

HER  PURPOSE 

Down  the  long  vistas  of  the  years  she  gazed 
With  eager  eyes,  expectant  and  alei  t. 
Somewhere  her  purpose  waited ;  that  great  work 
For  which  she  was  created.   In  her  heart 
Burned  the  deep  longing  to  achieve,  achieve- 
To  lead  some  glorious  effort  for  reform! 
To  feed  poor  starving  minds  with  loaves  of 
thought, 

And  hungry  hearts  with  love ;  to  cheer,  to  aid, 
To  help  huiiianit.y  to  nobler  heights 
And  purer  altitudes.  She  cared  not  how 
Nor  through  what  paths  God  led  her  to  her  work, 
She  was  prepared  for  sacrifice  and  toil 
And  sulTeriiig,  so  he  it  at  the  last 
She  might  attain  her  purpose.  Night  and  day 
l^his  thought  was  dominant;  it  had  shaped  her 
dreams 

And  colored  all  her  actions,  and  it  grew 

To  be  a  wall,  which  shut  her  duty  out 

And  hid  the  hearts  of  dear  ones  from  her  view.  • 

A  good  man  starved  for  love  beside  her  hearth, 
And  little  children  wandered  from  the  homei 
To  lind  their  pleasure  elsewhere,  and  to  learn 
Life's  mysteries  from  other  lips  than  hers. 
She  dreamed  of  leading  hosts  to  happiness 
The  while  her  own  was  hungering  for  her  care. 
She  dreamed  of  fame  and  glory  while  dear  love 
Sat  in  the  solitude  and  pined  to  death. 
She  waited  for  her  purpose,  and  knew  not 
It  dwelt  forever  lonely  at  her  side 
And  wept  because  she  would  not  understand. 
—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  New  York  Journal. 


GOOD  LITERATURE 

BY  T.  DAELEY  ALLEN,  B.A. 

THE  reading  of  good  books,"  said 
Isaac  Barrow,  "what  is  it  but  eon- 
versing  with  the  wisest  men  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  who  thereby 
communicate  to  us  their  most  deliberate 
thoughts,  choicest  notions  and  best  invenr 
tions  couched  in  good  expression  and  di- 
gested in  exact  method?" 

Carlyle  said,  "The  true  university  is  a 
collection  of  books,"  and  the  person  who 
makes  a  wise  choice  as  regards  the  books 
which  he  reads,  choosing  only  those  from 
which  he  caii  learn  something  of  value,  will 
have  no  need  to  lament  his  lack  of  a  college 
education.  The  vast  majority  of  men  and 
women  read  very  little  literature  upon  his- 
torical and  scientific  subjects.  A  great  deal 
can  be  learned  from  the  reading  of  good 
novels,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  one's 
reading  should  be  spent  upon  fiction  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  attained.  If  a  person 
will  read  good  books  upon  history,  science, 
etc.,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  course  becomes  apparent.  The  man 
or  woman  who  is  determined  to  succeed  will 
certainly  be  .successful.  Carlyle  said  "that 
genius  is  an  immense  capacity  for  taking 
trouble."  There  are  many  men  whom  the 
world  con'siders  exceptionally  brilliant,  but 
whose  success  is  due  not  to  any  exceptional 
gifts,  but  to  their  determination  to  succeed. 
Whoever  is  determined  to  possess  a  liberal 
education  can  secure  the  object  of  his  desire 
in  spite  of  all  difflculties.  Of  course,  it  is 
well  if  a  person  can  do  so  to  attend  college, 
but  the  many  distinguished  men  and  women 
who  have  secured  a  liberal  education  outside 
college  walls  show  that  in  this  age  of  books 
an  education  is  not  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
man  or  woman  of  even  the  most  limited 
opportunities.— Boston  Ideas. 


HARMONY  MAKERS 

"There  are  some  lovely  people  in  this 
great  world  of  ours,"  says  Alice  Bertha 
Dawson,  in  "Universal  Truth,"  "who  re- 
mind us  of  fragrant  flowers.  Whenever 
they  draw  near  we  are  glad,  but  know  not 
why.  They  may  not  possess  physical  beauty 
or  riches  or  marvelous  intelligence,  but  their 
atmosphere  is  like  themselves,  pure.  They 
rest  us,  for  they  are  the  embodiment  of 
peace.  They  inspire  us,  for  they  are  full  of 
inspiration  of  the  highest  order. 

"These  people  are  like  a  quiet  lake  beside 
which  grow  tall  and  beautiful  plants,  which, 
when  reflected  in  the  water,  make  a  pleasing 
picture.  There  is  no  jarring,  not  a  ripple  on 
the  mirror-like  water.  The  colors  of  earth 
and  sky  harmonize  exquisitely.  Birds  sing 
a  soft  lullaby  into  their  ears.  The  world 
with  its  dill  is  only  a  sweet  song.  They 
themselves  make  harmony. 

"Tou  and  I  meet  these  veritable  soul-flow- 
ers every  day,  but  little  do  we  appreciate 
their  worth  until  they  pass  away.  Some 
few  of  us,  however,  catch  a  glimmer  of  their 
soul  life;  and  later  on,  when  they  drift 
away  on  that  heaven-bound  vessel,  we  feel 
that  what  we  call  death  is  onlytransition. 

"The  perfume  of  their  influence  will  be 
wafted  to  us  through  the  days  to  come,  and 
we  are  better  men  and  women  for  ha,vlng 
known  them." 


Don't  Co  Blind  or  Deaf! 

But  Write  DR.  COFFEE, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


For  his  80-page  book,  telling  all  about  his  mild 
medicines  that  absorb  Cataracts,  White  Spots, 
Blindness  and  all  Eye  Inflammation,  Deafness  and 
Head  Noise,  at  Home.  13,000  patients  cured 
last  year.  He  can  do  for 
you  what  he  did  for  these 
people,  write  to-day. 
Address  334  Good  Block, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.D. 


77  Years  Old  and  Cured  of 
Cataracts  on  Both  Eyes : 

Too  old  to  permit  of  an 
operation  for  lieiug  cured 
until  she  UMi  ncd  of  Dr. 
Collee's  new  method  of 
curing  cataracts— .she  travels  from  Aurora,  Neb., 
to  Des  Moines,  and  has  her  sight  restored-  per- 
fectly—can see  to  read  the  finest  print. 

Des  l\T()iiics,  A])i  il  VI,  '09. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concei  ii— This  is  to  (:(  i  t  il  v  that 
I  am  77  years  old;  that  I  live  in  Nebrasi;a,,  in  the 
town  of  Aurora;  that  I  commenced  to  lose  my 
sight  over  one,  year  ago  from  cataracts  on  both 
eyes,  and,  having  a  son.K.  K.  Hammond,  living  at 
1510  24th  street,  Des  Jioinos,  la.,  I  decided  to  visit 
him  last  fall  and  consult  an  oculist  in  Des  Moines. 
He  took  me  to  Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  and  I  went  under 
his  treatment  for  the  cure  ot  cataracts  by  alisoi  p- 
tion,  as  I  was  too  old  to  be  operated  on.  I  have 
carried  on  this  treatment  for  nearly  fiv(s  months 
and  yesterday  he  turned  me  off  as  perfectly  cured. 

I  can  see  as  perfectly  as  I  ever  did,  can  thread  a 
needle  without  glasses;  and  I  want  to  say,  to  any 
one  afflicted  with  cataracts  of  the  eyes  and  blind- 
ness, that  Dr.  Coffee's  new  absorption  method  does 
cure  them  and  that  his  terms  are  very  moderate. 

LuciNDA  Hammond. 

A  Wonderful  Cure  of  Deafness— It  Required 
Thirteen  Months— But  He  is  Cured  by  the  Home 
Treatment : 

Auburn,  Sac  Co.,  Iowa,  .Jan.  1.5,  1900. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  Mty-fotir  years  old, 
that  I  have  lived  in  Sao  Co.  thirty  years,  that  I 
commenced  to  get  deaf  and  havi^  trouble  with  my 
ears  twelve  years  ago,  and  I  have  gradually  got 
worse  until  I  could  not  hear  conversation  or 
preaching  or  a.  watch  tick.  No  treatment  seemed 
to  help  me  until  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Coffee,  at  Des 
Moines,  and  began  his  home  treatment.  The  first 
three  months  I  did  not  seem  to  improve  any  at  all, 
but,  it  being  my  only  hope,  I  stuck  to  it,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  my  hearing  is  now  a.hnost 
perfect,  my  catarrh  is  cured,  my  rheumatism  has 
all  left  me,  and  I  seem  to  be  in  perfect  hi'altb.  I 
want  to  say  to  everybody  that  is  deaf,  if  they  will 
.stick  to  Dr.  Coffee's  treatment  he  will  cure  them. 

Yours  respectfully,  Ti-ios.  Gokman. 

(Write  quick  before  Books  are  all  gone.) 

Mention  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


B80Y0LES 

Shipped  di 
or  muney  3 

31485' 


FOR  EVERYBODY. 
NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Shipped  direct  to  anyone  and  guaranteed  as  represented 
or  muney  refunded.   Save  agents  larg-e  profits  and  get  a 
.wheel  at  rock  bottom  wholesaie 
(price.  Our  Arlington  Model  K  is 
the'  greatest  bargain 
everoffered;  in  lots  of 
ioiie  or  more  at  $14.85 

$35  "Arlington"  $16.50 
$40  "  $18.50 
$50  "Oakwood"  $21.50 

Good  wheels  $12.50,$II.00  &  $10.00  Stripped  Wheels  CT  (10 
theArlington  &  Oal;-wood  are  strictly  high  grade<P  '  lUU 
and  the  best  that  can  be  made.  Thoroughly  tested  and 
fully  guaranteed.  Over  lOO.OOO  riders  can  testify  to  their 
superior  quality,  style,  construction  and  workmanship. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
168  W.VanBuren  St.,  B-7,  CMca^o,  lUs. 


STHMA 

you  suffer  from  any  form  of 
r  KEiKii  Asthma  we  want  to  send  you  free 
by  mail,  prepaid,  u  Bottle  of  the  famous  Sola 
Plant  Compound.  It  is  Nature's  Sure  Bo- 
tanic Cure  for  the  disease,  and  we  guarantee  that 
it  will  forever  stop  all  your  suftering.  We  are 
sending  out  50,000  Bottles  free  by  mail  to  Sufferers, 
to  prove  the  wonderful  power  of  this  New  Dis- 
covery, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  one  to  you. 
Send  your  name  and  address  on  postal  card,- 

Address,  The  KOil^A  IHIPOKTINO  C©., 
No.  1164  Broadway.  Kew  Xoi-Jc 


SILVER  WATGH  FREE! 

These  Watchea  are  Solid  Silver,  Lftdica'  or  Gents'  aizc,  and 
at  retail  would  cost  upwards  of  33.  or  JIO,  but  to  introduoo 
our  PersiaD  Petrified  Perfumery  iro  will  send  you  tbi.^  Walcb 
Free  if  you  take  advantace  of  our  marvelous  offer. 
If  yoa  iraot  one  CUT  TUlS  OUT  write  to U3  without 
dclay.*Wjth  your  letter  send  us  your  name  &postoffico 
address  and  wewill  send  you  on  coosigninent,  to  bcU 
for  5  cents  each,  20  cases  of  Persian  Petrified  Pit- 
fumery  and  our  offer.  After  you  receive  tholieaiitiful 
Watch  we  shall  expect  you  to  show  it  to  your  friemla 
and  call  their  attention  to  this  advertisement.  Tho 
Watch  is  sent  Free,  by  RepiiaCered  Post,  on  your  com- 
plyinp  with  our  advertisement,  and  tho  marvcloiia 
offfr  whi<.',h  wo  send,  and  it  ia  Fully  Warranted. 
You  wiU  be  more  than  satisfied.    Address  at  once, 

PERSIAN  PERFUMERY  CO., 
19  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


Solid  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  sent  free  to 
t.VDIES  GOLD  plated  Dresal 
with  an  csquisite jewel.)  Sim- 
we  will  send  you  the  pins  pcist- 
moDpy  Sl  we  will  send  you  the 
fully  engraved  i  tho  lock  opens 
trust  yoa  &  will  take  back  all 
to-day.  The  MAXWELL  CO. 


OR  SILVER 

anyone  for  selling  5  nets  of  our 
Piiis  for  S.'ic.  aset;  (i-acli  pin  set 
ply  send  your  nameifra'Mr(.'!is& 
paid.  When  sold,  send  us  tho 
Era<Tclct.  The  chain  ia  bcatiti- 
with  a  dainty  little  key.  Wo 
the  pins  jou  cannotaell.  Write 
DEPT.    657   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dept.( 


BICYCLES  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER 

from  tlie  OLD  RELIABLE  CO.  Great  Special 
Sale.  Nearly  8000  Bicycles,  every  one  a 
BARGAIN.  Must  be  sold.  All  makes,  2nd 
kh'ds,  35  and  up.  Late  Models  new  SI  1.50 
land  up.  Sliipped  anywhere  on  approval.  A 
rfew  more  t»oi»d  agents  wanted.  Blif  Hloney. 
Write  to-day  for  lug  list  and  special  offers  never 

  before  approached.     BROWN-LEWIS  CO. 

J  )  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


ladies; 


Make  Big  Wages 
 AT  HOME — 

and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 

-  —  -_    work.    It's  very  pleasant  and  will 

easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  sending 
2c.  stamp.  MKS.  A.  II.WIGGINS,  Box20  B©ntonHarbor,Mich, 

BIG  COMMISSIONS  TO  LADY  AGENTS 

Xady  amenta  for  McCabe  corsets  and  fine  underskirts  get  p-cncrous  commisjiona 
rsd  make  big  money  because  ihoeooile  sell  on  night — varying  styles  for  differ- 
catfigures — prices  within  reach  of  all.    Write  fur  particulars. 

ST.  LOUIS  CORSET  COMPANY,  ST-  L0UI8,  MO. 

Cos's  Eczema  Cure  $1  COE  CH£iU.  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 


AND 


South=Westerii  Limited 

Famous  Trains  Between 

BOSTON,  CINCINNATI, 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 
WASHINGTON,         ST.  LOUIS, 

VIA 

Big  Four  Route 

AND 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL, 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY, 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO. 

Cafe,  Library,  Dining  and  Sleeping:  Cars. 

W.  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 
CxxciNNATi,  Ohio. 


NEW  BOOKLETS 

The  Chicago,  Mil-waukee  &  fit.  Paul  Kail- 
way  is  issuing  a  series  of  booklets  regarding 
points  of  interest  along  its  lines,  and  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  western  country, 
or  contemplating  a  trip,  write  Geo.  H. 
Heaffokd,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  for  the  special  publication  desired, 
enclosing  four  cents  in  stampa  for  postage 
for  each  one. 

No.  1.  The  Pioneer  Limited. 
TvTo.  2.  The  Land  of  Bread  and  Butter. 
No.     The  Fox  Lake  Coxmtry. 
No.  4.  Fishing  in  the  Great  North  Woods. 
No.  5.  The  Lake  Superior  Country. 
No.  (i.  Cape  Nome  Gold  Diggings. 
No.  8.  Summer  Days  in  the  Lake  Country. 
No.  0.  Suniiner  Homes,  1900. 
No.  11.  The  Game  of  Skat. 
No.  12.  Milwaukee— Tlie  Convention  City. 
No.  1."..  A  Farm  in  the  Timber  Country. 
No.  li.  Stock   Raising   in  the  Sunshine 
State. 

No.  15v  Hunting  and  Fishing. 


|t200  Dollars  Given  Awayl 
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CAN  ■you  arrange  the  18  let- 1 
tersat  the  left  into  three  names  I 
denoting     THRKB  WELL- 
KNOWN  ADMIRALS  of  the 
V.  S.  NA'VY  during  tho  SPAN- 
ISH AVA'R?  If  you  can  make 
ont  these  names  yon  may  share  in  I 
THK    BISTKIBUTiON  OF 
1300    DOLLAKS  WHICH 
WK  AK13  GIVING  A  WAX 
for  doint,' a  little  workforns.  This  1 
you  can  do  in  less  than  one  hour  of  | 
your  time.  This  and  other  liberal ! 

  offorsaromadetointroduceoneof  I 

the  very  hest  Boston  Story  Magazines  into  every  [ 
I  housein  the 'Onited  States  and  Canada.  WKDO  I 
NOT  WANT   ONE   CENT   OF  YOUR 
JVIONE'Y.Whenyouhayemauoontyour answer.  I 
write  it  plainly  cn  a  postal  card  and  send  it  to  us, 
and  you  will  hear  from  us  promptly  BY  RE- 
TURN MAIL.  Itmaytakeconsi(leral)le  study 
to  get  the  three  correct  iiames,i;UT  STICK  TO 
IT  AND  TRY  AND  GET  YOUR  SHARE 
OE  THE  1200  DOLLARS.  A  COPY  OF  I 
A  CELEBRATED  DOLLAR  BOSTON 
MAGAZINE  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  to 
everyone  answering  this  advertisement.  Send  I 
youi    answer   immedintely.    Address:    THE  I 
RIGLEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  88 
and  90  Parcliase  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  SUMMERLAND 

"'The  Ovet-land  LimiteU," 

VIA  UNION  PACIFIC 

orvLrY  three;  ivigmts 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  CALIFORNIA 

"The  Overland  Limited"  runs  every  day 
in  the  year  and  makes  many  hours  quicker 
time  between  Missouri  River  and  San  Fran- 
cisco than  any  other  line. 

Finely  equipped  with  Double  Drawing- 
Rooni  Palace  Sleepers,  Buffet  Smoking  and 
Library  Cars,  with  Barber-Shop  and  Pleas- 
ant Readiiig-Rooms. 

Dining-Cars,  Meals  a-la-carte. 

Pintscli  Light,  Steam  Heat. 

For  tickets,  advertising  matter,  and  full 
information,  call  on  or  address 
A.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Geo.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept.  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 
Koom  S6,  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mrs.  L.Lanier, Mar 
'tin,Tenn. , writes:*" 
"Itreduoeii  my  weight  2  I  lbs-  inlSdays 
without  any  unpleasant  effects  wbateTer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  a.s  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense". 
No  starving,    Nosickness.  "We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
Bealed  package  for  4  cnt.^  for  r>ostafre,etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Ccr.,  Dept.  B,  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  ELECTRICITY  S»!,r?,:ra 

ni'piile  through  your  table  or  hand.  Cures  Rheu- 
matism, I.lver  and  Kidney  Disease,  Weak  and 
l.imio  P.!irk,  etc.  For  advertising  purpoaes  we  will 
give  O.-iE  ilti.T  Free  to  one  person  in  each  locality. 

.    .\ddrc39  E.  J.  SMEAD  &  CO., 
Dept.  No.  05.  ViMBLAND,  New  JsasCT. 
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Mat  1,  1900 


AMERICA  SAYS  SO 


The  Entire  Country  is  on 
the  Move 


Cascarets  Candy  Cathartic  Did  It,  and  Record  a 
Phenomenal  Victory— Five  Million 
Boxes  Sold  Last  Tear 


From  every  part  of  America  comes  the  news 
that  sufferers  from  constipation  have  found  relief 
in  Cascarets  Candy  Cathartic,  the  wonderful 
modern  scientific  laxative  and  intestinal  tonic. 
Cascarets  are  figuratively  and  literally  In  every- 
body's mouth.  Thousands  have  tried  Cascarets 
with  the  most  pleasant  and  effective  results,  and 
voluntarily  testify  to  their  experiences.  Here  are 
a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  letters : 

■'  I  have  heen  using  Cascarets  for  headache  and 
constipation,  and  have  received  great  benefit  from 
them."  Mrs.  M.  Gabler,  512  Larrabee  Street, 
Chicago. 

"  I  have  been  taking  Cascarets  for  over  a  month, 
and  find  them  just  the  thing  for  con.stipatlon." 
Albert  B.  Burt,  TO  Main  Street.  Andover,  Mass. 

"  1  am  using  Cascarets,  and  have  never  found 
anything  so  satisfactory."  Mrs.  C.W.  Durrant,  57 
Emerson  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"  I  have  taken  Cascarets,  and  cheerfully  recom- 
mend them  to  all  my  friends."  Mrs.  G.  J.  Grad- 
well.  Frugality,  Pa. 

"Cascarets  are  fine  for  biliousness  and  malaria, 
and  are  so  pleasant  to  take."  Mrs.  Mary  Cum- 
mings,  Maud,  Oklahoma. 

"  1  use  Cascarets  in  my  family,  and  find  them  all 
you  recommend  them  to  be."  E.  L.  Irvin,  Cor. 
Mead  and  Kailroad,  Meadville,  Pa. 

"You  can  safely  add  appendicitis  to  the  list  of 
diseases  that  Cascarets  will  benefit  or  cure." 
Eunice  J.  Smith,  Kich  Valley,  Ohio. 

"  I  have  used  Cascarets ;  there  is  nothing  better 
for  constipation."  Benj.  Passage,  Knightstown, 
lud. 

"  Cascarets  are  all  right.  They  have  cured  me 
of  constipation,  and  I  never  expected  anything 
would."  Charles  H.  Nye,  Lock  Box  205,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

"  I  am  so  thankful  for  your  Cascarets.  They 
are  better  than  any  medicine  I  ever  used."  Mrs. 
M.  Rew,  Lacelle,  Iowa. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Cascarets  is  the 
very  best  medicine  ever  placed  before  the  people." 
Andrew  Woodruff,  Daysville,  N.  Y. 

"Cascarets  are  the  best  cathartic  I  ever  used." 
Tom  Holt,  Wellwood,  Manitoba. 

"  I  have  tried  your  Cascarets,  and  X  want  to  tell 
you  they  are  just  splendid."  John  Wiegmink, 
Box  961,  Allegan,  Mich. 

We  could  fill  the  whole  paper  with  expressions 
like  the  above.  Thousands  of  similar  recognitions 
of  the  merits  of  Cascaiets  have  been  volunteered 
and  prove  that  this  delightful  laxative,  so  pleas- 
ant of  taste,  so  mild  and  yet  effective,  has  secured 
a  firmly  established  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Go  buy  and  try  Cascarets  yourself  to-day.  All 
druggists,  10c. ,  25c.,  50c.  Booklet  and  sample 
free.  Address  Sterling  Remedy  Company,  Chica- 
go or  New  York. 

This  is  the  CASCARET  tablet. 
Every  tablet  of  the  only  genuine 
Cascarets  bears  the  magic  letters 
"  C  C  G."  Look  at  the  tablet  before 
you  buy,  and  beware  of  frauds, 
imitations  and  substitutes. 


iALLEN'S  FOOT^EASEI 

A  Powder  for  the  Feet. 

Shake  into  your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=Ease,  a  powder  for  ( 
the  feet.    It  cures  painful, swollen,  i 
smarting,  nervous  feet  and  instantly] 
takes  the  sting  outof  corns  and  bunions. ' 
It's  the  g:reatest  comfort  dis-' 
covery  of  the  age.  Allen*sFoot= 
Ease  makes  tight-titting  or  new  shoes  J 
feel  easy.    It  Is  a  certain  cure  for  in- J 
growing  nails,   sweating,  callous  and] 
hot,  tirfed,  aching  feet.   We  have  over  < 
I  3i),  iiilO  testimonials.   TRY  IT  TO-i 
\T)AY.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Shoe  ( 
fStores,25c.  Do  not  ae<'ei>  t  an  iuii-  i 
tatiou.  Sentbymailfor25c.instamps.  . 
v-nPP  TRIAI.  package; 
'^nhWhnlRnef  ■    "^^^  sent  by  mail.  Address 

^andSorfr  ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  LeRoy,  N.Y 

(Mention  this  paper). 


sample  box  of 


Musical  Parlor  Clock 

To  successfully  introduce  our  Ea^Ie 
Havana  Cigars  in  every  county,  reliable 
persons  furnished /fte  a  ^lusical  Parlor 
Clock.  The  clock  is  best  American,  runs 
eight  days  with  one  winding,  strikes 
hours  ana  half  liours.  has  Winsted  onyx 
case,  with  gilt  ornaments,  etc. 

The  :Musical  Box  plays  automatically 
and  produces  charmmg  selections,  from 
operas  to  popular  songs  or  hymns,  and 
sells  as  iiigh  as  §25.00.  To  every  person 
sendhig  us  50  cents,  and  names  of  six 
cigar-smokers  we  will  ship,  securely 
packed,  our  premium  offer  and  a 
our  Eagle  Havana  Cigars,  full  size. 

CO.,  21   John   Street,  Mew  York. 


$I4»  w-?"to SAVE  MONEY 

_  V  and  get  tlie  best  niaclime  at  lowest 

C         *'  "  I*  wholesale  price, nowisyourchance 

Buy  direct  Irom  factory  .one  profit. 
All  attachments  free.  30  days'  free 
I  trial.      WAniUNTED  20  \EiRS. 

li>40.00  Arllneton  for  »14.00 

I  »50.00  Arllneton  for  *li.00 

I  *63.0<>  Kenwood  for  ♦SI. 50 

Other  Much  Ines  at  ♦9.»10.60A*13 
1  lust  rated  catalog;  and  testimonials 
ee.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
168-164  W.VanBtireu St.,  B-7,  Chicago,!!!. 


V/ESHIP 


VIPDEPOSIT 


nysa  Bicycle  Com- 

'  plete»Unguaranteed." 
uys-an  Up-to-Dote 
Model*  Fully  guar'd. 
iDuys  8  Full  RucIiiflT 
Model.  Shop-worn 
esfrom^lOup-  2d  Hand  Wheels 
rom  ♦o.OO  up.  We  wunt  .Igrenls  Etery- 
64  page  catalogues  of  bicjxlo 
parts  and  repairs  FKEE. Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  see  how.  you  can  gtt  a 
BICTC'LE  FREE  by  helping  us 
iidvertise.         Address.  Dept.  A-3, 

VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ICl-lO;  PLYMOUTH  PL.,   CUICAQO,  ILu 


CURE 


SENT  Not  For  Sale. 
FREE  to  Any  Address. 

For  CATARRH,  COLD  in  the  head,  HAY 
FEVER,  LA  GRIPPE  and  all  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  D.  WILSON,  M.  D.,  i8  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  BROOM 

(Written  after  seeing  a  fanner's  wife  cleaning  house) 
Bowed  by  the  cares  of  cleaning  bouse  she  leans 
Upon  her  broom  and  gazes  through  the  dust, 
A  wilderness  of  wrinkles  on  her  face. 
And  on  her  head  a  knob  of  wispy  hair. 
Who  made  her  slave  to  sweeping  and  to  .soap, 
A  thing  that  smiles  not  and  that  never  rests. 
Stanchioned  in  stall,  a  sister  to  the  cow? 
Who  loosened  and  made  shrill  this  angled  jaw? 
Who  dowered  this  narrowed  chest  for  blowing  up 
Of  sluggish  men-folks  and  their  morning  Ure? 

Is  this  the  thing  you  made  a  bride  and  brought 

To  have  dominion  over  hearth  and  home ; 

To  scour  the  stairs  and  search  the  bin  for  flour, 

To  bear  the  burden  of  maternity? 

Is  this  the  wife  they  wove  who  framed  our  law 

And  pillared  a  bright  land  on  smiling  homes? 

Down  all  the  stretch  of  street  to  the  last  house 

There  is  no  shape  more  angular  than  hers. 

More  tongued  with  gabble  of  her  neighbors'  deeds, 

More  filled  with  nerve-ache  and  rheumatic  twinge, 

More  fraught  with  menace  of  the  frying-pan. 

O  lords  and  masters  of  our  happy  land! 

How  with  this  woman  will  you  make  account; 

How  answer  her  shrill  question  in  that  hour 

When  whirlwinds  of  such  women  shake  the  polls, 

Heedless  of  every  precedent  and  creed. 

Straight  in  hysteric  haste  to  right  all  wrongs? 

How  will  it  be  with  cant  of  politics, 

With  king  of  trade  and  legislative  boss, 

With  cobwebs  of  hypocrisy  and  greed, 

When  she  shall  take  the  ballot  for  her  broom 

And  sweep  away  the  dust  of  centuries? 

—Edwin  W.  Sanborn,  in  New  York  Sun. 


MARY  AND  THE  BIKE 

Mary  had  no  little  bike- 
Like  other  kids  at  school— 

And  so  she  stole  the  teacher's  out. 
Which  was  against  the  rule. 

The  teacher  chased,  but  'twas  in  vain, 
For  she  flew  along  like  a  fairy, 

Until  the  bike  shied  at  a  rock 
And  pied  itself  and  Mary. 


EPISODES  OF  CHILDREN 

A LITTLE  boy,  in  whose  home  there  are  a 
great  many  Madonnas,  said  the  other 
day,  "Mama,  I  can't  go  anywhere  in  this 
house  but  what  God  and  his  mother  are 
looking  at  me." 
Willie,  aged  four,  was  out  walking  wi^h  his 
mother,  when  a  beautiful  carriage,  in  which  sat  a 
"chemical  blonde,"  powdered  and  painted,  passed 
by.  "Shouldu't  you  think,"  he  said,  "they  woulfi 
have  a  prettier  lady  with  such  pretty  horses?" 

Aunt  EUa— "Well,  Bobbie.  I  hear  it's  your  birth- 
day to-morrow.  Now,  what  would  you  like  your 
auntie  to  give  you  for  a  present?" 
Bobbie— "Big  box  o'  choc'lates." 
Aunt  Ella— "Well,  what  else?" 
Bobbie— "Novver  big  bo.x  o'  choc'lates." 
Aunt  Ella— "Oh,  but  I'm  afraid  so  many  choc- 
olates would  be  too  much  for  your  little  tummy. 
Choose  something  else." 
Bobbie — "Novver  tummy." — Punch. 
Jimmie,  while  playing  with  a  little  girl  friend, 
kissed  her.  Her  mother,  who  saw  it,  laughed, 
whereupon  Jimmie  took  courage  and  kissed  Rosa 
again.  And  again  her  mother  laughed.  On  going 
home  Jimmie  told  his  mother  how  he  had  kissed 
Rosa  twice  and  how  her  mother  had  laughed 
both  tinies.  But  his  mother  said,  "You  are  ten 
years  old  now ;  you  are  quite  too  big  a  boy  to  be 
kissing  little  girls.  You  must  not  do  it  again." 
Jimmie  kept  a  diary.  The  next  morning  his 
mother  found  the  following  entry  in  it,  "I  kissed 
Bosa  twice.    Her  mother  saw  me  and  she  laffed. 
Mama  scolded  me  when  I  told  her.    This  shows 
there  is  a  difference  in  wimmen."— Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

a. 

THE  DEBTOR'S  STRATAGEM 

"Yes,"  said  the  business  man,  "I  have  given  up 
trying  to  collect  that  little  bill  from  Bilkins.  You 
see,  he  is  a  pretty  big  fellow,  and  he  used  to  throw 
my  collectors  out." 

Friend— "Then  why  didn't  you  employ  a  woman 
collector?  He  couldn't  do  that  to  a  woman." 

Business  man— "That's  what  I  thought,  so  I  got 
one  and  sent  her  round;  but  she  never  came 
back." 

Friend— "Wh^  not?" 

Business  man— "He  married  her?"— Spare  Mo- 
ments. 

HER  CONDITION 

"I  next  have  the  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," said  the  dime-museum  lecturer,  with  an 
Indicative  wave  of  his  hand  toward  a  large  glass 
case,  "of  calling  your  attention  to  the  mummy  of 
an  Egyptian  princess.  In  her  day  she  was  no 
doubt  very  beautiful ;  and  although  thousands  of 
years  have  passed  since  then  she—"  he  winked 
at  a  friend  in  the  audience— "is  still  a  well-pre- 
served woman."— Judge* 


CHARLESTON-BYTHESEA 

National  Educational  Association,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  July  7th-13th.  Low  rates  Queen  and  Cres- 
cent Route  and  Southern  Railway.  Write  for 
free  books  to  W.  C.  Kinearson,  G.P.A.,  Cincinnati. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  factory  of  the  Waltham  Watch 
Company  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Waltham  Watches  are  the  most 
accurate  pocket  time-pieces  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make. 

Waltham  Watches  are  for  sale  by  alt  retail  jewelers. 


'  This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 

'  Size  of 
Watch  and  | 
Chain. 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY*S  WORK. 

We  semi  this  Xickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  la  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  'We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  anil  sellit.  Send  ua 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an.  American  Watch,  Nidiel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  keep  Accttrate  Time,  ond  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years, 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392        CONCORD  JUNCTION.  MASS. 

The  Old  Reli^le  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  jnd  give  Valuable  Premiuma. 


mimiiullnirrniiimrrun 


Deal  ^'i*  Makers 


No.  30M  Buggy.  Price  J38.30 
wiUi  leather  quarter  top. 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  if 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 
you  to 


save  the  dealer's  profit. 

Oar  complete  illnatrated  catalogue,  showins  many'  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  eqaipments,  with  detailed  de- 
Bcriptions  of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  yoa  can 
buy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  off.  wo  2*0  Sineie 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO..  P.O.  Box  772.  Columbus.  0.    Baggy  Hamesi.Pi 


THIS  HIGH-GRADE  BUGGY "'"ard-siomq distance  Aut. 

Rons  1,000  miles  without  oiling' ;  Baile}*  body  loops ;  quick  shifiing  shaft 
coupler ;  open  rubber  head  springs;  Derby  5th  wheel;  rubber  covered 
steps;  leather  covered  bows;  leather  covered  whip  socket;  13  in.  padded 
dash;  30  in.  shaft  leathers  with  round  tug  leathers;  trimming,  18  oz.  all 
wool  broadcloth  ;  spring  cushion  and  back,  stuffed  with  hair;  top,  includ  ^ 
back  and  side  curtains,  lined  with  wool  cloth.  Thlsjt^an  eleffont  hne^y- 
Guaranteed  equal  to  buggies  that  retail  for  |100.    Our  price,  1^63.10. 
Single  Strap  Harness,  No.  20175,  retaUs  for  «20,   Our  prlce^  $10.85. 
WF   I^QIIP  ^■^^  largest  and  moat  complete  Vehicle  and  Harness  book  ever 
Ilk  iUvUC  printed.    The  illustrations  ^re  very  large,  showing  every 
vehicle  in  det^l  and  full  description.   Our  styles  are  tbe  latent. 

ACCI  CPTinU  nC  buggies,  i^noes  |32  and  up;  50  styles^ 

dLLLul  IU1I  Ur  Phaetons  and  Stanhopes;  55  styles  Surreys,  $50  10  $U0;  37  styles  Road  Wagons  and  Carts  ;  25  styles  Spring 

Lap^Robeft  and  Blaokets.  IGO-'pnee  Vehicle  Catalogue  f  REE.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57  59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Z-26  Chicago. 


144  PIECE 


FREE 


^^^^F-Usizeforf^nllyuss.beantt. 

fully  decorated &mogtartistic  desigrn.  A  rare  chance.  You  can  get 
this  handsome  dinner  set  aud  one  dozen  fine  plated  tea  spoons  for  sel- 
ling our  Fills.  We  mean  what  we  say  <&  will  give  this  beautiful  dinner 
set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  theextraordinary  offer  we  send 
„  ^  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement  To  quickly 

Introduce  our  vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  cure  forconstipation.  indigestion  &  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  sell  only  sir 
bosesof  Pillsat  25  cts.  a  bos  write  to-day  and  wesend  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  usthe  money  &  we  send  you 
one  dozen  plated  tea  spoons  together  with  our  offer  of  a  144  piece  dinner  set  same  day  money  is  received.  This  isalib- 
eral  induceraenttoevery  lady  in  the  land  all  who  received  the  spoons  &  dinnerset  for  selling  our  Pi  lis  are  delighted. 
AMEUlCAJj  3U.EDIC1NE  COMPAJiY.  D£PT«  D,    32  WEST  I3th  STliEET,  JiEW  TOBK  ClTT- 


WIDE  AWAKE  WOMEN 

■  ■  everywhere  are  furnishing  their  homes  without 
money  by  distributing  a  few  of  our  fine  soaps,  per, 
fumes,  extracts  and  toilet  prepai-ations,  among 
their  friends  and  neighbors. 

NO  MONEY  NEEDED 


We  send  tbe  eoods  and  premiums  on  30  days  trial  and 
guarantee  them.  This  handsome  Couch  isonly  one  of 
our  many  premiums.  ITou  can  lurnlnh  your  bome 
without  one  cent.  Write  for  our  handsome  free  tK>ok 
ofpremioms.  Watches,  Cameras  and  Bicycles.  Writetoday. 

Crofts  &  Reed,  842-850  Austin  Av.  Dep.  O.Chicago.ni. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

We  wlU  mail  yon  our  printed  matter  sliowinp  we  save 
you  money  on  vehicles,  Harness  and  Kepairs.  We  make 
the  t^oods,  you  use  them.  Buy  direct  and  save  dealer's 
protlt.  If  we  cet  your  name,  you  get  our  prices. 
i'oHt*  vou  notliltie;-  Write  us  at  once. 
IIUBBELL  JL  WATEKIIOUSE  CO.,  ST.  LOriS.MO. 

RF<sT  CAMCO  Yard 


^incrham,  3J^c.;  aeamlesa  socks,  S*Jc.;  blm-in;,  ic;  soap.  Ic;  stove- poliab,  '2c~: 
cold  ring.  Ic;  jeans.  yarJ,  yifc;  spectacles.  :ic-;  incn'8  jeaoa  paau.  49c-; 
boj's  paota,  14c.;  men's  i'2.-o  sboe^.  98c.:  meu's  shins,  ISc;  dippers,  Sc.; 
knives,  3c.;  shoe- blacking,  Ic;  men's  wool  socks,  9J^c-;  l>ox  tacks.  Ic; 
men's  fine  suita.  ;  rice,  per  pouDd,  .tc;  oatmeal,  SJ^c;  smoking- tobacco, 

3y,c.     Send  for  price-list.     C.  A.  H  ILL.4KD  CO.,  Chlciic:o,  Illinois. 

MAI  ITU  J4J1PD  PLAYERS!  Big  Money  selling 
mUU  I  M"nr\l\r  The  New  Harp-o-chord.  Harp 
aud  Zither  combined.  17  inches  long.  10  times  louder 
than  mouth-harp  alone.  Easy  to  learn.  Oar  tine  Mouth- 
harp  sent  for  o  names  harp-players  and  14c.  postage.  Cat- 
alo?.Frec.  HARP-O-CllOUD  C'O.,65  L  $t.,ColumbuH,0. 

WANTFn  AfiPNT<  ^jvery  county  to  seU  •*  Family 
TT?\illL.Lf  nULlHJ  Momorlale;"  good  profits  and 

steady  work     .Address  tauipbell      Cv.,  IbH  Plum  St.,  ElyLo,  Ut 


NOME  CITY,  ALASKA 

Is  twenty-four  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
from  Seattle  via  ocean,  thirty-three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  miles  overland.  Is  said 
to  be  the  richest  gold-field  discovered  up 
to  this  time.  The  first  steamer  will  leave 
Seattle  on  or  about  May  10,  1900.  For  full 
particulars,  maps,  etc.,  address  Geo.  H. 
Heafford,  General  Passenger  Agent  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Eailway, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Facial  Blemishes, Tetter.Salt 
Rheum.  BarbeKs  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Rlns  Worm,  Itchlnff 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  !25c.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Pharmacist,  ISS?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

    tioii,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  Is'o  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easv  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


ECZEMA 


PaUIIV  DrOnOn  a  bciutlful  picture;  rich 
rAlfllLl  nCUUnU  colors:  background  solid 
Kold.  Tremendous  seller.  Agents  delighted.  Sample  free 
for  12  cents  lo  pay  postage  and  advertising,  nine  for  SI, 
post-paid.    HOME  AKT  PICTI  RE  CO..  Chlcaeo,  111. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Ilablt  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pav  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J,  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AS.  Lebanon.  Ohio. 


Agent: 


S  WS^ntCd  h"  '"*^**"^?*'^*^"^  LIcht  In  Yonr 


no  dynamo  required ;  write 
quick  for  territory ;  great  prospects. 
W.  D.  GRAVES  ELEC.  A  MACU.  CO.,  Cleveland.OhIo 


Cancer 


REMOVED  ROOT  AXD  BRAXCB  in  lOd&js  ;  bome  tr«Atment; 
cure  guaranteed ;  a  vonderftil  medicine :  ao  caustic  used.  Writ* 
fui  bMkltt  free.    SCaWARTZ  CANC£B  tX>.,  Lebakoh,  Obio. 


TUB  PARM  AIND  PIRESIDE 


IT 


OUR  AGENTS  RIDE 
IN  CARRIAGES 


More  Money  can  lie  Made  WorUingr  for  Us 
than  at  any  other  Legitimate  Husiness 
in  America  to-day  and  we  funnish 

HORSELESS    CARRIAGE    FREE  ! 


We  want  imTncdiately  rcaponsihle,  live,  wide-awake  rop- 
resentativea  in  each  county  of  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
show  our  line  of  staple  household  ptooda  and  hcln  advertise 
themi  we  offer  unpixralleled  inducemeiita  in  tlie  way  of 
compensation  for  Ber\icea.  Our  goods  are  not  to  be  peddled 
from  house  to  house  but  orders  are  tiiken  by  showing  our 
haudBomelarge  plate  biiok  accurately  ithistrntinff  the  poods. 
No  capital  is  n-quired  and,  you  should  bo  able  to  make  at 
least  $90.00  PER  MONTH  with  little  effort  on  vour  part  as 
our  goods  sell  themselves.  If  you  prefer  to  work  on  a  salary 
you  can  do  so  and  we  will  pay  accordiiif?  to  your  ability; 
we  will  guarantee  to  establish  you  in  a  life  business  if  you 
willent,'flge  witli  ua  at  once.  In  addition  to  large  commiB- 
sions  —  more  than  paid  by  other  concerns  —  we  propose  to 
furnish  our  representatives,  Free  of  Coflt,  with  a  HorseleBS 
Carriage;  the  carriauowe  propose  to  furnish  is  the  New 
England  Motor  Carnage,  Salesrooms,  110  Bedford  St.,  Bos- 
ton. This  carriage  has  no  equal  on  the  world's  market, 
costs  $750.00,  weighs  about  750  lbs.,  simple  in  construction, 
odorless,  and  almoetnoinelesa,  operated  by  steam  under  per- 
fect control, can  bo  run  forouecent  a  mile  and  by  anybody 
with  ease,  rate  of  speed  limited  only  by  character  of  the 
road.  The  horselet-s  carriage  ie  designed  to  revolutionize 
methods  of  travel  and  itsliould  be  an  added  pleasure  to  be 
the  firet  owner  of  one  of  these  wonder  vehicles  in  your  lo- 
cality. Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once  before  all  valuable 
territory  is  taken,  stating  where  you  deHire  to  work;  we  want 
no  boys  or  girls  or  representativea  in  large  cities.  Address; 

STANDARD  DISTKIBUTING  COfllP'Y, 
69  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


1000  f.r  BOYS 


Send  ten  rents  for  three 
months'  trial  siih^^crlptioii  to 


THE 


AMERICAN  BOY 


PRAGUE,  Editor 


A  practical  magazine  for  hoys. 
Departments:  Short  Stories,  Suc- 
resiful  Buys,  What  Boys  are 
dniny,  Talks  on  Business — (Insur- 
ance, Savings _Banks,  Book-keL'p- 
ing,  etc.),  Boys  as  money-makers, 
Tiie  Boy  in  the  ofUee,  store,  fac- 
tory, home,  church  and  school, 
Games  and  Sport,  The  Boys'  Lil)rary,  The  Boy  Journalist,  Printer. 
Collector— {Stamps,  cuius,  rurius,  etc.),  Photographer,  Mechanic, 
Scientist.  Orator  and  Debiiter,  Boys  and  Animals,  Prizes  and 
Puzzles.    Interesting,  instruct  ivL',  i>uri.',  elevating,  inspiring, 

91000  tn  Cafeh  Prlze:^  ana  ;i  ,  o  1  r..ui  clK';nit  premiums 
given  fur  subscribers.  Thu  ni/f.a/iin'  rmivfiiscs  fur  Uself.  Yuu 
neetl  but  show  it.  The  best  jiapi^r  c\cr  issued  fur  buys.  Refer- 
ences iu  every  city.  $1.00  a  year.  Trial  three  mos.'  sub.  for  10c. 
SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  l.*tG  Itlaj.  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Rllch. 


I  HB  8F1  To  introduce  in  every  home  our 

IC^i^Pltn^        new  patent-applied-for 

r  n  r  F  CHAMPION  FIBRE  BLUING 

I  ■  •  "  *™  we  make  this  Rrand  ofTer :  Sell 
Ifor  us  18  packages  Champion  flluins^at  lOc.  each — 
learn  these  el^-pant  premiums.     Sells  on  si?lit 

InO  money  REQUIRED;  WE  TRUST  YOUl 

I  Dinner,Tea,BureauSets,Watches,SolidGold  Rings, 
[Cameras,  Base  Ball  or  Fishing  Outfits,  Clock  Sols, 
letc.  Choice  of  6S  others  in  catiilop.  Sendnameand 
(address — we  send  Bluing  free, postpaid.  When  sold 
Isend  money — we  send  any  present  you  select. 
Address,  CHAMPION  BLUING  CO. 
"  ^  state  St,    Chlcaco,  lU.,     Pept.  14, 


IF  NOT!    WHY  NOT? 

If  you  do  not  hold  a  responsible,  high-salaried  posi- 
tion, it  is  because  tbose  abovtj  you  have  made  a  study 
of  their  business.  We  have  Sf  nt  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  to  prosperity  who 
have  Studied  between  times  through 
our  thorough  course  of 

EDUCATION  BY  MAIL 

in  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steom,  Mining 
and  Civil  Engineerhig;  Metallurgy,  Art, 
Architecture,  Practical  Newspaper  Work, 
English  Branches,  Stenography,  Machine 
Design  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Low 
price;  easy  terms.  Mention  subjects  in- 
terested tn  wlien  writing  to 

THE  UNITED  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 

168  iith  Ave.,  New  Vork,  for  tataIoi,'ue  73, 


SAVES  YOUR  BACK. 

Carpet  laylngr—hardescfind  most 
disagreeable  work  of  house-cleaniug 
time — is  made  the  easiest  t'y  the 

Positive  Garpst  Stretcher 

and  Tacker> 

Works  perfectly,  stretchiag  the  carpet  to 
Its  place,  feeding  the  tacka  and  driving 
}  them  home  to  stay.    Works  on  wheels ; 
gcta  into  all  coraers.    Price  only  $1.75. 

Circulars  and  Bpccial  terms  free. 
Deposit  Pearl  Button  Co., 
UeptF.  Depui^it, 

J.     BJg  Money 
for  agents. 

Write  today 


$27.15 

^tSr  Best  Steel  Range 

ON  EARTH.  Handsomely 
decorated  in  nickel.  A 
FINE  BAKER.  Guar- 
anteed to  bake  biscuits 
In  five  minutes.  Write 
for  circulars. 

Columbia  Steel  Range  Co. 

550  North  Street, 
KOKOMO.  INDIANA. 


Oo  You  Suffer  With  Pll  CC 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,    I     I  HS 
and  let  us  mail  you  our  Booklet— "  FACTS,"  ;ibout 
MFRTAMNfl        ""'y  specmc  for  the  non- 
"•tll  I  HnnU  surgical  treatment  ot  PII,IJS. 

Onr  Croarantee:  Wo  will  refund  the 
price  paid  for  this  remedy  in  any  case  of 
Piles  it  fails  to  relieve  or  cure. 

MERXAXSfO  PHAKMACAI,  CO., 
482  Scott  Street,  Covington,  Ky.,  V.  S.  A. 


DIIDTIIDIT  CriiED  while  you  work.  You 
■  »  W  r  I  UnE>  pay  S4  wlien  c-umi.  ^■o  eure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIKS,  liox37,  WKsrnitooK,  M.une. 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Sample  FKEE. 
Dr.  F.  £.  May^Dloomington,  IU* 


f    I    HOUSEHOLD   ^  . 

[continued  from  page  11] 

A  LIFE 

I  saw  tbe  little  maiden  moon— 

Slie  was  so  shy,  so  shy, 
She  hid  herself  behind  a  cloud 

Till  all  the  stars  went  by ; 
As  pure  as  sea-foam  was  her  robe, 

And  white  as  ivory. 
And  lily-buds  that  blow  on  earth 

Raised  timid  heads  to  see. 

I  saw  the  moon,  the  full-grown  moon. 

Leap  from  the  ocean's  hold, 
And  bare  her  beauty  to  the  sky, 

Fierce,  glorious  and  bold; 
And  crimson  was  her  flaunting  robe, 

And  red  as  sin,  maybe, 
And  poppy-buds  that  blow  on  earth 

liaised  wicked  heads  to  sea, 

I  saw  the  moon,  the  dying  moon, 

Falter  across  tlu^  sky ; 
White-faced  slic  irll  belciic  the  morn 

That  smiled  to  see  her  die. 
No  wave  that  kissed  her  feet  of  old 

But  moclced  her  misery ; 
Only  the  sere,  blown  leaves  of  earth 

Might  mourn  tor  sueli  as  she. 

—Kansas  City  Independent. 


WEDDING-CAKES 

RICH  Beide-cake.— Ingredients  are 
,live  pounds  of  sifted  flour,  three 
pounds  of  fresh  butter,  two  pounds 
of  white  sugar,  five  pounds  of  cur- 
rants, three  ounces  of  shelled  bitter  al- 
monds, three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  candied 
citron,  six  ounces  each  of. candied  orange 
and  lemon  peel,  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
seventeen  eggs,  one  gill  each  of  brandy 
and  wine,  two  nutmegs  and  a  little  rose- 
water.  Blanch  the  almonds  in  scalding 
water ;  pound  them  one  at  a  time  in  a  mortar, 
pouring  iu  as  you  do  so  the  rose-water — a  few 
drops  at  a  time,  to  prevent  the  almonds  from 
oiling— to  make  them  lighter  and  keep  them 
from  sinking  in  a  lump  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cake.  Set  away  to  cool.  It  is  best  to  pre- 
pare almond-paste  the  day  before  using. 
Proceed  to  work  the  butter  with  the  hands 
till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Add 
the  sugar.  Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to 
a  stiff  froth,  and  add  to  the  butter  and  sugar. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  fifteen  minutes, 
and  add  them  with  the  flour,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking-powder,  grated  nutmeg,  pow- 
dered mace  and  ground  cloves,  beating  the 
whole  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  pro- 
ceed to  add  lightly  the  almonds  and  currants, 
with  the  thinly  sliced  peel,  and  lastly  the 
brandy  and  wine.  Then  beat  for  half  an 
hour.  It  will  take  almost  three  hours  to 
bake  this  cake.  Turn  on  end  to  cool,  and 
spread  with  almond  iciag  when  cold. 

White  Beide-cake.— Take  one  pound  of 
butter,  put  it  into  a  basin,  and  beat  with  your 
hand  till  it  is  finely  creamed;  then  add  one 
and  one  fourth  pounds  of  pulverized  sugar, 
and  beat  together  until  it  is  fine  and  white ; 
then  add  one  pound  of  sifted  flour,  give  it 
a  stir,  and  then  add  the  beaten  whites  of 
fourteen  eggs;  continue  to  beat,  and  add 
another  pound  of  flour  with  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fourteen 
more  whites ;  beat  well,  mix  all,  paper  a  bak- 
ing-pan around  both  sides  and  bottom,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  When  cold  ice  with 
a  white  puff-icing  made  this  way :  Boil  one 
cupful  o^granulated  sugar  in  one  third  of  a 
cupful  of  water  until  it  strings,  then  take 
from  the  fire.  Have  ready  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  very  light,  and  beat  together  till 
cool.  While  beating  add  a  lump  of  tartaric 
acid  half  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  the  icing 
will  puff  up  and  remain  very  light,  but  not 
sticky. 

Black  Cake.— Ten  eggs,  one  pound  of 
butter,  one  pound  of  browned  flour,  one 
pound  of  dark-brown  sugar,  three  pounds  of 
raisins,  three  pounds  of  currants,  one  pound 
of  citron  shaved  very  fine,  one  nutmeg,  one 
cupful  of  wine  and  brandy  mixed,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  two  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar. With  the  hands  work  the  butter  and 
sugar  to  a  cream,  beat  the  eggs  separately, 
and  add  to  the  butter  and  sugar;  dredge 
some  flour  over  the  frtiit,  adding  it  the  last 
thing.  Work  the  flour,  in  which  has  been 
mixed  the  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  into  the 
mixture  gradually,  along  with  the  brandy 
and  wine.  Stir  the  mixture  very  hard,  and 
set  immediately  into  a  moderately  hot  oven. 
It  will  require  more  than  two  hours  to  bake. 
"Wlien  sure  it  is  done  place  it  on  an  inverted 
sieve,  to  let  the  steam  evaporate ;  cover 
lightly  with  a  napkin,  and  let  it  cool  grad- 
ually. Wlien  cold  ice  with  a  maple-sugar 
or  chocolate  icing.      Mbs.- W.  L.  Taboe. 


"NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME" 


THE  IDEAL  OF  HAPPINESS  FOUND  IN  FAM- 
ILY LIFE 

There  is  no  plea  which  a  criminal  can  ever 
make  which  offers  so  much  ground  for  a 
lenient  sentence  as  this:  "I  never  had  a 
home." 

The  gray-haired  judge  as  he  hears  the  plea 
lets  his  thoughts  float  away  back  to  those 
days  when  mother  kissed  him  as  she  tucked 
him  into  the  bed  so  whije  and  warm. 

"Never  had  any  home !"  The  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  thinks  of  the  little  folks 
who'll  run  to  meet  him  as  he  shuts  the  door 
on  the  world  and  crime  to  bask  for  the  eve- 
ning in  an  atmosphere  of  love. 

"Never  had  any  home!"  The  working- 
man  on  the  Jury  thinks  of  the  bright  light  in 


a  cottage  windqw  growing  ever  brighter  as 
he  quickens  his  steps  to  the  march-time 
of  his  che'ery  whistle,  going  home.  Court, 
counsel  and  .jury  feel  sympathy  for  the  man 
who  never  had  a  home. 

The  state  is  founded  on  the  home,  and  the 
law  regards  the  wanton  breaking  up  of  a 
home  as  one  of  the  chief  crimes  against 
good  order  and  government. 

And  yet  there  is  one  breaker-up  of  homes 
who  defies  the  law.  He  hushes  the  shrill, 
childish  voice  into  whispers.  He  puts  out 
the  light  which  guides  the  tired  feet  home- 
ward. He  shuts  the  piano,  and  drives  boys 
and  girls  into  the  streets  for  amusement. 
And  the  name  of  that  destroyer  of  homes  is 
DISEASE.  For  when  we  come  to  see  the 
essential  element  which  makes  homes,  the 
leaven  which  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  we 
find  it  in  the  love  of  wife  and  mother.  "It's 
home  where  the  heart  is,"  and  the  hearts  of 
husband  and  of  child  find  that  the  home 
magnet  is  the  fond  wife  and  faithful  mother. 

When  the  health  of  the  wife  a^nd  mother 
gives  way  the  home  begins  to  fall  into  ruin. 
How  can  a  woman  bear  the  romping  of 
children,  the  music  of  the  piano,  when  her 
nerves  are  jarred  by  the  least  noise?  How 
can  the  wife  smile  on  the  husband  when  her 
back  aches,  her  head  aches  and  her  whole 
body  is  racked  with  pain? 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then  that  hus- 
bands and  wives  alike  have  been  profuse  in 
praise  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription, 
which  cures  womanly  ills  and  restores  the 
wife  and  mother  to  her  position  of  home- 
maker. 

A  HUSBAND'S  THANKS 

"In  answer  to  your  letter  I  will  say  my 
wife  commenced  to  complain  twenty  years 
ago,"  writes  Lewis  A.  Miller,  ex-Chief-of- 
Police,  33  Prospect  Street,  Weissport,  Pa. 
"We  have  tried  the  skill  of  twelve  different 
doctors.  She  took  gallons  of  medicine  dur- 
ing the  time  she  was  ill,  until  I  wrote  to  you 
and  you  told  us  what  to  do.  She  has  taken 
eight  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Pre- 
scription and  six  of  the  'Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery.' She  can  do  her  own  work  now  and 
can  walk  around  again  and  is  quite  smart. 
She  is  still  continuing  the  use  of  the  med- 
icines, and  will  do  so,  for  there  is  nothing 
better  on  earth." 

Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  makes 
weak  women  strong  and  sick  wom§n  well. 
That  brief  phrase  expresses  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  medicine  over  womanly  dis- 
eases. To  speak  of  "weak"  women  doesn't 
seem  to  mean  very  much.  Bijt  when  we  be- 
gin to  consider  the  strain  and  burden  laid 
upon  the  weak  woman  we  can  begin  to 
understand  the  possibilities  of  suffering  sug- 
gested by  the  word  "weak."  Her  side  and 
back  ache,  but  she  must  lift  heavy  weights 
and  stoop  and  reach  in  household  work  until 
the  women  who  were  stretched  on  the  rack 
of  martyrdom  can  alone  compare  in  suffer- 
ing with  hers.  Her  head  aches,  her  eyes 
burn,  her  nerves  quiver,  but  she  must  walk 
the  floor  with  the  fretful  baby  and  try  to 
get  it  to  sleep.  It  is  to  women  such  as  these, 
suffering,  miserable,  bearing  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  wifely  obligation  with  womanly 
fortitude,  that  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Pre- 
scription comes  as  a  Godsend.    It  makes 


them  well.  It  does  away  with  physical  ail- 
ments which  are  caused  by  womanly  ills. 

FEOM  SICK  to  well 

"I  was  sick  for  a  long  time  with  female 
trouble,"  writes  Mrs.  Lydia  Craft,  of  Lar- 
wood.  Linn  Co.,  Oregon,  "but  paid  little 
attention  to  it  until  last  winter.  I  had  a 
mishap  and  this  left  me  in  such  a  weakened 
condition.  I  grew  very  nervous  and  des- 
pondent. I  did  not  want  to  see  anybody; 
everything  seemed  so  strange,  as  though  I 
were  in  a  strange  land.  I  had  such  a  dis- 
agreeable feeling  in  my  head ;  it  was  not  a 
headache,  but  a  drawing  feeling,  and  the 
top  of  my  head  was  hot  and  painful.  I  had 
beariug-down  pains,  and  my  back  hurt  me 
all  the  time.  I  could  not  do  any  work  at 
all  and  could  not  sleep.  I  tried  some  patent 
medicine,  but  got  no  relief.  I  went  to  see 
the  best  doctor  in  Lebanon.  He  said  I  had 
inflammation  of  the  inside  lining  of  the 
uterus.  He  treated  me  for  awhile  and  I  did 
not  see  much  change.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Pierce, 
and  in  due  time  received  an  encouraging 
letter,  advising  me  to  take  his  'Favorite  Pre- 
scription' and  'Golden  Medical  Discovery.' 
I  did  so,  and  am  very  glad  to  say  it  helped 
me  steadily.  I  could  see  that  I  was  gaining. 
When  I  wrote  to  you  I  weighed  eighty-seven 
pounds,  now  weigh  ninety-nine.  I  can  eat 
anything  I  want  to,  my  appetite  is  good,  I 
can  woiiv  all  day  and  not  feel  tired  at  night. 
I  have  no  more  bearing-down  pains.  My 
head  does  not  trouble  me  any  more  at  all,  and 
I  feel  better  than  I  have  for  three  years." 

"Favorite  Prescription"  regulates  the 
periods,  dries  weakening  drains,  heals  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  and  cures  female 
weakness. 

No  medicine  can  compare  with  it  for  the 
comfort  and  security  it  gives  in  the  months 
before  the  baby  comes.  It  nourishes  and 
tranquilizes  the  nerves,  promotes  a  healthy 
appetite  and  induces  refreshing  sleep.  It 
makes  the  baby's  advent  practically  pain- 
less. It  is  superior  to  all  so-called  "tonics" 
for  nursingmother,  increasing  the  secretions 
which  form  the  natural  nourishment  of  the 
healthy  child. 

A  HAPPY  WOMAN 

Mrs.  Axel  Kjer,  of  Gordonville,  Cape 
Girardeau  Co.,  Mo.,  writes:  "When  I  look 
at  my  little  boy  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write 
you.  Perhaps  some  one  will  see  my  testi- 
mony and  be  led  to  use  your  'Favorite  Pre- 
scription' and  be  blessed  in  the  same  waj'. 
This  iS  my  fifth  child,  and  the  only  one  who 
came  to  maturity,  the  others  having  died 
from  lack  of  nourishment— so  the  doctor 
said.  This  time  I  just  thought  I  would  try 
your  'Prescription.'  I  took  nine  bottles, 
and  to  my  surprise  it  carried  me  through 
and  gave  us  as  fine  a  little  boy  as  ever  was. 
Weighed  ten  and  one  half  pounds.  He  is 
now  five  months  old,  has  never  been  sick  a 
day,  and  is  so  strong  that  everybody  who 
sees  him  wonders  at  him.  He  is  so  playful 
and  holds  himself  up  so  well." 

Sick  and  weak  women  are  invited  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Pierce  by  letter,  free.  All  cor- 
respondence is  read  in  private,  and  answered 
in  private,  and  held  in  sacred  confidence. 
Write  freely,  therefore,  to  Dr.  E.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  alcohol  in  "Favorite  Prescrip- 
tion," and  it  is  entirely  free  from  opium, 
cocaine  and  all  other  narcotics. 

Dealers  who  are  eager  to  make  the  little 
more  profit  paid  by  less  meritorious  articles 
sometimes  endeavor  to  substitute  another 
medicine  as  "just  as  good"  as  "Favorite 
Prescription."  Insist  on  the  medicine  which 
has  made  half  a  million  women'  well  ajid 
strong,  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription. 

^THEEE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME 

for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser,  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  only.  This 
great  work  contains  1,008  large  pages.  It  is 
a  guide  to  health  and  happiness.  It  is  full 
of  wisdom  for  the  wife  and  mother,  for  the 
husband  and  the  family.  Send  21  one-cent 
stamps  for  the  book  in  paper  covers,  or  if 
handsome  Cloth  binding  is  desired  send  31 
one-cent  stamps — expense  of  mailing  only, 
to  Dr.  K.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  CRESCENT 

Eoute  makes  low  rates  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  for 
the  great  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  July  7th-13th.  Write  W.C.Kinearson, 
G.P.A.,  Cincinnati,  for  particulars. 

of  any  worthy 
person  in  your 
neighborhood 
who  would  lilce  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money 
eitlier  by  working  all  or  part  of  the  time?  If  so, 
please  send  us  the  luime  and  address,  or  ask  the 
party  to  write  us  at  once  for  particulars.  Address 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
Circulation  Department.  Springfield,  Ohio 
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HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

(  One  of  tlie  illustrations  from  "  Gems  From  the  roets"  ) 


Gems 
From 
the 
Poets 


jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

[  The  Cream  of  | 

i  Poetical  1 

I  Literature  I 

E  = 

=  'iif  z 

1  A  Delightful  Book  \ 

=  Containing  = 

I  400  I 

i  Poems  and  Pictures  = 


=  IT  IS  FULLY  = 
1       ILLUSTRATED  1 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiir 


T 


|HIS  work  contains  a  discriminating  collection  of  what  may 
be  considered  the  Gems  from  all  the  poets.  Only  rep- 
resentative productions  are  used,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
the  very  highest  class  of  literature.  It  contains  choice 
poems  for  all  moods,  all  occasions,  and  will  surely  please  every 
one.  It  is  the  only  low-priced  collection  of  poems  fK/ly  illustrated. 
In  fact,  it  is  more  completely  illustrated  than  any  similar  work 
ever  issued,  either  high-priced  or  low-priced;  each  page  has  one 
or  more  illustrations.  The  designing  and  engraving  of  the  illus- 
trations alone  cost  at  least  $20,000.  The  pages  are  large — 1}/^  by 
10  inches — and  the  book  is  large  in  proportion.  In  addition  to 
the  large  list  of  poems  by  the  masters  of  literature  and  their 
superb  illustrations  the  work  contains  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  portraits  and  biogfraphies  of  popular  poets. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  AITHORS  REPRESENTED 


WHITTIER 

BRYANT 

RILEY 

SWINBURNE 

DANTE 

TENNYSON 


SCHILLER 

SHAKSPERE 

LONQFELLOW 

POE 

BURNS 

MOORE 


Ml  ETON 

ANQELO 

POPE 

SCOTT 

LOWELL 

HOLLAND 


HOOD 

SHELLEY 

WORDSWORTH 

HOWE 

BYRON 

EMERSON 


We  feel  free  in  saying  that  no  better  value  has  ever  been  oftered  by  any 
paper  than  this  great  work,  and  Farm  and  Freside  one  year,  for  40  cents. 


40  Cents 


We  Will  Send  Tliis  Book,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 

(  When  this  offrr  is  atcepled  the  club-raiser  may  Aniv  either  Ihf  rerjul'ir  cash  commissiun 
or  the  name  7iiay  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  reward  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside.    Postage  paid  by  us.    Order  by  Premium  No.  26. 


The  Peerless  Pictures 

OA'  HEAVY  ART'PAPER  20  by  25  INCHES  IN  SIZE 

Any  THREE  of  the  Pictures  Listed  Below  Given  as  a 
Reward  for  Sending  Two  Yearly  Subscriptions 
(new  or  renewal)  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

ANY  ONE  OF  THE  PICTURES  LISTED  BELOW,  AND  THE 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  35  CENTS  


No.  796 


THE  HORSE  FAIR 


Size  -II  by  2o  iuiUes 


'yf^  The  Peerless  series  of  pictures,  including  the  margins,  are  20 
^i^t—*  bj' 25  inches  in  size.  Without  the  margins  they  are  about 
16  by  20  inches,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  subject. 

^  'T^'X/ 1  C  These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the  very  latest  and  most 
*^  '-^L^  tasty  style.  They  are  not  cheap  cbromos  or  attempts 
at  color  reproduction,  which  usually  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals. 


r^     Grand  Reproductions  of  Famous  Paintings 


IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
PHARAOH'S  HORSES 
QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS 
AFTER  WORK 
CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 
DEFIANCE,  or  STAQ  AT  BAY 
KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs) 
THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS 
PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 
THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES 
CAN'T  YOU  TALK 
WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 
THE  HORSE  FAIR 


Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 


by  Murillo 
by  Herring 
by  Lefter 
by  Holhies 
by  Mimkariiy 
by  Landseer 
by  Holmes 
by  Koller 
by  Stuart 
by  Seliopin 
by  Holntea 
by  Rieger 
by  Bonheur 


Prem. 
Prem. 
Prem. 
Prem. 
Prem. 
Prem. 
Prem. 
Prem. 
Prem. 
Prem. 
Prem. 
Prem. 
Prem. 


No.  784 
No.  785 
No.  786 
No.  787 
No.  788 
No.  789 
No.  790 
No.  791 
No.  792 
No.  793 
No.  794 
No.  795 
No.  796 


No.  789 


DEFIANCE 


Size  2U  by  luches 


This  is  the  first  time  that  faithful  copies  of  the  world's  greatest  works  of 
art  have  been  reproduced  so  they  could  be  offered  on  such  popular  terms. 


SO  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  any  Two  of  these  Pictures  for 

(  When  this  offer  is  aci  epteil  the  rlub-raiser  may  hare  either  the  reijutur  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

rj  O  rj  Any  THREE  of  these  Pictures,  Your  Choice,  Given  as  a  Pre- 
r"  IV L-  C   mium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.   Entire  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.   A  beautiful  twelve-page  circular  giving  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  paintings  sent  FREE  on  request.    Write  to-day. 


^    Postage  pau.    u.  Address  RARM  AIVD  fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio  ^ 


Mat  1,  1900 
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'*ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

The  De  taval  Cream  Separators  weio  first  and 
have  always  been  kei)t  best.  They  have  always 
led  in  imjjrovements,  which  imitating  machines 
must  await  the  expii  atiou  of  pat'cnts  to  use.  The 
•jOTii  Centiuiv  imiH'ovements  give  them  still 
gi'eatcr  capacity  aiul  elliciency.  They  are  im- 
measurably superior  to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  employed  in  the  separation  of 
cream— saving  .if:5.on  to  $r>.00  per  eow  per  year 
over  any  other  centrifugal  method,  and  $5.00  to 
SKJ.oo  over  any  setting  system. 

There  are  over  200,000  I)e  Laval  machines  in 
use— ten  times  all  others  combined.  Machines 
are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes— from  $50  to  SfSOO. 
Send  for  new  1900  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


KuiKlulnli  Si  Cniiul  Sta., 

<;Hlt'.v«JO. 


74  Curtlaiidt  Stpt't't, 
NHW  YORK. 


Goshen" Tmnk® 

Represent  Honest 
Tank  Valuom 


and  these  are  the  reasons  wlij- 


;  They  are  mndo  of  the 
«t  heiivy  K;»ivuiilzcd 
Htc-cl;  they  Hliiiply  cui»- 
iiot  wiirp,  Mwell  or  to 
pLeoctt  Troin  drying  imt; 
heavy  iron  bound  edges 
protect  them  I'roDi  bend- 
ing or  dentin:;. 

AHTI-SEPTiG 

  there  is  noplace  for  disease 

germs  in  tht-se  taulcs.  Pure  water  nmkes  jrood  millc  and 
butter;  prevents  many  diseases,  hoj^  cholera,  etc.  Don't 
buy  until  you  get  our"48  page  catalogue,  ^ent  FJCKK. 

Kelly  Foundry  and  Machiae  Co.  12  Purl  St.,  Qoshen,  lod. 


A  RARE  COMBINATlOtN 


't'-:^.,^ypi  P'  -  mn  (ijiUii  n  i 

l)i  G)C^G)CQ  'TDTT  1  Jl  ITTT  I  il  .(fi 
ii ,  (90)  (QQ)  \  ]  )  )  '  ni  0  r  IL  11  ^  f U 


HARTMAM 


STEEL  ROD 
  PICKET  FENCE. 

BesiandhandtiomeatforlawnSf  parka^  cemeteries^  school  grounds 
— anytlilD^*  -  Send  tor  our  free  catalogue — know  more  about  It. 

HARTMAM  M'F'O.  CO.,  BOX  26  ELL  WOOD  CITV,  PA. 

Or  Kouiii  XX,  80a  Broudwiiy,  jNew  York  City. 


CRESCENT  EENCE 

will  last  a  lifetime-   Composed  of  all  large  wires  and 
steel  stays.   Catalogue  and  prices  free.  Address 

THE  C.  M.  FENCE  STAY  CO.,  II  Canal  St..  Covington,  Ohio. 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost. 


A  Labor  Saver. 


»A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  the 

HAND  GULTIVATOit 

than  three  men  can  do  with  conmion  hoes. 

PlowA«  boeR,  cultivates — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoafrent 
in  your  town  send  $1.35  for  B.imple  delivered  and  terms  to  agonts. 

Ulrich  Mfg.Co.,43RiverSt.,Rock  Falls, III. 


VICTORTArWAGONS 

Strongest,  most  durable,  all-metal  wheels,  wide 
tires.  Axles,  houndu,  bolsters,  etc.,  of  thoroughly 
seasoned  woods.    Cost  oiie-haM*  less  Chan 

Positively  guaranteed. 
Write   for  description 
and  prices. , 

GEO.  ERTELCO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Don't  Pay  High  Prices 

TOOUR  DEALER. 

You  con  buy  tlie 

^^ffiUdvance  Fence 

aireot  from  us  at  wholesale  prices.  It's  a  first-class 
Cenc©  in  every  way.    Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  116  Old  St.,  Peoria,  lU. 

GOOD  CIDER 

C!ear,Pure,  Long:  Keeping:  Cider 

and  more  of  it  from  the  ^tnall  aiDOitnt  of 
apples  can  only  be  secured  liy  using  a 

Hydraulic  Cider  Press 

Maile  iD  varioua  size^,  baail  and  power. 
Tte  only  press  awarded  inodul  and  di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair.  CataTo^iie 
and  prictf-list   sent  free  upon  rpfjuf^t. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfc.  Co., 
6  Main  St.,  Ht.  GUead,  Ohio. 

Send  for  a  large  Cat> 
alDtrnc  of  tbe  (ielebrii- 
tt  d  "DeUroacn" 

V.VKI.Mil.K  FlllCTIOX 

Ff.i-.I)  Saw-Mills, Sliin- 
glH-Alills,  Planers, 
Hay-Pressps,  Grinding-Mills,  Water- Wheels,  etc. 
Our  Saw-Mill  is  warranted  to  eut  over  '2,000  feet 
of  board  hnuber  in  ten  hours  with  -J-horse  power. 
Prices  low,  and  we  pay  the  freiirlit. 

DeLOACH  MILL  MAHUFACTURING  CO., 
300  Highland  Avenue,      -     Atlanta,  Georgia. 

CnnD  f^nnn  reasons  why  you  ehonld  buy 
lUUIl  UUUU  BUCCIES  direct  from  oar  factory 

1st— YOU  SAVE  the  DE.\Lp;US'  PKOFIT. 
2d — Yougc'lallcQSlom  111 iidt-& best  material. 
3d — You  get  our  TWO  J^-^r  guaraui.'e.  > 
4ih — You  pay  only  afit- r  examining.  Our$23  f 
Bugi?y  $47Surreyor$36TopPamily\Vagon  ' 
ar«  wonders  for  cheapness.  4  tired  Hliecli 

$6."25.  Buggy  Tops  86. 25,  Harness  S3.95.  Cat  log  free.  Purchasers  can 
become  successful  agents  aided  by  our  private  sullingiustructions. 
U.S.  BUCCY  &  CART  CO.  P  SO.  Cincinnati,  O. 

mMaol  rOOR  0M)"|  Tlie  VEltV  BEST  Feed  for 
i*lCdl  LpkoCESsJ  liorsf!S,cows,  slieep,liO};9, 
fowls,  etc.  Healtli,  strength  anil  proiluctive 
liower  to  animals.  Are  you  feeding  it'.'  t'lieap 
est  feed  in  the  luarket.  For  Oil  Meal  or  Linseeti  oil  anil 
White  Lead,  ask  for  "  Thompson's,"  or  get  circulars  and 
prices.    Thompson  &  To.,  509  W.  Diamond  St..  Allegheny,  I'a. 


ALUIVIINUM  CREAM  SEPARATORS"UP  TO  OAT C'CHURN?,, 


[On  10  days'  trial;dairymen  investigate  before  ffl 
[yQ3j_t>uy:  product  increas^'d  20  pfT  cont.  sjj 


CATLS  FREE.GIB50M-STEWART M'F'G.CO.GIBSONIA ,PA. 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


RAISING  RAPE 

I HAVE  been  asked  to  write  a  little  about 
raising  rape.  I  sliall  sow  about  fifty  acres 
the  coming  season,  anil  I  will  give  a  few 
hints  as  to  niy  way  of  doing  it.  In  the  first 
place,  get  a  field  of  blue-grass  pasture  next 
to  the  one  where  you  wish  to  sow  rape. 
Have  your  rape-fleld  well  covered  with  barn- 
yard manure  if  possible,  and  plow  as  early 
as  you  can.  Eoll  the  ground  and  harrow  it 
two  or  three  times  to  get  it  in  fine  condition. 
In  a  few  days,  or  after  each  jain,  harrow 
again,  once  for  each  time  it  rains,  after  the 
soil  i.s  dry  enough  to  cultivate.  Tliis  will 
kill  all  the  foul  weeds  and  put  the  soil  in  the 
same  condition  that  you  would  to  produce 
forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  tlie  acre. 
I  sow  broadcast  about  five  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre  from  May  1,5th  to  June  1st.  If 
sown  after  this  I  would  drill  in  rows 
twenty-ei.i;lit  inches  apart,  and  use  two  and 
one  half  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

Any  time  after  the  first  of  .Tune  we  are 
liable  to  get  dry  weather,  but  if  one  will 
cultivate  it  about  twice  where  sown  in  rows 
it  will  insure  against  drought  later  on,  give 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  produce  a  crop  that  will  make  $20  of 
finished  mutton,  pork  or  beef  to  tl^  acre, 
besides  enriching  the  soil  $5  an  acre. 

My  reason  for  having  a  field  of  blue-grass 
next  to  the  rape  is  to  counteract  the  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  and  make  a  more  perfect 
ration  from  using  the  two  at  the  same  time. 
Last  season,  for  instance,  I  purchased  fifty 
yearling  Shropshire  rams  that  had  been 
poorly  wintered.  They  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  pounds  each  on  July 
1st.  I  turned  them  on  rape,  with  access  to  a 
blue-grass  field,  and  fed  them  grain  ration  of 
corn  and  oats,  one  half  pound  a  head  each 
day.  On  October  1st  they  weighed  one 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds  each.  The  gain 
would  have  been  greater  with  the  same 
number  of  lambs  or  wethers. 

There  is  not  a  flock  of  lambs  grown  for 
mutton  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois  or 
Michigan  but  could  be  finished  to  a  higher 
average  weight  from  September  1st  to  De- 
cember 1st  in  thi  s  way  than  by  feeding  all  the 
long  winter  months  and  until  May.  The  farm 
could  winter  two  good  breeding-ewes  for 
what  it  C0|Sts  to  fatten  one  lamb  in  winter. 
Feed  them  grain  while  on  rape  pasture,  and 
get  better  profits  and  in  a  shorter  time.— L. 
S.  Dunham,  in  the  Shepherd's  Bulletin. 

MINNESOTA  CREAMERIES 

Minnesota  has  700  creameries,  which  re- 
ceive the  milk  of  380,000  cows,  from  54,000 
patrons,  and  m'ake  therefrom  a  butter  prod- 
uct of  61,000,000  pounds,  of  which  48,000,000 
pounds  are  shipped  to  Eastern  markets  and 
sold  as  extras,  much  of  it  at  one  to  two  cents 
above  the  highest  market  quotation.  These 
700  creameries,  representing  a  capital  of 
$2,800,000,  handle  1,350,000,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  annum,  and  after  expending 
$1,100,000  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  make 
a  product  from  which  they  realize  $10,450,- 
008,  of  which  $8,400,000  net  is  returned  to 
the  54,000  patrons  in  payment  of  the  butter- 
fat  taken  from  the  milk.— Farm  Journal. 

HIS  TROUBLES  WITH  TURKEYS 

I  have  heard,  dozens  of  times,  women  say 
that  turkeys  were  difficult  to  raise.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  is  true.  But  the  madam 
with  the  eighty  turkeys  said  that  the  .difiB- 
culty  often  arose  from  neglect  and  forget- 
fulness.  I  o'nly  have  her  word  for  it.  I 
don't  know.  I  never  raised,  personally,  a 
turkey  in  all  my  born  days.  Mrs.  Agricola 
attends  the  poultry.  The  trouble  which  I 
have  occasionally  results  from  my  efforts  to 
borrow  the  poultry  money.  That  seems  to 
be  enough.- The  Corn  Belt. 


FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tire.s,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quinoy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-ineh  tire,  and  sold  for  only  |21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empiie 
Miiniifactunng  Co.,  Quiiiey,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  W/ien  t/tis  ojf'er  is  accepted  tli<-  •■hih-r:tis:-r  niati  liaee  either  the  regular  cash  ctmimission 
ur  til''  ji'd'ir  tu:'!/  be  cuaiiteU  in  a  clitic) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bii/iinrs  mul 
stores  for  twenty-live  to  forty  ct^iits  each,  hut  in 
order  to  increase  the  demiiiul  for  ourpapiT  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valunblc  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  oiler  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  desci  i]itioiis  and  din-ctions — as  the  number 
Of  yards  of  iii.'ifcri.il  ifiinired.  the  niiinber  and 
names  of  the  ditliTi'iil  pirrcs  in  the  piiticni,  how 
to  cut  and  111  :iinl  imi  ilir  u:imi(Mi(.  Ui'^i'ilii-i-— are 
sent  with  each  |j;ilh'i  ii,  irith  n  imiun-  n/  iliciinr- 
mciil  to  (JO  hij.  These  patterns  are  eoiiipiel.i'  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separa/'  pattern 


I  for  rm-ij  .■iinr/lc  piece  of  the  dress.  All  order.s 
;  filled  promiitly. 

Foi'  ladies,  .tiive  IIUST  nic-isiuc  in  inehes.  For 
SlvIKT  |)att(  iii.  u'ivc  WA  1ST  nirasme  in  inehes. 
Foi'  misses,  Ijnys,  i;irls  or  childien,  give  both 
BliKAKT  ineasuie  in  inches  and  ntfn  in  years. 
Oi'dcr  |iatlcrns  )iy  tlicii'  uunilHTs. 

S:ilislaci  inn  'ii i ;i i  :i  i il ci m  1  oi'  iiiiiiicy  refunded. 

To  jfi  r.UST  ;iimI  IS  K  ICS  ST  mi-a.-iiirc.  i.ut  the 
tapc-nicasine  xVLL  ot  the  uayaroniid  the  body, 
over  tlie  dn^ss,  close  inider  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

I'listarjn  one  eetit  KXTJIA  uii  tikirt,  tea-goirn  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


FREE 


We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for 
TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FREE 


No.  7878.— LADIES'  Shirt-waist 
WITH  APPLIED  Yoke  in  .Scal- 
loped OUTLi-ME.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust. 


No.  7861.— LADIES'  Shirt-waist 
WITH  Flain  ok  Plaited  Back. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust. 


No.  7834.— Ladies'  Fanct 

Shirt-waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust. 
No.  7838.— Misses' Size.  lOc. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  7903.— Ladies'  Fodr-piece 
Plaited  Skirt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 
No.  7926.— Misses'  Plaited  Skirt. 

Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years.   11  cents. 


.    No.  7955.— Misses'  Box- 
flaited  Skirt  with  Apron 
Overskirt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 
No.  7952.— Ladies'  Size.  11c. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  Inches, 
waist. 


No.  7764.— Ladies'  Wrapper  with 
Gathered  Wattead. 
,  11  cents. 

/  Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
'  bust. 


jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii: 

1  Any  THREE  pat=| 
i  terns  given  free  ~ 
I  for  a  club  of  TWO  = 
:  yearly  subscr!p=  | 
:  tions  to  the  Farm  | 
E  and  Fireside.  = 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiir 


No.  7947.-  Ladies'  Fancy  Waist.   IO  cents. 

Sizes,  3i,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  Imst. 
No.  7!i:i2.— Ladies'  Panul  Skii:i'.    11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  23  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  70.W.— Ladies'  Tea-gown.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  aud  44  inches  bust. 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS 

AT  THE  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Xew 
York  Horticultural  Society  Pro- 
fessor S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  New  York 
experimental  station,  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "Xew  varieties  of  fruits  not  yet 
introduced."  Among  the  new  and  desir- 
able varieties  of  apples  he  spoke  of  the 
Arctic,  which  is  now  being  planted  in  the 
Champlain  valley  in  a  small  way.  It  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  American  apples.  It 
somewhat  resembles  the  Baldwin  in  appear- 
ance. The  quality  is  good  and  the  tree  is 
productive.  Another  apple  now  being  intro- 
duced is  the  Bismarck.  It  is  an  early  bearer, 
good  size  and  fair  quality,  but  is  not  a 
dessert-apple.  The  Greenville  is  a  very 
handsome  apple,  and  seems  to  be  worth  try- 
ing. The  Ingram  is  a  new  apple  that  is  a 
success  in  the  West.  It  is  being  largely 
planted  for  the  export  trade.  The  Ontario 
is  a  seedling  of  the  Northern  Spy  and 
Wagener.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  good  apple 
for  Northern  latitudes.  The  Rome  Beauty 
can  be  safely  recommended  for  general 
planting  in  southeastern  New  York,  where 
spraying  is  practised.  It  bears  annually, 
and  has  an  established  reputation  in  market. 
It  is  not  a  strong  grower,  and  should  be  top- 
worked  on  other  varieties.  It  is  a  good 
dessert-apple.  The  New  York  Imperial  is 
in  demand  as  an  export  apple.  It  is  an  early 
and  ahundant  bearer  and  excellent  keeper. 
Among  the  Japan  plums  the  Burbank, 
Abundance  and  Red  June  have  proved  the 
best  for  the  market.  The  Wickson  is  the 
largest,  but  the  flavor  is  not  high.  It  is  not 
an  early  bearer,  but  is  more  productive  as  it 
gets  older.  Camphell's  Early  grape  ripens 
between  Moore's  Early  and  the  Worijen. 
The  flavor  is  better  when  left  on  vines  for 
some  time  after  ripening;  it  is  worthy  of 
trial.  The  Vergennes  grape  is  winning 
favor;  it  is  edible  in  October  and  keeps 
until  Christmas.  It  is  not  a  strong  grower. 
— Vick's  Magazine. 

A. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS  NOTICED 

The  Study  of  Breeds.  By  Thomas  Shaw, 
professor  of  animal  husbandry  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  formerly  professor  of  agriculture 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  editor 
the  "Canadian  Live  Stock  Journal."  This  great 
work  gives  the  origin  and  history  of  all  the  ped- 
igreed breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  now  found 
in  America  in  a  manner  at  once  brief,  compre- 
hensive and  in  regular  sequence.  It  also  deals 
with  their  present  distribution.  It  treats  of  the 
characteristics  of  each  breed,  showing  relative 
size,  adaptability,  early  maturity,  feeding  and 
breeding  qualities  and  uses  in  crossing  and  grad- 
ing. It  also  gives  relative  milk  production  in 
cattle  and  wool  production  in  sheep.  It  gives  the 
recognized  standards  or  scales  of  points  where 
these  exist,  and  where  they  do  not  standards  are 
submitted.  It  is  a  summary  of  condensations 
stated  in  a  manner  at  once  clear,  concise,  com- 
prehensive and  exact.  The' time  occupied  in  pre- 
paring this  book  has  covered  a  large  portion  of 
twelve  years.  Illustrations  are  given  of  male  and 
lemale  animals  of  each  breed  that  are  true  to  the 
type.  For  farmer,  breeder  or  student  the  book 
is  the  one  complete  and  reliable  guide.  Upward 
of  400  pages,  nearly  100  full-page  plates ;  cloth, 
12mo.  Price,  post-paid,  §1.50.  For  sale  by  Orange 
Judd  Company,  publishers,  52  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Pkoduction  and  Marketing  of  AVool. 
By  Herbert  W.  Mumford.  A  timely  and  valuable 
bulletin  on  the  wool  industry  from  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station,  Agricultural  College,  Mich- 
igan. Free. 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

D.  A.  Mount,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.  Pine-Tree  Farm 
catalogue  of  pure-bred  poultry. 

The  J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Freeport,  111.  Annual 
guide  and  catalogue  of  thoroughbred  poultry. 

A.  B.  Kalkamier,  Farmington,  N.  Y.  "The 
Broom-Corn  Trade  Directory  and  Growers' 
Guide."  Price  50  cents. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass.  Illustrated 
circular  of  information  about  ginsengs,  and  cul- 
tural directions.  Price  10  cents. 

Edward  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  vehicles  and  harness 
sold  direct  from  factory  to  customer. 

Wood  Brothers,  Chicago,  111.  Facts  and  Figures 
of  Chicago  Live  Stock  Trade  for  Twenty-two 
Years.  Free  to  those  interested  in  live  stock. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  spraying-pumps,  well-pumps, 
force-pumps,  nozzles  and  spraying-machines,  con- 
taining directions  for  spraying  and  formulas  for 
mixtures. 

A. 

N.  E.  A. 

Reduced  rates  via  Queen  and  Crescent  Koute 
from  all  points  north  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  account 
the  great  National  Educational  Association  meet- 
ing in  July.  Free  books.  W.  C.  Rinearson, 
6.P.A.,  Cincinnati. 


A  NEW  WARRANTY 

Champion 

Binders 
Mowers 

All  warranties  furnished  by  makers  of  Binders  and  Mowers  state  that  the  machines  are  durable,  well 
made,  and  of  good  material,  and  give  the  purchaser  one  day's  trial  to  determine  all  this.  What  can  be  told 
about  the  durability  of  a  machine  by  using  it  one  day? 

But  how  about  its  work  in  the  field?  Something  can  be  told  about  this,  but  there  isn't  one  word  about 
it  in  the  warranty — only  some  directions  about  what  the  purchaser  is  to  do  when  the  machine  does  not  work 
well.    Isn't  this  singular? 

How  about  wasting  grain  between  the  binder  deck  and  the  elevator;  about  lack  of  power  when  com- 
pressing the  bundle?  How  about  the  loss  of  power  on  the  push  bar  Mower  when  cutting  tough  grass?  Just  at 
the  time  you  need  the  most  power  you  have  the  least. 

In  their  advertising  all  makers  claim  to  have  a  device  for  keeping  the  knife  and  pitman  in  line,  but  only 
the  CHAMPION  MOWER  has  it,  and  others  dare  not  put  it  in  the  warranty.  The  purchaser  of  a 
CHAMPION  BINDER  or  MOWER  gets  a  printed  warranty  containing  the  clauses  for  the  protection  of 
the  purchaser  found  in  other  warranties,  and  in  addition  the  following  clauses  which  are  not  found  in 
the  warranties  given  by  any  other  makers: 

"The  eccentric  wheel  on  the  CHAMPION  Binder  is  warranted  to  give  a 
gain  of  16  2-3  per  cent,  in  power  for  binding.  The  force  feed  elevator  on  the 
CHAMPION  Binder  is  warranted  to  waste  less  grain  than  the  elevator  on 
any  other  Binder.  The  master  wheels  on  the  CHAMPION  Draw  Cut  Mower 
are  warranted  not  to  lift  from  the  ground  when  the  cutter  bar  meets  an 
obstruction.  The  cutter  bar  on  the  CHAMPION  Draw  Cut  Mower  is  war- 
ranted to  be  adjustable,  so  that  the  outer  end  may  be  brought  forward  to 
keep  the  cutter  bar  in  line  with  the  pitman,  and  the  sections  may  be  kept 
always  properly  centered  in  the  guards." 

Think  of  it.  These  are  the  important  features  on  Binders  and  Mowers.  No  other  machines  contain 
them.  No  other  manufacturer  dare  warrant  his  machines  to  contain  them.  If  'any  salesman  offers  to  add  to 
his  warranty,  beware  of  him.  He  is  trying  to  fool  you.  A  warranty  is  of  no  value  except  it  is  in  exact  form 
as  issued  by  the  company,  and  if  changed  in  any  way  the  company  is  not  bound  by  it,  nor  is  it  any  protection 
to  the  purchaser. 

The  factory  in  which  CHAMPION  Binders 
and  Mowers  are  made  was  established  fifty 
years  ago.  More  patents  for  the  improve- 
ment of  CHAMPION  Binders  and  Mowers 
have  been  taken  out  in  the  last  five  years 
than  for  all  other  Binders  and  Mowers  put 
together.  The  CHAMPION  Binders  and 
Mowers  are  the  modern  machines.  Many 
thousand  agents  are  selling  them  all  over 
the  world. 

The  Warder,  Bushnell  &  Glessner  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  Oi      Manufacturers  of  Champion  Binders,  Mowers  and  Reapers,  CHICAGOi 


Hrtistic  monuittms 


5?.\v?l?iTSnes  in  m\u  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Eartb.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
77lkifA  Rt*AM4»A  is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
VSPnilV  Dl  Vllilv  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  fioui  $-iM)  to  §4.000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  inlorniation.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gations.  We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

CDe  monumental  Bronze  €o.,  «ikiT«'£'^?5TfS^' 


WHY  NOT  PROTECT 


YOUR  BUILDINGS 

Against  LIGHTNING, 
FIRE   AND  WATER? 
Buildings  covered  with  steel  are  never  struck  by  lightning!  Our 
new  Catalogue  tells  how  to  put  on  STEEL  ROOFING,  SIDING 
(imitation  pine  weatherboarding  and  pressed  brick).   Celling  (fancy 
and  plain).    Lath,  Galvanized  Eave-Troughs.  Conductor-Pipes, 
'     etc.   Our  Steel  Coverings  last  a  lifetime.   AVrite  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  A  2-cent  stamp  may  save  you  SlOO. 

PORTER   STEEL   ROORIING  CO., 
CoTered  with  Steel  Kooflng  nod  Pressed-Ilrlrk  SiiUn;.       <  F..l!ilill»hed  ISUO.)        41  W.  Front  St.,  CIXCINNATI,  OHIO. 


TRICYCLES  BELOW  GOSJ 

5nnn  high  grade  guaranteed 
9UUU  3IACHI>£S  with  best 
equipment  must  be  clOBed  out. 
1900  Models,  best  makes.  $1 1  to 
•99  &  "98  Models,  high  grade  $8  to  $13 
SOO  Secondhand  Wltee/s 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new. 
4i8  to  ^10.  Great  Factory  Cleat-iiig 
Sate  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anyipfiere  on  trial  witliout  a  cent  In 
advance.  EARM  A  BICYCLE 
distributing  Catalogues  for  us.  Many 
earned  a  wheel  last  year.  Our  1900 
proposition  is  even  more  liberaL 
Write  at  once  for  ovir  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer.    Address  Dept.  43  B. 

MEAD  GYGLE  COm  Chicago 


A  WOMAN'S  WEW  GAME 

is  to  enclose  fowls  witU  Page  Poultry  Fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIKE  FE>'CE  CO..  .\drlan,  Mich. 


ill  I  li  llll 


SILVERWARE 

48  PIECES 


FREE 


This  bandBome  and  valuable  Silverware  will  be 
given  free  to  every  person  wlio  will  help  us  to  quickly  ad- 
vertise Howard's  Vegetable  Fills,  a  sure  and  safe 
cure  for  Constipation,  Indigestion  and  Torpid  Liver.  We 
have  contracted  with  a  leaaing  silverware  Co.  for  large  quantity  ot  these  goods  and  give  them  away  to  introduce 
our  pills.  You  can  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  Write  today  and  we  will  send  you  six  boxes  of  our  pills 
postpaid.  Sell  them  at  25c.  each  and  remit  us  $1.50  and  we  will  send  you  at  once  12  tea  spoons  together  with  our 
offer  of  12  forks,  12  knives  and  12  table  spoons  same  day  money  is  received.  The  silverware  is  made  with  latest 
pattern  and  fully  warranted  to  wear  for  years.   HOWARD  DKDG  CO.,  88  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
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TERMS 


50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
:  24  NUMBERS 


AMONG  THE  FOOT-HILLS 
OF  THE  ROCKIES 

BY  H.  A.  CRAFTS 

»ii  E  lower 
foot-hills  of 
the  Rocky  moiiii- 
taiiis  lie  in  long 
parallel  ridges 
like  ocean  bil- 
lows, the  hollows 
of  which  are 
grassy  glades.  In 
height  they  seldom  exceed 
one  hundred  feet,  and  from 
crest  to  crest  it  may  be  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
substances  entering  into 
their  composition  are  of 
almost  infinite  variety. 
There  is  red,  white,  gray 
and  brown  sandstone, 
limestone,  fire-clay,  gyp- 
sum, etc.,  which  are  found 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
builder.  But  the  chief  im- 
portance of  these  hills  i.s 
I  the,  excellent  pasturage 
they  afford.  The  more 
rocky  hillsides  are  some- 
what scant  of  herbage,  but 
the  glades  are  carpeted 
with  fine,  soft  grasses,  buf- 
falo-grass predominating ; 
while  in  the  narrow 
gulches,  where  springs 
bubble  up  and  the  mois- 
ture from  the  hillsides  settles,  there  are 
rank  growths  of  grass,  reeds  and  long- 
stemmed  wild  flowers  growing  shoulder- 
high. 

While  the  grass  flourishes  upon  the  hill- 
sides, as  it  does  during  the  spring-time  and 
early  summer,  the  cattle  feed  but  little  upon 
these  spots  of  more  luxuriant  vegetation, 
frequenting  them  only  to  slake  their  thirst 
at  the  springs  or  to  brush  the  flies  from  their 
backs  against  the  protruding  branches.  For 
shade  during  the  heat  of 
summer  they  seek  the 
quaking  asp  or  cotton- 
wood  groves  that  grow 
higher  up  in  the  glades, 
through  which,  while  the 
sun  is  on  high,  sweep 
cooling  breezes  blowing 
up  from  the  plains  and 
through  the  clefts  in  the 
hills.  But  when  heat  and 
drought  of  late  sumfner, 
the  frosts  of  autumn  and 
constant  grazing  have  had 
their  effect,  the  cattle  love 
to  browse  in  the  quiet, 
sheltered  dells,  where 
the  sun  shines  warmly 
and  the  brisk  breezes  of 
winter  are  broken  by  the 
surrounding  cliffs.  And 
more  welcome  still  are 
these  spots  when  snow 
has  fallen  and  lies  at  con- 
siderable depths  on  the 
hills.  Then,  so  long  as 
the  tall  grasses  and  reedy 
stalks  last,  the  cattle  are 
not  put  to  it  to  "rustle" 
for  a  living.  For  night 
shelter,  too,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  the  cat- 
tle prefer  these  secluded 
nooks  to  the  best-con- 
structed sheds  or  corrals. 
The  southern  exposures 
of  the  steep,  rocky  cliffs 
doubtless  absorb  eonsider- 
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able  heat  from  the  sun  during  the  day,  and 
hold  it  in  reserve  during  the  night  to  temper 
the  rigors  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
and  make  the  long  winter  nights  more  toler- 
able to  the  unhoused  brutes. 

Charming  views,  indeed,  these  low  hills 
and  narrow  valleys  present,  especially  when 
spring,  summer  or  autumn  throws  its  soft 
witchery  over  the  landscape !  In  spring  and 
summer  clothed  in  softest  greens,  and  in  the 
more  sober  period  of  the  year  in  softest 


browns,  blending  finely  with  the  delicate 
giays  and  reds  of  the  rocky  outcroppings, 
and  even  with  the  red  clays  that  form  the 
soils  of  many  of  the  hilly  slopes.  It  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  these  long  ridges  that 
they  are  sloping  to  the  east,  but  on  the  west 
are  quite  precipitous,  as  if  broken  sharply 
off  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  Nature 
in  the  remote  ages  of  the  past,  showing,  in 
heights  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet,   the  various   strata  composing  the 
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material  formation  of  the 
hills.  Far  away,  both 
north  and  south,  these 
pictured  walls  stretch  in 
gentle  undulations,  sur- 
passing in  variegation  of 
color,  the  blending  of  tints 
and  arrangement  of  light 
and  shadow  the  highest 
work  of  art. 

And  there  are  no  waste 
places  to  mar  the  exquis- 
ite beauty  of  the  land- 
scape ;  no  frowning  crags 
or  malarial  swamps;  no 
•barren  wastes  or  dark 
and  cavernous  recesses. 
Through  narrow  clefts 
or  canons  that  at  inter- 
vals break  the  continuity 
of  the  ridges  are  caught 
glimpses  of  the  plains 
stretching  fkr  eastward 
until  they  meet  the  sky, 
dotted  with  town  or  ham- 
let, inlaid  with  the  fine 
mosaics  of  husbandry, and 
beyond  rolling  afar  off 
like  the  swell  of  a  brown 
and  boundless  ocean. 

Over  and  beyond  the 
crests  of  the  ridges  to  the 
westward  rise  the  secon- 
dary foot-hills,  so  to 
speak,  whi(?h  anywhere 
outside  of  Colorado  would 
no  doubt  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  mountains.   They  are  quite 
distinct  in  formation  from  the  first  foot-hills. 
To  be  sure,  they  form  ridges,  but  these 
ridges  are  veritable  mountain  ranges.  Some 
of  the  hills  are  bald,  others  rise  into  ragged, 
pointed  crags,  while  others  are  flat  or  round 
on  top  and  crowned  by  a  fine  growth  of 
pines.   Delightful  vistas  often  break  upon 
the  sight,  as,  wandering  up  or  down  these 
glades,  we  come  suddenly  opposite  one  of 
those  passes  or  canons   segregating  the 
ridges  just  described.  It 
is  as  if  the  curtain  had 
been  suddenly  lifted  from 
a  beautiful  painting. 
Just  be.yond  the  pass 
rises  the  fair  slopes  of  a 
grassy  hillside,  seamed 
here  and  there  by  an  out- 
cropping of  rock,  and 
dotted  by  hardy  pines. 

The  eye  climbs  far  up  be- 
fore the  crest  is  reached, 
where  the  dark  pine 
groves  stand  against  the 
deep  blue  sky,and  catches 
the  shimmer  of  sunshine 
as  it  flitters  in  fine  shafts 
through  the  foliage  of  the 
pines.  Richness,  brill- 
iancy and  purity  are  its 
characteristics ;  and  to 
still  heighten  the  effect 
there  are  cattle  feeding 
everywhere— on  hillside 
and  in  gulch,  in  valley 
and  upon  mountain-top — 
their  sleek  sides  glisten- 
ing in  the  full  tide  of  a 
summer's  sun.  For  a  ver- 
ity the  cattle  are  "upon 
a  thousand  hills ;"  and 
here,  in  fact,  are  Colora- 
do's most  choice  pasture- 
lands.  Sun,  air,  water, 
shelter,  shade  and  forage, 
all  are  found  here,  and 

[(■ONCLUDKD  ON  PAGE  20 
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DISCUSSING  the  farmer's  share  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  export  trade  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock,  chief  of  the  section  of  foreign 
markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
recently  said : 

"Our  sales  of  agricultural  products  abroad 
during  the  last  three  years  were  over  $500,- 
000,000  greater  than  in  the  preceding  three 
years,  1894-96.  This  enormous  gain  affords 
some  idea  of  the  possibilities  that  await  a 
further  development  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
port trade. 

"Wider  markets  are  becoming  not  only  an 
advantage,  but  a  necessity.  The  products 
of  our  farms,  like  the  products  of  our  fac- 
tories, are  increasing  far  beyond  our  own 
requirements,  and  the  surplus  thus  resulting 
must  be  disposed  of  abroad  or  we  shall  have 
a  constant  glut  in  the  home  market.  To 
avoid  such  a  condition  we  are  striving  as 
never  before  to  increase  our  shFpments  to 
foreign  countries.  We  are  searching  the 
world  over  to  find  new  markets  in  order  that 
the  American  farmer  may  have  a  readier 
and  more  profitable  sale  for  his  products. 


"Our  control  of  the  markets  of  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  will  mean  money  in  the  pockets 
of  our  farmers.  Under  normal  conditions 
these  two  islands  purchase  annually  §50,- 
000,000  worth  of  agricultural  produce,  chiefly 
breadstuffs  and  provisions,  and  practically 
all  of  this  trade  should  come  to  the  United 
States. 

"In  due  time  the  Philippines  also  will  fur- 
nish an  important  market  for  the  produce  of 
.Ajneriean  farms.  This  group  of  islands  is 
particularly  important  because  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  valuable  commerce  of  the  Orient. 
All  the  great  commercial  nations  are  ex- 
pectantly looking  toward  China,  with  her 
400,000,000  people,  as  the  most  promising 
field  for  trade  development  the  world  now 
offers.  The  American  farmer  wants  a  share 
in  that  trade.  With  a  commercial  foothold 
in  the  Philippines,  and  a  naval  base  there 
to  insure  the  protection  of  our  commerce  on 
the  Pacific,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  reach 
forth  into  the  coveted  markets  of  China, 
Japan  and  the  rest  of  Eastern  Asia. 


"The  foreign  trade  of  China,  Japan  and 
the  East  Indies,  even  under  the  present  un- 


developed conditions,  amounts  to  more  than 

$1,000,000,000  a  year,  and  of  this  vast  com- 
merce the  United  States  enjoys  less  than  ten 
per  cent.  The  possibilities  of  commercial 
expansion  in  this  direction  are  simply  enor- 
mous. Our  exporters  are  beginning  more 
fully  to  recognize  this  fact  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  results  already  obtained 
are  significant.  Five  years  ago  our  exports 
to  China  and  Japan  were  valued  at  little 
more  than  $12,000,000;  last  year  they 
amounted  to  nearly  $40,000,000.  Products  of 
the  farm  enter  extensively  into  this  rapidly 
growing  trade.  The  cotton-planter  of  the 
South  and  the  wheat-grower  of  the  North 
and  West  are  alike  benefited.  During  the 
last  year  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  of 
American  cotton  were  shipped  to  Japan,  as 
compared  with  only  11,000,000  pounds  five 
years  ago.  Our  exports  of  wheat-flour  to 
Asia  in  the  meantime  have  increased  from 
less  than  1,000,000  barrels  to  over  1,500,000. 
Many  other  agricultural  exports  of  the 
United  States  are  finding  a  new  and 
profitable  market  in  the  Orient,  and  all  in- 
dications point  to  the  development  there 
of  an  extensive  trade  in  the  products  of 
agriculture. 

<^ 

"The  farmer's  benefit  from  commercial 
expansion,  however,  is  not  measured  mere- 
ly by  the  larger  sale  of  his  own  produce 
abroad.  He  profits  nearly  as  much  from 
the  growing  exportation  of  manufactured 
wares.  The  increased  production  of  man- 
ufactures in  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  broadening  export  trade 
naturally  creates  a  larger  home  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  farm.  Every  additional 
pound  of  cotton  cloth  sent  to  Asia  means  a 
better  market  at  home  for  our  raw  cotton ; 
every  additional  pair  of  shoes  sold  abroad 
means  a  better  market  here  for  hides  of 
cattle,  and  so  on  through  the  long  list  of 
agricultural  products  that  form  the  ma- 
terials of  manufacture.  Then,  too,  all  the 
various  industries  that  are  extended  to  meet 
a  growing  export  demand  require  additional 
workmen,  and  these  workmen  must  be  fed 
from  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Thus  the 
American  farmer  finds  that  the  policy  of 
commercial  expansion  results  to  his  great 
advantage  in  the  home  market  as  well  as  in 
the  foreign  market." 


THE  statistician  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
a  statement  showing  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
world  for  the  five  years,  1895  to  1899.  This 
statement  includes  the  department's  first 
estimate  of  the  crop  of  1899  and  a  revision 
of  estimates  of  the  four  preceding  years. 


absorptive  capacity  of  the  markets  that  last 

year's  crop  may  prove  no  more  than  sufficient 
for  consumption  and  necessary  reserves. 

"A  fact  that  strikes  the  attention, 
especially  in  the  table  of  percentages,  is  that 
Europe,  which  produced  80,154,000  bushels 
less  wheat  in  1899  than  in  1898,  actually  pro- 
duced a  greater  percentage  of  the  total 
world's  crop  in  1899  than  in  the  previous 
year — 55.02  per  cent  in  1899  against  54.08  per 
cent  in  1898.  Moreover,  if  the  year  1897  be 
included  in  the  comparison,  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  trend  of  percentages  of  the  world's 
Crop  produced  on  the  European  continent 
in  the  years  1897,  1898  and  1899  has  been  in  a 
directly  opposite  direction  from  the  trend  of 
percentages  of  production  in  North  America. 
The  European  production,  which  reached 
the  low  point  of  51.85  per  cent  of  the  world's 
crop  in  1897,  rose  in  1898  to  54.08  per  cent, 
and  to  55.02  per  cent  in  1899;  the  North 
American  production,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  was  26.68  per  cent  of  the  world's  crop 
in  1897,  fell  in  1898  to  25.96  .per  cent,  and  in 
1899  to  22.83  per  cent.  This  opposing  trend 
of  production,  as  related  to  the  total  world's 
crop,  was  of  course  due,  in  a  small  degree, 
to  variations  in  the  production  of  the  four 
other  continents. 

"Europe,  it  should  be  remembered,  not 
only  produces  more  than  one  half  of  the 
world's  crop,  but  consumes  almost  the  en- 
tire world's  surplus.  North  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  raises  between  one  fourth 
and  one  fifth  of  the  world's  crop,  and  is  the 
world's  great  surplus  exporter.  Between 
these  two  great  Avheat-producing  regions  is 
transacted  the  bulk  of  the  intercontinental 
wheat  trade  of  the  world.  Prices,  therefore, 
are  certain  to  show  more  or  less  sensitive- 
ness to  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the 
world's  crop  produced  on  each  of  these 
continents,  the  one  an  importer  from  neces- 
sity, the  other  the  principal  contributor  of 
the  world's  surplus.  In  1897  the  excep- 
tionally low  proportion  of  the  world's  crop 
produced  on  the  European  continent,  51.85 
per  cent,  furnished  a  substantial  basis  for 
an  advance  in  world's  prices.  The  high 
proportion  of  the  same  year's  crop  produced 
in  North  America,  26.68  per  cent,  gave  this 
continent  a  controlling  position  in  the  sit- 
uation. But  for  the  slight  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  the  1897  world's  crop  produced 
in  Asia  and  Australasia  it  is  evident  the 
North  American  control  would  have  been 
practically  complete.  Since  that  date  a  re- 
versal of  these  conditions  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  especially  marked  in  1899, 
has  probably  had  some  influence  in  main- 
taining persistently  low  prices  for  wheat 
in  spite  of  a  very  marked  upward  tendency 
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Continents 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

North  America  

South  America  

Asia  

Africa  

Total  

534,598,000 
83,915,000 
1,460,357.000 

431.146,000 
50,8,35,000 
32,461,000 

491,048,000 
57,492,000 
1,509,066,000 

379,320,000 
43,488,000 
25,906,000 

595.9.51.000 
39.510.000 
1,1.58.230.000 

375.088.000 
37,200.000 

^27,652,000 

75S„303,000 
66,603,000 
1.579.7.58.000 

4.34.771.000 
46.0.30.000 
34.980,000 

622,264,000 
112,331,000 
1,499,604,000 
399,196,000 
35,800,000 
56,212,000 

2,593,312,000 

2,506,320,000 

2,233,637,000 

2,921,045,000 

2,725,407,000 

PERCENTAGE  OF  WORLD'S  CROP  PRODUCED  ON  E.\CH  CONTINENT 


Continents 


North  America.. 

Europe  

Asia  

Africa  

South  America- 
Australasia   


1895 


Per  cent 
20.61 
56.31 
16.62 
1.97 
3.24 
1.25 


1896 


Per  cent 
19.59 
60.21 
15.13 
1.74 
2.30 
1.03 


1897 


Per  cent 
26.68 
51.85 
16.79 
1.67 
1.77 
1.24 


1898 


Per  cent 
25.96 
64.08 
14.88 
1.60 
2.28 
1.20 


1899 


Per  cent 
22.83 
55.02 
14.65 
1.32 
4.12 
2.06 


Official  crop  reports  of  the  countries  enume- 
rated have  been  utilized  where  such  reports 
were  obtainable;  in  a  few  instances  where 
official  data  were  not  issued  or  had  not  yet 
been  received  estimates  have  been  based 
upon  the  information  which  seemed  most 
trustworthy. 

"Commercial  interest  in  this  statement 
naturally  centers  in  the  crop  of  which  a 
portion  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  produ- 
cers and  dealers,  the  crop  of  1899.  The 
sufficiency  of  this  crop  to  supply  all  demands 
during  the  present  crop  year  would  seem  to 
be  incontestable.  The  aggregate  world's 
production  in  1899  amounted  to  2,725,407,000 
bushels  ;  a  decrease,  it  is  true,  of  195,638,000 
bushels,  or  a  little  less  than  seven  per  cent 
from  the  crop  of  1898;  but  compared  with 
the  average  of  the  four  preceding  years, 
1895  to  1898— a  comparison  which  is  obviously 
more  satisfactory— the  1899  production  shows 
an  increase  of  nearly  six  and  one  third  per 
cent,  or,  expressed  in  quantity,  of  161,8.3:3,000 
bushels.  The  increase  from  year  to  year  in 
the  amount  consumed,  a  fact  that  is  univer- 
sally conceded,  has  doubtless  so  enlarged  the 


in  many  other  products  of  agriculture.  A 
second  depressing  influence  upon  values  has 
been  the  important  intrease  in  1898  and  1899 
in  the  percentage  of  the  world's  crop  pro- 
duced in  South  America  and  Australasia, 
both  active  competitors  of  North  America  in 
the  markets  of  importing  Europe.  But  an- 
other important  influence  is  the  abundance 
of  the  rye  crop,  especially  in  1899 ;  for  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  movement  of  the  prices  of 
wheat  through  a  considerable  series  of  years 
shows  that  they  are  materially  affected  bj' 
an  abundance  or  a  scarcity  of  the  other 
great  European  bread-grain." 


COMMENTING  On  the  purc-food  question 
Dr.  Wiley,  the  chemist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  value  of 
the  adulterated  foods  sold  annually  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars. 
Speaking  of  some  of  the  common  articles  of 
food  he  says : 

"Coffee  could  no  dOubt  be  made  far  more 
genuine  than  it  is  at  present.  The  lower 
grades  of  coffee  contain  many  imperfect 


hulls,  beans  and  dead  berries,  to  say  nothin^^ 
of  the  fake  beans  with  which  the  real  beans 
are  mixed.  Chicory,  too,  is  popular  in  the 
lower  grades.  All  these  additions  give  the 
coffee  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste.  I  have 
often  purchased  in  Washington  coffee  from 
which  I  easily  selected  the  manufactured 
beans.  I  have  quite  a  collection  of  imita- 
tion beans. 

"I  would  advise  coffee  devotees  to  buy  the 
unground^  coffee,  as  they  are  more  apt  to 
secure  the' real  article.  Ground  coffee  is  so 
easily  adulterated  that  many  persons  refuse 
to  buy  it,  preferring  to  take  a  little  more  time 
by  doing  the  grinding  themselves  and  achiev- 
ing in  the  end  far  better  results. 


"Sugar  and  salt  are  as  a  rale  absolutely 
pure.  ^ 

"Molasses  and  maple-sugar,  however,  are 
greatly  adulterated.  There  is  more  of  the 
latter  sold  by  ten  times  than  the  product  of 
the  entire  country.  Maple-sugar  is  generally 
mixed  with  brown  sugar,  and  the  public  does 
not  know  the  difference.  Persons  who  would 
not  deign  to  taste  common  brown  sugar  rel- 
ish it  when  in  the  form  of  maple-sugar. 

"Ground  mustard,  pepper  and  all  spices 
are  far  from  being  what  they  appear.  In- 
deed, there  are  factories  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition which  do  nothing  else  than  make 
fillers  for  condiments.  Mustard  is  generally 
flour  and  turmeric,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
real  thing. 

"The  beautifully  colored  jellies  that  in- 
valids love  are  generally  nothing  more  than 
glucose  and  the  extract  of  apple  parings  and 
cores  artificially  flavored  and  colored  with 
coal-tar  dye.  The  majority  of  fruit  delica- 
cies, sad  to  say,  were  never  at  any  time  in 
the  vicinity  of  orchards.  These  buckets  of 
preserves,  damson,  etc.,  that  sell  by  the, 
pound  and  taste  like  shoe-blacking,  are  most 
wonderfully  put  up.  , 

"Perhaps  the  most  injurious  substances  in 
foods  are  the  antiseptics  found  in  canned 
vegetables,  soups  and  beverages,  such  as 
beers  and  wines.  Catchup  generally  is  put 
up  with  an  antiseptic." 


THE  Grout  bill,  now  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,"  says  Secretary 
Wilson,  "proposes  to  tax  imitations  of  but-- 
ter.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  find  a  reason 
why  this  ■  should  not  be  done,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  paramount  duty  of  Congress  to 
pass  the  bill  without  delay. 


"There  is  no  comparison  between  genuine 
butter  and  oleomargarine,  and  all  claims  to 
the  contrary  are  easily  disproven.  Wh&a. 
the  millionaire  and  the  laborer  either  go  to 
market  to  buy  the  cheapest  fats  or  tallow 
from  the  steer  or  the  sheep  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them  at  the  prevailing 
market  prices.  If  they  desire,  however,  to 
purchase  the  fats  of  the  dairy-cow  they  are 
met  with  different  considerations.  The  but- 
ter of  the  cow,  which  is  composed  of  fat  and 
casein,  sells  on  its  flavor.  All  other  fats  are 
different  from  this.  The  fat  or  tallow  of  the 
ox  or  the  sheep  may  be  had  for  four,  five  or 
six  cents  a  pound,  while  that  of  the  dairy- 
cow  commands  in  its  best  condition  at  pres- 
ent over  thirty  cents  a  pound.  'WTienever 
the  manipulation  of  a  cow's  milk  is  con- 
ducted under  cleanly  conditions  and  at  a 
proper  temperature  a  flavoring  element  en- 
ters it  by  reason  of  microscopic  fat  growths, 
which  are  bacteria.  These  bacteria  make 
the  fine  flavor,  for  which  we  pay  thirty  cents 
a  pound  and  more,  and  also  add  to  the  di- 
gestibility and  healthf  Illness  of  the  product. 
Other  fats  do  not  contain  these  germs,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  nothing  in  them 
upon  which  they  may  live  and  multiply. 


"Now,  when  the  millionaire  and  the  la,- 
borer  either  go  to  the  market  and  are  led 
into  purchasing  these  cheaper  fats  rigged 
and  jockeyed  in  such  a  way  as  to  imitate 
butter,  they  are  not  only  deceived  and 
robbed,  but  they  are  made  to  introduce  into 
their  stomachs  and  the  stomachs  of  their 
families  substances  that  are  injurious  to 
their  health  beyond  any  question.  The 
deleterious  qualities  of  body-fat  and  tallow, 
such  as  are  largelj-  used  in  the  production 
of  imitation  butter,  cannot  be  eliminated  by 
deodorizing  processes  or  such  things.  Let 
any  one  take  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter, 
weighing  the  butter,  and  eat  it,  and  then 
take  a  piece  of  bread  and  tallo^f,  weighing 
that,  and  eat  the  first  one  day  and  the  sec- 
ond the  next,  and  he'll  find  the  difference 
quickly." 


mat'is,  woo 
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Soil  for  Beans 


A  reader  asks  me  what 


If  you  ever  have  been  an  inter- 
Keep  Cool  ggjg^j  listener  in  court  proceed- 
ings, either  as  a  juror,  a  witness  or  in  any 
other  capacity,  you  may  have  seen  the  at- 
torney of  one  of  the  parties  worlt  himself 
into  a  frenzy  of  excitement  in  his  pleadings, 
and  make  the  most  vehement  and  passionate 
appeals  to  court  or  jury,  and  you  may  have 
wondered  about  the  little  effect  that  all  his 
efforts  had  on  the  minds  and  actions  of  the 
person  or  persons  whom  he  wished  to  move. 
You  may  also  have  seen  anotlier  lawyer  step 
up  quietly,  and  in  a  calm,  deliberate  manner 
and  in  plain,  moderate  language  try  to  con- 
vince judge  or  jury  of  the  correctness  of  his 
position.  And  then  you  may  have  noticed 
the  deep  impression  his  quiet  arguments 
were  leaving  in  the  hearers'  minds.  It  is  an 
old  Latin  proverb  that  says,  "Fortiter  in  re, 
suaviter  in  modo,"  and  translated  into  plain 
American  means,  "You  can  attract  more 
flies  with  molasses  than  with  vinegar."  It 
is  well  to  use  strong  arguments,  but  we  must 
be  very  careful  how  we  express  them.  Peo- 
ple never  attach  the  same  weight  to  the 
sayings  of  a  person  who  appears  excited 
as  to  those  of  the  man  who  is  calm  and 
talks  deliberately.  In  fact,  it  pays  us  well 
to  keep  cool  and  weigh  our  words  before 
we  let  them  go  out  of  our  mouths.  A  great 
many  of  the  things  that  are  said  in  the  heat 
of  passion  or  excitement  do  more  damage  to 
their  originator  than  to  the  party  whom 
they  were  intended  to  hurt.  And  the  former 
would  often  give  a  good  deal  afterward  if 
those  things  had  been  left  unsaid. 


The  Peace-maker 


Recently  I  attended  a 
session  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  one  of  the  largest  fraternal  orders 
in  existence  anywhere.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  troublesome  questions  and  difficulties 
to  be  settled,  and  at  times  the  proceedings 
threatened  to  become  turbulent  and  lieated. 
But  there  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  that  or- 
ganization, a  man  of  commanding  appear- 
>  ance  and  voice,  who  always  appeared  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  as  a  peace-maker.  He 
spoke  quietly,  deliberately,  apparently  tak- 
ing a  middle  ground  between  the  extremists 
on  both  sides,  and  his  "let  us  consider 
whether  this  is  a  wise  move  or  not,"  and  his 
advice  that  always  seemed  to  be  based  on 
*good  common  (so-called  "horse")  sense,  in- 
variably carried  the  day.  Blessed  be  the 
peace-maker !  I  could  not  help  at  the  close 
of  the  session  to  go  to  this  man,  to  shake 
bands  with  him,  and  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  his  noble  course,  which  un- 
doubtedly saved  us  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
hard  feelings. 

*  •  * 

Nobody  will  fail  to  recognize  the  sound- 
ness of  the  advice  not  to  worry  over  two 
kinds  of  disagreeable  things ;  namely,  those 
that  can  be  remedied  and  those  that  can- 
not. Why  worry  over  the  former  instead 
of  taking  the  only  sensible  course  of  chang- 
ing them  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so  ? 
"  And  what  is  the  use  of  worrying  over  things 
that  cannot  be  helped,  and  must  be  endured 
willy-nilly  ?  The  trifling  troubles  and  trib- 
-  ulations  of  life,  the  pin-pricks  and  flea-bites, 
are  often  very  exasperating  and  annoying. 
The  numerous  petty  quarrels  among  neigh- 
bors belong  to  this  category.  They  often 
lead  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  bad  blood, 
and  in  most  cases  uselessly  and  sense- 
lessly and  for  the  most  trifling  causes. 
Surely  there  are  troubles  enough  in  life 
which  we  cannot  avoid,  and  real  troubles, 
too.  Why  add  to  them  so  many— and  often 
only  imaginary  ones— of  our  own  making? 
People  rush  to  the  local  justices  with  petty 
troubles  and  quarrels  that  a  few  quiet 
words,  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  "let  us  reason 
together,"  would  h*Te  settled  without  any 
difficulty,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
sides.  The  title  of  the  local  magistrates  is 
"justice  of  the  peace,"  and,  as  their  name 
indicates,  they  should  be  peace-makers 
rather  than  judges,  and  their  advice  in  this 
direction,  if  given  with  calmness  and  fair- 
ness, should  and  would  lead  to  a  settlement 
of  the  matter  without  going  to  process  of 
law,  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
Law-suits  cost  money  and  make  bad  blood, 
and  for  that  reason  are  seldom  profitable  or 
satisfactory.  Often  you  are  the  loser  even 
if  you  do  win  the  case.  Keep  out  of  legal 
entanglements  if  such  are  at  all  avoidable. 
Save  your  temper,  your  reputation  and  your 
money.  In  a  serious  case  give  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  good  lawyer  on  a  well-considered 
and  well-understood  basis  of  fair  and  reason- 
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able  compensation.    That  is  about  all  the 
advice  one  could  give  in  a  general  way. 
«  *  * 

That  the  cow-pea  or 
Cow-pea  and  Soy-tean  uean  is  to  the  South 

what  clover  is  to  the  North  has  become  quite 
generally  recognized.  For  some  years  back 
the  limit  of  the  successful  and  profitable 
culture  of  this  leguminous  crop  has  been 
extended  further  north  with  every  succeed- 
ing year  until  now  ;t  is  grown  to  some  extent 
in  this  state  (New  York),  and  as  far  north 
even  as  southern  Vermont.  In  the  Northern 
states,  however,  the  seed  does  not  always 
mature,  and  the  value  of  the  cow-pea  lies 
more  in  the  direction  of  a  forage  crop  than 
a  crop  for  seed,  although  I  have  secured 
ripe  seed  of  some  of  the  earlier  sorts  without 
difficulty.  I  have  had  these  varieties  when 
planted  in  drills  three  feet  apart  completely 
cover  the  ground  with  a  perfect  mat  or  tan- 
gle of  vines,  and  perhaps  I  might  have  found 
this  growth  excellent  both  for  green  fodder 
or  for  bean  hay.  Unfortunately  I  tried  it 
only  in  a  small  way  for  green  feed,  and  it 
seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  well ;  so  well, 
indeed,  that  I  intend  to  try  it  once  more  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  beans  will  be  planted 
with  a  common  grain-drill,  or  possibly  broad- 
cast.  I  anticipate  good  results. ' 

«  *  * 

In  earlier  issues  I  have  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  the  soy-bean,  alias  soya-bean,  alias 
American  coffee-berry.  I  may  have  spoken 
slightingly  of  it  as  a  forage  crop  simply  be^ 
cause  the  plant  when  it  matures  loses  all  its 
leaves,  so  that  nothing  but  a  bare  stalk  re- 
mains, of  course  heavily  loaded  with  grain- 
filled  pods.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
has  just  issued  a  press  bulletin  speaking  of 
the  soy-bean  as  a  substitute  for  clover.  The 
station  people  claim  to  have  grown  it  for 
several  years  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
Planted  on  some  of  their  poorest  soils  it  has 
produced  two  to  three  tons  of  excellent  dry 
forage  or  hay  to  the  acre,  which  is  eaten 
with  relish  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  And  as  a 
crop  to  turn  under  for  green  manure  the 
station  has  not  found  its  equal.  The  follow- 
ing directions  are  given: 

"As  the  soy-bean  is  a  warm-weather  plant 
it  should  not  be  planted  -before  the  last  of 
May  in  northern  Ohio,  nor  before  the  middle 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  When 
planted  for  forage  it  is  sown  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  one  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  well- 
prepared  land,  sowing  with  the  wheat-drill 
with  all  the  runs  open.  Thus  sown  it  soon 
covers  the  ground,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
from  weeds  or  foxtail.  It  should  be  har- 
vested before  frost,  and  cured  as  hay.  The 
soy-bean,  like  clover,  adds  nitrogen  to  the 
■'soil,  and  it  is  therefore  a  renovating  instead 
of  an  exhausting  crop.  It  is  especially  suited 
to  take  the  place  of  clover  in  a  systematic 
rotation  where  the  clover  has  been  killed 
out  by  severe  winters,  as  is  the  case  at  pres- 
ent over  a  large  part  of  Ohio,  or  where  the 
spring  seeding  of  clover  has  failed  to  catch. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  soy-bean,  some 
of  which  will  mature  seed  in  Ohio,  while 
others  will  not.  Asva  rule  the  latter  class 
are  more  valuable  for  forage,  as  they  make 
larger  growth.  The  beans,  however,  which 
are  produced  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  an  acre,  are  a  valuable  feeding  stuff, 
as  they  are  quite  high  in  protein,  and  to 
•some  extent  take  the  place  of  such  materials 
as  linseed-meal  in  the  ration.  The  Kansas 
station  has  fed  them  to  fattening  hogs  with 
the  result  of  effecting  a  large  saving  in  the 
quantity  of  food  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  pork,  and  others  report  similar  results  in 
feeding  them  to  sheep." 

*  *  « 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  American 
coffee-berry,  an  early  variety  of  the  soy- 
bean, has  found  a  place  on  my  ground  for  a 
number  of  years.  On  fairly  good  soil  one 
can  grow  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  yet  when  I  want  the  grain  for  feed- 
ing to  stock,  whether  hogs,  cattle  or  poultry, 
I  believe  I  can  do  better  by  growing  Canada 
field-peas,  with  or  without  oats.  But  I  do 
believe  I  must  try  a  good-sized  patch  of  this 
coffee-berry  for  forage  purposes,  although  I 
fear  that  it  will  not  be  so  dead  easy  to  cure 
the  immature  growth  well  enough  to  keep  as 
well  as  hay ;  that  is,  when  stored  in  a  mow 
like  hay.  We  should  remember,  however, 
that  this  crop  may  be  of  particular  use  on 
rather  poor  soil,  where  other  crops  would  be 
likely  to  fail. 


soil  is  best  for  bush-beans ; 
should  it  be  very  rich  or  rather  poor.  Peo- 
ple used  to  speak  of  soil  "too  poor  to  raise 
white  beans,"  thus  inferring  that  beans  can 
be  grown  on  very  poor  soil.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  crop  for  which  I  would  prefer  really 
poor  soil.  The  ordinary  white  bush  or  field 
bean  likes  a  warm,  well-drained  soil  that  is 
reasonably  well  supplied  with  mineral  plant- 
foods.  I  would  not  want  it  very  rich  in 
nitrogenous  matter  for  fear  of  getting  an 
excess  of  vine  at  the  expense  of  beans.  For 
string-beans,  however,  I  always  try  to  select 
rather  rich  ground,  of  course,  warm  and  well 
drained.  In  this  case  we  want  plenty  of 
vine  growth  in  order  to  have  a  continuation 
of  pod  production.  T.  Greineb. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

The  fact  that  f armer'l,  hun- 
Corn-growing  ^^.^^^      ^j^^^^  -^^  ^^^^^ 

of  the  country  are  asking  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions about  corn-growing  is  good  evidence 
that  there  is  going  to  be  some  radical  changes 
made  in  the  methods  of  growing  this  great 
cereal.  And  it  is  plain  that  these  changes 
are  going  to  be  made  for  the  better— for 
larger  production  and  better  quality.  It  is  a 
change  that  is  to  be  welcomed,  and  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  those  who  address  farmers' 
institutes  on  this  topic  are  gradually  drop- 
ping fanciful  theories  and  confining  them- 
selves to  practical  facts  and  methods.  One 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  along 
these  lines  is  the  idea  possessed  by  so  many 
farmers  that  one  must  grow  a  large  area— a 
large  number  of  acres— to  make  it  pay.  "I 
have  only  thirty  acres  for  corn  this  year," 
said  a  farmer  to  me  a  few  days  ago.  "Tried 
to  rent  ten  or  twenty  more,  but  couldn't  get 
it."  He  has  three  good  horses  and  a  fair  out- 
fit of  implements,  and  could  manage  about 
twenty  acres  well,  but  he  feels  satisfied  that 
he  could  Aanage  forty  or  fifty  quite  as  well  as 
twenty,  and  get  twice  the  quantity  of  «orn. 
He  has  been  growing  corn  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  follows  the  same  methods  he  prac- 
tised at  the  beginning,  and  never  to  my 
knowledge  has  he  secured  a  yield  of  over 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  his  average 
has  been  about  thirty-five.  It  is  such  farmers 
as  he  who  keep  down  the  average  yield  of 
all  crops  they  grow.  If  the  season  is  favor- 
able for  a  crop  they  obtain  a  fair  yield ;  if 
unfavorable  they  get  little  or  nothing. 


The  planter  drops  three  and  four  grains 
in  hills  forty-four  inches  apart  in  rows  the 
same  distance  apart.  His  object  is  to  get 
three  good  stalks  in  each  hill,  and  counting 
one  hundred  ears  to  a  bushel  a  stand  like 
this  gives  him  ninety-three  bushels  an  acre. 
He  says  two  thirds  of  the  hills  will  have  four 
stalks  in  them,  but  quite  a  number  of  them 
will  be  barren,  though  he  is  slowly  reducing 
the  number  of  these  by  careful  selection  of 
his  seed  each  year.  He  has  grown  as  high 
as  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  bushels  to 
the  acre  in  favorable  years,  but  he  "feels 
quite  well"  if  he  gets  between  eighty  and 
one  hundred.  After  the  corn  is  planted  and 
before  it  sprouts  the  ground  is  harrowed 
twice  with  a  slanting-tooth  harrow,  and 
nothing  more  is  done  until  the  corn  is  four 
or  five  inches  high,  when  cultivation  begins 
with  narrow-shoveled  cultivators  running 
four  to  five  inches  deep.  As  the  plants  in- 
crease in  height  and  the  roots  extend  into 
the  rows  cultivation  is  more  shallow,  and 
ceases  when  the  bow  of  the  cultivator  will 
no  longer  pass  over  the  plants.  The  first 
cultivations  are  intended  to  keep  the  soil 
mellow  and  loose,  so  that  the  roots  will 
readily  run  through  it,  and  hence  the  shovels 
are  run  deep.  Later  cultivations  keep  the 
surface  mellow  and  destroy  weeds. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  fined  before  the  seed  is  put 
in ;  that  the  seed  is  alive  and  its  germinating 
qualities  perfect,  and  consequently  the  start 
of  the  plant  is  strong ;  that  these  two  con- 
ditions insure  rapid  early  growth ;  that  the 
soil  through  which  the  young  roots  must 
pass  is  kept  in  a  loose,  mellow  condition ; 
and  finally,  that  these  roots  are  not  broken 
nor  disturbedby  the  later  cultivations,  which 
keep  l^he  surface  open  and  mellow  and 
destroy  all  weeds  and  grasses  that  may 
spring  up.  This  is  almost  ideal  corn  culture, 
and  is  certain  to  result  in  full  crops  if  the 
soil  is  rich.  The  fact  that  the  one  who 
practises  this  method  secures  more\  than 
double  the  yield  that  even  so-called  good 
farmers  obtain  is  proof  that  it  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  practical  methods  well  can  be. 


I  know  other  corn-growers  who  live  iu  the 
same  locality  as  the  man  above  mentioned 
who  long  ago  got  out  of  the  ruts  traveled  by 
the  "average"  farmer  and  are  quite  up  to 
date  in  their  methods  and  management,  and 
they  are  getting  good  crops  every  year.  One 
of  them,  who  has  two  good  teams,  and  a 
strong  boy  to  help,'  says  that  he  thinks 
thirty-five  to  forty  acres  all  he  can  properly 
care  for.  And  if  the  season  proves  very  un- 
favorable he  limits  his  efforts  to  twenty-five 
acres.  Another,  who  has  one  good  team, 
never  attempts  to  grow  more  than  twenty 
acres,  and  he  declares  that  he  can  find  all  the 
work  he  can  do  on  that  "small  patch."  These 
men  are  alive  and  progressive  and  can  give 
a  good  reason  for  everything  they  do.  They 
don't  do  things  because  their  neighbors  do 
them,  but  because  they  know  they  are  the 
right  things  to  do  at  that  time. 

A  forty-acre  farmer  who  grows  sixteen  to 
twenty  acres  of  corn  each  year  gave  me  a 
brief  outline  of  his  methods  recently,  and 
they  are  worth  repeating  here  because 'of 
their  practical  details.  The  soil  is  kept  fer- 
tile by  means  of  stable  manure,  cow-peas 
and  clover.  In  the  spring  it  is  plowed  six 
inches  deep  and  thoroughly  pulverized  with 
the  harrow  just  as  soon  as  it  is  in  a  "crum- 
bly" condition.  He  tells  me  that  he  has 
often  stopped  his  plow  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  to  harrow  a  strip 
that  had  just  reached  the  proper  condition 
for  harrowing.  He  says  land  will  remain 
in  first-class  condition  for  plowing  several 
days,  but  plowed  land  will  not  remain  in 
first-class  condition  for  harrowing  many 
hours.  He  harrows  it  thoroughly  and  plants 
at  once.  If  for  any  reason  he  is  not  able  to 
plant  immediately  after  harrowing,  he  goes 
over  it  again  before  he  does  plant.  His 
object  is  to  have  the  soil  thoroughly  and 
freshly  pulverized  when  the  seed  is  put  in. 
His  seed-corn  is  carefully  selected  in  the 
early  autumn,  thoroughly  cured,  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place  all  winter,  and  not  one  grain  in 
a  hundred  fails  to  germinate  and  send  up  a 
vigorous  shoot.  The  planting  is  shallow — 
not  over  two  inches  for  the  deepest.  This  is 
easily  managed  because  the  soil  is  perfectly 
smooth — entirely  free  from  lumps  and  sods — 
and  level,  and  the  planter  runs  as  steadily  as 
a  sleigh. 


Rape 


R.  C.  G.,  Iowa,  asks  a  dozen  or  more 


questions  about  rape.  One,  of  his 
questions  is,  "Will  it  do  well  on  land  that 
is  somewhat  run  down  ?  If  it  will  I  intend 
to  sow  a  few  acres  of  such  land  to  it  and 
then  pasture  with  sheep  to  bring  the  soil  up." 
The  same  kind  of  soil  that  will  make  good 
cabbage  will  make  good  rape.  Any  market- 
gardener  will  declare  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  get  land  too  rich  for  cabbage.  It  is  a 
gross  feeder  and  demands  a  soil  that  is  "rich 
as  rfream."  So  also  does  rape.  I  have  tried 
it  on  soil  that  was  rather  poor  and  cold,  and 
in  three  months  it  reached  a  height  of  about 
seven  inches,  and  the  leaves  were  tough  and 
leathery.  But  on  very  rich  soil  it  grows  like 
weeds  and  yields  a  vast  quantity  of  food 
that  is  succulent  and  makes  fair  feed  for 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  an  especially 
good  green  food  for  yarded  fowls.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
seed  to  sow  it  on  land  that  is  thin,  poor, 
heavy  or  cold.  R.  C.  G.  can  bring  his  soil  up 
much  quicker  with  cow-peas  than  with  rape 
and  sheep.  He  should  sow  the  Black  variety 
about  the  middle  of  May,  or  immediately 
after  corn  is  planted,  cut  for  hay  when  the 
lower  pods  are  ripe,  and  if  there  springs  up 
an  aftermath,  as  most  likely  there  will,  he 
can  pasture  that  off,  then  sow  the  same  tract 
to  cow-peas  again  next  year,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  I  think  he  can  get  a  good  crop  of 
oats  or  corn  off  the  land. 

*  *  « 

I  am  asked  if  I  know 
Wew  Forage  Plants  ^^y^^-^^g  ^-^^^-^^  ^^^^ 

the  wonderful  grasses  and  so-called  "forage 
plants"  so  highly  lauded  by  some  seedsmen. 
I  do  not.  Have  given  none  of  them  a  trial, 
and  would  advise  those  who  intend  doing  so 
to  go  lightly.  Without  a  doubt  some  of  them 
will  prove  to  be  tough  customers  and  very 
difficult  to  get  rid  of.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago  a  bee-keeper  was  induced  by  the 
high  commendations  of  interested  parties  to 
introduce  into  his  locality  a  "bee-plant"  that 
was  said  to  yield  great  quantities  of  the 
richest  kind  of  honey.  He  "introduced"  it 
by  procuring  a  quantity  of  seed  and  scatter- 
ing it  along  the  roadsides  as  he  drove  about 
the  neighborhood.  The  poor  old  fellow 
thought  he  was  a  great  public  benefactor, 
but  the  plant  proved  to  be  a  most  pernicious 
weed,  and  it  spread  over  the  country  rapidly, 
and  the  old  man  was  execrated  by  all  who 
knew  him  to  be  the  introducer  of  the  pest. 
Let  the  experiment  stations  test  "new" 
grasses  and' "forage  plants"  lauded  by  seeds- 
men ;  they  can  afford  it,  then  if  they  prove 
valuable  we  can  plant  them  without  fear. 

Feed  Grundy. 
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OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

HIGH  Pkice  of  Feed.— The  high  price 
of  fat  stock  in  market  and  the  very 
late  spring  combined  to  make  feed- 
ing stuffs  relatively  scarce  and  high 
in  price.  The  grain  consumed  by  our  farm- 
horses;  this  summer,  no  matter  whether 
produced  upon  the  farm  or  purchased  in 
market,  is  using  up  money  very  fast.  The 
first  feed  that  can  be  secured  this  summer 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  costly  feed  is 
clover  hay,  and  there  will  be  inducement  to 
all  to  make  the  hay  on  time  this  year,  so 
that  it  will  have  the  greatest  nutritive  value, 
and  displace  some  grain  in  case  of  farm 
work-horses.  I  know  that  some  farmers  do 
not  believe  that  clover  hay  is  ever  fit  feed 
for  a  horse,  but  if  it  were  made  right  and 
not  fed  to  excess  this  opinion  would  not 
continue  to  exist.  A  stalk  of  clover  cut 
when  in  full  bloom  and  cured  without  any 
sun  is  about  as  rich  as  an  equal  weight  of 
mixed  grain.  But  it  makes  a  bulky  food 
that  is  laxative.  If  a  horse  is  fed  all  that  it 
can  eat  of  such  food,  especially  if  there  is 
some  dust  in  it,  the  horse  wiU  become  soft 
and  out  of  condition ;  but  if  the  hay  is  prop- 
erly cured,  and  is  fed  in  reasonable  amount 
with  some  old  timothy,  the  grain  ration  can 
be  cut  down  one  third  or  more,  and  the 
horse  will  gain  in  flesh.  I  refer  to  farm- 
horses  at  hard  work.  On  farms  where  all 
horses  are  not  at  full  work  every  day  even 
more  clover  and  less  timothy  may  be  fed. 
The  prejudice  against  clover  hay  is  largely 
due  to  late  cutting,  bad  curing,  the  presence 
of  weeds  and  overfeeding.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful feed  in  its  place,  used  in  reason,  and  this 
year  should  have  extra  attention  as  a  means 
of  saving  grain  that  either  costs  or  may  be 
converted  into  good  money  on  the  right  side 
of  the  farm  ledger. 


The  Southern  Cow-pea. — Interest  in 
the  cow-pea  for  northern  latitudes  contin- 
ues to  grow.  It  is  the  great  renovating  and 
forage  crop  of  some  sections  of  the  Southern 
states,  and  has  given  satisfaction  in  the 
southern  tier  of  our  Northern  states  when 
planted  in  warm  soils.  Many  years'  ex- 
perience with  this  plant  on  a  somewhat 
extensive  scale  in  the  latitude  of  Cincinnati 
epables  me  to  speak  of  it  with  some  definite- 
ness.  Enthusiasts  naturally  praise  any- 
thing too  highly,  and  this  pea  in  the  Xorth 
is  no  exception.  But  that  it  has  a  place  of 
value  in  our  agriculture  I  know,  and  its  use 
will  increase  in  sections  favorable  to  it.  The 
drawbacks  to  the  culture  of  this  crop  are 
thesei:  It  takes  the  summer  for  its  growth, 
thus  displacing  a  cash  crop,  and  it  cannot 
be  accounted  a  safe  forage  crop.  The  hay 
when  cured  right  is  rich  feed,  but  the 
curing  with  us  must  come  in  September, 
and  then  even  more  than  earlier  in  the  sum- 
mer it  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  vines 
into  hay.  Xorth  of  the  Ohio  river  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  cow-pea  as  a  crop  for  hay. 
The  peas  can  be  pastured,  and  are  worth 
considerable  as  food  for  hogs  just  as  soon 
as  the  pods  begin  to  turn  yellow.  In  this 
way  we  can  get  some  cash  return  from  the 
crop  while  improving  the  land.  Eye  and 
crimson  clover  grow  in  the  winter  between 
summer  cash  crops.  Cow-peas  cannot  do 
this,  but  I  know  that  they  pay  in  the  way  of 
soil  improvement,  and  all  that  is  gotten  by 
harvesting  with  hogs  may  be  accounted 
clear  money  from  the  land  while  it  is  being 
improved  for  the  next  season's  regular 
cropping. 

»  *  » 

The  Soil  fob  Peas.— It  is  often  said  that 
cow-peas  will  grow  in  the  poorest  soil,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  advantages  insisted  upon. 
Well,  they  will  make  some  growth  on  very 
poor  land,  but  not  sufficient  growth  to  build 
up  the  soil  rapidly.  Such  land  is  usually 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  best 
plan  is  to  fertilize  for  peas  by  applying  an 
acid  phosphate.  That  helps  the  peas  to  help 
themselves.  Again,  these  peas  will  not  do 
well  on  cold  or  wet  soils.  They  must  have 
warmth.  But  where  the  soil  favors  this 
crop  adds  rapidly  to  the  store  of  available 
plant-food.  It  adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil  just 
as  clover  does,  and  it  improves  the  physical 
condition.  The  time  of  seeding  enables  one 
to  kill  out  noxious  weeds.  For  soil  ren- 
ovation, if  a  few  summer  months  are  avail- 
able, no  plant  of  which  I  have  knowledge 
surpasses  the  cow-pea  wherever  it  thrives. 
The  same  season  it  may  be  followed  with 
rye  as  a  winter  cover  crop,  and  the  land  is 
then  put  into  prime  condition  for  breaking 
for  a  spring  crop. 


Cow-PEAS  AND  Canada  Peas.— These 
two  kinds  of  crops  have  been  confused  in 
the  minds  of  many  readers  of  farm  papers. 
They  are  not  the  same,  nor  at  all  alike.  The 
Canada  pea  is  a  true  pea,  requiring  early ' 
planting,  and  is  usually  seeded  with  oats  for 
feed.  The  cow-pea  is  a  tender  bean,  unable 
to  stand  early  planting,  and  requiring  a 
warm  soil  and  lots  of  heat.  The  first  thrives 
in  the  North ;  the  other  is  very  unlike  it  in 
character  and  thrives  in  the  South.  One  is 
seeded  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  and  is  primarily  for  feed ;  the  other 
is  seeded  after  all  danger  of  frosts  is  past, 
and  is  primarily  for  renovation  of  the  soil. 

»  •  » 

Seeding  to  Cow-peas.— The  ground 
.  should  be  broken  the  last  of  May  and  fitted 
for  seeding.  If  the  soil  is  sandy  or  loamy 
very  little  work  in  fitting  is  required.  Some 
growers  sow  the  seed  broadcast  on  the  fresh- 
plowed  ground  before  harrowing,  and  then 
use  the  harrow  for  covering  the  seed.  If  it  is 
weedy  meadow  or  rye  sod  that  has  been 
broken,  or  if  there  are  some  clods,  it  is  my 
experience  that  good  preparation  of  the 
seed-bed  pays.  A  good  harrow  and  roller  do 
the  work,  and  then  the  seeding  is  best  done 
with  a  grain-drill.  The  Black  is  the  variety 
for  a  belt  one  hundred  miles  or  so  north  of 
the  Ohio  river.  Farther  north,  if  one  de- 
sires to  experiment,  a  variety  sold  by  seeds- 
men as  Warren's  Extra  Early  is  surer  to 
mature.  Some  of  the  best  Southern  varieties 
will  not  mature  in  the  STorth,  but  the  Black 
makes  a  heavy  growth,  and  usually  matures 
in  the  belt  mentioned.  This  year  the  seed 
is  high-priced,  I  understand.  Usually  those 
who  do  not  save  seed  by  hand-picking  have 
to  pay  $1.W  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  Six  pecks  of 
seed  to  the  acre  is  about  right,  though  some 
growers  use  a  less  amount  in  good  soil. 

David. 

i. 

A  CONVENIENT  RAIL  FENCE 

When  a  farmer  has  a  lot  of  old  rail  fences 
going  to  rack  he  will  find  the  fence  shown  in 
the  illustration  the  cheapest  one  he  can 
build.  Set  posts  six  inches  closer  together 
than  the  rails  are  long ;  take  two  pieces  of  or- 
dinary fencing-wire,  each  about  six  feet  long, 
and  place  on  sides  of  first  two  posts,  having 
wire  on  second  post  on  opposite  side  to  wire 
on  first  post;  fasten  these  wires  to  the  post 
at  or  near  the  ground.  Now  place  a  rail 
between  wires  and  post,  drawing  wire  up 
tightly  over  rail  and  stapling  just  above  rail 
with  long  staple,  doing  same  at  both  ends ; 
put  on  another  rail  as  before,  and  continue 
till  top  of  posts  is  reached,  which  completes 


A  Convenient  Kail  Fence 

the  first  panel.  The  other  panels  are  made  in 
the  same  waj%  taking  care  not  to  have  both 
ends  of  panel  on  same  side  of  posts,  but 
run  alternately  as  started.  The  illustration 
shows  the  way  rails  are  stapled  to  posts  and 
the  manner  of  running  panels.  As  the  rails 
when  put  on  posts  in  this  way  do  not  touch 
each  other  they  will  last  longer  than  when 
put  on  any  other  way ;  and  I  like  this  method 
of  making  use  of  old  rails  very  well,  for  by 
setting  posts  and  using  a  little  wire  a  good 
fence  can  be  made  from  a  very  poor  one. 
Build  six  to  eight  rails  high.  Should  a  post 
rot  off  any  time  set  another  near  it  and 
fasten  rails  as  before.    J.  G.  Allshouse. 


ANGORA  GOATS 

The  Angora  industry  has  been  started  in 
the  United  States  to  stay,  at  least  in  all 
rocky,  hilly  and  brushy  localities.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  such  range  in  Texas  that  is 
excellent  for  these  goats,  while  it  would  be 
almost  worthless  for  other  kinds  of  stock. 

Where  only  a  few  are  kept  they  generally 
take  care  of  themselves  and  soon  increase  to 
a  good  flock.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  other 
animals  that  love  their  homes  as  well  as  An- 
goras. They  will  come  home  regularly  about 
half  an  hour  before  sundown,  except  when 
disturbed  by  dogs  or  wolves.  The  safest  way, 
however,  is  to  keep  Angoras  in  a  wolf-proof 
pasture.  I  use  ten  of  the  best  barbed  steel 
wires  for  a  pasture  fence.  The  posts  should 
be  not  more  than  twenty  feet  apart.  All  the 
wires  should  be  well  stapled  to  the  posts, 
also  to  three  stays  between  the  posts.  The 
spaces  under  and  between  the  wires  should 
be,  counting  from  the  ground  upward,  1, 
3i,  3i,  3i,  i,  ih,  5,  oh,  6  and  7  inches,  forty- 


eight  inches  in  all.  The  wires  should  always 
be  kept  very  tight.  If  wolves  scratch  through 
under  the  lowest  wire,  where  the  ground  is 
soft,  you  should  put  good-sized  steel  traps 
there  on  each  side  of  the  fence ;  the  No.  i 
steel  traps  are  large  enough  for  wolves.  We 
do  not  fasten  the  wolf-traps,  but  generally 
fasten  three  traps  together.  By  this  the 
wolf  often  gets  more  than  one  foot  into  a 
trap.  If  you  fasten  the  traps  the  wolf  is 
apt  to  break  loose ;  but  if  he  can  drag  away 
the  traps  he  will  go  only  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  and  hide  in  a  thicket,  where  your 
dogs  will  find  him  and  you  can  shoot  him. 
Common  dogs  soon  learn  to  follow  the  trail 
of  the  wolf,  and  it  is  fine  sport  to  kill  the 
wolves  in  this  way.  Since  we  have  been 
using  wolf-traps  we  have  quit  using  strych- 
nine, and  find  that  traps  are  better.  As  soon 
as  we  get  rid  of  the  wolves  we  can  raise 
sheep  and  goats  and  hogs  much  cheaper.  If 
prices  for  wire  go  down  again  to  two  and 
one  half  cents  we  can  also  build  safe  pasture 
fences  cheaply. 

In  keeping  Angora  goats  for  profit  the 
main  thing  you  need  is  a  hilly  range  with 
plenty  of  brush  and  various  kinds  of  weeds ; 
grass  is  not  needed.  'Wherever  you  keep 
these  goats  in  large  numbers  for  several 
years  the  weeds  and  all  undergrowth  of 
brush  will  disappear  and  the  range  wiU  be 
improved  for  cattle  and  other  stock. 

The  meat  of  these  goats  is  about  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Everybody  likes  it.  It  tastes 
just  like  fat  venison.  The  wool  or  hair 
brings  from  thirty  to  forty-five  cents  a  pound 
in  New  York.  They  should  be  shorn  twice 
a  year— in  March  and  in  September.  The 
bucks  should  be  turned  into  the  flock  about 
the  twentieth  of  October,  so  the  kids  will 
begin  to  come  about  the  twentieth  of  March, 
and  shearing  should  be  completed  before  the 
kidding-time  begins.  The  only  things  that 
trouble  these  goats  are  the  screw-worm  and 
the  lice.  Against  the  lice  they  should  be 
dipped,  as  sheep  are  dipped  against  scab; 
ana  the  screw-worm  bothers  goats  no  more 
than  it  does  sheep  or  other  stock. 

The  Angora^goat  business  is  increasing 
very  rapidly  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  get  goats  for  breeding ; 
even  the  common  Mexican  goats  are  getting 
very  scarce.  If  Mexican  goats  are  used  for 
starting  a  flock  of  grades  you  should  use 
only  pure  white,  short-haired,  smooth-haired 
nannies.  By  this  you  can  have  a  nice  bunch 
of  grades  that  can  be  sheared  in  three  or 
four  years.  Of  course,  you  should  use  the 
finest  Angora  bucks  that  can  be  got  at  reason- 
able prices.  After  your  grades  are  of  the 
third  or  fourth  cross  you  can  have  fine  shear- 
ing-goats. It  looks  like  Texas  is  the  very 
best  country  for  these  goats.  They  live 
about  twice  as  long  as  sheep,  and  appear  to 
be  always  in  good  health.     H.  T.  Fuchs. 


PREVENTING  FLIES 

Onebf  the  greatest  nuisances  about  a  farm 
is  the  pest  of  flies  in  the  summer  and  fall.  It 
would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  loss  occasioned 
by  them  every  year  about  the  barns,  dairy 
and  feed-lots.  No  cow  can  do  herself  justice 
where  she  is  forced  to  keep  up  a  continued 
battle  with  a  swarm  of  flies  from  daylight 
until  dark.  Worrying  a.i  the  flies  is  more 
wearing  on  a  team  than  hard  labor.  The 
cause  of  pastured  and  fattening  stock  los- 
ing flesh  in  the  summer  is  the  flies.  As  with 
most  evils,  the  best  cure  is  prevention.  To 
prevent  the  pest  one  must  remove  their 
breeding-ground,  which  is  the  filth  and  trash 
about  the  premises.  It  is  the  case  on  most 
farms  that  the  manure-heaps  are  allowed  to 
accumulate  during  the  summer  and  the  yards 
to  go  uncleaned.  These  furnish  the  best  of 
breeding-places  for  the  flies.  Swill  barrels 
and  buckets,  too,  are  never  washed  out,  but* 
are  allowed  to  sour  and  become  incrusted 
with  dirt,  another  source  of  flies.  In  feeding 
the  hogs  and  calves  milk  and  slop  are  spilled 
about  the  troughs  and  barrels  day  after  day. 
The  ground  thus  treated  soon  becomes  a  hot- 
bed for  the  eggs,  which  will  hatch  and  feed 
there.  Open  closets  and  uncovered  drains 
are  another  source,  as  is  any  place  where 
there  is  decayed  matter  or  filth  for  the  mag- 
gots to  thrive  upon  after  hatching.  Flies  are 
far  more  of  a  local  pest  than  most  people 
imagine.  A  farm-house  whose  grounds  are 
kept  clean  and  whose  back  yard  is  free  from 
refuse,  slops,  etc.,  will  be  little  troubled 
with  flies.  Stock  kept  in  a  clean  stable  or 
lot  will  be  less  troubled  than  the  animals  of 
the  untidy,  shiftless  farmer.  Cleanliness 
and  flies  do  not  thrive  together. 

J.  L.  Iewin. 


OUR  STONE-BOAT 

Where  we  have  to  deal  with  side-hills,  and 
where  land  is  very  stony,  a  boat  on  runners 
works  very  satisfactorily.   I  have  just  made 


one  for  a  neighbor,  and  there  may  be  some 
who  wish  to  profit  by  the  experience. 

The  size  of  a  boat  for  our  hilly  lands  need 
not  be  over  three  by  eight  or  nine  feet.  A  mis- 
take is  sometimes  made  choosing  too  heavy 
material.  I  would  rather  make  another  new  - 
light  boat  after  the  first  one  was  worn  out 
than  to  handle  over  and  over  again,  for  sev- 
eral years,  perhaps,  the  extra  amount  of  tim- 
ber that  it  is  necessary  to  put  into  a  boat  to 
make  it  last  a  year  or  two  longer.  Life  is  too 
short  to  waste  strength  that  way.  I  want  to 
use  the  more  porous  or  light  timbers,  such  as 
whitewood,  chestnut  or  pine,  for  floor,  and 
those  not  over  one  andone  half  inches  thick. 
The  railing  I  make  of  the  same  material  two 
and  one  half  inches  square.   This  is  high 
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Stone-boat 


enough.  The  higher  they  are  the  more  work 
it  is  to  load  on  heavy  stones  requiring  roll- 
ing. For  the  same  reason  I  don't  want  the 
runners  to  be  higher  than  is  consistent  with 
strength ;  I  regard  a  thickness  of  four  inches 
sufficient,  but  the  kind  of  timber  should  be 
white  oak.  It  will  wear  and  not  rot  out  very 
soon.  A  natural  crook  is  to  be  preferred. 
When  such  a  runner  is  partly  worn  off  strips 
of  oak  board  may  be  nailed  under  for  shoes, 
and  when  these  are  gone  others  again  may 
be  nailed  on  if  the  boat  is  still  good. 

The  narrower  the  stone-boat,  the  easier,  of 
course,  it  may  be  tipped  over  with  its  load 
of  stones.  On  our  hillsides  we  can  often  un- 
load easily  and  quickly  thus,  and  so  I  would 
not  make  a  boat  too  wide. 

It  is  well  to  use  six  bolts  to  bolt  the  run-: 
ners,  plank,  or  floor,  and  the  railing  together 
solidly,  using  one  bolt  at  each  corner  and 
one  bolt  in  the  middle  on  each  side.  The 
bolt-heads  must  necessarily  be  let  into  the 
runner  about  one  and  one  half  inches  from 
the  bottom.  Aside  from  these  six  bolts  I  use 
spikes  to  fasten  the  floor  to  the  runners  and 
the  railing  to  the  boat.  Thus  a  boat  can  be 
made  quickly.  To  draw  by,  either  a  hole 
may  be  mortised  through  the  front  plank 
large  enough  to  admit  a  piece  of  chain,  or  a 
large  clevis  or  an  iron  hook  may  be  bolted 
on.  F.  Gbeineb. 

4. 

FAILURES  WITH  ALFALFA 

In  some  sections  of  the  West  where  alfalfa 
could  be  easily  grown  it  has  not  become  pop- 
ular because,  the  farmers  say,  it  will  not  suc- 
ceed on  account  of  being  choked  out  by 
weeds  or  of  failing  to  give  a  good  second 
cutting,  with  no  third  cutting  at  all. 

From  a  study  of  the  failures  in  growing 
this  crop  it  seems  that  the  method  of  grow- 
ing is  at  fault.  As  a  general  rule  the  ground 
is  well  prepared  in  the  spring,  the  seed  sown 
at  once,  and  a  good, promising  stand  obtained ; 
but  in  the  autumn  what  alfalfa  there  is  hides 
among  the  fox-tail  and  other  weeds.  Few  or 
no  plants  appear  the  following  spring,  and 
the  farmer,  after  perhaps  another  trial  or 
two,  gives  up. 

If  this  method  were  abandoned  for  the  fol- 
lowing there  would  probably  be  more  fields 
planted  to  this  crop.  Prepare  the  land  (five 
acres  is  a  convenient  area)  a  year  or  two 
previous  to  sowing  by  growing  well-tilled 
corn  upon  it;  in  the  spring  sow  an  early- 
maturing  crop,  such  as  early  planted  soy- 
beans or  oats ;  harrow  the  ground  after  this 
is  off  each  two  weeks  until  the  autumn  rains 
commence.  Plowing  will  not  be  necessary 
unless  the  stubble  is  dense.  This  harrowing 
will  improve  the  soil  and  kill  several  crops 
of  weeds.  After  the  ground  has  become 
wet  sow  the  alfalfa.  If  it  does  not  become 
wet  postpone  seeding  until  the  spring.  The 
best  method  of  seeding  is  to  cross-drill,  thex 
seed  being  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
sand,  bran  or  other  substance,  or  the  dr 
being  set  so  as  to  sow  only  half  the  quantit 
at  each  operation.  In  this  way  half  the  seed 
is  sown  across  the  other  half.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  reach  a  height  of  six  inches  they 
should  be  mowed.  This,  if  practised  two  or 
three  times,  will  kill  weeds  and  help  the  al- 
falfa. It  should  be  done,  weeds  or  no  weeds. 

Don't  cut  alfalfa  as  you  would  clover,  after 
full  bloom.  Cut  before  the  maximum  bloom, 
and  for  the  first  spring  cutting  even  earlier. 
This  will  insure  heavier  late  cuttings.  As 
final  cautions,  avoid  loose,  dry  ground,  let 
the  soil  settle  and  become  moist,  avoid  late 
cuttings,  and  avoid  pasturing  until  the  third 
year.  M.  G.  Kains. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 

PEANUTS  AT  THE  NOETH.— R.  E.  S.,  of 
Royalton,  Vermont,  asks  me  about 
the  culture  of  peanuts.  He  has  re- 
ceived a  package  from  an  Illinois 
seed-house,  but  no  directions  for  sowing  the 
same.  I  suppose  that  this  seed  is  of  the 
newer  "Spanish"  variety,  which  was  in- 
troduced as  a  novelty  some  ten  years  ago, 
and  is  just  the  one  which  the  Northern 
grower  should  try.  With  us  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  grow  the  ordinary  large  peanut 
grown  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
states.  We  cannot  hope  to  ripen  that  va- 
riety here,  and  even  the  earlier  Spanish  sort 
we  can  plant  with  any  kind  of  hope  for  suc- 
cess only  on  very  warm  soil,  such  as  a  sandy 
loam,  that  must  contain  a  good  portion  of 
lime  and  be  well  enriched  with  old  manure. 
This  Spanish  sort  gives  a  very  small  pod, 
but  the  pod  is  well  filled  and  the  nut  of  fine 
quality.  The  nuts  grow  in  a  rather  compact 
cluster  near  the  main  stalk.  I  consider  this 
crop  quite  an  interesting  one,  even  where 
we  have  some  diflSculty  in  ripening  it,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  I  would  recommend  it 
to  tlie  attention  of  my  friends  at  the  North. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  shell  the  nuts  for 
planting.  Make  the  rows  three  feet  apart 
for  field  cultivation,  although  you  can  have 
them  a  little  nearer  where  they  are  worked 
mostly , by  hand.  Plant  a  pod  about  every 
foot  in  the  row,  an  inch  or  so  deep,  and  keep 
well  cultivated  until  the  plants  begin  to 
bloom  and  set  the  nuts.  The  little  branch- 
lets  enter  the  ground,  wliicTi  should  be  kept 
loose  and  a  little  drawn  up  to  the  plant  for 
the  purpose,  and  there  form  the  pods.  Wlien 
the  plant  has  reached  the  proper  stage  of 
maturity,  or  before  the  first  killing  frost,  it 
is  to  be  pulled  up,  the  pods  all  adhering  to 
it,  and  it  must  then  be  dried  off  and  the  pods 
pulled  off  and  put  away.  This  is  about  all 
there  is  to  it. 

*  *  * 

Bean-weevil.— A  reader  in  Iowa  writes 
that  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  found  a 
bug  or  weevil  in  both  his  Lima  and  field 
beans,  the  seed  being  saved  from  the  first 
planting.  He  is  told  by  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors, a  market-gardener,  that  late-planted 
beans  will  be  free  of  this  pest.  It  is  true 
that  beans  planted  late  often,  if  no"t  usually, 
escape  the  attacks  of  weevils.  So  you  can 
raise  your  seed-beans  by  planting  rather 
late,  say  June  20th  if  that  is  early  enough 
to  bring  the  crop  to  maturity.  Still  there  is 
no  use  of  running  any  risk  of  propagating 
the  pest.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  free  seed- 
beans  from  the  weevil,  which  may  be  pres- 
ent in  them  in  the  pupa  state  at  the  time  the 
beans  are  gathered.  Exposure  to  heat,  say 
one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  an  hour  or  two  will  kill  the  weevil  in- 
side of  the  bean  without  injuring  the  bean 
itself  for  seed.  Gireat  care  and  watchful- 
ness, however,  are  always  necessary  to 
prevent  overheating,  which  might  not  only 
kill  the  weevil,  but  the  bean  germ  also. 
Exposure  to  the  fumes  of  bisulphid  of  car- 
bon is  undoubtedly  the  safer  plan,  and  it 
should  be  practised  not  only  with  all  beans 
intended  for  seed,  but  with  all  peas  as  well. 
And  if  beans  or  peas  are  to  be  kept  for  some 
time  after  harvesting  for  table  purposes  it 
is  far  better  to  have  them  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  likewise.  Many  of  our 
seedsmen  still  send  out  weevil-infested  seed. 
This  should  not  be.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  Most  of  the  seedsmen  buy  all  the 
peas  they  send  out  to  their  customers.  They 
•should  compel  the  grower  to  have  all  peas 
fumigated  in  a  proper  manner  before  de- 
livery. Or  if  they  cannot  make  such  a  bar- 
gain with  the  grower,  they  should  have  the 
peas  delivered  shortly  after  harvest,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  subject  them  to  the  bisulphid- 
of-carbon  treatment  themselves  before  the 
insects  have  had  much  chance  to  do  damage. 


Growing  Lentils.— I  have  two  inquiries 
—one  from  New  York  and  one  from  Maine— 
about  lentils.  The  writers  want  to  know 
whether  this  crop  could  be  grown  in  the 
states  named,  about  varieties,  where  seed 
could  be  procured,  and  how  the  crop  is  to 
be  grown.  I  used  to  like  lentil  soup  in  my 
younger  days,  but  have  not  had  any  on  my 
table  for  many  years,  although  I  see  them 
offered  for  sale  in  some  of  the  large  grocery- 
stores  of  Buffalo  right  along.  The  plant  is 
a  leguminous  weed,  I  believe,  and  found 
wild  as  well  as  in  cultivation  in  Europe.  I 
have  seen  at  least  two  varieties,  the  seed  of 
one  being  several  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the  other.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
lentils  as  a  crop,  but  would  sow  it  like 
ordinary  grain,  broadcast.   Possibly  one  or 


the  other  of  our  readers  will  volunteer  to 
give  us  more  details  of  the  requirements  of 
the  crop  and  of  its  cultivation.  I  believe 
that  lentils  are  the  dish  of  which  Jacob  was 
so  fond  that  he  sold  his  birthright  to  Esau 
for  a  mess  of  it  (mess  of  pottage). 

*  *  * 

Best  Late  Potatoes.— Mrs.  C.  H.  T.,  of 
Edgewood,  Iowa,  wants  me  to  name  the 
best  two  kinds  of  late  potatoes.  She  wants 
them  of  medium  size,  smooth  skin,  dry  and 
mealy,  yet  not  easily  boiling  to  pieces.  I  do 
not  like  to  recommend  any  kind  of  vegetable 
as  absolutely  the  best.  I  find  frequently 
that  what  suits  one  does  not  please  the 
other,  and  that  locality  and  soil  sometimes 
have  much  to  do  with  the  most  profitable  se- 
lection of  varieties.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  I  like  the  Carmans  (Carman  No.  1  and 
No.  3)  about  as  well  as  anything  I  now  have 
in  the  late-potato  line.  The  newer  Commer- 
cial is  also  good  and  productive,  although 
not  as  smooth  as  I  would  like.  The  Car- 
mans  are  very  smooth,  but  inclined  to  run 
large.  For  a  potato  of  exceptionally  good 
quality,  of  medium  size,  medium  season, 
very  smooth  and  moderately  productive  un- 
der good  treatment,  I  think  the  Freeman 
will  be  hard  to  beat.  I  have  secured  a  new 
supply  of  it,  having  missed  it  in  my  garden 
and  on  my  table  for  several  seasons. 

HiLL-MANUEING  FOE  ViNES.— T.  S.  C,  Of 

Chicago,  111.,  finds  good  manure  hard  to  get, 
and  proposes  to  mix  his  fresh  hen  manure 
with  soil,  and  after  drying,  to  mix  and  roll  it 
thoroughly  so  as  to  get  it  all  fine,  and  then 
put  this  in  the  hills  where  he  intends  to 
plant  cucumber  and  melon  vines,  tomatoes, 
•  etc.  He  also  proposes  to  dissolve  some  of 
this  mixture  in  water,  and  apply  this  to  the 
growing  plants.  The  plan  is  all  right.  The 
big  squash  (weighing  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds)  exhibited  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893  was  grown  in  some 
such  way.  An  excavation  had  been  made 
for  each  hill  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep 
and  six  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  soil 
thrown  out  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  a 
few  wheelbarrow-loads  of  just  such  compost 
as  our  Chicago  friend  proposes  to  make,  and 
this  then  filled  into  the  excavation  again.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  the  soil  should 
be  well  firmed  after  being  put  back  in  the 
hill  before  the  seed  is  planted.  Watering, 
or  soaking  rather,  once  a  week  or  so  in  a  dry 
time  with  the  manure-water  made  as  sug- 
gested will  probably  show  excellent  results. 
Our  friend  also  asks  whether  wood  ashes  is 
good  to  put  on  the  vines  to  keep  the  bugs  off. 
I  have  never  noticed  such  effect  of  wood- 
ashes  applications.  Plaster,  as  well  as  air- 
slaked  lime,  is  often  used  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  a  little  afraid  of  lime,  however,  and 
have  often  seen  bad  effects  from  it,  the  plants 
being  scorched  by  the  lime  and  injured 
worse  than  they  were  by  the  beetles. 

T.  Geeinee. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GKEINEB 

Cacnmber  Bligbt  and   Bugs.— B.  K., 

Broad  Ford,  Pa.,  writes:  "Mine  and  other  peo- 
ple's cucumber  and  melon  vines  here  have  all 
died  at  once,  about  the  first  of  September,  for  the 
last  two  years.  They  look  as  if  they  had  been 
frosted.  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  the  striped 
bug  except  to  kill  them." 

Reply  The  blight  which  attacks  cucumber  and 
melon  vines  about  the  time  mentioned  is  a  serious 
trouble  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  all  over  the 
country.  The  bugs  mus\  be  given  a  share  of  the 
blame.  At  least,  if  we  could  keep  our  plants  en- 
tirely free  and  unweakened  from  bug  attacks 
they  would  not  be  so  liable  to  take  the  blight.  So 
our  first  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  bugs  off  either 
by  hand-picking,  pieces  of  sticky  fly-paper  placed 
about  the  hills,  by  tobacco  and  bone-dust,  or  by 
spraying  with  the  poisoned  Bordeaux  mixture. 
The  last-named  can  always  be  used  to  advantage, 
and  will  in  many  cases  assist  in  keeping  the 
plants  in  health. 

Nitrogen  and  Ammonia.— G.  R.  L.,  Man- 
chester, Ohio,  writes :  "Please  give  the  opinion 
of  your  chemist  as  to  the  difference  of  nitrate  of 
soda  as  nitrogen  or  ammonia.  Are  they  the  same 
except  in  strength?  Also  tell  about  saltpeter  as 
a  fertilizing  potash." 

Reply  :— Pure  nitrate  of  soda  is  a  compound  of 
one  atom  (23  weight  units)  of  sodium,  one  atom 
(14  weight  units)  of  nitrogen  and  three  atoms 
(16  weight  units  or  48)  of  oxygen.  The  nitrogen  in 
this  form  (equal  to  16.47  per  cent  of  nitrate  of 
soda)  appears  as  nitric  acid,  and  in  this  form  is 
just  right  for  the  use  of  plants.  There  is  no  am- 
monia in  nitrate  of  soda.  Ammonia  is  a  compound 
of  three  atoms  (3  weight  units)  of  hydrogen  and 
one  atom  (14  weight  units)  of  nitrogen.  In  this 
form  the  nitrogen  will  first  have  to  be  converted' 
into  nitrate  acid  before  it  is  fit  for  plant-food.  A 
pound  of  ammonia  contains  only  14-17  of  a  pound 
of  nitrogen.  Saltpeter  is  a  nitrate  of  potash,  con- 
taining 39.1  weight  units  of  potassium,  14  of 
nitrogen  and  48  of  oxygen,  or  in  its  pure  state 
over  14  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  40  per  cent  of 
potash. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  OKEEN 

PEACH-LEAF  CURL 

.  The  following  article  it  taken  from  a 
Cornell  University  bulletin  on  leaf-curl  in 
peaches.  The  same  treatment  will  probably 
prevent  the  formation  of  plum-pockets : 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  giving  up  the 
Elberta  or  any  other  variety  of  peach  sen- 
sitive to  leaf-curl,  as  this  disease  can  be  con- 
trolled by  spraying  at  trifling  expense. 

Of  the  three  substances  employed  as  fun- 
gicides in  these  experiments  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  the  most  useful;  and,  though 
several  different  strengths  of  this  mixture 
have  been  found  nearly  equal  in  efficiency 
the  past  season,  for  the  early  spraying  a 
strong  solution  is  recommended.  When 
Bordeaux  of  good  strength  is  used  early,  and 
a  season  of  warm,  dry  weather  follows,  con- 
tinuing as  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  a  sec- 
ond spraying  is  not  profitable.  But  if  the 
weather  is  cold  and  wet  it  is  well  to  spray 
again  with  Bordeaux  after  the  petals  fall, 
using  only  two  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
(with  excess  of  lime)  to  fifty  gallons  of  water ; 
for,  notwithstanding  some  statements  to  the 
contrary,  the  foliage  of  the  peach  seems 
sensitive  to  stronger  solutions. 

The  treatment,  then,  for  the  prevention  of 
peach-leaf  curl  is  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Spray  with  Bordeaux  consisting  of  six 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  four  pounds  of 
good  quicklime  and  fifty  gallons  of  water 
about  the  first  of  April,  when  the  buds  are 
beginning  to  swell. 

2.  Spray  again  when  the  petals  have 
fallen  with  Bordeaux  consisting  of  two 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  two  pounds  of 
good  quicklime  and  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
If  the  weather  of  April  and  early  May  is 
warm  and  dry  this  sepond  spraying  may  be 
omitted. 

Lime  or  copper  sulphate  along  with  water 
have  been  almost  as  effective  as  Bordeaux 
the  past  season  when  used  for  the  first 
spraying  and  followed  later  by  Bordeaux, 
but  their  effects  are  not  so  lasting,  partic- 
ularly in  rainy  weather,  and  whether  the  sea- 
son is  favorable  or  unfavorable,  the  second 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  should  not  be 
omitted  when  lime  or  copper  sulphate  are 
used  alone  for  the  first. 

How  to  Make  the  Boedeatjx.— Prepare 
a  stock  solution  by  suspending  twenty-five 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  a  coarse  sack 
in  twenty-five  gallons  of  water  for  a  day  or 
more  until  completely  dissolved.  To  make 
fifty  gallons  of  strong  Bordeaux  for  the 
early  spraying,  take  six  gallons  of  the  stock 
solution  and  dilute  it  with  nineteen  gallons 
of  water,  i  Weigh  out  four  pounds  of  the 
best  quicklime,  slake  it  slowly,  dilute  to 
twenty-five  gallons,-  and  strain  through  a 
metallic  sieve  into  the  copper-sulphate  solu- 
tion while  the  latter  is  being  stirred. 

To  prepare  fifty  gallons  of  the  weak  Bor- 
deaux for  the  late  spraying,  proceed  in  the 
same  manner,  using  two  gallons  of  the  stock 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  two  pounds  of 
quicklime  and  forty-eight  gallons  of  water. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Kerosene-and-water  Spray.— A.  W.,  Cle- 
on,  Mich.  The  best  general  remedy  for  worms 
that  attack  the  foliage  of  fruit-trees  is  to  spray 
the  foliage  with  Paris  green  and  water  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  to  two  hundred  gallons.  When 
kerosene  and  water  are  used  as  an  insecticide  it 
must  be  used  in  a  specially  prepared  pump  which 
will  mix  the  kerosene  and  water  just  as  they 
leave  the  nozzle.  It  cannot  be  successfully  used 
in  a  common  spray-pump. 

Barb  Splitting'.— H.  H.,  Clarksdale,  Iowa. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  bark  on  your  fruit-trees  is 
splitting  around  the  bottom,  unless  it  is  due  to 
some  winter  injury.  I  can  easily  account  for  it, 
however,  if  it  is  only  on  the  south  side,  as  in  that 
case  I  should  think  it  due  to  sun-scald,  which  is  a 
common  source  of  injury  in  your  section.  White- 
washing trees  does  no  harm ;  in  fact,  I  regard  it 
as  beneficial  rather  than  injurious  when  applied 
to  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  sometimes  helpful  in 
keeping  out  borers. 

Trimming'  Peach-trees.— M.  H.  P.,  Spring 
Lake,  N.  Y.  In  trimming  peach-trees  some  re- 
gard should  be  paid  to  form,  and  any  awkward 
branches  should  be  shortened  or  removed  en- 
tirely. As  a  rule,  however,  they  take  on  a  very 
uniform  shape  and  are  easily  kept  in  condition  by 
shortening  the  new  growth  from  one  third  to  one 
half,  which  should  be  done  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter  or  early  in  the  spring  before  the  gi'owth 
starts.  The  principal  reason  for  doing  this  each 
year  is  to  keep  the  tree  in  compact  form  and  to 
thin  out  the  fruit-buds,  which  are  produced  in  such 
abundance  that  if  not  thinned  out  the  trees  are 
very  liable  to  overbear;  and  even  where  this  kind 
of  pruning  is  practised  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  thin  the  fruit. 


Codling-motli.- W.  W.,  St.  Paul, Minn.  Your 
crab-apples  are  undoubtedly  injured  by  codling- 
moth  larva.  The  eggs  of  this  insect  are  laid  in 
the  apex  of  the  apple  soon  after  the  flowers  fall 
and  before  the  apple  has  turned  downward.  The 
remedy  is  spraying  the  trees  with  Paris  green  and 
water  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  best  quality 
Paris  green  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water.  For 
applying  this  you  should  have  a  regular  spray- 
pump,  but  as  you  have  only  a  few  trees  you  can 
perhaps  get  along  with  a  common  garden-syringe. 

Prnnin$i'  Soft  Staples.— K.  W.  S.,  Home- 
wood,  111.  Soft  maple  is  so  very  hardy  that  hght 
pruning  may  be  done  to  it  at  any  time  without 
seriously  injuring  it.  The  time  when  it  is  most 
liable  to  be  hurt,  however,  is  just  as  the  buds  are 
expanding  in  the  spring,  at  which  time  the  sap 
flows  freely.  After  the  leaves  are  pretty  well  out 
they  can  be  pruned  without  injury.  If  your  trees 
need  pruning  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  early 
in  June  before  pruning  them.  They  may  also  be 
pruned  in  the  autumn  or  during  mild  days  in 
winter. 

Spraying  Plum-trees.— G.  S.,  St.  Marys, 
Ohio,  writes:  "When  is  the  best  time  to  spray 
plum-trees,  and  what  is  the  best  mixture?" 

Reply:— There  is  no  mixture  that  is  a  sure 
remedy  for  spraying  fruits,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  spiay  your  plum-trees  you  should  know 
definitely  what  you  are  to  spray  for.  It  is  with 
plums  as  with  other  fruits.  There  are  several 
diseases  or  insects  which  attack  them,  and  each 
of  these  requires  different  treatment.  If  your 
trouble  is  that  your  plums  are  stung  by  curculio 
and  drop  to  the  ground,  then  your  best  remedy  is 
not  to  spray,  but  to  jar  the  trees  early  in  the 
morning,  beginning  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fall, 
and  gather  the  beetles  on  sheets  which  have 
previously  been  laid  under  the  tree.  These  beetles 
should  be  destroyed,  as  they  are  the  mature  insect 
which  lays  the  egg  which  hatches  into  the  worm 
and  destroys  the  fruit. 

Spraying  Fruit-trees — Kerosene  '^and 
Water.— A.  S.,  Odon,  Ind.  In  order  to  spray 
successfully  you  must  know  definitely  what  you 
are  to  spray  for.  In  the  case  of  plum-trees  I 
think  you  will  find  my  answer  to  G.  S.  will  cover 

your  conditions.  In  the  case  of  apple-trees  I 

would  suggest  that  you  spray  the  trees  just  after 
the  flowers  fall  and  before  the  apples  turn  down 
with  Paris  green  and  water  in  the  ratio  of  one 
pojjud  of  Paris  green  to  two  hundred  gallons  of 
water.  Kerosene  and  water  will  not  mix  perma- 
nently, and  in  order  to  use  them  as  an  insecticide 
on  growing  plants  a  specially  prepared  pump 
must  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  of  no 
special  advantage  in  spraying  apple  and  plum 
trees  under  ordinary  conditions  except  when  they 
are  infested  with  lice.  If  you  have  not  a  specially 
prepared  pump  for  this  purpose  I  would  suggest 
that  you  use  tobacco-water  for  the  tree-lice, 
instead  of  kerosene,  making  it  from  tobacco- 
stems  and  about  the  color  of  strong  tea. 

Crafting.— J.  A.  L.,  Fine,  N.  Y.  Ordinary 
grafting  of  trees  is  preferably  done  in  the  spring- 
in  the  case  of  apples  just  as  buds  begin  to  open ; 
in  the  case  of  plums  before  the  buds  have  started. 
In  either  case  the  scions  which  are  inserted 
should  be  dormant.  In  the  case  of  the  apple  and 
the  pear  the  scions  should  preferably  be  cut  in 
the  fall,  as  they  are  liable  to  injury  during  the 
winter.  In  the  case  of  the  plum  it  is  preferable 
to  cut  the  scions  in  the  spring,  as  they  are  rather 
difficult  to  carry  over  winter  in  good  shape.  If, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  apple  you  have  failed 
to  cut  the  scions  in  the  fall,  you  may  have  very 
good  success  with  spring-cut  scions.  Grafting- 
wax  is  made  by  melting  together  two  pounds  of 
beeswax,  four  pounds  of  resin  and  one  pound  of 
tallow.  When  it  is  all  melted  it  should  be  poured 
into  cold  water  and  pulled  in  the  same  way  as  mo- 
lasses-taffy until  it  is  light-colored.  It  can  then 
be  rolled  into  balls  for  use  out  of  doors  as  needed. 
Wax  that  is  pulled  in  this  way  is  tougher  than 
that  which  has  not  been  so  treated,  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  most  nurserymen,  although  some  very 
successful  propagators  apply  the  warm  wax  with 
a  brush  without  bothering  to  first  pull  it. 

Picking  and  Crating  Strawberries.— 

J.  H.  M.,  Osage,  Okla.  In  handUng  strawberries 
for  marketing  the  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  you  must  adapt  yourself  to  the  market  in 
which  you  intend  to  sell  your  fruit.  Throughout 
most  of  the  Mississippi  valley  the  package  de- 
manded is  what  is  known  as  the  "gift  package," 
containing  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  quart 
boxes.  The  berries  should  be  picked  daily  in  warm 
weather,  and  in  cold  weather  the  bed  should  not 
go  more  than  two  days  without  picking.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  any  overripe  ber- 
ries in  the  boxes ;  in  fact,  it  is  far  better  to  have 
the  berries  partly  green  than  to  have  them  over- 
ripe, as  one  overripe  berry  in  a  box  will  very  likely 
result  in  the  loss  of  all  that  are  with  it.  Great 
care  should  also  be  taken  to  keep  the  berries  clean 
and  free  from  dirt.  To  this  end  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  mulch  them  so  that  the  dirt  will  not  spat- 
ter upon  them  in  case  of  rains.  The  berries  should 
be  picked  with  a  portion  of  the  stem,  and  the  hulls 
should  never  be  broken  off.  Do  not  put  in  small 
or  deformed  berries,  for  they  will  not  pay  for 
shipping,  and  if  they  are  mixed  with  the  good  ber- 
ries they  reduce  their  price  very  considerably. 
The  box  should  be  well  filled,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  berries  on  the  top  of  the  box  are 
fully  as  good  at  least  as  the  berries  in  any  part  of 
it;  in  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pick  oft'  any  poor 
berries  that  may  be  on  top  of  the  box  and  replace 
them  with  some  that  are  extra  good.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  top  berries  and  those 
below  should  not  be  sufficiently  evident  so  as  to  be 
deceptive.  In  keeping  track  of  the  pickers  a 
number  of  systems  are  used.  Perhaps  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  each  picker  has  a  card  which 
is  punched  for  every  case  of  berries  picked  is  as 
good  as  any,  but  it  matters  comparatively  little 
what  system  is  followed  in  regard  to  this,  pro- 
vided the  work  is  well  systematized  so  that  the 
accounts  are  carefully  kept.  The  matter  of  secur- 
ing a  good  market  is  very  important  and  should 
be  carefully  considered. 
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LEVEL  CULTIVATION  AND  DUST  MULCH 

1WISH  to  talk  ot  the  importance  of  so 
planting  seed  in  the  ground  as  to  admit 
of  level  cultivation  throughout  the  sea- 
son. All  plants  which  under  the  old  sys- 
tem required  "hilling  up"  should  be  started 
in  trenches,  the  depth  varying  with  the  differ- 
ent sorts,  so  that  when  summer  tillage  is  fair- 
ly under  way  the  whole  surface  of  the  garden 
or  field  is  as  nearly  as  possible  flat ;  thus  the 
rake  or  cultivator  can  be  brought  close  to 
the  stalk  of  each  plant.  It  is  well  understood 
nowadays  that  many  lateral  roots  of  certain 
crops — notably  corn — grow  so  near  the  sur- 
face that  they  are  seriously  injured  by  the 
plow  and  hoe  as  they  were  formerly  used. 
But  this  is  not  the  subject  of  my  present  com- 
munication, which  is  about  the  conservation 
of  moisture  by  surface  cultivation.  Readers 
of  the  Faem  and  Fiheside  are  familiar 
with  the  arguments,  but  results  of  personal 
experience,  recorded  bj'  a  careful  observer, 
are  never  without  value  if  on  a  subject  of 
general  importance. 

I  use  my  garden  somewhat  as  an  exper- 
iment station.  I  test  theories,  and  am  nearly 
as  well  satisfied  by  failure  as  success ;  a  false 
theory  cannot  be  exploded  too  promptly.  I 
have  tested  the  theory  of  dust  mulch  for 
three  seasons  under  conditions  which  made 
the  test  a  severe  one.  The  garden  is  on  the 
crown  of  a  small  hill,  the  ground  sloping 
away  in  three  directions.  It  is  very  hot  when 
the  sunshine  pours  upon  it,  and  there  Avere 
days  last  summer  when  the  leaves  of  all  the 
succulent  plants  lay  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
even  those  of  the  bush-beans  hung  wilted  on 
their  stalks;  yet  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  having  a  strong  pressure,  and  hose 
with  which  I  could  reach  all  parts  of  the 
garden,  not  a  pint  of  water  was  used  through- 
out that  almost  rainless  summer.  I  had  pur- 
sued the  same  course  the  two  previous  sea- 
sons to  some  extent,  but  my  resolution  had 
given  way  at  times,  with  not  beneficial  re- 
sults, I  thought.  Last  summer  I  stood  firm, 
and  there  was  not  a  day  when  the  roots,  of 
the  plants  were  not  in  damp  soil,  and  not  a 
crop  suffered  serious  disaster. 

I  had  had  a  lesson  which  prepared  me  for 
dust  mulch.  The  first  season  I  worked  my 
present  garden  I  used  the  hose  liberally, 
causing  the  ground  to  be  well  wetted  when 
there  was  no  rain.  This  required  a  good 
deal  of  time — for  which  I  had  to  pay — to 
keep  the  ground  moist ;  but  the  garden 
looked  well  and  gave  good  promise.  I  was 
called  away  from  home  two  weeks  in  July. 
The  boy  who  was  to  sprinkle  the  garden  did 
"sprinkle"  it  and  nothing  more,  and  I  found 
everything  in  it  dead  or  nearly  so.  It  did  not 
recover.  Examination  showed  that  the  con- 
stant wetting  of  the  top  soil  had  called  out 
surface  roots ;  nothing  had  penetrated  to  any 
considerable  depth,  and  two  weeks  of  neglect 
had  brought  inevitable  ruin.  I  had  already 
come  to  believe  in  dust  mulch  when  water 
was  not  available ;  I  then  came  to  believe  in 
it  without  reservation. 

I  have  already  told,  in  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side of  February  1st,  how  I  plant  tomatoes. 
These  are  given  an  extra  depth,  because  the 
tomato  sends  out  roots  wherever  the  vine 
touches  the  earth.  Other  vegetables  I  plant, 
or  transplant,  in  trenches  of  depth  just 
sufBcient  so  that  they  will  be  properly  hilled 
up  when  the  trenches  are  filled  and  the 
garden  is  level.  Then  with  rake  or  cultivator 
I  keep  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two 
inches  finely  pulverized  between  the  rows, 
and,  where  possible,  between  the  plants  in 
the  row.  This  dust  is  a  perfect  mulch. 
Moisture  will  rise  through  the  soil  until  it 
reaches  it,  but  will  not  evaporate  through  it 
to  any  considerable  extent ;  no  more  will  be 
lost  in  the  hours  of  sunshine  than  will  be 
replaced  in  the  night.  I  have  found  that 
there  is  stored  in  the  earth  sufficient  mois- 
ture to  provide  a  constant  supply,  provided 
evaporation  is  checked  a  short  distance  from 
the  surface.  There  was  no  time  during  the 
drought  of  last  summer— and  it  was  a  wonder- 
fully dry  summer  in  the  East— when  with  the 
toe  of  my  shoe  I  could  not  find  moisture. 
This  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  visitors 
when  all  the  soil  in  the  garden  glowed  white 
in  the  blazing  sun. 

Dust  mulch  requires  much  less  labor  than 
the  hose  or  watering-pot,  even  when  these 
can  be  readily  used,  for  mulch  remains  in- 
tact except  when  it  rains  or  showers  or 
when  trodden ;  then  the  rake  or  cultivator 
must  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
soil  gets  into  suitable  condition.  If  this  is 
delayed  rain,  unless  very  heavy,  will  prove 
an  actual  injury.  One  day  last  summer 
there  was  a  shower  of  just  sufBcient  duration 
to  beat  down  and  saturate  the  mulch ;  a  day 
passed  without  proper  attention,  and  the 
next  day  the  moisture-line  was  an  inch  lower 
than  it  had  been.  The  effect  of  even  a  slight 
compacting  of  the  soil  is  apparent  in  the  early 
morning.  There  were  many  weeks  in  which 


the  track  of  a  cat  could  be  followed  by  the 
dark  spots  amid  the  surrounding  whiteness, 
showing  that  the  moisture  had  risen  in  her 
footsteps.  So  important  did  I  come  to  con- 
sider the  inviolableness  of  the  mulch  that 
whenever  I  entered  the  garden  to  gather 
vegetables,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  I  raked 
out  my  tracks  as  carefully  as  if  to  conceal  a 
depredation. 

The  entire  absence  of  weeds  is  one  of  the 
by-products  of  this  system  of  culture,  but  of 
minor  importance  to  my  mind.  It  is  rather 
pleasant,  though,  to  look  over  even  a  small 
garden  and  see  no  sign  of  unproductive  veg- 
etation. The  owner  gets  credit,  too,  for  in- 
dustry which  he  does  not  deserve,  but  which 
it  is  pleasant  to  receive.  "Xot  a  weed  I"  ex- 
claimed a  friend;  "how  your  back  must  have 
ached !"  In  fact,  I  hadn't  stooped  after  plant- 
ing-time. 

As  I  remarked  to  the  careful  reader  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  this  is  an  old,  old 
story.  I  was  gratified  last  June,  while  pass- 
ing through  Pennsylvania  from  Philadelphia 
to  Harrisburg,  to  see  the  dust-mulch  theory 
applied  in  practice  in  that  splendid  farming 
region.  The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  the 
yellow  soil  seemed  hopelessly  dry;  but  be- 
tween the  long  rows  of  corn,  only  showing 
an  inch  or  two  above  ground,  were  cultivators 
of  all  sorts  throwing  up  clouds  of  dust.  A 
few  days  later  I  returned  in  the  wake  of 
heavy  showers;  an  increased  number  of 
men  were  toiling  over  the  same  fields,  pulver- 
izing the  moist  earth  before  it  should  have 
time  to  bake.  I  concluded  that,  wet  or  dry, 
there  would  be  little  shortage  of  corn  in 
those  valleys,  and  I  realized  as  never  before 
the  incalculable  value  of  experimental  farm- 
ing and  the  broad  influence  of  the  intel- 
ligently conducted  agricultural  press. 

S.  CusHMAN  Caldwell. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  SKUNKS 

The  farmer  has  no  animal  of  its  size  that 
is  of  greater  benefit  to  him  than  the  skunk 
in  the  way  of  killing  field-mice  and  insects  of 
various  kinds,  especially  the  white  grub  that 
is  so  destructive  to  grass  and  corn  in  some 
localities.  Skunks  will  gather  more  worms 
from  tobacco-plants  than  anything  else  I 
ever  saw.  I  have  protected  the  little  animals 
on  my  farm  for  the  past  five  years.  Two 
years  ago  I  had  out  five  acres  of  tobacco, 
and  gathered  without  help  what  worms  the 
skunks  did  not  find.  I  could  not  have  done 
this  if  the  skunks  had  not  had  free  access  to 
the  field. 

Some  farmers  say  skunks  kill  chickens 
and  are  therefore  a  nuisance.  How  about 
the  mink,  opossum,  weasel  and  the  rat, 
especially  the  rat?  If  the  hen-house  is  rat- 
proof,  as  it  should  be,  skunks  wiU  never 
bother  chickens.     George  Q.  Gesaman. 


CORRESPONDfeNCE 


From  Georgia.— Another  big  cotton-mill  is  to 
be  erected  here,  capital  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Hart  county  affords  excellent  water- 
power.  Good  land  sells  for  from  §8  to  §12  an  acre. 
We  have  the  best  schools  in  northeast  Georgia. 
Harkwell,  population  2,700,  is  one  of  tbe  most 
healthful  towns  in  the  state.  B.  B.  W. 

Harkwell,  Ga. 


From  Colorado.— The  first  season's  run  of  the 
Grand  Junction  sugar-factory  gave  two  million 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar.  As  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  is  several  times  that,  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  bring  iu  colonies  of  Germans  and 
Quakers,  aggregating  eight  buiidred  families,  to 
grow  sugar-beets  this  year.  Free  land  and  free 
water  are  offered  as  inducements.  A  large  smel- 
ter is  to  be  constructed  soon  near  Grand  Junc- 
tion. Prices  of  all  property  are  advancing. 
Realty  is  still  low,  but  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  improved  conditions.  Our  population  is  mostly 
American-born,  and  I  should  like  to  see  our 
native-born  farmers  secure  homes  in  Grand 
valley  while  land  may  yet  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices.  Population  of  Grand  Junction  is  four 
thousand.  Grand  valley  is  fifte'en  by  thirty  miles 
in  extent.  C.  W.  S. 

Grand  Junction,  Col. 


From  K.^nsas.— Washington  county,  on  the 
north  line,  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  is  in  the  corn  belt.  Our  country 
is  very  rolling,  and  has  no  timber  except  along  the 
streams.  We  have  a  rich  black  soil  of  a  clayey 
nature,  underlaid  by  a  hard  clay  subsoil  that  is 
almost  impervious  to  water.  Corn,  Kafir-corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  rye  are  our  principal  grain  crops. 
Prairie-grasj,  millet,  cane  (sowed)  and  Kafir-corn 
(sowed)  are  the  hay  and  fodder  crops ;  some  corn 
Is  cut  for  fodder.  The  rainfall  ranges  from  six  to 
twenty-six  inches  a  year.  I  have  lived  here  since 
1SS2,  and  have  seen  but  three  failures  in  corn. 
Kafir-corn  is  the  surest  crop  that  we  can  raise, 
and  is  very  valuable  both  for  grain  and  fodder. 
It  is  a  crop  that  will  stand  more  dry  weather  than 
any  other  crop  we  can  raise.  Corn  is  almost  wholly 
planted  by  listing,  a  method  that  Eastern  farmers 
would  laugh  at.  A.  F.  C. 

Kara,  Kansas. 


ABMSTBOMO  t  McEELVT 

Pittsburgh. 
BEmXEB-BAaUAN 

Pittsburgh. 
SATIS -CEAHBEEE 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNEBTOCE 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

^  Cmdnnatl. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 

BBASLET 

BBOOELYN  [ 

JEWETT 

ULBTEB 

TOION 

SOITTHERN  ] 

BHIPUAN 

COLLIEB 

mesouBi 

SES  SEAL 
SOUTHEBN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  it  BBOS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0BLE7 

Cleveland. 

8AIXM 

Salem,  Mass. 

COENEU. 

Buffalo. 

EENTUCET 

Louisville. 


HHE  brands  of  White  Lead  named  in 
margin  are  genuine.  They  are  and 
have  been  the  standard  for  years. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  "  old  Dutch 
process,"  and  by  a  company 
which  is  responsible.  Unlike 
the  so-called  White  Leads  (mix- 
tures of  Zinc,  Barytes,  etc.),  these 
brands  correctly  represent  the 
contents  of  the  packages. 

|PnFF  For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com- 
fK^t  pany's  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
ors. Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showin£f  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
"Uncle  Sam's  Experience  With  Paints"  for- 
warded upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York, 


IT'S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE.... 

to  investigate  the  difference  between  oar  prices  and  those  of  agents 
and  dealers  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 

...WE  DO  NOT  SELL... 

through  agents  or  dealers,  therefore  we  do 
not  have  them  to  protect,  and  in  making 
our  prices  are  enabled  to  figure  them  as  low 
as  the  CTade  of  work  we  manufacture  cao 
be  sold.  We  bstc  you  the  profits  tbut 
are  added  between  the  mauut'ecturcr 
ond  the  consumer,  by  eelliu^  direct  to 
you  from  our  factory.  This  has  been  our 
method  of  selling  for  Che  past  twenty-seven 

years,  and  we  are  today  the  largest  manu-  ^  7a5_sunhope.  Pricecomplete  witbahafuf 
f  acturers  of  vehicles  and  WeBS  ui  the  world     ling  piara..tee^  it  as  goo^  ^  f«> 

No.  48-SiDgk  Strap  Col-  direct  to  the  user  eicliLnvely.  We  make  1 . 8  styles  of  jao  to  $40  more  than  oor  prite. 

lar  and  Hame  Harness.  Price  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness  and  ship  anywhere   £  

with  nickel  trimmings,  $11.  for  cismination.  puaranteeine  sife  arrival.  Sena  for  tree  catilogue  showing  all  of  oor  different  itylee. 

Good  as  sells  foT«i67  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Elkhart.  Indiana. ' 

r  T  ▼  T  "TTT-T  y  T  ▼        y  ▼  ▼TTTyyyTT-T-yy  t-t  t  ▼  t-t  »  »  t  t  ▼  Sr  % 


■■y  T-  -yr  ▼  y  ▼  ^ 


Is  this  Elegant  Sugar-Shell 

WORTH  ASKIINQ  FOR? 

Best  sterling  silver  plate— beautifullj-  engraved.  Full  size— much  larger  than  illustration.  This  or  any 
other  of  our  40-ceut  sugar-shells  absolutely  free  to  every  mother  in  th^  United  States.  Please  write  us  a  letter 
to-day,  stating  that  it  is  your  first  request  tor  any  of  our  souvenir  gifts,  and  we'll  send  you  illustratious  of  our 
entire  line.  Select  any  40-cent  sugar-shell,  and  we'll  send  it  free— a  gift  from  us— absolutely  free  of  charge. 
Send  your  own  name  only.  This  is  too  expensive  a  gift  to  send  to  persons  who  don't  ask  for  it  themselves. 
But  one  gift  to  a  family  and  none  to  children.  Our  object  in  making  this  remarkable  offer  is  to  get  a 
sample  of  Quaker  Valley  Silverware  into  every  home  iu  the  laud.  Please  write  to-dav.  Don't  put  it  off. 
QUAKER  VALLEY  MFG.  CO..  309  WEST  HARKISOX  STREET,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


WVCKOFF,  SEAMANS  4  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  N.V. 


BULL-STRONG 

Seven  styles.  Any  height  de- 1 
sired.    Made  of  CoUed  Spring 
Steel  Wire,  ^alranized.  The  coil 
makes  it  self -regulating.  It's] 

CHICKEM'TIGirr 

Our  Prices  will  surprise  I 
vou.  We  cell  direct  to  the  I 
Jarmer  at  lowest  wholesale  | 

Antl-Tfumt  Prtcom 

as  we  belong  to  no  Combioa.  I 
tionorTrust.  CatalogTie and  | 
prices  free  forthe  &sking. 
COILED  8PBISQ  FESUB  CO., 
Box    18    Winchester.  Indlua.  | 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost. 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  the 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plowf^  hoeAf  cultlvatef) — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoagent 
io  yoar  town  spod  J1.35  for  fwmple  delivered  and  terms  to  agents* 

Ulrich  Mfg.  CoM'^SRiver  St., Rook  Falls,!!!. 

INo.  O 

Kitchen  Cabinet 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 
AXD  PRICE.  MANU- 
FACTURED   OXLY  BY 

J.  A.  KELLY  &  BROS. 
 Clinton,  Iowa 

I  IN-  1  V     v,ith  Wlilte  Lead  makes  paint  last 

^^'^        Kill  years  on  house,  barn  or  fence. 

CCpn         ■  u.  Mixed  paints  are  doubtful  quality; 

^  >^  ■  some  are  good  and  many  abe 
VEKV  BAD.  For  Linseed  Oil  and  Wliite  Lead  or  OU 
Ileal,  ask  for  Thoiiipson's,  or  get  circulars  and  prices. 
THOMPSON  4  CO.,  609  W.  Diamond  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


ALUMINUM  CREAM  SEPARATORS"UP  TO  DATE  CHURNS. 


3 VOU  bu 


days'  trial  ;dairymen  investigate  before  M 
uv:  product  increasf^d  20  p^r  cent.         I  ti 


CATLS  FREL.GIBS0N-5TEWARTM'F'G.C0.9IBS0NIA,PA. 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

in  mechanical,  electrical,  hydraulic,  chemical  and  civil 
engineering.  Avoid  excessive  fees  by  writing  for  advice  to 
Stevens  A:  Tyler,  825  W.  84th  M.,  New  York  City. 


Binder  Twine 


F.tR.MEItS  \rA.\TED  AS  AfiEKTS 

AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,     -  Iowa. 


AN'  vmm 
CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
avstem— being  the  theme  of  m 

"A  BOOK  ON  SIIaGE" 

By  Prof.  r.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  195  nseesand  now  bcinj  sent  oat  by  the  Silver  MFC.  Co. 
Siiibi  cf.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introducid  on 
thembject!   It  includes:  _ 

I— Silaze  Crops.  II— Silos. 
Ill— Silage.  iV-Fcedlngof  Silage, 

V—  ComparigoBof  Silageand  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modem  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  Libles  and  compounded  rationa 
for  feeding  slock.    They  are  going  rapidly, 
Toavoid  disinterested  inquirers  the 

Price  is  lOc  coin  or  stamps. 
SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio* 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  Idtids  ol 
RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  Webuyour 
poods  at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales. '  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  34  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing'  Material, 
Wire,  Rone  Dry  Goods,  ClothinEr,  etc.,  etc. 
OUR  PStlBES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS 

ChicaSoHouscWrcckingCo.'W-35^&^irof8u. 


VICTORrorWAGONS 

Strongest,  most  durable,  all-metal  wheels,  wide 
tires.  Axles,  hoande,  bolsters,  etc.,  of  thoroughly 
seasoned  woods.  Cost  oue-balf  less  Chan 
lii^  wagrons. 

Positively  gnarADteed. 
Write   for  description 
and  prices. 

GEO.  ERTELCCQuincyJII. 


The  Ilemet  Landd  Are  Loeateil  in 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Soil  and  Climate  snitable  to  the  tuUivation  of  the 
Orange,  L<?nion  and  Olive.  All  other  products  snc- 
cessfuUy  ^own.  Abundance  of  water.  Good 
market.  Educational  and  religious  advantages. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  giving  reliable  and  instruc- 
tive facts  and  figures  sent  FREE.  Address 

Heniet  Land  Co., Dept.  A.,II«mel,Rherside  Co.,CalirorDla. 


,SAVE  THE  MONEY 

lyou  are  spcDding'  on  repaira  and  bay  new  wheels, 
lit  In  cfaeiipcr  and  m  everv  way  betrer.    We  sell 

H  Buggy  Wheels.  7=8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
4  Carriage  Wheels,  I  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

Other  wheels  for  other  purposes  f  (jually  Ii>w  priced 
..^v^       MeaBorintidirectioDS  free.  \\  rite  for  pric-i  istNo.31. 
WIUdlAGlOM  WI1£IX  CO.,  WUnangton,  i>eU 


May  15,  1900 


THB  RARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


1 


CARE  OF  BEES 

There  is  no  need  for  any  beekeeper,  even 
of  the  most  primitive  order,  to  use  such 
things  for  beehives  as  nail-kegs,  or  a  soap- 
box for  a  super,  to  have  his  surplus  honey 
stored  in.  Our  forefathers  may  have  been 
excusable  for  such  a  practice.  But  nowa- 
days good  beehives  with  the  best  approved 
surplus  arrangements  mky  be  bought  at  a  low 
cost  of  the  apiarian  supply  dealer.  It  gives 
much  more  satisfaction  to  harvest  fancy 
honey  in  the  universally  adopted  one-pound 
sections  than  an  inferior  grade  of  honey  in 
so^p-boxes.  The  supers  should  never  be 
used  without  separators  or  dividers,  at  least 
not  by  the  inexperienced.  The  use  of  sep- 
arators will  prevent  the  bees  from  bulging 
the  combs.  No  variation  in  the  thickness  of 
combs  can  occur. 

The  beekeeper  will  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  have  on  hand  a  sufficient  number  of  hives, 
supers  and  sections  to  meet  any  possible 
emergency.  Every  colony  in  a  box-hive  may 
send  out  two  or  three  swarms,  and  provisions 
should  be  made  accordingly.  However,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  hive  all  these  swarms, 
small  or  large,  separately.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  much  more  profitable  to  unite 
several  at  the  time  of  hiving,  even  should 
there  be  several  days  between  the  several 
swarms  issuing ;  but  first  swarms  and  aft6r- 
swarms  never  should  be  united.  The  first 
come  forth  with  the  old  fertile  queen,  while 
the  others  are  headed  by  a  young,  or  virgin, 
queen.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why 
prime  and  after  swarms  do  not  unite  peace- 
ably. If  my  stock  of  bees  was  constituted 
largely  of  box-hives  I  should  want  them  to 
swarm  as  much  as  possible.  The  young 
swarms  I  would  hive  in  pairs,  or  in  case  of 
after-swarms  in  threes  or  fours,  or  enough 
of  them  to  make  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  bees,  and  I  would  give  plenty  of 
section-room.  Thus  I  would  be  enabled  to 
produce  just  as  fine  an  article  of  comb-honey 
as  any  professional  in  the  land. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  the  hives  needed 
ready  made.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  them  in 
the  flat ;  this  also  saves  freight.  The  hives 
and  surplus  receptacles  should  be  made  up 
before  the  honey  season  opens,  and  the  sec- 
tions provided  with  guides— small  pieces  of 
comb-foundation.  Every  beekeeper,  non- 
professional as  well  as  professional,  should 
read  some  bee  literature  and  find  out  what 
others  are  doing.  Much  may  be  learned  by 
reading  and  by  mingling  with  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  business  we  are  in. 


A  BEE  DISEASE 

The  most  serious  malady  bees  are  subject 
to  is  foul-brood.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is 
a  disease  of  the  brood  or  larvae,  and  the 
cause  of  it  is  a  kind  of  fungus,  the  bacillus 
alvei.  It  is  of  vegetable  growth— a  little 
plant,  perhaps— and  we  may  well  compare  it 
with  the  well-known  mildew.  Both  prey  on 
the  tissues  of  other  bodies,  the  latter  on  dead 
matter,  the  former  principally  on  living 
beings,  as  in  the  case  of  bee  larvae.  The 
bacillus  alvei  is  so  very  small  that  it  can  be 
seen  only  with  the  help  of  a  powerful  micro- 
scope. Millions  of  these  little  plants  may  be 
contained  in  the  body  of  one  bee  larva  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  long.  When  greatly  mag- 
nified it  does  not  look  unlike  a  bit  of  broken- 
ofE  timothy  straw  with  a  few  hairs  at  each 
end,  which  the  little  robber  uses  somewhat 
as  a  fish  uses  fins  and  tail.  Mr.  Harry  Howe, 
of  Ithaca,  explained  the  nature  of  the  bacil- 
lus alvei  before  the  New  York  State  Bee- 
keepers' Society.  He  had  given  much  time 
to  the  study  of  this  subject,  and  he  said,  "The 
bacillus  multiplied  by  division.  When  it 
had  developed  sufficiently  It  would  simply 
break  in  two,  each  half  continuing  in  growth 
as  a  separate  organism  and  with  such 
rapidity  that  in  two  or  three  hours  eac^h 
bacillus  was  again  ready  for  division.  So 
they  continue  to  increase  in  goemetrical  pro- 
portions." 

The  bacillus  alvei  also  increases  by  spores. 
In  plain  words,  the  bacillus  is  the  plant,  the 
spores  are  the  seeds  by  which  the  disease  is 
transmitted  from  one  organism  to  another. 
These  spores  are  so  very  small  that  they 
almost  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  micro- 
scope. They  are  very  light,  float  in  the  air, 
and  are  thus  easily  carried  by  the  wind. 

Carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid  and  phenol  are 
substances  which,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  bacilli,  will  kiU  them  at  once ;  but 
the  cure  with  these  chemicals  is  laborious 
and  dangerous,  dnd  it  is  now  considered  the 
safest  and  best  to  burn  all  the  combs  of 
badly  affected  colonies  with  all  the  brood 
and  honey  they  may  contain,  then  subject 
the  bees  to  a  starvation  cure,  after  which  they 
may  be  allowed  to  build  up  in  a  renovated 
or  new  hive.  To  facilitate  this  work  the 
frames  of  the  hives  may  be  filled  with  comb- 
foundation  and  the  colonies  fed  for  awhile 
with  medicated  syrup.  F.  Gkeineb. 


THE  POULTRY-YARD 


Conducted  by  P.  H.JACOB 

HAMMONTON  ,  NEW  JERSEY 


POULTRY  AS  A  FARM  ADJUNCT 

IF  pouLTKY  should  be  made  a  specialty 
on  the  farm,  and  the  flocks  be  increased 
to  a  number  that  would  permit  the  farm- 
er to  devote  his  attention  thereto,  the 
profit  received  in  proportion  to  the  labor 
bestowed  would  be  larger  than  that  derived 
from  cattle.  In  fact,  considering  that  the 
fowls  on  the  farms  really  receive  little  or 
no  care  is  alone  sufficient  evidence  that  with 
excellent  management  and  the  use  of  se- 
lected breeds  the  farmer  would  be  more 
favorable  to  poultry  if  he  would  make  the 
experiment.  So  long  have  the  farmers  over- 
looked poultry  that  it  is  surprising  how 
many  inquiries  come  from  that  class  asking 
information  on  the  methods  of  management, 
yet  these  farmers  are  well  familiar  with  the 
care  and  management  required  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  It  is,  however, 
credible  to  such  fanners  that  they  are  dis- 
posed to  learn  more,  and  they  will  make  no 
mistake  in  placing  the  poultry  department 
of  the  farm  upon  a  plane  higher  than  that 
now  occupied.  The  course  to  pursue  is  to 
gradually  increase  the  flocks  every  year,  and 
not  venture  too  largely  at  first,  so  as  to  gain 
experience  while  learning  the,  business,  and 
in  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  good  profit 
coming  in  from  poultry,  the  capital  invested 
therein  having  been  created  by  the  fowls 
during  the  progress  of  development  of  the 
business.  Leave  the  female  members  of 
the  family  out,  for  they  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  to  large  flocks,  and  begin  in  the 
poultry  business  with  a  determination  to 
succeed  in  a  few  years,  securing  as  much 
profit  as  possible  with  the  least  outlay  for 
buildings  and  labor. 

4. 

LICE  AND  REMEDIES 

Chicks  hatched  later  than  May  will  some- 
times make  slow  growth,  hence  are  driven 
from  their  nests  by  the  millions  of  red  lice, 
and  the  large  head-lice  torment  the  fowls 
until  exhaustion  ensues.  At  night  the  hens 
cannot  rest,  and  disease  appears  because  the 
vigor  of  the  flock  has  been  lowered  to  a  point 
where  the  birds  cannot  resist  contagion. 
One  of  the  essentials  now  is  to  provide  a 
dust-bath,  or  keep  a  space  always  spaded 
and  loose,  so  that  the  birds  can  dust.  When- 
ever you  notice  a  fowl  rolling  on  the  ground, 
as  though  endeavoring  to  duit  itself,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  lice  are  at  work.  When  the 
hens  do  not  lay,  examine  their  heads  for 
the  large  lice,  and  also  clean  out  and  drench 
the  poultry-house.  Boiling  water  or  hot  , 
soap-suds  will  kill  lice*  instantly,  but  the 
remedy  must  be  used  freely ;  that  is,  drench 
the  house,  every  portion,  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  boiling  water,  and  repeat  it 
twice  a  week  until  no  signs  of  lice  can  be 
noticed.  The  hens  will  then  rid  themselves 
of  lice  with  the  dust-bath.  The  advertised 
lice  remedies  are  cheap  and  excellent. 


BLOOD  AND  BONES 

The  principal  food  ingredient  in  the  blood 
is  nitrogen,  which  is  also  the  most  essential 
substance  in  albumen,  or  the  white  of  egg. 
Dried  blood  contains  about  fourteen  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  while  green  bone  may  contain 
but  one  or  two  per  cent,  as  the  bone  is  most- 
ly phosphate  of  lime.  Bone  varies.  If  it 
has  adhering  meat  it  will  contain  more  nitro- 
gen than  if  clean.  Blood  cannot  entirely 
take  the  place  of  bone,  as  the  bone  contains 
phosphates.  The  dried  blood  will  answer  as 
a  substitute  for  fresh  blood,  but  no  kind  of 
dry  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is 
equal  to  that  which  is  fresh. 


WATER  NECESSARY  FOR  DUCKLINGS 

A  young  duck  will  sometimes  choke  if  it 
has  no  water  to  drink  when  eating.  The 
water  must  be  deep  enough  to  allow  the 
duckling  to  get  its  head  and  bill  down  in 
the  vessel,  as  with  each  mouthful  it  cleans 
its  bill.  This  is  the  reason  ducklings  appear 
to  throw  water  all  over  the  floor.  They  are 
simply  cleaning  their  bills,  which  prevents 
clogging  of  the  nostrils  and  permits  them 
to  breathe.  They  should  have  no  water  to 
swim  in,  but  water  is  a  necessity  with  them 
when  feeding,  as  they  wash  down  the 
greater  part  of  the  food  eaten,  some  of  them 
apparently  not  swallowing  the  food  at  all. 


"PIP" 

What  is  known  as  "pip"  is  simply  a  "cold 
in  the  head,"  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  roup. 
If  taken  in  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  cure. 
The  birds  are  to  all  appearances  well,  eat 
with  good  appetite,  and  lay,  the  only  indi- 
cations of  difficulty  being  the  occasional 
sound  of  "pip"  which  the  bird  utters.  Put 
into  a  sewing-machine  can  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  camphorated  oil,  the  same  of  crude 
petroleum,  and  twenty  drops  of  carbolic 
acid.  Shake  well,  and  inject  two  drops  of 
the  mixture  into  each  nostril.  The  remedy 
arrests  the  disease  and  prevents  it  from 
changing  to  a  more  serious  difficulty.  If  the 
bird  is  sick  inject  two  drops  of  the  mixture 
into  each  nostril  with  the  sewing-machine 
can,  and  then  push  the  spout  of  the  can 
down  the  throat  and  discharge  four  drops 
from  it.  Do  not  use  much  at  a  time,  but  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  every  five  or  six 
hours  if  necessary.  With  a  large  flock  of 
sick  birds  this  cannot  be  done  without 
handling  them,  and  as  a  substitute  burn 
sulphur,  turpentine  and  gas-tar  in  the  poul- 
try-house after  the  birds  go  on  the  roost. 

STRAW-COLOR 

White  fowls  sometimes  lose  their  clear 
white"color  as  they  get  well  into  summer  or 
near  the  close  of  the  year.  It  is  known  as 
"straw-color,"  and  no  white  breed  is  entire- 
ly exempt.  It  is  not  due  to  the  food,  but  is 
caused  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Where 
fowls  are  kept  in  the  shade  the  straw-color 
is  not  so  deep  in  hue.  It  may  also  partially 
disappear  (by  bleaching)  where  the  birds  are 
kept  out  of  the  action  of  the  sun.  Old  hens 
show  the  straw-color  more  than  pullets. 
When  the  fowls  molt  the  new  feathers  are 
white,  and  the  birds  again  have  that  beauti- 
ful clear  white  appearance  so  desirable,  but 
the  straw-color  begins  again  and  gradually 
deepens  until  the  next  molt.  There  is  no 
remedy  but  to  keep  the  birds  in  the  shade, 
which  is  not  feasible  at  all  times. 


EGG-EATING 

Egg-eating  is  a  vice.  One  hen  learns  it 
and  teaches  the  others.  She  flndS  a  broken 
egg,  discovers  that  it  is  good  eating,  and 
thereafter  she  seeks  such.  Fat  hens,  lazy 
hens,  idle  hens  and  hens  that  get  no  animal 
food,  exercise  or  a  variety  are  subject  to  it. 
It  is  not  in  the  breed,  bu.t  in  the  individual. 
Use  no  nest-egg  unless  of  wood  or  porcelain. 
Have  the  nest  off  the  ground,  so  that  the  hen 
cannot  reach  the  egg,  and  make  the  nest  so 
that  there  is  barely  room  for  the  hen,  so  that 
she  cannot  stand  perfectly  erect  or  eat  the 
egg.  She  will  come  off  to  eat  it,  but  cannot 
then  reach  it.  Collect  the  eggs  frequently. 
Leave  a  few  plaster-of- Paris  eggs  on  the  floor 
to  work  on.  They  will  soon  believe  that  all 
eggs  are  alike. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

To  Make  Them  tay.— L.,  Robart,  Ky., 
writes:  "What  can  I  give  bens  to  make  them 
lay?" 

Reply  :— Much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
fowls.  They  may  have  lice,  may  have  been  over- 
fed, or  may  have  disease.  Details  of  manage- 
ment should  be  given. 

Packing  Eggs.— C.  D.  S.  writes:  "How  can 
eggs  be  packed  in  summer  to  keep  into  winter?" 

Reply:— It  cannot  be  done  and  have  them  suf- 
ficiently fresh  to  get  good  prices.  Eggs  may  be 
kept  three  months  if  the  males  are  removed  from 
the  hens  and  the  eggs  kept  on  racks  in  a  cool 
place  and  turned  twice  a  week.  One  cannot  buy 
eggs  and  malfe  a  profit  by  storing  them,  unless 
with  cold  storage. 

Pigeons.— B.  S.  ii.,  Bart,  Pa., -writes:  "Does 
it  pay  to  raise  pigeons  inclosed?  How  should  they 
be  fed?" 

Reply  :— It  is  probably  the  only  proper  way  to 
keep  them,  and  they  are  profitable.  Give  wheat, 
cracked  corn,  oyster-shells,  grit,  and  have  a  box  of 
animal-meal  convenient.  A  salt  codfish  should  be 
placed  within  reach.  ,  Chopped  green  food,  seeds 
of  all  kinds,  and  a  variety  will  be  relished. 

Feeding.— "VV.  C.  J.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  writes: 
"Does  burnt  bone  answer  as  grit  for  fowls?  What 
should  be  the  weight  of  a  morning  meal  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat  for  eighty 
fowls.  Is  ground  oats  (hot  mash)  good  for  the 
night  meal?" 

Reply  :— Burnt  bone  does  not  supply  the  place 
of  sharp  grit.  The  food  for  eighty  fowls  depends 
upon  many  conditions,  such  as  range,  etc. ;  about 
twenty  pounds  should  be  sufficient  for  a  morning 
meal.  The  warm  oats  are  excellent,  but  are  un- 
necessary in  the  warm  season. 


If  beat^ 

I H IJ mm  ^  ytes0^'  " 

"  ^^''^'k.^es.  have  a  dozenother 
sprayers, you  will 
find  use  tor  this 
one.  Every  farm- 
er, gardener,  fruit 
or  flower  grower 
and  poultry-keeper  should  get  our 

Vapor  Gem  Sprayer 

Not  so  large  as  some,  but  the  handiest  of  all. 
Tank  and  pump  of  heavy  copper.  Will  last 
20  years.  One  loading  sufficient  for  an  acre 
of  vines.  Regular  price,  3)2.  Order  immedi- 
ately and  Bet  reduced  price.  $1.50,  ex- 
press prepaid.  Also  agency.  Send  P.  O. 
order  for  one  now.     WRITE  TODAY. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

26  Market  St.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


For  Any  Soil  j 

^or  soft  or  rockv   W  I  ■■■■^W 


For  soft  or  rocky 
ground,  the  harrow 
that  does  the  best 
work  and  draws 
easiest  is 
Hench  and 
Dronigold's 
riding  or 
walking 


Spring  Tooth 

Wheel  Harrow 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  best  barrows,  calti- 
vators,  corn  planters,  grain  drills,  etc. 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


The 


EMPIRE 
Cream 
Separator 

IS  THE  BEST. 

We  place  machines  on  lo 
days'  trial  to  prove  this. 
Write  for  particulars  and 
catalogue. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co., 
Orange  St.,  Newaik,  N.J. 


BICYCLES , 


FOR  EVERYBODY. 
NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Shipped  direct  to  anyone  and  guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  Save  agents  large  profits  and  get  a 
^wheel  at  rock  bottom  wholesale 
Jprice.  Our  Arllnetori  Model  K  is 
the  greatest  bargain 
ever  offered ;  in  lots  of 
None  or  more  at  $14.85 

I  $35  "Arllagton"  $16.50 
$40  "  $18.50 
$50  "Oakwood"  $21.50 

Good  wheels  $I2.50,$11.00  &  $10.00  Stripped  nherls  ir7  Hf] 
the  Arlington  &  Oakwood  are  strictly  high  grade«P  I  •  UU  , 
and  the  best  that  can  be  made.  Thoroughly  tested  and 
fully  guaranteed.  Over  100,000  riders  can  testify  to  their 
superior  quality,  style,  construction  and  worlrmanship. 
Illustrated  catalog  tree.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
163  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7,  Cliicago,  Ills. 

FIRE,  WEATHER, 
and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corragated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  "Write  for  Catalogue. 
The  Penn   Metal  Ceiling  ond  Itooflng  Co.,  Ltd., 
23d  &  Hamilton  Sts.  ,Pbila.  ,Pa. , or  24  Uarconrt  St. , I!oston,lllass. 


CEM  '^Baler 


*^  Warranted  the  V^SXiny  ligbteat,  stroag- 
esTcheapest  &  fastest  Full  XL^^Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
witb  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

GEORGE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


H 


OW  MANY  APPLES 


does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  No  matter ;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a.. 

HYDRAULIC 
Cider  Rress 

and  the  cider  "will  be  better, 
purer  and  will  keep  lonBTe*"* 
Don't  buy  until  you  ^ai  our  Catalogue. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  Oilead,  Ohio 


THE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 
our  Improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

It  takes  all  the  cream  out  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  odors 
and  impurities  in  two  hour's  time.    Better  than  any 
^creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  half  as  much.    For  1 
I  cow  up  to  40.    Can't  get  out  of  order.    No  experience 
necesgarj'.    Prices,  $5.to^l1.   Free  catalogue  and  t«sti- 
'  monials.    Kellable  Agents  Wanted. 
Aquatic  Cream  Sep'tor  Co.. 125  Factory  Sq.,Watertown,  N.Y. 


Bugrgy  Wheels  with  Tire  on,  $6.75 
"Hr  With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set,  $9.75 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.   Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  of  every  description.  Send 
r  for  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wheels  |  to  4  in, 
k  tread,  with  full  and  plain  instructions  how  to 
order.   Address  W.  F.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


ON'TSET  HENSSi'^» 

The  Nat*l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  8  ! 
toi-  I'ittle  in  price,  but  big  money-maker.  Agis.i 

wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  one  ffree.C 
Natural  Hen  Inculiator  Co.,  B  '22,  Columbue,  Neb.^ 
A.  Edwards  writes,  "Would  not  take  $100  for  N.  H.  I.  Plan." 


ONEY^  IN  BEES 

and  bow  lo  get  It  is  told  in  GLEAJilN  G8  IN  BEE 

 CULTURE,  a  handsome  illustrated  semi-monthly 

magazine,  employing  the  best  experts  on  the  subject.  Sample  and 
valuable  book  on  Bees  and  Bee  Keepets'  Supplies  free  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper.   The  A.  I.  RoOt  Co.  Medina.  O. 

DPATHfn  Tim  on  hens  &  chickens,  ei-p.  Book  Free. 
UCAlU  10  IfltC  D.  J.  Umbert.  Box 303,  /pponug, B.I. 
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QUERIES 

READ  THIS  NOTICE 

THE  RARTVl  AIND  F'IRESIDE 
VETERINARY 


May  18,  1900 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  tree  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  aslcing  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-offlce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  In  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  .ot  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
•n  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


9IuNliroom  Culture.— JI.  G.  V.,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal.  Send  to  Secretary  of  Agi  iculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  on 
Mushroom  Culture. 

Keepins:  Sqiiasbes.— £.  H.,  Davison,  Mich., 
writes:  "I  kept  squashes  until  hite  in  the  winter 
by  wetting  them  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  May  it 
not  be  possible  to  preserve  vegetables  and  fruits 
by  protecting  them  from  the  ferments  and  bac- 
teria of  decay  by  this  process?  Try  it  and  re- 
port." 

To   Disinfect  Cistern-water.— C.  F.  C, 

Norwood,  Ohio,  asks  how  to  destroy  a  bad  odor 
in  cistern-water.  The  cistern  is  clean,  and  the 
water  filtered  through  charcoal. 

Reply:— Dissolve  a  pound  or  two  of  caustic 
soda  or  concentrated  lye  in  warm  water.  Pour 
this  solution  into  the  cistern  and  stir  the  water 
thoroughly. 

Mlxins:  Asbes  With  Poaltry  Dropping-s. 

— W.  C,  MiUord,  Delaware,  writes:  "Will  mixing 
wood  and  coal  ashes  with  hen  manm-e  destroy  the 
fertilizing  properties  of  each?" 

Reply:— If  hard-wood  ashes  are  mixed  with 
hen  manure  the  ammonia  in  the  latter  will  be 
driven  off  and  lost.  Coal  ashes,  however,  do  not 
act  on  hen  manure  like  hard-wood  ashes  or  lime, 
and  may  be  used  as  an  absorbent.  Gypsum,  or 
land-plaster,  mixed  with  hen  manure  will  fix  and 
save  the  ammonia. 

Fertilizers.- T.  B.  E.,  Farmer,  N.  Y.,  asks  if 
the  continued  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  will 
finally  impoverish  the  soil. 

Reply  :— True  fertihzers  are  plant-foods.  The 
three  most  important  elements  of  fertility  are 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Heavy 
cropping  cannot  impoverish  the  soil  if  the  ferti- 
lizer used  restores  all  three  elements  to  the  soil. 
If,  however,  the  fertilizer  used  contains  only  two 
of  them,  the  supply  of  the  other  in  the  soil  wiU  be 
finally  exhausted,  and  the  crops  will  fail. 
•  Germination  ot'Cclerj'-sced — Ijeg-weaU- 
ness  in  Chickens.- J.  T.  C,  Spring  Valley, 
111.,  writes:  "Will  some  of  your  readers  tell  me 
how  long  it  takes  for  celery-seed  to  germinate? 
I  have  had  some  sowed  in  a  box  since  February 

2d  and  it  is  not  up  yet.  What  can  I  do  for  a 

chicken  that  has  leg-weakness?" 

Reply:— Celery-seed  is  small,  and  should  not 
be  covered  very  deep.  Strict  attention  to  water- 
ing is  necessary.  Usually  it  takes  from'two  to 
three  weeks  for  the  plants  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. Sometimes  a  fowl  having  leg-weakness 

will  recover  without  treatment.  If  it  does  not, 
cure  it  for  good  by  killing  it. 

Balanced  Rations.— C.  H.,  Dundee,  Oregon, 
writes:  "If  I  trade  my  wheat  for  middlings, 
pound  for  pound,  to  fatten  young  hogs  on,  how 
much  do  I  lose  or  gain  over  feeding  chopped 
wheat  tolled  by  the  miller?" 

Reply:— Make  the  trade  by  all  means.  You 
will  save  the  toll  and  gain  the  difference  between 
feeding  a  balanced  ration  and  one  that  is  not. 
The  nutritive  ratio  required  by  growing  fat  pigs 
of  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  is  1:5;  the  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  middlings  is  i:  4.7;  the  nutritive  ratio 
of  wheat  is  1:7.2.  The  addition  of  corn  to  the 
middlings,  increasing  the  amount  as  the  pigs 
increase  in  age  and  weight,  will  make  a  ration 
perfectly  balanced. 

Carriagre-varnisli— Harness-oil. — E.  N., 
College  View,  Neb.,  writes:  "Tell  me  what  to 
put  into  buggy-paint  to  make  the  buggy  look  like 

a  new  one.  How  shall  I  proceed  to  oil  my 

harness?" 

Reply:— After  the  buggy  has  been  carefully 
cleaned,  painted,  and  rubbed  down  smooth  with 
pumice-stone  and  water,  apply  a  flowing  coat  of 
black  japan  in  the  same  manner  as  varnish. 
When  this  is  dry  rub  off  the  gloss  with  pumice- 
stone  as  before,  and  then  apply  a  coat  of  coach- 
varnish,  made  of  gum  copal,  linseed-oil  and  ter- 
pentine. For  harness-oil  melt  three  pounds  of 

beef  tallow,  then  add  a  little  lamp-black  for  color, 
and  one  pound  of  neat's-foot  oil,  and  stir  till  cool. 

Cement  Walks.— N.  A.  H.,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 
Excavate  the  earth,  if  clay  or  loam,  between  the 
side  lines  of  the  walk  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches. 
In  this  trench  place  a  six-inch  layer  of  clean 
gravel,  not  too  coarse.  Kake  and  tamp  the 
gravel  until  it  is  packed  uniformly  and  graded 
evenly.  On  this  foundation  spread  a  two-inch 
layer  of  concrete  made  as  follows :  To  four  parts 
of  clean,  sharp,  fine  gravel  add  one  part  of  Port- 
land cement;  mix  dry  in  a  shallow  box,  then  add 
water  enough  to  dampen  it,  and  work  it  over 
thoroughly.  Tamp  the  concrete  well,  and  smooth 
the  surface  carefully.  For  finishing,  spread 
smooth  with  a  trowel  a  half-inch  coat  of  thin 
mortar  made  of  one  part  of  cement  and  two  parts 
of  clean,  fine,  sharp  sand  thoroughly  mixed.  Mix 
up  just  enough  concrete  at  one  time  to  make  a 
section  four  or  five  feet  long.  The  concrete,  of 
course,  is  built  between  thick  boards  placed  on 
edge  at  each  side  of  the  walk,  staked  firmly,  and 
adjusted  so  that  the  upper  edge  will  conform  to 
the  grade  and  surface  of  the  finished  walk. 


CONDUCTED  BY  DK.  H.  J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mallls  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  ahvays'contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Swine-plaKne.— L.  E.,  Lebanon  Junction,  Ky. 
What  you  describe  appears  to  be  swine-plague, 
or  so-called  hog-cholera.  I  cannot  give  you  any 
remedy. 

I.ame  Horse.— W.  E.  S.  F.,  Sussex,  N.  B.. 
Canada.  I  cannot  give  you  any  further  advice. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  horse  may  yet  im- 
pfove  some,  but  will  never  get  well. 

Diseased  Ovaries.— D.  C.  G.,  Celina,  Ohio. 
Diseased  ovaries  can  be  removed,  an  operation 
comparatively  easy  in  a  cow,  but  rather  danger- 
ous in  a  mare.  Any  other  treatment  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Cow  Rnbs  Herself— Pig  Cannot  Walk.- 

J.  R.  G.,  Brownsville,  Tenn.  Examine  your  cow, 
and  without  doubt  you  will  find  that  she  is  lousy. 
- — I  cannot  advise  you  concerning  your  pig  that 
is  unable  to  walk,  simply  because  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  inability. 

Diabetes.— W.  G.  M.,  Springfield,  Mo.  If 
what  you  inquire  about  is  a  case  of  diabetes  in- 
sipidus, as  must  be  supposed  it  is,  because  there 
is  not  a  word  in  your  statement  that  would  jus- 
tify any  other  diagnosis,  you  must  have  fed  spoiled 
or  musty  oats.  Stop  that,  feed  nothing  but  what 
is  perfectly  sound,  and  the  trouble  will  soon  dis- 
appear. 

Deatb  of  Cow  and  Calf.— P.  W.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.  Although  you  do  not  say  so,  I 
suppose  you  desire  to  know  what  caused  the 
death  of  the  cow  and  of  the  calf.  This  migiit  have 
been  easily  ascertained  if  a  careful  post-mortem 
examination  had  been  made.  As  this  has  not 
been  done,  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  food— moldy 
corn-stalks  and  chopped  cabbages— may  possibly 
constitute  the  primary  cause. 

Possibly  Actinomycosis.— C.  A.  W.,  Ar- 
eola, Va.  Although  you  give  a  very  fair  descrip- 
tion of  your  case  you  neglected  to  state  a  very 
important  point;  namely,  whether  the  enlarge- 
ment is  immovable  and  in  the  jaw-bone,  or  mov- 
able and  only  in  the  connective  tissue.  If  the 
former  is  the  case,  any  ti  eatment,  according  to  my 
experience,  will  meet  with  very  poor  success, 
especially  if  the  moibid  process  has  made  as 
much  progress  as  it  appears  to  have  in  your  case, 
while  if  the  enlargement  is  confined  to  the  con- 
nective tissues  and  movable,  a  cure  can  be  ef- 
fected with  almost  absolute  certainty. 

Knots(?)  on  Horse's  Shonlders.— H.  P. 
T.,  Odin,  Mo.  If  you  mean  collar-boils  and  tu- 
mors, they  are  not  caused  so  much  by  hard  pulling 
as  by  ill-fitting  collars  and  by  collars  that  are  not 
kept  clean.  How  to  remove  such  boils  and  tumors 
depends  upon  theii-  condition,  size  and  location. 
If  solid  and  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
skin  they  can  usually  be  removed  by  making  with 
a  sharp  knife  an  incision  extending  to  the  center 
of  the  tumor,  and  then  by  inserting  into  the  in- 
cision a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  leaving 
it  right  in  the  center  of  the  tumor.  After  this  has 
been  done  nothing  is  needed  but  keeping  the 
wound  clean  until  a  healing  has  been  effected. 
The  scar  left  behind  will  be  comparatively  small. 
That  the  animal  must  be  exempted  fjom  work 
until  a  perfect  healing  has  taken  place  is  self- 
evident.  If  such  a  tumor  is  deep-seated  it  can 
be  removed  only  by  a  surgical  operation,  to  be 
performed  by  a  surgeon. 

Probably  tbe  Botallian  Dnct  Not 
Closed.— F.  J.  L.,  Gold,  Pa.  During  the  fetal 
life  a  short  blood-vessel,  known  as  the  Botallian 
duct,  connects  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  pos- 
terior aorta.  If  everything  is  normal,  this  duct, 
which  has  functions  to  perform  during  the  inter- 
uterine  existence  of  the  young  animal,  closes  as 
soon  as  the  young  animal  is  born  and  draws  its 
first  breath.  If  it  is  not  closed,  as  it  happens  in 
rare  cases,  only  a  portion  of  the  blood  that  has 
circulated  through  the  body  will  reach  the  lungs 
and  be  decarbonized,  hence  the  process  of  nu- 
trition will  be  very  defective,  and  the  skin  of 
white-colored  animals  will  present  a  bluish-red 
color,  and  the  respiration  will  be  laborious,  or 
hard  work,  as  you  express  it.  This,  according  to 
your  description,  appears  to  be  what  ails  your  pig. 
That  nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  such  a  case 
by  medication  will  not  be  necessary  to  tell  you. 

Prolapsgins  of  the  Vasina.— R.  F.,  Alex- 
andria, S.  D.  Prolapsus  of  the  vagina  is  quite  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  cows  a  month  or  two  be- 
fore calving  if  they  lack  exercise,  receive  too 
much  bulky  food  and  are  compelled  to  stand  with 
their  hind  feet  considerably  lower  than  the  fore 
feet.  More  exercise,  more  concentrated  and  less 
bulky  food  and  a  level  floor  will  prevent  it  unless 
the  cow  has  been  thus  affected  year  after  year, 
and  the  tissues  in  questiorf  have  become  exten- 
sively relaxed.  In  such  a  case  the  floor  of  the 
stall  must  be  raised  behind  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  cow  will  be  compelled  to  stand  higher  with 
her  hind  feet  than  with  her  fore  feet;  or,  what  is 
the  same,  if  she  lies  down  she  must  be  compelled 
to  lie  down  in  such  a  way  that  the  weight  of  the 
intestines  will-slightly,  at  least— press  forward. 
The  prolapsus  as  a  rule  occurs  when  the  animal 
is  lying  down.  Such  a  prolapsus  rarely  causes 
any  danger,  but  needs  attention  when  the  cow  is 
calving. 


Cows  Their  Own  Df ilhniaids.— W.  A.  S., 

Argonia,  Kan.  If  your  cow  attends  to  her  own 
milking— sucks  herself— you  can  easily  spoil 
her  fun  by  making  her  a  halter  with  a  strong 
leather  nose-band  with  two  rows  of  sharp-pointed 
nails  in  .it,  the  lower  row  slightly  pointed  down- 
ward and  the  upper  row  slightly  pointed  upward. 
AVith  such  a  halter  on  she  will  soon  find  a  "hair" 
in  the  business  of  acting  as  her  own  milkmaid, 
and  will  stop  it. 

Vitiated  Appetite.— W.  C.  B.,  Windsor,  III. 
The  vitiated  appetite  that  causes  sows  to  eat 
their  pigs  is  usually  due  to  grave  dietetic  mis- 
takes; in  other  words,  to  being  kept  on  food  that 
lacks  some  necessary  constituents  needed  and 
craved  for  by  the  animal  organism.  Give  a  va- 
riety of  food  to  your  hogs,  but  particularly  to  the 
brood-sows,  and  thus  provide  all  the  elements  of 
which  the  animal  organism  is  composed— nitrog- 
enous compounds,  phosphates  and  lime  salts  in- 
cluded. Further  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  costive 
at  the  time  of  pigging.  Still,  even  if  this  is  done,  a 
sow  that  once  has  devoured  her  pigs  is  apt  to  do 
it  again  unless  she  is  closely  watched  during  the 
first  few  days  after  pigging.  It  is  possible  that  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  apomocphinum  hydro- 
chloricnm,  say  two  grains  in  just  enough  distilled 
water  to  dissolve  it,  although  it  will  cause  vom- 
iting, will  for  the  time  being  cure  the  vitiated 
appetite  if  injected  as  soon  as  the  pigs  have  been 
born. 

Broken  I,eg:.— J.  W.,  March,  Wis.  Whether 
a  broken  leg  of  a  cow  can  be  satisfactorily  brought 
to  healing  without  leaving  the  cow  a  cripple  de- 
pends upon  (1)  the  condition  of  the  fracture  itself— 
whether  it  is  simple,  splintered  or  compound ;  (2) 
which  bone  has  been  broken ;  (3)  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  animal.  A  really  favorable  prog- 
nosis can  be  made  only  if  the  fracture  is  simple, 
neither  splintered  nor  compound,  if  it  is  in  the 
middle  or  not  far  from  the  middle  of  a  bone  to 
which  a  suitable  bandage  can  be  applied,  and  if 
the  animal  is  young,  or  at  least  not  too  old,  is  in  a 
good  condition,  and  can  be  well  cared  for.  Simple 
fractures  in  bones  surrounded  by  muscles  will 
also  admit  a  union,  but  as  a  rule  will  afterward 
be  much  shorter,  and  therefore  leave  the  animal 
a  cripple.  If  a  bone  is  splintered,  or  the  fracture 
a  compound  one,  or'if  the  same  has  occurred  at  a 
place  in  which  the  broken  ends  are  pulled  apart 
by  the  muscles  clear  out  of  contact  with  each 
other,  the  prognosis  is  bad. 

Agalactia  in  a  Mare.— E.  M.  B.,  Hill  Top, 
Col.  Agalactia,  or  want  of  milk,  is  not  an  in- 
frequent occurrence  in  young  mares  having  their 
first  colt.  If  there  is  some  milk,  good  food,  par- 
ticularly oats,  some  soft  food,  and  every  day  a 
small  dose  of  salt  if  the  mare  is  kept  in  the 
stable,  and  good  green  grass  and  clover  if  the 
mare  can  go  to  pasture,  will  effect  an  increase ; 
but  as  a  rule  such  a  mare  will  never  make  a  good 
nursing  mother.  Quite  a  number  of  so-called 
milk-producing  remedies  and  milk  prescriptions 
have  been  recommended,  and  I  will  give  one  of 
them  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  at  the  same  time 
confess  that  I  am  not  any  too  confident  concern- 
ing its  effectiveness.  It  is  as  follows:  Ec.  Stibil 
sulfurati  nigri,  three  ounces;  Sulfursublim,  one 
and  one  half  ounces ;  Pulv.  Fruct.  Foeniculi,  Pulv. 
Fruct.  Carvi,  Pulv.  Fruct.  Juniper!  n,  four  and 
one  half  ounces;  Sodii  chlorati  crudi,  fifteen 
ounces.  Give  three  times  a  day  one  tablespoon- 
ful  with  the  food.  As  will  be  seen,  the  common 
salt.  Sodium  chlor.  crudum,  is  the  main  thing. 

So-called  Staggers.— J.  F.  H.,  Palmetto,- 
Fla.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be  an  acute 
or  subacute  leptomeningitis,  and  not  what  is 
usually  denominated  staggers,  or  blind-staggers, 
for  this  term,  by  common  consent,  is  applied  only 
to  a  chronic  morbid  pressure  upon  the  brain- 
tissue,  manifesting  itself  as  what  might  be  caUed 
amentia,  at  times  in  more  or  less  violent  parox- 
isms, and  at  times  as  stupor  and  great  dullness. 
Acute  and  subacute  leptomeningitis  may  be  pro- 
duced by  various  and  entirely  different  causes, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  a  well- 
defined  disease.  Among  the  possible  causes  I 
will  mention  (1)  high  temperatures  if  the  animals 
are  confined  in  close  and  illy  ventilated  stables 
or  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  so-called 
sunstroke  (possibly  the  cause  in  your  cases) ;  (2) 
sudden  changes  in  the  external  surroundings  and 
conditions,  transportations  by  rail  and  from  an 
elevated  or  mountainous  country  into  lowlands, 
overexertions,  unaccustomed  heavy  food,  and 
close  and  illy  ventilated  stables,  etc. ;  (3)  over- 
exertion after  continued  rest  or  extra  heavy  food ; 
(4)  too  much  heavy  feeding,  especially  with  legu- 
minous plants  and  seeds,  and  with  large  quan- 
tities of  rye ;  (5)  external  injuries  causing  lesions 
of  the  skull  or  concussion  of  the  brain;  (G)  the 
presence  of  parasites,  embolics,  thrombi  and  new 
formations  (tumors,  etc.)  in  the  brain ;  among  the 
parasites  the  larvae  of  Strongylus  armatus  or 
Sclerostomum  equinum  and  Cysticercus  coenurus 
have  been  found  in  the  brain ;  embolism  has  been 
observed  in  cases  of  horse-distemper  and  pharyn- 
gitis; (7)  the  symptoms  of  leptomeningitis  may 
also  be  produced  in  certiiin  infectious  diseases  as 
a  secondary  ailment;  for  instance,  in  cases  of 
septicemia,  pyemia,  infectious  pleuropneu- 
monia of  horses,  pox,  etc.  As  said  above,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  most  likely  that  the  seventy- 
five  cases  you  mention  have  been  caused  by 
excessive  heat  either  in  close  and  illy  ventilated 
stables  or  by  direct  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  If  such  is  the  case  the  treatment,  to  be  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  possible,  would  have  to  consist  in 
taking  the  animals  at  once  to  a  cool  and  shady 
place  with  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  in  fastening  to 
the  top  of  the  head  of  the  affected  animal  a  small 
bag  with  crushed  ice,  or  where  that  cannot  be 
had,  in  fastening  to  the  top  of  the  head  some 
folded  gunny-sacks  kept  constantly  saturated 
with  cold  water.  If  internal  medicines  can  be 
brought  to  action,  which,  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ing disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  is  but  seldom  the  case,  a  physic  may  be 
administered  and  some  saltpeter  may  be  given  in 
the  water  for  drinking. 
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THE  GRANGE 

Conaucted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lkb,  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


EDITORIALS 

THE  national  lecturer  presents  a  sym- 
posium on  co-operative  business  en- 
terprise this  quarter  that  is  of  much 
interest  to  all  farmers.  The  May 
topic,  "Co-operation  in  the  Sale  of  Farm 
Products,"  is  especially  timely.  Farmers 
have  learned  by  experience  the  economy  of 
co-operation  in  buying.  They  have  learned 
'to  dispense  w^ith  a  long  line  of  middlemen. 
Tlie  next  step  is  to  co-operate  in  selling 
farm  products,  eliminating  the  factor  of 
middleman  from  the  equation,  and  pocket- 
ing the  profits  that  usually  accrue  to  that 
class.  All  have  marked  the  difference  be- 
tween the  selling  price  of  the  producer  and 
the  cost  price  to  the  consumer;  often  it 
is  double  the  selling  price,  and  this  on  ar- 
ticles that  do  not  need  the  intervention  of 
the  manufacturer.  With  such  products  as 
grass,  clover  and  cereal  seeds,  potatoes, 
fruit,  etc.,  that  farmers  of  one  section  sell  to 
farmers  of  another  the  exchange  might  be 
easily  effected  without  the  intervention  of 
the  costly  middleman.  We  hope  that  out 
of  the  discussion  of  this  topic  will  grow  a 
determination  to  thus  co-operate  in  the  sell- 
ing of  farm  produce.  There  are  many  other 
matters  to  consider  in  this  connection,  such 
as  co-operation  in  selling  produce  on  the 
general  markets,  the  study  of  business 
methods,  tlje  necessity  of  honesty  and 
uniformity  in  selling  products.  Send  us  the 
pith  of  the  discussions  in  your  grange. 

«■ «  » 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  congress- 
men petitioned  that  an  increase  of  $40,000 
be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  seeds. 
This  makes  the  appropriation  nearly  $110,- 
000.  One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
'  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  that 
nobody  wants,  that  will  not  grow,  or  if  by 
some  unlucky  chance  they  do  sprout,  send  up 
myriads  of  weeds  and  vegetables  too  rank 
and  coarse  for  human  palates  to  endure. 
Evidently  the  astute  congressmen  believe 
they  will  grow  votes.  One  county  editor 
wrote  his  congressman  last  year  that  if  he 
seitt  him  any  more  seeds  he  would  use  all 
his  influence  to  defeat  him  for  nomination. 
The  deluded  editor,  with  a  show  of  agricul- 
tural lore,  scattered  the  seeds  broadcast,  at 
the  same  time  doing  a  little  Avork  for  his 
candidate.  But  when  the  seeds  grew  lux- 
uriantly into  weeds  of  the  most  obnoxious 
kind  the  deluded  constituency  swept  down 
on  the  poor  editor,  stopped  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  consigned  him  to  limbo.  This 
might  be  a  means  to  stop  the  free-seed  farce. 


Belt,  Moxt.— To  organize  a  grange  you 
must  secure  at  least  thirteen  charter  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom  must  be  women.  The 
initiation  fees  for  men  are  one  dollar,  women 
fifty  cents.  As  Montana  has  no  state  organ- 
ization it  will  be  necessary  to  write  to  the 
national  master,  Aaron  Jones,  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  asking  him  to  send  an  organizer  to 
help  work  up  a  strong  grange  and  give  you 
the  necessary  instructions.  The  expenses 
of  the  organizer  will  not  fall  upon  you.  We 
hope  you  may  be  successful  in  organizing  a 
grange  in  your  community,  and  that  from  it 
will  radiate  grange  light  and  enthusiasm. 
If  you  had  sent  your  full  name  and  address 
we  would  ere  this  have  put  you  in  possession 
of  literature,  and  in  correspondence  with 
the  proper  authorities. 


PURE-FOOD  LEGISLATION 

The  "Breeder's  Gazette,"  under  the  above 
caption,  says:  "Senator  Mason  has  In- 
troduced into  Congress  a  general  pure-food 
law  that  should  meet  with  favor.  Of  course, 
it  is  strenuously  opposed  by  the  parties  in 
interest,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  forced  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  methods  by  which 
they  make  their  money  in  the  substitution 
of  inferior  ingredients.  Senator  Mason's 
investigating  committee  uncovered  enough 
of  these  frauds  to  show  that  there  is  much 
rottenness  throughout  the  world  of  man- 
ufactured food  products,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  the  remedy  was  applied.  Senator  Pad- 
dock, of  Nebraska,  was  the  first  to  bring 
this  great  problem  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  the  work  that  he  did  in  this  line, 
while  failing  of  crystallization  into  law,  yet 
paved  the  way  for  the  enactment  of  remedial 
legislation  that  is  sure  to  be  provided.  With 
concerted  action  this  legislation  is  well 
within  our  grasp  now.  Despite  the  bitter 
opposition  of  manufacturers,  a  law  that  will 
enforce  common  honesty  in  the  manufacture 


and  sale  of  foods  can  be  obtained  from  the 
present  Congress  if  the  consumers  of  the 
country  will  say  the  word.  The  National 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  behind  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  secure  this  legis- 
lation, and  the  people  who  suffer  from  these 
adulterations  are  called  on  to  make  their 
influence  felt  at  AVashington.  The  producers 
of  pure  products  are  vitally  interested  in 
this  matter,  as  well  as  the  general  con- 
sumers, and  we  trust  the  'Gazette'  readers 
will  take  the  time  to  write  their  congress- 
men in  advocacy  of  the  pending  measures." 

On  this  poiut  we  have  a  very  pertinent 
word  from  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Woods,  president 
of  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society. 
We  quote : 

"Resolutions  do  not  count  for  much,  and 
are  not'  needed,  but  individual  letters  from 
the  farmers,  stock-raisers  and  fruit-growers. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the  farmer  knows 
the  congressman  personally;  the  congress- 
man knows  that  the  latter  has  a  vote.  In 
the  state  of  Missouri,  for  instance,  resolu- 
tions favoring  the  pure-food  bill  have  been 
passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  Horticultural  Society,  the  Horse-dealers' 
Association,  the  Road  Association,  the 
Swine^breeders'  Association,  the  Poultry 
Association,  the  Sheep-breeders'  Associa- 
tion, the  Improved  Live-stock  Association 
and  the  State  Grange.  The  farmers  in  many 
other  states  have  been  as  active.  This  is 
well.  But  resolutions  get  pigeonholed  and 
are  forgotten.  Fifty  letters  to  each  senator 
and  congressman  would  be  of  more  practical 
value  than  all  the  resolutions  the  United 
States  could  pass,  and  would  insure  the 
passage  of  the  measure." 

Those  familiar  with  affairs  at  Washington 
understand  that  "Mr.  Woods  is  eminently 
correct  in  his  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
personal  appeals  to  congressmen.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  are  not  beyond 
their  reach  at  Washington.  They  have  their 
ears  well  on  the  ground  listening  for  the 
rumble  that  conveys  an  inkling  of  popular 
opinion,  and  a  few  plain  and  pointed  letters 
to  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  will 
work  wonders.  The  righteousness  of  the 
pending  legislation  is  beyond  dispute.  Will 
a  hapless  public  longer  continue  to  swallow 
adulterations  and  mixtures  and  compounds, 
some  of  them  actually  deleterious  to  health, 
in  order  that  dish,onest  manufacturers  may 
fatten  at  the  expense  of  their  pocketbooks 
and  health  ? 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  ORANGE 

An  undertaking  is  said  to  be  successful 
when  it  accomplishes  the  purpose  designed. 
A  teacher  enters  a  school  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  knowledge  to  youth,  and  the 
school  is  counted  a  success  if  the  noble  pur- 
pose of  the  teacher  is  accomplished.  The 
preacher  who  can  move  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  and  draw  them  to  listen  to  his  teach- 
ings and  into  the  fold  of  the  church  is  called 
a  successful  pastor.  The  lawyer  who  clearly 
understands  the  principles  of  law,  and  puts 
forth  his  exertions  in  advocacy  of  justice 
and  right,  and  can  move  juries  to  believe 
in  his  advocacy,  and  so  assist  in  overcom- 
ing wrong  and  aiding  in  the  establishment 
of  right,  is  called  a  successful  lawyer  The 
physician  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  study 
of  the  science  of  health  and  the  use  of 
remedies  whereby  he  can  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  disease  and  prove  instrumental  in 
restoring  to  health,  and  in  the  relief  of 
physical  suffering,  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  successful  physician.  In  all  these 
cases  the  measure  of  success  is  regulated  in 
proportion  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
most  good  from  the  various  purposes  aimed 
at.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  grange.  In 
it  there  is  an  aggregation  of  an  individual 
membership,  and  its  purpose  is  to  benefit 
not  only  its  membership,  but  the  community 
where  it  exists.  This  benefit  extends  in 
various  lines ;  it  seeks  to  encourage  the 
most  approved  methods  of  farming,  protect 
the  farmer,  so  far  as  may  be,  by  encouraging 
healthy  and  just  legislation,  and  opposing 
that  which  is  vicious  or  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmer.  It  seeks  to  elevate 
his  intellectual,  moral  and  social  standing 
in  the  community,  and  that  of  his  family, 
and  through  the  advantages  thereof  aid  his 
general  prosperity;  but  the  benefits  to  in- 
dividuals will  depend  upon  their  power  of 
receptivity.  Individuals  are  unlike  in  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  capacity,  and  these 
conditions  become  a  measure  of  expected 
benefits.  The  stronger  body  can  endure 
greater  physical  exertion,  and  so  accomplish 
more  work  ;  so,  too,  intellectually  the  power- 
ful mind  can  assimilate  more  mental  food. 
If  the  grange  in  the  intellectual  line  puts 
forth  efforts  for  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  the  minds  of  its  members, 
and  accomplishes  that  in  a  degree— no  mat- 


ter if  so  far  as  its  individual  membership  is 
concerned  it  is  upon  a  sliding  scale— in  that 
line  it  is  a  success.  If  it  serves  to  advance 
the  social  powers  of  its  members  by  removal 
of  the  barrier  of  bashfulness  or  diffidence, 
leading  to  abetter  and  higher  degree  of  self- 
confidence  and  self-reliance,  in  that  line  it  is 
a  success.  If  it  leads  to  a  higher  estimate 
of  moral  responsibility,  and  encourages  a 
desire  to  do  right  because  it  is  right,  and  to 
discountenance  wrong  because  it  is  wrong, 
in  that  line  it  is  a  success.  If  by  its  consid- 
eration and  discussion  of  agricultural  or 
farming  topics,  thereby  disclosing  different 
methods  of  practice  and  accompanying  re- 
sults, the  best  methods  are  decided  upon 
and  adopted,  insuring  in  the  aggregate  bet- 
ter results,  in  that  line  it  is  a  success.  If 
through  the  energy  and  activity  of  its  officers 
and  members  the  meetings  are  made  so  in- 
teresting through  its  regular  programs  as 
to  attract  full  attendance  to  all  its  various 
meetings,  in  that  line  it  is  a  success.  If 
through  the  exercise  of  its  influence  as  an 
aggregation  of  farmers  it  prevents  per- 
nicious legislation,  and  aids  and  encourages 
wholesome  and  beneficial  legislation,  in  that 
line  it  is  a  success.  If  because  of  its  inter- 
esting meetings,  the  reputation  of  which 
spreads  abroad,  there  becomes  an  induce- 
ment for  joining  the  grange  or  for  members 
of  other  granges  to  attend  its  regular  meet- 
ings, then  it  is  a  success.  Finally,  if  in  con- 
ferring the  degrees  of  the  order  there  is 
approval  coupled  with  high  commendation 
by  those  high  in  official  position,  then  again 
in  that  line  it  is  a  success.  All  of  this  de- 
pends upon  active,  willing,  combined  efforts 
of  the  members  of  the  order.  Applying  the 
test,  how  many  granges  would  be  entitled 
to  the  qualifying  word  successful,  and  how 
many  would  be  compelled  to  feel  the  force 
of  the  scriptural  sentence,  "Mene,  mene, 
tekel,  upharsin?" 
Connecticut.    -  William  H.  Yeomans. 

[Mr.  Yeomans  has  set  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  for  individuals  and  granges.  We 
are  glad  he  has  brought  before  us  an  ideal 
to  be  attained.  Let  us  always  keep  in  mind 
the  possibilities  of  our  order,-and  labor  to 
place  it  on  the  highest  plane  of  human  en- 
deavor.—Ed.] 


DEBT  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  TROUBLE 

Debt  makes  everything  a  temptation.  It 
lowers  a  man  in  self-respect,  and  places  him 
at  the  mercy  of  his  tradesmen  and  servants. 
He  cannot  call  himself  his  own  master,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  be  truthful.  He  is 
subject  to  bias  and  influence,  obedient,  com- 
pliant, servile,  not  self-directing  nor  a  man 
of  independent  mind.  He  is  not  exempt 
from  control  or  reliance  on  others.  When 
you  go  in  debt  you  give  to  another  power 
over  your  liberty;  hence,  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  their  declaration 
of  purposes  discourage  all  indebtedness, 
discountenance  the  credit  system,  the  mort- 
gage system,  and  everything  wasteful,  ex- 
travagant, for  all  tend  to  bankruptcy,  ruin 
and  misery.  It  also  declares  that,  united  by 
the  strong  and  faithful  tie  of  agriculture, 
we  mutually  resolve  to  labor  for  the  good  of 
our  order,  our  country  and  mankind ;  to  fos- 
ter mutual  understanding  and  co-operation ; 
to  sell  together  and  buy  together  for  our 
mutual  protection  and  advancement;  to  re- 
duce expenses  by  buying  together  and  pay- 
ing cash.  We  thus  secure  our  supplies  at 
wholesale,  which  saves  us  from  going  in 
debt,  which  enables  us  to  be  free  men  and 
women. 

The  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has 
done  more  the  past  twenty  years  in  doing 
away  with  the  credit  system  than  all  other 
means  combined.  The  membership  of  the 
order  in  Ohio  is  falling  into  line  more  and 
more  every  year  in  the  co-operative  work  of 
our  trade  arrangements.  Realizing  the  ad- 
vantage of  combining  orders  and  paying 
cash,  we  are  enabled  to  go  in  the  market  as 
jobbers  and  attract  the  attention  of  man- 
ufacturers, so  that  they  solicit  our  custom 
instead  of  us  soliciting  them.  The  com- 
bination of  orders  this  year  in  several  lead- 
ing articles  of  farmers'  supplies,  such  as 
binder-twine,  fertilizers,  fence-wire,  and 
many  others,  certainly  will  attract  attention. 
Our  grange  contracts  for  twine  this  year 
will  cover  over  six  hundred  tons,  and  for 
fertilizer  some  thousand  tons,  which,  by 
paying  cash,  we  get  prices  less  than  jobbers 
can  secure  for  us.  All  our  farm  machinery 
can  be  handled  in  the  same  way,  with 
equally  close  prices,  by  combining  our  or- 
ders and  paying  cash.  The  grangers  of 
each  county  combining  their  orders  for  any 
one  article,  as  many  counties  are  now  doing, 
are  on  the  right  road. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

R.  L.  HOLMAN, 

Co-operative  Committee. 


P  O  T  A  S  H     gives  color, 
flavor  and  firmness  to  all 
fruits.    No  good  fruit  can 
be  raised  without  Potash. 

Fertilizers  containino-  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  Vork. 

TERRIFF'S  ~ 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  atwhoie- 

eale  price.  If  not  satiRfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  to  wash 
as  clean  ae  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist-  ^ 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
ehirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  'n^ear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.    Big  money 
made-  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland, 

BICYCLES  BILOW  COST 

5nnn  high  grape  guaranteed 
jUDU  MAOHINES  with  best 
equipment  must  be  closed  out. 
1900  Models,  best  makes,  $11  to  SSO 
'99  &  '98  Models,  high  grade  $8  to  $13 
BOO  SaGondhand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new,  \ 
is  to  $10.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Sale  at  bait  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  trial  without  a  cent  in 
advance.  EARN  A  BICYCLE 
distributing  Catalogues  for  us.  Many 
earned  a  wheel  last  year.  Our  1900 
proposition  is  even  more  liberal. 
Write  at  onco  for  our  Bargain 
last  and  Special  Offer*    Address  Dept.  43  B. 

MEAD  GYGLE  GOm  Chicago 


SAVES  YOUR  BACK. 

Carpet  laying— hardest  and  most 
disagreeable  work  of  house-cleaning 
time — ismadetheeasiest  by  the 

Positive  Carpet  Stretcher 

and  Tacker. 

■Works  perfectly,  Btretching  the  carpet  to 
Its  place,  feeding  the  tacks  and  driving 
them  home  to  stay.     Works  on  wheels; 
into  all  corners.   Price  only  $1.75. 
Circulars  and  special  terms  free. 

Deposit  Pearl  Button  Co., 

DeptF.   Deposit,  N.Y. 

Big  Money 
for  agents. 

Write  today 


SILVER  WATCH  FREE! 

TheBo  WatchoB  aro  Solid  SiWer,  Ladiea*  or  Genta*  sire,  and 
ftt  retail  would  cost  upir&rda  of  fS.  or  |10,  but  to  introducs 
out  Persian  PotriGed  Porfumorj  woniUaend  you  this  Watch 
Prea  if  you  tak9  adTanta^e  of  our  marvelous  offer. 
If  you  want  one  CUT  THIS  OCT  write  to  ub  without 
delay. 'With  your  l6tt«r  eend  us  your  name  &  poBtoffico 
addreBB  and  we  will  send  you  on  conaig mnent,  to  aell 
for  6  cents  each,  20  cases  of  Persian  Petrified  Per- 
fumery  and  our  offer.  After  you  receive  the  beautiful 
Watch  wo  shall  eipcct  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends 
and  call  their  attention  to  this  advertisement.  The 
■Watch  is  sent  Free,  by  Registered  Poat,  on  your  com- 
plying  with  our  advertisement,  and  tho  marveloua 
offer  which  we  send,  and  it  is  Fully  Warranted. 
Tou  will  bo  more  than  satisfied.    Address  at  onco, 

PERSIAN  PERFUMERY  CO., 
19  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


Solid  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  sent  free  to 
LADIES  GOLD  plated  Dresgl 
with  an  ciquisite  jewel.)  Sim-' 
we  will  send  you  tho  pins  post- 
money  &  we  will  send  you  tbo 
fully  engraved  &  the  lock  opens 
trust  you  &  will  take  back  all 
to-day.  TheMAXWELLCO. 


GR  SILVER 

anyone  for  selling  5  sets  of  our 
Pina  for  STic.  a  set;  (each  pin  set 
ply  send  your  nametaddrcBsS 
ipaid.  When  sold,  send  us  the 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is  beauti- 
with  a  dainty  little  key.  We 
the  pina  you  cannotaell.  Write 
DEPT.    657   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SO 

Recipes 

3- 

Cents 


25  CTS.WRAPPED  IN  PAPER  AND  SENT  TO 
[  JANE  E.  CLEMMENS, 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

with  your  name  and  address  will  bring  you 


THE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRY  g 


a  Dainty  Little  Volume  containing  mora 
than  Fifty  Recipes  for  preparing  and  ser- 
ving Strawberries,  includint?  full  directions 


■^■•i-        fo""  canning,  preserving,  jelly-making,  etc. 


Brass  Band 

IiifltrumeDtM,  Ornras,  Cnlforme* 
A  SuppilcH.  Write  for  catalog,  445 
illustratioas.  FKKE;  it  gives  in- 
formation for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 
95  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


ii^^t^^^  BICYCLES  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER 

Vf^^nT    from  the  OLD  RELIABLE  CO.    Great  Special 

l\\  -  Sale  Ne;irly  8000  Bicycles,  every  one  a 
BARGAIN.  Must  bo  sold.  All  rnake^,  2nd 
Ih'ds,  SS  and  up.  Late  Models  new  S  1  1 .50 
and  up.  Shipped  anywhere  on  approval.  A 
Teiv  niitre  pood  a','pnts  wiinled.  Bis;  .llonpy. 
Write  to-dav  for  big  list  ami  special  offers  never 

 hefore  a|iproached.     BROWN-LEWIS  CO. 

Oept.(  J  )  Chicago.  U.S.A. 


WANTED 


Reliable  meu  or  women  to  sell  our 
goods  to  the  coiisniner  in  com- 
iiiimities  Irora  1,OOU  to  10,0(10  pop- 
ulation; permanent  employment  at 
good  pay.  AddreSSTlIE  (JREAT  EASTEKN  COFFEE 
Jl;  TEA  CO.,  801  Soutli  lOtli  Street,  St.  Louis,  Uo. 


BINDER  TWINE 


We  sell  at  less  price 
than  inanufacturera 
woulfl  ask  to-day  in  car 
lots.  A  postal  will  bring 
our  price  and  samples.   The  Gai-ver  Bro:,.  <  o.,  Strashurg,  Ohio. 

r  ^nFlwrCU  I  AbLtarorcatalog. Agents 
|^^|§AAh»^wanted.  COCLXEKOFXIUAL  CO*  CbieasoiUI^ 
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THB  F^ARM  AIVD  PIRBSIDE 


May  15,  1900 


HOW  THE  SIXTH 
CELEBRATED  MEMORIAL  DAY 


{"LAGS,  banners  and  other  na- 
tional emblems  formed  the 
principal  decorations  of  the 
auditorium. 

"The  fervent  blue  and  brilliant 
red, 

"White    blended    with  starry 
spread," 

were  in  evidence  every- 
where. The  regimental  flags 
were  also  conspicuously  dis- 
played. A  cannon  was  draped  with  black,  and 
on  it  hung  a  memory  wreath  of  white  flowers. 

A  large  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  sur- 
rounded by  a  star  of  illumined  incandescent- 
lights  occupied  a  most  prominent  position. 
An  American  eagle  was  draped  in  red,  white 
and  blue.  Large  stars  in  "our  colors"  ap- 
peared on  the  walls.  An  abundance  of 
palms  were  effectively  used.  Only  white 
flowers  were  chosen,  in  memory  of  the  day. 
These  included  carnations,  lilies,  roses, 
hyacinths  and  lilacs. 

The  sight  of  the  tattered  old  flags  which 
our  fathers  fought  under  recalled  thrilling 
memories  of  the  bloody  times  in  '(51. 


At  each  table  there  were  several  soldiers. 
These  hosts  included  two  generations  of 
soldiers— the  veterans,  the  heroes  of  '61,  and 
the  sturdy  volunteers  of  Santiago  and  Ma^ 
nila  in  '9S.  Other  soldiers  served  acceptably 
as  waiters,  and  still  others  were  "behind  the 
scenes"  as  cooks,  for  this  was  entirely  "a 
man's  affair"  in  the  management.  The  la- 
dies were  pleasantly  welcomed  as  guests, 
and  hospitably  entertained. 

"The  world's  people"— that  is,  epicures- 
could  supplement  the  frugal  repast,  a  very 
realistic  one,  from  the  canteen,  a  tent  with  a 
gray-haired  and  bullet-scarred  veteran— the 
commissary-general— in  charge.  Several  of 
our  young  soldiers,  his  "aides,"  sold  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  milk,  cheese,  sandwiches, 
butter,  roasted  potatoes,  cookies,  popcorn, 
fruit  and  lemonade.  They  sold  tempting- 
looking  pies,  too,  as  a  man  was  the  caterer. 
The  result  proved  his  excellent  judgment. 

For  souvenirs  menu-cards  printed  in  red, 
white  and  blue,  and  having  on  the  covers  a 
small  but  good  portrait  of  Lincoln  and  one 
of  McKinley,  were  "given  away"  at  the 
canteen.   Only  the  camp-fires  were  missing. 

Our  ingenious  civilization  could 
not  provide  these. 

Around  the  frugal  board  army 
stories  were  vividly  told,  old 
memories  revived,  the  valorous 
deeds  of  their  fallen  comrades 
tenderly  related,  hardships  re- 
lived, victories  won  anew  under 

"Our  banner  which  floats  forever!" 

Adele  K.  Johnson. 


No.  1 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  a 
song,  "Our  Flag,"  beginning, 
.% 

"World  fashions  change,  'tis  often  said, 
The  race  by  novelty  is  led, 
But  our  old  flag,  white,  blue  and  red. 
Shall  keep  these  tints  for«ver." 

An  able  address  entitled  "Our  Heroes"— 
the  soldiers  of  '61  and  '98— evoked  much 
enthusiasm. 

Colonel  Austin,  the  oldest  veteran,  read  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  soldiers  who  died  in 
battle  or  from  wounds  received  on  the  field 
or  from  disease  contracted  in  their  country's 
service.  Then  in  memory  of  these  comrades 
the  regiment  band  played  an  impressive 
dirge,  while  the  vast  audience  stood  with 
bowed  heads. 

A  choir  of  well-trained  male  voices  sang 
Cardinal  Newman's  "Lead,  Kindly  Light." 

A  brilliant  address  on  "Our  Country,"  the 
land  of  these  heroes,was  eloquently  delivered 
by  our  townsman,  young  Senator  Morgan. 

"America"  was  gloriously  sung  to  inspir- 
ing martial  music. 

After  the  memorial  service  "an  army  sup- 
per" was  served  in  the  parlors,  the  tickets, 
at  fifty  cents  each,  admitting  the  bearer 
both  to  the  entertainment  and  the  supper. 

Bunting  in  our  national  colors  decorated 
the  newel-post  and  the  balustrades.  A  large 
United  States  flag  was  draped  above  the 
door,  and  here  at  the  entrance  stood  a  stern 
soldier  sentinel,  a  brave  young  volunteer. 
Within  a  novel  scene  awaited  the  guests. 
Dark-brown  crash  covered  the  floor ;  bunting 
in  the  festive  red,  white  and  blue  replaced 
the  lace  curtains  at  the  windows.  To-night 
only  portraits  of  army  heroes  were  seen  on 
the  walls.  Patriotic-tinted  candles  fur- 
nished the  only  light  in  the  room.  These 
were  thrust  in  the  necks  of  bottles.  They 
appeared,  too,  on  the  four  tables  spread  here. 

The  supper  was  served  on  these  tables  of 
bare  boards,  not  polished  tops  by  any 
means;  in  their  simplicity  they  bore  no  re- 
lation to  them.  The  food  was  served  entirely 
on  tin  dishes,  plates  and  cups,  with  steel 
forks  and  knives,  and  typical  army  rations 
were  provided,  such  as  canned  and  fresh 
meats,  hardtack,  beans,  coffee,  etc. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  DOILIES 

But  few  directions  will  be  nec- 
essary in  describing  the  doilies 
illustrated.  All  are  made  of  fine 
linen  lawn  with  No.  100  cotton 
thread.  Flax  may  be  used  if  de- 
sired. With  the  exception  of 
No.  3  the  tatted  lace  is  made  of 
No.  60  thread. 

No.  1  is  a  circular  doily  eleven 
inches  in  diameter  counting  the 
fringe.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  know  how  to  fringe  a  round 
doily  I  will  quote  from  "Barbour's  Prize 
Needlework  Series  No.  3:"  "Take  a  twelve- 
inch  square  of  linen  (or  according  to  the 
size  wanted),  mark  upon  this  a  perfect 
circle  as  large  as  possible,  then  another 
circle  an  inch  within.  Around  this  stitch 
with  the  sewing-machine,  using  very  fine 
thread  with  a  very  short  stitch.  Work  with 
close  buttonhole-stitch  over  the  stitched 
line,  cut  around  the  outer  line,  and  draw  the 
fringe  by  beginning  on  one  side  next  the 
stitched  line.  Draw  the  threads  to  the  edge 
on  all  four  sides,  which  will  leave  four 
triangles.  Pull  the  threads  in  these  one  at 
a  time  from  the  stitched  line,  using  a  pin. 
Straighten  out  and  even  the  fringe  and  the 
work  is  done." 

From  the  center  of  this  doily  cut  four 
leaves  one  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  widest  part,  leaving  a  little  space  of 
cloth  at  the  center  and  outside  edge.  Button- 
hole-stitch around  the  edges,  and  fill  with 
the  rings,  which  are  made  as  follows :  Wind 
the  thread  twenty-four  times  around  a 
smooth  stick  a  little  larger  than  a  lead- 
pencil,  cover  with  double  crochet,  and  join 
as  made  in  the  figure  shown  in  No.  1.  There 
are  fourteen  rings  in  each  leaf.  With  a  fine 
needle  and  the  same  thread  (No.  100)  fasten 
neatly  into  the  open  spaces,  filling  the 
openings  between  the  rings  with  simple  lace- 
stitches.  The  illustration  makes  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  unnecessary.  Other  stitches 
may  be  used  if  preferred. 

No.  2.— Wind  the  thread  thirty  times 
around  a  lead-pencil,  slip  off,  and  cover 
closely  with  double  crochet.  Chain  seven 
four  times,  fastening  with  slip-stitch  at 
equal  distances  around  the  ring.  Chain 
three,  make  seven  roll-stitches  of  twenty 
overs  each  (thread  over  hook  twenty  times) 
under  each  seven  chain,  making  twenty- 
eight  roll-stitches.  Make  two  loop  or  knot 
stitches,  fasten  with  slip-stitch  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  roll-stitches,  two  loop- 
stitches,  slip-stitch  between  seventh  and 
eighth  roll-stitches.  Repeat  from  beginning, 
making  eight  points. 

Join  the  wheels  as  made  at  two  of  the 
points,  leaving  one  point  for  the  inner  and 


three  points  for  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle. 
The  doily  is  composed  of  seven  of  these 
large  rings,  each  containing  six  wheels. 
The  illustration  shows  how  the  rings  are 
joined.  The  centers  are  filled  with  circular 
bits  of  the  linen  worked  in  close  buttonhole- 
stitch.  For  the  edge  work  one  row  of  loop- 
stitches. 

No.  3.— The  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  this 
doily  are  four  inches  scant  by  two  and  one 
half  inches.   Each  side  of  the  hex- 
agon in  the  center  is  one  and  one  half 
inches.    All  edges,  of  course,  are 
worked  in  close  buttonhole-stitch. 

The  medallions  that  join  the  pieces 
are  made  of  one  and  two  threads,  as 
follows :  With  one  thread  a  ring  of 
two  double  knots,  picot;  repeat  until 
there  are  eleven  picots ;  close  with 
two  double  knots.  With  two  threads 
a  scallop  of  fifteen  picots,  with  two 
double  knots  between  each,  begin- 
ning and  closing  with  two  double 
knots.  Another  ring  (all  rings 
throughout  the  pattern  are  alike), 
joining  at  fifth  picot  to  fifth  of  first 
ring.  Continue  in  this  manner  until 
there  are  four  rings  and  four  scal- 
lops, joining  rings  at  the  fifth  picot, 
leaving  one  picot  in  the  center. 

Join  the  medallions  to  each  other 
and  to  the  linen  at  center  picot  of 
scallop.  The  border  is  a  repetition 
of  the  scallops  and  rings,  fourteen  of 
the  latter  to  each  diamond,  a  ring  at 
center  scallop  of  medallion,  with  but  eleven 
picots  in  the  scallop  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing this  ring.  Julia  A.  Williams. 


FOR  THE  COUNTRY  SICK  ROOM 

So  many  of  the  articles  on  cookery  for  the 
sick  are  filled  with  names  entirely  foreign  to 
country  kitchens,  and  it  sometimes  seems 
to  the  busy  housewife  that  there  is  really 
nothing  to  offer  to  the  invalid  unless  one 
has  a  well-filled  purse.  There  are  many 
dainty  things  for  the  sick  that  are  daily 
overlooked  in  the  search  for  novelties  to 
tempt  the  appetite. 

In  winter  it  is  harder  to  find  material  for 
delicate  stomachs  to  digest  than  in  summer, 
when  there  Is  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and 
other  things.  Often  it  is  impossible  to  hire 
help,  so  that  the  mother  is  nurse  as  well  as 
general  housemaid  during  the  most  trying 
times  in  the  country  home,  and  the  elaborate 
directions  found  in  most  cook-books  only 
make  her  heavy  burdens  heavier. 

One  of  the  most  cooling  drinks  in  case  of 
fever  is  the  water  in  which  dried  apples 
have  been  simmered  during  an  entire  day. 
Put  a  quart  of  the  apples  in  a  large  crock 
with  plenty  of  water,  set  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  where  they  cannot  boil,  and  slightly 
sweeten  the  juice  as  it  is  wanted.  It  is  well 
to  keep  a  small  pitcher  out  of  doors  where 
it  will  not  be  too  cold,  and  yet  will  not 
absorb  the  odors  of  the  sick-room.  Make  a 
fresh  supply  often,  as  it  is  nourishing  and 
little  trouble. 

Sometimes  in  cases  of  severe  coughing  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  cold  cream  with  just  a  lit- 
tle nutmeg  and  a  dash  of  sugar  will  soothe 
the  tired  throat  and  send  the  sufferer  into  a 


most  rural  homes.  There  is  nearly  alwa 
a  supply  of  plump  chickens  that  can 
converted  into  delicious  soups  with  litti 
trouble.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there 
is  still  some  game,  which  is  always  relished 
by  the  sick,  but  do  not  season  it  highly  or 
prepare  in  an  elaborate  form.  Soft-boiled 
eggs  or  delicately  poached  ones  are  the  most 
nourishing  food,  and  can  always  be  used  in 
a  perfectly  fresh  condition  by  the  country 


No.  3 

refreshing  sleep.  Sweet  boiled  cider  and 
fruit-juices  are  excellent  drinks  when  milk 
cannot  be  used,  especially  the  juice  of  black- 
berries. If  all  the  bottles  that  accumulate 
in  the  average  home  were  kept  clean  and 
handj'  during  the  canning  season  there 
would  be  little  trouble  in  storing  away  many 
nourishing  drinks  for  invalids. 

Nearly  every  receipt  for  broth  calls  for 
fresh  beef,  but  this  is  out  of  the  question  in 


No.  2 

people,  while  city  folks  must  depend  on  the 
doubtful  ones  found  in  the  grocery. 

Fresh  scraped  apple  is  excellent,  and  can 
be  used  without  fear  of  injuring  any  one. 
Many  times  severe  colds  have  been  broken 
up  by  eating  nothing  but  boiled  onions  and 
drinking  plenty  of  water.  A  little  of  the 
juice  of  tomatoes  very  hot  and  seasoned 
only  with 'a  little  salt  and  butter  will  some- 
times tempt  the  invalid  when  everything 
else  fails. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  success  of  these 
simple  viands  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  served.  It  is  always  money 
well  expended  to  have  a  small  supply  of 
pretty  china  and  glass  to  be  used  only  in 
case  of  sickness.  You  can  pick  up  odd 
bowls,  cups  and  small  dishes  for  a  mere 
trifle  at  the  china-stores,  and  they  need  not 
be  the  latest  style  to  be  pretty  and  dainty. 

It  ought  to  be  a  part  of  every  girl's  ed- 
ucation to  make  the  best  of  everything  and 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  common  emer- 
gencies of  life  calmly.  In  the  midst  of  the 
trying  perplexities  of  every-day  life  m'any  a 
woman  rises  up  and  calls  her  blessed  who 
taught  her  to  be  mistress  of  every  situation. 

Hilda  Richmond. 


HOME  NURSING 

Any  good  physician  will  tell  you  that  good 
nursing  is  more  than  half  the  battle  in  fight- 
ing disease.  Indeed,  it  is  often  the  point 
upon  which  life  or  death  turns.  If  one  can 
have  a  regular  trained  nurse  in  time  of  se- 
vere illness  it  is  no  doubt  best,  but  in  very 
many  cases  this  is  impossible,  and  the  nurs- 
ing must  be  done  by  members  of  the  family. 
There  are  many  simple  ailments  when  good 
nursing  with  simple  home  treat- 
ment is  all  that  is  necessary. 

No  woman  ought  to  go  into  a 
hoflie  of  her  own  without  know- 
ing something  about  the  care  of 
the  sick.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  country,  where  it  is  some- 
times hours  before  a  doctor  can 
be  brought,  and  often  every  mo- 
ment of  delay  adds  to  the  danger. 
As  "first  aid  to  the  wounded"  is 
valuable  knowledge  to  the  sol- 
dier, so  "first  aid  to  the  sick"  or 
in  case  of  accident  should  be  a 
part  of  every  woman's  educa- 
tion. Every  woman  should  be 
able  to  count  the  pulse  and  know 
what  the  normal  beat  should  be 
both  for  children  and  adults; 
she  should  also  have  a  thermom- 
eter for  the  purpose,  know  how 
to  take  the  temperature,  and 
what  the  normal  temperature  is. 
She  should  know  the  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  the  throat ;  then  she 
could  easily  detect  a  diseased 
condition.  She  should  know 
how  to  make  a  poultice  and  a 
mustard-plaster,  arid  when  either  of  these 
are  indicated;  when  cold  applications  and 
when  hot  should  be  applied. 

Any  reputable  physician  would  give  a 
talk  on  "first  aid  to  the  sick"  if  invited,  and 
it  would  be  far  more  valuable  to  "mothers' 
clubs"  than  some  of  the  subjects  which  they 
discuss. 

Next  to  the  importance  of  knowing  what 
to  do  in  an  emergency  of  sudden  illness  or 
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accident  is  to  have  the  things  on  hand  to  do 
with.  I  do  not  advocate  the  indiscriminate 
giving  of  medicines  without  the  autlioi  ity  of 
a  physician,  but  there  are  some  simple  rem- 
edies which  should  always  be  at  hand. 
Have  a  closet  if  possible  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. Here  have  a  hot-water  bag  and  a 
syringe,  a  lamp-stove  ready  for  lighting, 
a  box  of  mustard  and  one  of  flaxseed-meal 
for  poultice,  a  can  of  vaseline,  a  jar  of 
cocoanut-oil,  a  bottle  of  w^tch-hazel  and  one 
jk  of  listerine,  a  bottle  of  peppermint  and 
P  one  of  Jamaica  ginger.  Then  have  a  supply 
of  old,  soft  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  some 
pieces  of  flannel  and  some  surgeon's  ad- 
hesive plaster.  The  thermometer  spoken  of 
should  be  kept  here,  also  a  glass  dropper,  a 
small  glass  or  rubber  syringe,  and  a  spray 
for  the  nose  and  throat.  I  always  keep  a 
»bottle  of  "alkali  and  antiseptic"  tablets,  and 
find  them  excellent  used  as  a  spray  for  a 
cold  in  the  head  and  throat. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  gargle  the 
throat  when  they  are  well,  using  pure,  cold 
water.  They  will  think  it  great  fun,  and 
then  will  readily  do  it  when  they  have  a 
sore  throat.  I  have  found  a  solution  of 
either  witch-hazel  or  listerine,  three  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  the  extract,  a  good  gargle  in 
common  inflamed  or  sore  throat.  It  can  do 
no  harm  in  more  severe  cases,  but  then  a 
doctor  should  be  called  at  once.  I  have 
learned  this  winter  that  abscess  in  the  ear 
sometimes  follows  tonsilitis,  especially  if 
the  throat  does  not  receive  the  proper  treat- 
ment. 

Children  are  often  subject  to  earache, 
and  sweet-oil  and  laudanum  are  sometimes 
dropped  into  the  ear  to  relieve  the  pain.  A 
physician  tells  me  this  is  injurious,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  put  into  the  ear  but 
a  few  drops  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
using  the  dropper  or  small  syringe.  Use 
the  hot-water  bag  on  the  outside,  and  some- 
times a  mild  mustard-plaster  applied  to  the 
side  of  the  neck  will  relieve  it.  If  white 
of  egg  is  put  over  the  plaster  it  will  not 
blistfer. 

If  you  have  no  hot-water  bag  a  very  good 
way  to  apply  heat  is  to  make  a  pancake  half 
an  inch  or  so  thick,  wrap  it  in  a  cloth  and 
apply  with  a  thick  flannel  over  it  to  keep 
in  the  heat.  This  is  better  than  cloths 
wrung  from  hot  water,  as  there  is  no  danger 
of  wetting  the  clothing,  and  yet  the  heat  is 
moist  and  steamy. 

If  a  pain  in  the  ear  does  not  soon  yield  to 
this  treatment  call  a  physician,  as  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  simple  earache,  and  neglect 
may  result  in  deafness. 

As  an  example  of  the  ignorance  many 
people  exhibit  in  case  of  accident,  a  lady 
living  in  the  country  told  me  of  being  sent 
for  in  great  haste  by  a  neighbor  whose  hus- 
band had  cut  his  foot.  When  she  reached 
the  house  she  found  the  man  in  a  fainting 
condition  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  cut 
foot  in  a  bucket  of  warm  water,  which  of 
course  increased  the  flow  of  blood.  She  im- 
mediately laid  the  man  on  the  floor,  then 
lifted  the  wounded  foot  and  held  it  as  high 
as  she  could  after  bandaging  it  as  well  as 
she  knew  how.  When  the  physician  ar- 
rived he  said  she  had  no  doubt  saved  the 
man's  life,  as  with  the  foot  in  warm  water 
he  would  soon  have  bled  to  death. 

If  severe  illness  comes  into  the  family, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  trained  nurse, 
keep  yourself  calm  and  follow  the  directions 
of  the  physician  in  the  most  minute  partic- 
ulars, making  no  experiments  of  your  own 
or  suggestions  of  your  friends  without  first 
submitting  them  to  his  judgment.  Take  as 
good  care  of  your  own  health  as  possible, 
that  you  may  give  your  best  to  the  sick  one. 
Leave  your  patient  with  some  trusted  one 
while  you  take  the  necessary  rest  and  a 
little  time  in  the  fresh  air  every  day.  If  you 
must  do  the  most  of  the  nursing  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  change  your  underclothing 
every  morning  and  evening,  wearing  each 
suit  in  alternation;  this  of  itself  will  rest 
you.  If  you  cannot  trust  your  memory, 
write  out  the  doctor's  instructions.  Give 
your  whole  mind  to  the  nursing,  and  do  not 
try  to  be  both  housekeeper  and  nurse,  for  it 
is  all-important  that  you  be  at  your  best 
yourself  to  give  the  best  care  to  the  sick  one. 

Maida  McL. 

A. 

CONCERNING  BEDS  AND  BEDDING 

Kecent  contact  with  beds  and  bedding  of 
an  exceedingly  unwholesome  character  is 
the  very  justifiable  excuse  for  an  article 
upon  this  topic  at  this  time.  Not  that  an 
excuse  is  ever  needed,  however,  for  a 
chapter  or  for  many  chapters  on  this  always 
timely  subject;  and  neither  is  there  any 
excuse  whatever  anywhere  under  the  shin- 
ing canopy  of  heaven  for  so  filthy  and 
repulsive  a  state  of  conditions  as  is  found 
to  exist  in  the  homes  of  people  in. any  num- 
bers in  and  about  beds,  bedrooms  and 


Bedding.  Even  the  direst  poverty  cannot 
excuse  the  sin  of  slothfulness  and  the  toler- 
ance of  sickening,  unsanitary  conditions  in 
clothing  and  bedding,  for  soap  and  water 
are  both  cheap  and  plentiful.  Patches  and 
even  rags  are  honorable,  but  filth  is  unpar- 
donable. We  find  an  occasional  housewife 
who  is  evidently  sailing  along  under  the 
impression  that  "dirt  well  covered  up  is 
as  good  as  cleaned  up."  There's  some- 
thing morally  wrong  in  the  make-up  of  that 
individual. 

Stopping  at  what  is  termed  a  first-class 
hotel  in  a  large  Western  city  a  short  time 
ago,  the  writer,  on  retiring,  noted  the  tell- 
tale odor  that  says  "old  beyond  redemption" 
that  came  from  the  bedding  provided.  The 
sheets  were  fresh,  likewise  the  pillow-slips 
and  heavy  white  spread,  but  it  was  evident 
to  the  olfactories  that  there  was  something 
stale  and  old  about  that  bedding  somewhere. 
The  comforter  looked  a  brand-new  one,  of 
crisp,  dark  calico.  Upon  getting  into  bed 
it  was  found  that  the  "comforter"  was  a 
misnomer.  It  was  anything  but  comfor- 
table and  inviting.  It  settled  down  as  a 
cover  about  as  a  sheet  of  cast-iron  would 
have  done.  Intuition  told  the  story  of  the 
inner  condition  of  said  piece  of  bedding. 
But  to  make  sure  that  conjectures  were 
correct  a  numbei:  of  stitches  were  broken 
(I  was  "taking  liberties"  with  property  not 
belonging  to  m^^but  felt  justified  in  so 
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doing,  as  injuries(?)  were  repaired)  and  a 
space  raveled  out  where  the  edges  of  the 
new  calico  covering  were  joined.  And  of 
all  the  filthy  pieces  of  bedding  ever  in- 
spected this  one  "capped  the  climax,"  as 
it  were.  It  was  "dirt  well  covered  up,"  and 
yet  the  odor  was  too.  strong  to  be  subdued. 
Covering  up  did  not  suffice.  The  entire 
thing  should  have  been  as  speedily  as 
possible  consigned  to  the  flames.  Such  bed- 
ding is  not  only  disgraceful,  but  positively 
dangerous.  Disease  lurks  in  its  every  fold. 
The  veriest  tramp  that  roams  the  earth 
should  never  be  offered  for  a  bed-cover  so 
disgraceful  an  affair.  Yet  is  just  such 
bedding  a  very  common  thing. 

Very  shortly  after  this  experience,  at  a 
private  dwelling,  where  I  was  entertained  as 
an  invited  stranger-guest  while  engaged  in 
business  in  that  city,  a  similar  condition  of 
bedding  throughout  was  met  with,  and 
endured  simply  because  there  seemed  no 
way  out  of  it  for  the  time.  The  departure 
■was  hastened  from  there  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  the  tie  of  friendship  was  not 
strongly  cemented. 

One  cannot  help  losing  respect  for  a 
woman  who  will  have  about  such  evidence 
of  her  shiftless  and  slothful  nature.  Good- 
nature and  welcome  cannot  make  up  to  one 
■of  even  half-fastidious  taste  and  make-up 
the  being  needlessly  subjected  to  such  dis- 
comfort. One  who  remains  mostly  at  home 
in  the  cleanly  surroundings  of  her  own  little 
home  empire  realizes  little,  indeed,  of  "how 
the  other  half  of  the  world  lives.  One  who 
is  called  from  place  to  place  in  her  busi- 
ness, going  into  private  and  hotel  homes, 
meets  with  many  things  of  a  surprising 
nature  in  that  other  part  of  the  world  that 
lies  so  apart  from  her  own  surroundings. 
And  it  is  too  bad  that  all  these  unpleasant 
things  of  a  needless  kind  should  happen,  for 
it  lessens  love  and  respect  and  tends  to 
make  one  cynical,  suspecting  and  unchar- 
itable, perhaps. 

A  rule  of  a  lifetime  should  be  with  every 
housewife,  "If  I  can  give  my  friend  or  the 
stranger  but  a  crust  and  a  cup  of  tea  by  way 
of  food-given  hospitality,  I  will  give  to  the 
friend  or  stranger  a  wholesome,  clean  bed,  a 
clean  room  to  sleep  in,  and  comforts,  even  if 
they  be  of  the  commonest  kind."  Those 
things,  given  with  welcome  and  cheer,  are 
all  that  are  essentially  necessary.  And  of 
such  hospitality  every  housewife  is  in  duty 
bound  to  dispense. 

If  one's  business  is  hotel-keeping  or  taking 
boarders  and  conducting  a  boarding-house. 


it  is  that  one's  business  to  give  "value 
received."  If  some  one  pays  another  fifty 
or,  seventy-five  cents  for  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  in  one  of  their  beds  for  a  night,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  landlady  to  see  that  each 
one  has  a  bed  that  not  only  looks  well  upon 
the  outside,  but  that  smells  well  and  is  clean 
and  wholesome  and  comfortable  throughout. 
Cotton-flannel  blankets  that  are  delicate  and 
pretty  and  soft  and  warm  are  to  be  had  for 
small  sums.  Calico  is  cheap  and  cotton  bats 
not  expensive.  Comforters  are  quickly  made, 
and  can  easily  be  clipped  apart  when  soiled, 
the  outside  washed  and  ironed,  the  cotton 
aired  and  dusted  and  picked  into  fluffy  form 
again.  When  said  comforters  have  become 
old,  leave  them  to  the  purifying  forces  of 
flames;  burn  dust,  soil,  odor  and  "appear- 
ance," and  replace  with  new. 

Mattresses  should  be  covered  with  a  partly 
worn  quilt  or  a  cotton-flannel  blanket.  This 
should  lie  between  the  sheet  and  mattress, 
and  should  be  daily  shaken  and  aired,  and 
very  frequently  washed  and  boiled.  Mat- 
tresses should  be  daily  turned  over  and 
aired,  and  a  heavy  canvas  or  muslin  should 
cover  the  springs,  thus  keeping  the  mattress 
from  contact  with  the  metal  composing  the 
springs,  and  keeping  the  dust  from  settling 
into  the  mattress  and  other  bedding  from 
beneath  tlie  bed. 

And  I  repeat  that  no  excuse  whatever 
should  be  made  for  the  woman  who  tolerates 
in  her  home  uninviting  beds  and  bedding 
and  "dirt  well  covered  up"  anywhere. 

Nedella  Hampton. 


TATTED  EDGING 

Make  a  ring  of  20  p  (picots),  each  separated 
by  1  d  (double);  draw  up  and  tie  securely. 
Make  p  three  eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
Without  cutting  the  shuttle-thread  fasten 
it  to  the  top  of  the  two  nearest  p  taken 
together ;  in  the  same  place  tie  a  thread 
from  a  spool  of  a  second  shuttle.  With  two 
threads  make  a  chain  of  1  d,  5  p,  each  sep- 
arated by  1  d,  1  d,  join  to  the  next  two  p ; 
repeat  around.  Work  twelve  wheels  and 
join  to  form  points  as  seen  in  the  illustration. 

Make  the  upper  rows  thus :  Work  a  ring 
of  9  d,  3  p  (make  second  p  very  small),  each 
separated  by  9  d,  9  d;  close  ring.  Make  a 
chain  of  1  d,  7  p,  with  1  d  between  each  1  d; 
repeat  for  the  required  length. 

Next  row,  make  a  chain  of  1  d,  9  p,  sep- 
arated by  1  d,  1  d.  Press  the  d  close  together 
before  fastening  the  chain,  to  make  it  firmer ; 
fasten  to  the  center  p  of  chains  in  preceding 
row.  Join  this  row  of  chains  to  the  wheels 
at  every  third  chain.  Now  work  a  row  of 
small  chains  over  the  rings  like  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  for  the  next  ro,w  make 
large  chains -to  correspond  with  the  opposite 
side,  and  finish  with  a  crochet  chain  of  six 
stitches  between  the  tatted  chain,  and  a 
single  crochet  in  center  of  p  of  same. 

For  insertion  to  match  repeat  the  upper 
six  rows,  finishing  both  edges  alike. 

The  wheels  may  be  joined  for  yokes, 
cushion-covers,  etc.,  and  the  edging  and  in- 
sertion make  a  handsome  trimming  for  the 
ends  of  a  bureau  or  sideboard  scarf. 

Mas.  J.  E.  Mackintosh. 


HONITON-LACE  SCARF 

One  of  the  most  popular  neck-pieces  worn 
this  season  will  be  the  long  lace  scarf,  and 
those  who  are  fortunate   enough   to  do 
Honiton  work,  even  in  its 
simplest  form,  will  be  able 
to  fashion  for  themselves  jjj 
one  of  these  beautiful 
scarfs. 

The  scarfs  are  about  one 
and  one  half  yards  in 
length  and  about  four 
inches  wide,  the  body  being 


of  fine  cream  or  white  Brussels  net,  the  sides 
and  ends  being  worked  in  some  design,  as, 
for  instance,  the  illustration  herewith. 
These  scarfs  are  worn  over  a  colored  neck- 
ribbon,  and  arranged  in  various  simple 
knots  and  bows  at  the  throat. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Rowe. 


DAINTY'ORNAMENT  FOR  THE  HAIR 

One  of  the  prettiest  hair-ornaments  worn 
for  some  time  is  made  of  velvet  ribbon, 
black  being  more  popular  than  colors. 
This  ribbon  is 
simply  twisted 
loosely  but  se- 
curely around 
milliner's  wire, 
which  has  been 
shaped  into  a 
graceful  triple- 
looped  bow 
with  upstand- 
ing ends,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  ribbon  should 
be  satin-faced,  about  an  inch  in  width,  the 
quantity  required  being  from  one  and  one 
half  to  two  yards. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Eowe. 


THREE  RECEIPTS 

Wali.ed  Ciiit'KEX.— Clean  and  wash  a 
medium-sized  chicken,  place  it  in  a  deep 
kettle,  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  cook 
slowly  until  tender.  Remove  the  chicken 
and  broth  to  a  crock  or  large  bowl,  and  set 
aside  to  cool.  When  cold  free  the  chicken 
from  skin  and  bones  and  cut  into  suitable 
pieces  for  serving.  Pare!  and  boil  enough 
potatoes  to  make  three  cupfuls  when 
mashed,  beat  them  very  light,  adding  cream 
or  milk  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  set 
the  dish  where  it  will  keep  warm.  Into  a 
saucepan  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
one  finely  chopped  onion,  three  slices  of 
carrots  and  a  little  finely  cut  parsley,  and 
let  simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Moisten  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  little  of  the 
chicken  broth,  add  this  with  a  pint  of  the 
broth  to  the  mixture  in  the  pan,  stir  well, 
and  let  simmer  for  five  minutes,  or  until  it 
thickens.  Put  in  the  pieces  of  chicken  and 
place  where  it  will  keep  hot  without  boiling, 
Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth 
and  mix  with  the  mashed  potatoes.  Place 
the  potatoes  around  the  edge  of  a  platter 
like  a  wall.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  wall,  put  in  a 
quick  oven  to  brown,  pour  the  chicken  in 
the  center,  and  serve  with  a  garnish  of 
parsley  or  water-cress. 

Sweethearts.— Make 'some  puff-paste, 
roll  it  into  a  sheet  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  out  with  a  heart-shaped 
cooky-cutter.  Place  in  a  pan,  sprinkle  a 
little  sugar  over  them,  and  put  in  a  quick 
oven.  When  baked  to  a  feathery  lightness 
and  of  a  pale  bronze  remove  from  the  pan  ; 
when  cool  spread  some  nice  jelly  over  half 
of  the  hearts,  place  the  others  over  the  jelly, 
dust  with  powdered  sugar,  and  serve. 

Neapolitans.— Make  enough  puff-paste 
for  two  pies,  roll  out  half  an  inch  thick  and 
cut  into  strips  three  by  one  and  one  half 
inches.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven.  When  cold 
spread  half  of.  the  strips  with  jam  or  jelly; 
lay  the  others  over  with  the  jelly  between. 
Cover  the  tops  with  frosting. 

Mbs.  J.  K.  Mackintosh. 


WHEN  THE  GIRLS  WORE  CALICO 

There  was  a  time,  betwixt  the  days 

Of  linsey-woolsey,  straight  and  prim, 
And  these  when  mode,  with  despot  ways, 
Leads  woman  captive  at  its  whim, 
Yet  not  a  hundred  years  ago, 
When  girls  wore  simple  calico. 

"Within  the  barn  by  lantern-light, 

Through  many  a  reel,  with  flying  feet, 
The  boys  and  maidens  danced  at  night 
To  fiddled  measures,  shrilly  sweet. 

And  merry  revels  were  they,  though 
The  girls  were  gowned  in  calico. 

Across  the  flooring  rough  and  gray 

The  gold  of  .scattered,  chaff  was  spread. 
And  long  festoons  of  clover  hay 
That  straggled  from  the  loft  o'er  head 
Swung  scented  fringes  to  and  fro 
O'er  pretty  girls  in  calico. 

Tliey  used  to  go  a-Maying  then, 

The  blossoms  of  the  spring  to  seek 
In  sunny  glade  and  sheltered  glen, 
CJnweighed  by  fashion's  latest;  freak, 
And  Robin  fell  in  love,  I  know, 
With  Phyllis  in  her  calico. 

-A  tack,  a  frill,  a  bias  fold, 

A  hat  curved  over  gipsywise, 
And  beads  of  coral  and  of  gold. 
And  rosy  cheeks  and  merry  eyes. 
Made  lassies  in  that  long  ago 
Look  charming  in  their  calico. 

The  modern  knight  who  loves  a  maid 

Of  gracious  air  and  gentle  grace. 
And  finds  her  oftentimes  arrayed 
In  shining  silk  and  priceless  laee, 

Would  love  her  just  as  well,  I  know, 
In  pink  and  lilac  calico. 
— Hattie  Whitney,  in  INIunsey's  Magazine. 

[H  OUSEHOLD  CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  17] 


Chapter  III. 

Rs.  Pearson  recovered  suffic- 
iently to  sit  up  and  arrange 
their  plans  in  an  hour  more.  It 
■  seemed  odd  to  say  "their"  of 
those  who  were  so  recently  en- 
tire strangers,  but  such  expe- 
riences as  they  had  passed  through 
draw  people  very  near  to  each 
other,  and  both  Virgie  and  the  old 
lady  felt  that  they  were  not  stran- 
gers at  all.  As  to  what  Herbert 
Begole  thought  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  guess. 
Some  of  the  rescued  travelers  were  leaving 
Onawa  by  the  afternoon  trains,  but  Mrs.  Pearson 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  rest  there  for  the 
night  and  resume  their  journey  in  the  morning. 
None  of  them  cared  to  try  the  river  again  so  soon, 
and  Virgie  was  sure  she  would  never  wish  to  be 
on  the  water  for  another  trip. 

Mrs.  Pearson  desired  her  to  stay  and  go  on  to 
Omaha  with  her,  and  as  Sue  was  coming  down 
to  Onawa,  and  she  really  did  not  like  to  leave  the 
old  lady  alone,  Virgie  decided  to  do  so. 

"It  will  give  me  time  to  get  money  from  papa, 
too,"  she  said.  "Even  shipwrecked  people  can't 
travel  without  money." 

"You  need  not  be  unSasy  on  that  head,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pearson.  "I  had  my  pocket- 
book  in  my  bosom,  and  beyond  a  little  wetting  it 
is  not  hurt.  Part  of  the  money  is  in  gold,  too, 
and  of  course  water  did  not  injure  it.  I  consider 
myself  your  banker  until  you  hear  from  your 
father.  I  feel,  in  any  case,  that  I  can  never  re- 
pay your  kindness  to  me,  and  you  only  add  to  it 
by  consenting  to  wait  until  I  feel  able  to  go  fur- 
ther." 

"I  should  not  feel  that  I  was  doing  right  to 
leave  you,"  said  Virgie.  "When  we  get  to  Omaha 
I  shall  insist  upon  your  going  out  to  Ashland 
and  spending  a  few  days  with  me  before  going  to 
Atchison." 

"Well,  we  will  see  about  that  later,"  answered 
Mrs.  Pearson,  smiling.  "Perhaps  I  shall  not  be 
very  hard  to  coax." 

Sue  came  down  by  the  first  train  from  Sioux 
City. .  Virgie'  was  going  to  meet  her  when  Mr. 
Begole  came  from  the  door  of  the  gentleman's 
waiting-room  to  speak  to  her. 

"I  am  anxious  to  be  in  Omaha  to-night,"  said 
he,  "so  I  am  going  on  by  this  train,  and  must  bid 
you  good-by." 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  go,"  was  Virgie's  frank 
answer,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand.  "I  hope  we 
shall  meet  again  some  day." 

"We  shall  meet— and  that  before  very  long- 
perhaps  sooner  than  you  think,"  he  answered, 
keeping  his  dark  eyes  fixed  on  her  face.  "May 
I  keep  your  ring  until  then.  Miss  Van  Gillen? 
It  Is  an  odd  thing  to  ask,  but  I  have  a  reason  for 
asking  it,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  safe  in 
my  hands." 

"You  may  keep  it,"  said  Virgie,  wondering  if 
she  was  doing  a  very  foolish  deed  in  consenting. 

"Then  good-by,  and  God  bless  you!"  said 
Begole,  very  earnestly,  pressing  the  small  hand 
he  still  held. 

"The  same  to  you.  Good-by!"  said  Virgie. 
He  walked  away,  and  she  hastened  to  the  little 
station,  thinking,  "Well,  I  have  heard  that 
sometimes  in  life  a  year  might  be  crowded  into 
a  day.  I  know  now  that  it  is  true.  This  Sun- 
day counts  for  a  whole  year  in  my  books." 

Sue  was  overjoyed  to  find  her  friend  safe  and 
sound,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  story  of  their 
escape.  Of  course,  she  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Pearson,  and  found,  to  the  surprise  of  all  of 
them,  that  the  old  lady  had  been  an  intimate 
school  friend  of  Sue's  mother,  a  fact  which  made 
them  feel  still  less  hke  mere  strangers.  Virgie 
was  sorry  Mr.  Begole  had  gone,  so  that  Sue 
could  not  meet  him,  but  both  she  and  Mrs.  Pear- 
son spoke  warmly  of  his  noble  courage  in  sav- 
ing them  from  a  watery  grave. 

"It  was  an  awful  time,  and  I  wonder  you  ever 
came  out  of  it  alive.   Lost  all  your  clothes,  didn't 
you?"  said  Sue. 

"All  I  had  with  me— we  all  did,"  was  Virgie's 
answer.  "There  is  one  thing  seems  so  odd.  Sue- 
that  I  should  have  chanced  to  put  on  my  black  silk 
skirt  just  before  the  fire.  It  helped  keep  me  up  in 
the  water  more  than  any  dress  could  have  done." 

"It  was  lucky  you  had  it,"  said  Sue;  "but  oh, 
Virgie,  see,  you  have  lost  your  diamond  ring! 
Did  it  slip  ofiE  in  the  water?" 

"I  think  it  must  have  done  so,"  was  Virgie's 
answer;  and  as  she  had  to  stoop  just  then  to  pick 
up  something  from  the  carpet,  that  might  have 
covered  her  momentary  confusion  and  explained 
why  her  sweet  face  went  so  red.  "I  don't  mind  the 
ring  since  I  got  off  with  my  life,"  she  added. 

"Well,  it  was  a  pity  to  lose  it;  you  always 
thought  so  much  of  it,  and  you  know  your  father 
gave  it  to  you  on  your  eighteenth  birthday." 

"Yes ;  but  it  can't  be  helped  now." 

Mrs.  Pearson  thought  it  was  very  nice  in  Virgie 
to  try  to  bear  the  loss  of  her  jewel  so  bravely 
when  she  must  have  valued  it  highly,  and  made  a 
mental  resolve  to  replace  it  with  one  even  more 
elegant,  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  her  own  gratitude 
to  the  dear  girl  who  had  stood  by  her  so  nobly. 

"I  wouldn't  have  them  know  where  that  ring  is 
for  a  fortune!"  thought  Virgie.  "Let  them  think 
it  is  lost,  and  then  if  I  never  get  it  back— but  there, 
I  am  perfectly  sure  I  will,  when  he  gets  ready  to 
give  it,  so  I  won't  worry." 

If  it  was  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  the 
gentleman  in  whose  breast-pocket  the  ring  at 


that  moment  snugly  reposed  already  needed  no 
other  designation  in  Virgie's  mind  than  "he"  she 
did  not  know  it  in  the  least. 

Sue  stayed  at  Onawa  that  night,  and  left  for  her 
home  the  next  morning  a  few  minutes  after  the 
train  which  carried  Mrs.  Pearson  and  Virgie  to 
Omaha.  Virgie  felt  well  and  strong  again,  but 
Mrs.  Pearson  still  looked  so  weak  and  white  and 
had  evidently  received  such  a  shock  to  her  nerves 
that  the  young  girl  urged  her  not  to  undertake  the 
longer  ride  to  Atchison,  but  to  run  out  to  Ashland 
with  her  and  rest  a  day  or  two  at  her  home. 

Mrs.  Pearson  consented  to  do  so,  and  Virgie  left 
her  sitting  in  the  waiting-room  while  she  herself 
went  to  the  telegraph-office  to  send  her  father  word 
to  meet  them  in  the  double  carriage,  for  she  was 
bringing  a  guest.  Finding  that  they  had  an  hour 
to  wait  before  the  train  for  Ashland  went  out  she 
thought  she  would  take  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  in  to 
her  friend,  in  hopes  it  would  prove  refreshing. 
She  was  crossuig  the  vestibule  to  ascend  the  great 
stairway  and  go  to  the  dining-room  when  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Begole,  who 
was  just  coming  down  the  stairs.  His  handsome 
face  lit  at  sight  of  her,  and  he  hastened  to  her  side 
with  outstretched  hand. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  again,"  said  he. 
"How  are  you  this  morning?" 


They  were  ascending  the  broad  stairway,  and 
Virgie  paused  at  the  top. 

"Wait  for  me  just  a  minute,  please.  I  will  see  if 
Mrs.  Pearson  can  spare  me." 

She  went  down  the  vestibule  and  glanced  in  at 
the  door  of  the  ladies'  room.  Mrs.  Pearson  was 
lying  easily  on  one  of  the  soft  couches,  her  eyes 
closed  as  if  in  sleep.  Virgie  went  back  to  Mr. 
Begole,  who  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"She  seems  to  be  resting  nicely.  1  can  leave  her 
for  a  short  time." 

"Then  please  walk  out  on  the  viaduct  with  me. 
I  won't  keep  you  long." 

'  They  w  ent  out  and  stood  leaning  upon  the,  iron 
railing,  looking  down  upon  the  busy  traffic  going 
on  over  the  spider-webs  of  tracks  below.  Mr. 
Begole  spoke  at  once,  or  rather  he  was  about  to 
speak,  when  she  noticed  that  the  sling  in  which  he 
carried  his  arm  was  slightly  disarranged. 

"Wait,  let  me  fix  it,"  said  she;  and  she  put  it 
straight  with  soft  touches  which  brought  a  look 
into  the  young  man's  eyes  as  if  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  say  things  which  he  did  not  dare— as 
yet. 

"I  hope  you  had  it  well  set,"  she  observed. 

"Yes;  a  fat  little  doctor  in  the  village  back  in 
Iowa  fixed  it  up  for  me.  Seems  to  have  done  it 
rather  well,  too.  But  it  was  not  of  my  arm  I 
■  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  Miss  Van  Gillen,  1  want 
you  to  make  me  a  promise— a  very  singular 
promise." 

"I  cannot  until  I  know  what  it  is,  Mr.  Begole." 

"You  shall  soon  know.  I  told  you  I  was  going 
to  Ashland— your  home.  I  shall  not  stay  over  a 
day  or  so  this  time,  but  in  two  or  three  weeks  I 
am  coming  back,  and  then  I  am  sure  we  shall 
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"I  believe  I  am  none  the  worse  for  yesterday's 
adventure,"  answered  Virgie.  "How  is  the  hurt 
arm?" 

"It  does  not  pain  me  very  greatly  so  far,"  he 
said,  lightly.  "I  suppose  the  worst  has  not  yet 
come.  And  the  old  lady,  how  is  she?" 

"Quite  shattered,  I  am  afraid.  It  will  be  a 
wonder  if  she  gets  off  without  serious  sickness.  I 
am  taking  her  to  my  home  near  here  for  a  few 
days'  rest  before  she  goes  on  alone." 

"That  is  like  your  kind  heart.  I  wish  I  w  as  .Airs. 
Pearson,"  he  said,  laughing. 

"Well,  I  wish  I  had  the  opportunity  to  take  care 
of  you,  Mr.  Begole.  I  have  not  forgotten  how  you 
got  that  broken  arm.  If  you  had  left  us  to  take 
care  of  ourselves  you  could  have  escaped  en- 
tirely." 

"No,  I  could  not.  I  should  have  had  something 
much  more  dreadful  than  a  broken  arm  to  think  of 
the  remainder  of  my  days.  Itliss  Van  Gillen—" 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  hL-sitated. 

"Say  what  you  wish,"  said  Virgie. 

"I  hardly  know  how;  but  I  don't  want  tn  de- 
ceive you  in  anything.  I,  too,  am  going  direct 
from  this  city  to  Ashland." 

"You  are?"  Virgie's  eyes  were  w  ide  with  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,  I  am.  You  may  remember  1  told  you  we 
might  meet  again  sooner  than  you  imagined.  1 
wish— well,  there  is  something  of  vast  imijortanee, 
to  me  at  least,  which  I  would  like  to  say  to  you. 
Can  you  spare  me  a  moment  or  two?  I  will  not 
impose  upon  more  of  your  time." 


meet,  perhaps  often.  The  promise  I  ask  is  that 
you  will  not,  by  word  or  look,  to  any  one  what- 
ever, particularly  your  father,  give  the  least 
intimation  that  you  have  ever  seen  me  before  or 
as  much  as  heard  my  name." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Virgie,  "you  are  a  most 
astonishing  young  man!" 

He  laughed  lightly. 

"I  knew  you  would  think  so." 

"What  possible  reason  can  you  have  for  asking 
a  promise  like  that,  unless—" 

She  hesitated,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  to  hers, 
which  were  rcaaiiii{  bis  face  with  a  deeply  cjues- 
tioning,  fearless  gaze.  He  gave  her  back  a  look 
as  fearless. 

"Unless  I  have  lived  such  a  life  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  have  it  known,  do  you  think?  Well.  1 
could  not  blame  you.  But  that  is  not  the  reason. 
Miss  Van  Gillen.  I  have  not  been  a  model  of 
virtue.  1  suppose,  but  I  (.'an  say.  without  boasting, 
that  1  have  not  been  iiiiialely  vicious.  1  have  not 
led  such  a  life  that  I  need  blush  to  taike  any  pure 
young  lady  by  the  hand,  and  I  have  tried  to  stand 
by  the  principles  of  truth,  honor  and  virtue.  1 
never  was  drunk  in  my  life,  I  very  seldom  swear, 
and  very  rarely  smoke.  Jsow  you  have  my  inven- 
tory—do you  believe  me.  young  lady?" 

She  almost  turned  her  eyes  away  from  his  clear, 
steady  gaze,  and  she  answered,  unhesitatingly, 
"Yes,  I  believe  you!" 

"Thank  you.  Some  day  1  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  you  how  I  appreciate  your  sweet  confidence 
in  a  stranger,  who  has  only  his  own  word  to  offer 
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you.  Though,  as  far  as  that  goes,  I  would  not 
consent  to  let  any  other  person  in  Ashland  know 
of  it,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  as  refer- 
ence some  of  the  best  names  iu  Grand  Island,  and 
you  may  write  to  them  if  you  care  to." 

"I  do  not  care  to.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  making 
a  mistake  in  trusting  you,  Mr.  Begole." 

"Thank  you  again.  God  bless  you,  dear  girl! 
Forgive  me,  I  could  not  help  saying  that.  Such 
goodness  as  yours  wins  a  man  in  spite  of  himself. 
The  thing  is,  will  you  give  the  promise?  Or  is  it 
too  late?  Have  you  told  Mrs.  Pearson  my  nams?" 

Virgie  ^thought  a  moment.  She  could  not  say 
to  him  that  the  little  episode  of  the  ring  had 
somehow  made  her  reluctant  to  speak  his  name, 
but  she  could  and  did  answer: 

"No,  on  thinking  it  over  I  am  sure  I  have  not. 
She  has  been  so  ill  that  I  have  not  worried  her 
with  much  talking  at  all.  We  have  spoken  of  you, 
but  it  has  always  been  as  'that  young  man.'  I  did 
mention  it  to  my  friend,  Miss  Winston,  but  Sue 
will  not  be  in  Ashland,  and  her  letters  no  one 
reads  but  myself." 

"Then  our  little  secret  is  all  right.  Now  under- 
stand me,  Miss  Van  Gillen,  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  promise  shall  always  hold  you.  The  day  will 
come,  I  hope  very  soon,  when  you  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  tell  all  you  know.  But  Jor  the  present— 
aud  the  day  will  come,  t09,  I  firmly  believe,  when 
you  will  be  glad  that  you  promised  me— I  want 
you  to  be  introduced  to  me  just  as  any  other  per- 
son in  Ashland,  and  not  to  give  any  one  the  slight- 
est hint  that  I  was  with  you  in  our  shipwreck.  My 
part  of  it  you  may  trust  to  me.  Will  you  promise?" 

Virgie  looked  up  into  his  manly,  true  face  and 
answered,  without  the  least  hesitation: 

"I  will!  I  do  not  understand  the  mystery,  but 
I  give  the  promise,  and  I  will  keep  it  until  you 
yourself  see  fit  to  release  me  from  it." 

"Thank  you.  I  trust  that  day  will  not  be  long 
in  coming— it  may  be  very  near,  it  may  not.  Miss 
Van  Gillen,  there  are  times  when  words  are 
little  better  than  being  dumb.  This  is  one  of 
them.  I  can  t  say  anything  beyond  that  cool 'I 
thank  you,'  but  from  this  time  my  life  is  devoted 
to  being  worthy  of  such  a  promise  from  such  a 
girl." 

"Now  you  know  me  as  little  as  I  know  you, 
Mr.  Begole." 

"No,  I  know  you  better,  for  I  had  beard  of 
you,  though  I  did  not  dream  it  was  you  whom  I 
met  on  the  steamer." 

"Why,  the  mystery  grows!"  said  Virgie,  smil- 
ing. 

"Well,  let  it  be  a  little  mystery  for  the  pres- 
ent. Now  we  must  say  good-by,  for  it  will  soon 
be  train-time.  I  shall  probably  not  see  you  on 
this  trip,  but  when  I  come  to  Ashland  again- 
then  I  hope  for  better  things.  Miss  Van  Gillen, 
you  have  trusted  me— remember  I  trust  you, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  importance." 

"You  may  trust  me,  Mr.  Begole." 

"I  know  it.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  Mrs. 
Pearson  does  not  see  me,  so  I  will  not  offer  to 
help  you  on  the  train.  Good-by,  until  we  meet 
again." 

"Good-by,"  said  Virgie,  simply. 

She  went  back  into  the  waiting-room  and  he 
remained  out  on  the  viaduct.  She  had  still  time 
to  give  Mrs.  Pearson  the  cup  of  coffee  and  help 
her  arrange  her  toilet  for  the  train.  Very  soon 
they  were  seated  in  the  cars,  moving  swiftly 
out  over  the  plains  toward  Ashland.  Somehow 
it  was  a  comfort  to  Virgie  to  know  that  Mr.  Be- 
gole was  on  that  train,  too,  though  she  did  not 
see  him,  except  once,  when  they  stopped  at  a 
small  station  he  passed  down  the  platform  and 
lifted  his  hat  to  her,  with  a  warm  smile  and  a 
glance  of  those  dark  eyes  which  she  could  not 
forget. 

"If  anything  happens  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
we  have  help  at  hand— that  is  why  I  am  so  glad 
he  is  near,"  she  told  herself,  with  a  glance  at 
Mrs.  Pearson,  to  be  sure  that  she  had  not  seen 
and  recognized  him.  "A  queer  thing  I  have 
done,  that  is  sure !  He  need  not  be  afraid  I  will 
tell  anybody.  I  wouldn't  for  the  w'orld !  He  did 
not  say  one  word  about  the  ring,  but  it  is  all 
right,  and  so  is  he.  A  woman  can  keep  a  secret, 
after  all,  as  folks  will  find  out  some  day.  I  won't 
even  give  Sue  the  slightest  hint  that  I  have  one. 
Oh,  what  a  journey  this  has  been!  Shall  I  ever 
be  sorry  I  took  the  steamer  instead  of  the  train? 
I'm  not  sorry  now,  at  least.  I  had  rather  have 
been  through  that  awful  time  in  the  water  than 
not.  Oh,  nonsense,  what  a  goose  I  am!" 

She  abruptly  broke  off  her  reverie  and  devoted 
herself  to  making  Mrs.  Pearson  comfortable  for 
the  rest  of  the  way. 

When  they  reached  Ashland  she  could  not  help 
a  sly  glance  around  to  see  if  Mr.  Begole  was  vis- 
ible ;  but  he  was  not,  though  she  had  a  curious 
feeling  that  from  some  unseen  point  of  view  he 
was  looking  at  her  and  saw  her  meeting  with  her 
father.   

Chapter  IV. 

Great  was  the  excitement  when  Virgie  and  her 
guest  arrived  in  Ashland.  Mr.  Van  Gillen  him- 
self came  to  the  station  to  meet  them,  and  ex- 
tended a  warm  welcome  to  the  lady  who,  he  soon 
learned,  had  shared  his  daughter's  peril  and  been 
saved  with  her  from  so  fearful  a  fate. 

"And  so  you  did  not  learii  the  name  of  the 
young  man  who  rescued  you?  '  he  asked,  as  Vir- 
gie related  the  story  while  they  drove  home.  ■ 

Somehow  Virgie  had  to  bend  down  to  arrange 
her  skirts  just  then,  and  he  did  not  see  her  face  as 
she  answered: 

"Dear  papa,  we  were  not  taking  time  to  think  of 
names  out  there  in  the  water.  I  meant  to  ask  bis 
name  when  we  came  to  our  senses  in  Onawa,  but 
somehow  I  didn't."  Which  was  quite  true,  as  he 
had  given  her  his  name  without  asking. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry.  I  should  like  to  do^omething 
real  handsome  for  that  young  man,"  remarked 
the  merchant. 
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"We  may  see  him  again  some  day,  papa.  I'm 
quite  sure  I  should  recognize  liim  auywliere,  aud 
then  you  might  reward  him." 

"That's  very  unlilcely,  daughter.  But  if  the 
chance  ever  comes  it  will  not  escape  me.  He  has 
placed  me  inirter  an  obligation  that  I  can  nevei' 
repay.  I  shouldn't  care  to  live  long  if  I  had  lost 
my  runaway  little  girl."  His  strong  tones  trem- 
bled and  he  did  not  try  to  talk  further.  There  was 
indeed  no  opportunity,  for  they  were  just  at  the 
gate  of  the  dear  old  home  Virgie  had  thought  she 
might  never  see  again.  It  was  a  fine  old  place, 
with  grand  shade-trees  and  beautiful  shrubbery  in 
the  grounds,  wide  verandas  al)out  the  spacious 
dwelling,  and  within  cool  ro6ms  and  delightful 
halls  full  of  cozy  nooks  and  corners  and  furnished 
with  every  mo<lern  appliance  for  beauty  and 
luxury  as  befitted  the  home  of  a  prosperous 
Western  merchant,  who  had  too  nuich  good  sense 
to  wait  until  it  was  almost  time  for  him  to  die 
before  he  really  began  to  live. 

Aunt  Maggie,  "fair,  fat  and  forty,"  her  rosy 
face  a  mixture  of  distress  at  Virgie's  misfortunes 
'and  delight  at  her  safe  return,  was  on  the  door- 
step to  greet  them,  and  flinging  her  plump  arms 
about  Virgie's  slender  form,  she  cried  aud  laughed 
in  the  same  breath : 

"Oh,  my  poor,  dear  child!  I  am  so  glad  to  get 
you  back!  Oh,  what  an  awful  time  you  have  had! 
How  in  the  world  did  you  staiul  it?  Who  got  you 
out?  Come  right  in,  both  of  you,  and  tell  us  all 
about  it!  And,  oh,  Virgie,  you  know  you  laughed 
at  me  for  saying  something  would  happen,  and 
what  do  you  think  now?" 

"I  think  you  are  the  dearest  old  aunty  in  the 
world  if  you  won't  squeeze  me  quite  to  death!" 
answered  Virgie,  laughing.  "I  want  to  intro- 
duce you  to  my  dear  friend  Mrs.  Pearson,  who 
has  come  home  with  me  to  rest  a  little  after  our 
adventure." 

"I'm  as  glad  as  can  be  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Pear- 
son," was  Aunt  Maggie's  greeting,  as  she  held 
out  both  hands.  "That  child  didn't  tell  who  I  am, 
in  her  hurry,  but  I'm  Maggie  Kelly,  and  I  have 
my  hands  full,  I  tell  you,  training  her  up  in  the 
way  she  should  go !  Do  come  right  in ;  you  look  flt 
to  drop,  and  supper  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes. 
Come  right  in!" 

She  led  the  way,  took  off  Mrs.  Pearson's  bonnet 
with  her  own  kind  hands,  and  showed  her  to  a 
spacious  upper  chamber,  where  fresh  water  and 
clean  towels  were  waiting  for  them  to  remove  the 
dust  of  travel. 

"Now  come  right  down  as  soon  as  you  are 
leady,"  she  said.  "I  know  you  must  be  starved, 
so  I'll  run  down  and  see  that  Jane  has  supper  on 
the  table  immediately.  We  want  you  to  feel  your- 
self entirely  at  home  with  us,  for  hospitality  is  the 
law  in  this  house." 

"I  can  well  believe  that!"  was  Mrs.  Pearson's 
reply.  "But  please,  dear  Miss  Kelly,  do  not  put 
yourself  to  the  least  trouble  on  my  account." 

"Oil,  I  w6u't!  Don't  you  worry  over  that  a 
minute.  But  I  do  hope  a  good  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
good  night's  rest  will  set  you  up  aud  make  you 
look  less  like  a  ghost  than  you  do  now,  though  it 
Isn't  a  bit  of  wonder,  sure,  and  I'm,  astonished  that 
Virgie  don't  look  worse  than  she  does.  What  did 
she  say  the  young  man's  name  was  that  got  you 
off  the  boat?" 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  in  our  fright  we  did 
not  learn  it,  nor  have  we  the  least  clue  to  where 
he  belongs,"  said  Mrs.  Pearson,  calmly  oert'^in 
that  she  spoke  only  the  truth.  "I  wanted  to  do 
something  for  that  young  man,  and  now  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  never  have  the  chance." 

"Well,  it  is  a  pity.  I  know  Jason  will  think  so, 
too.  I'd  be  mighty  glad  to  shake  hands  with  him 
myself.  There,  now,  I  must  run  and  see  after 
Jane.  Come  right  down  now,  and  don't  wait  for 
any  extra  dressing." 

"Thank  you ;  I  will  be  down  directly,"  answered 
Mrs.  Pearson,  with  a  smile  at  the  thought  that  she 
was  not  Ukely  to  dress  much  without  her  baggage. 
"I  am  glad  now  that  I  sent  my  trunk  down  by  the 
railroad,"  she  thought,  "or  I  should  be  minus  all 
my  best  clothes.  But  I  shall  not  repine  when  a 
kind  Heaven  has  sent  me  such  pleasant  friends- 
one  of  them  with  the  face  of  my  lost  Virginia.  I 
do  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of  this  dear  girl.  She 
gives  me  a  new  object  in  life,  so  I  can  but  bless  the 
day  when  I  met  her,  in  spite  of  its  dangers." 

She  made  what  little  toilet  she  could  under  the 
circumstances,  and  went  down  to  the  parlor,  where 
Aunt  Maggie  waited  to  take  her  to  supper.  The 
little  party  was  soon  seated  at  the  generous  table, 
set  with  sparklmg  glass,  dainty  ehina  and  glitter- 
ing silver,  and  spread  with  fragrant  coffee,  rich 
cream,  light  rolls,  delicately  broiled  chickens, 
amber  jellies  and  rich  fruits,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
snow-frosted  cake,  Virgie's  favorite  kind,  over 
which  Aunt  Maggie  had  heated  herself  in  the» 
kitchen  that  warm  morning. 

It  was  as  Virgie  took  her  cup  of  coffee  that 
Aunt  Maggie's  eyes  fell  on  her  soft  white  hand, 
and  she  exclaimed: 

"Why,  Virgie,  you  have  lost  your  diamond  ring! 
Did  you  drop  it  in  the  river?" 

"It  must  have  slipped  off  somewhere,  aunty, 
for  I  am  sure  I  had  it  on  when  we  started  out  to 
dinner  on  the  boat,"  said  Virgie,  her  face  color- 
ing, but  hardly  enough  to  attract  their  particular 
notice. 

"And  you  lost  it!  Now,  that  is  a  pity!  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  take  it  so  easy,  child!" 

"Perhaps  I  don't  take  it  as  easy  as  you  fancy, 
aunty,  but  when  one  has  been  where  we  have 
one  can't  worry  much  over  a  trifle." 

"A  trifle!  Well,  it  strikes  me  I  shouldn't  call  a 
ring  which  cost  a  cool  sixty  dollars  'a  mere  trifle ! "' 
cried  Aunt  Maggie.  "I  think  it  is  an  awful  pity 
you  lost 'it!" 

"So  it  is,  sister,"  said  Mr.  Van  Gillen;  "but  the 
child  is  quite  right— it  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
beside  her  precious  life.  Money  can  buy  another 
ring;  it  could  not  buy  me  another  daughter." 
His  strong  tones  quivered  again,  and  he  could 


hardly  add,  "So  don't  let's  fret  about  the  diamond 
when  we  have  not  lost  our  pearl." 

"Bravo,  father!"  cried  Virgie,  clapping  her 
hands  merrily.  "I  did  not  know  you  could  pay 
such  a  pretty  complinicnt!  Thanks  ever  so 
much.  I  won't  ask  you  to  buy  me  another  ring 
now,  though,  unless  business  is  just  too  good  for 
anything  this  season.'^ 

"Oh,  it's  been  pretty  good  so  far,"  said  Mr.  Van 
Gillen,  "but  I  don't  know  how  it  will  hold  out. 
There's  a  young  whipper-snapper  of  a  fellow- 
some  smart  Yankee,  for  all  I  know— who  talks  of 
trying  to  break  me  up,  or  down,  I  don't  know 
which."  He  gave  her  a  good-humored  smile, 
vvhich  told  her  that  he  was  not  worrying  himself 
greatly  over  the  new-comer. 

"To  break  you  up,  papa?"  asked  Virgie. 

"Oh,  yes;  he  wants  to  rent  the  Willard  block 
and  undersell  me.  I  think  he'll  have  a  good  time, 
if  I  don't  undersell  him,  though." 

"Yes,  I  remember  now.  Aunt  Maggie  wrote 
me  something  about  it.  But  don't  you  worry, 
papa;  you  can  afford  to  let  him  sell  all  the  goods 
and  go  out  of  the  business  yourself  whenever  you 
want  to." 

"Perhaps;  but  I  don't  happen  to  want  to,"  re- 
marked the  merchant,  dryly.  "I  fancy  if  that 
young  man  comes  here  he  may  look  for  a  pretty 
warm  time,  and  some  competition,  even  if  my 
notions  are  'old-fashioned'as  to  running  business." 

"Who  said  they  were,  papa?"  ' 

"I'm  told  that  he  did  to  some  persons  he  saw 
when  he  looked  at  the  block.  I  didn't  see  him 
myself— think  I  can  continue  to  exist  if  I  never 
chance  to  set  eyes  on  his  pretty  mustache  and 
dudish  clothes." 

"Why,  papa,  I  thought  you  had  never  met  him." 

"I  have  not.  That's  only  my  idea  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  him." 

"What  is  his  name,  papa?  Where  does  he  come 
from?" 

"I  don't  know  where  he's  from ;  his  name,  well, 
I  did  hear  it,  but  it  has  escaped  me  just  now.  It 
doesn't  matter,  anyway,  darling;  we  won't  care 
about  business  affairs  the  first  evening  we  have 
you  home  safe,  and  they  would  not  be  very  enter- 
taining to  our  guest,  either.  Tell  us  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  accident.  Your  first  account  was  so 
hasty  that  I  didn't  half  take  it  in,  and  am  ready  to 
hear  more." 

"I  haven't  heard  it  at  all,"  said  Aunt  Maggie, 
"except  the  little  bit  in  the  papers  and  the  short 
note  you  sent  us'from  that  place  out  in  Iowa  yes- 
terday afternoon." 

"You  got  it  then,  auAty?  I  wrote  as  soon  as 
we  decided  to  stay  over  night,  and  thought  it 
might  reach  you  before  we  would." 

"Y^es;  it  came  in  this  afternoon's  mail,  about  an 
hour  before  you  got  here.  Now  let's  hear  the 
whole  story." 

Virgie  and  Mrs.  Pearson  gave  as  detailed  an 
account  of  the  wreck  as  they  were  able,  and  again 
they  all  regretted  that  they  had  not  learned  the 
name  of  their  brave  young  rescuer.  That  is,  all 
but  Virgie.  No  one  noticed  that  she  did  not  say  a 
word  on  the  subject,  but  rather  tried  to  turn  it 
upon  something  else. 

When  Mrs.  Pearson  was  preparing  to  put  on  the 
dainty  cambric  gown  which  Aunt  Maggie  had  laid 
out  in  her  room  that  night  she  said  to  herself: 

"I  see  that  if  I  am  goin^to  give  Miss  Virginia 
a  new  ring  I  must  be  getting  it  before  long,  or  her ' 
father  or  aunty  will  be  ahead  of  me.  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done  here,  and  if  I  can  find  anything 
suitable  I  will  send  home  for  more  money.  If  I 
can't,  it  shall  be  the  first  thing  I  buy  when  I  get 
back  to  Atchison."  ' 

It  was  several  days  before  Mrs.  Pearson  was 
able  to  go  "down  town,"  as  they  called  it  in  Ash- 
land, even  in  a  comfortable  carriage.  She  was 
not  strong  at  her  best,  and  as  she  was  something 
over  sixty-six  years  old  it  seemed  little  wonder 
that  the  shock  had  been  almost  too  much  for  her. 
During  those  few  days  the  little  circle  began  to 
grow  very  well  acquainted  with  each  other. 
Virgie  heard  all  about  the  Virginia  of  the  years 
gone  by,  whose  image  she  was,  and  Mrs.  Pearson 
learned  that  she  had  made  no  mistake  when  she 
decided  that  a  sweet  disposition  lay  behind  the 
Nebraska  girl's  sweet  face. 

Mr.  Van  Gillen  came  home  to  dinner  a  day  or 
two  after  the  travelers  got  home  and  reported 
that  the  young  man  who  wanted  to  rent  the 
Willard  block  had  been  in  town,  but  the  deal  for 
the  block  had  not  been  closed  yet. 

"Seems  as  if  he  didn't  stay  long,"  said  he,  "so 
I  don't  know  what  he  thinks  of  the  prospect.  I 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I  am  going  East  next 
week  and  lay  in  my  stock  of  fall  goods  now  while 
things  are  cheap.  They'll  go  up  like  a  rocket  by 
the  time  frost  comes.  Tlien  we'll  see  who  can 
afford  to  sell  the  cheapest.  It  may  be  that  I  will 
break  him  upmsteadof  his  brealiing  me  down." 

Vii  gie  was  sorry  to  Olid  her  father  so  set  against 
the  new-comer,  but  she  knew  him  too  well  to 
argue  with  him  while  he  was  angry.  As  Miss 
Maggie  said: 

"When  Jason  Van  Gillen  gets  a  notion  into  that 
stubborn  head  of  his  all  creation  couldn't  get  it 
out,  aud  there's  no  use  trying!" 

Two  or  three  weeks  went  by  and  there  were 
no  signs  of  industry  about  the  Willard  block. 
Virgie  and  Miss  Maggie  began  to  hope  that  the 
young  man  had  found  no  encouragement  and  had 
given  up  his  project,  so  that  Van  Gillen's  might 
remain,  as  it  had  long  been,  the  sole  dry-goods 
house  in  the  east  end  of  town.  There  were  two  or 
three  others,  but  they  were,  in  town  parlance, 
"over  the  hill,"  and  patronized  mostly  by  the  fac- 
tory people  in  that  region,  while  Van  Gillen's  was 
the  emporium  "par  excellence"  of  all  the  stylish 
and  wealthy  folks  of  Ashland. 

Mrs.  Penrsou  remained  a  week  with  her  new 
friends,  tbrn  returned  to  her  home  in  Atchison, 
with  a  promise  of  a  visit  from  Virgie  very  soon. 
When  she  had  been  gone  a  few  days  there  came  a 
little  parcel  by  registered  mail,  addressed  to  Miss 


Virgie  Van  Gillen.  Upon  being  opened  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  tiny  velvet  box  within  a  box  of 
white  paper,  aud  inside  the  last  receptacle,  upon 
its  silken  cushion,  lay  a  lovely  little  ring  set  with 
one  flue  diamond,  aud  in  the  box  a  tiny  paper 
bearing  the  words,  "Louise  Pearson  to  Virginia 
Van  Gillen,  as  a  very  slight  token  of  love  and 
gratitude,"  and  the  date,  "June  11,  18—." 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  gift!"  was  Virgie's  excla- 
mation, as  she  slipped  the  costly  jewel  over  her 
finger  and  found  it  a  perfect  fit.  "How  sweet  that 
was  of  her.  Aunt  Maggie,  wasn't  it!  And  so  un- 
expected to  me,  too!" 

"It's  a  little  beauty!"  said  Aunt  Maggie.  "She 
has  intended  it  to  replace  the  one  you  lost  in  the 
river,  and  I  declare  it  is  even  prettier.  Take  it  to 
the  library  and  show  it  to  your  papa." 

Virgie  went  to  the  library,  looking  at  the  ring 
and  wondering  if  she  ought  to  feel  like  a  deceitful 
little  wretch,  in  that  she  knew  the  ring  was  not  in 
the  river  at  all  and  not  even  lost. 

"No,  I  don't  know  that,"  she  said  to  herself.  "It 
may  be  that  I  shall  never  see  it  again— and  yet  I 
don't  believe,  and  won't  believe,  that  he  is  a  rascal. 
No,  I  shall  wait  for  awhile.  He  said  he  would 
return  after  two  or  three  weeks,  but  he  certainly 
won't  come  until  his  arm  gets  well,  aud  that  ought 
to  take  nearly  or  quite  a  month.  I'll  wait  and 
trust  him  a  little  longer." 

Mr.  Van  Gillen  admired  the  ring  greatly,  and 
told  Virgie  she  must  write  her  very  prettiest  note 
of  thanks  to  her  new  friend.  , 

"Oh,  I'm  going  to!"  said  Virgie,  brightly. 
"Wasn't  it  nice  of  her?  Though  I  would  love  her 
just  as  well  if  she  had  not  sent  me  anything,  for  I 
never  knew  a  dearer  woman.  I'll  write  the  note 
now,  papa,  and  you  can  take  it  when  you  go  down 
town." 

She  tripped  away,  leaving  her  father  to  think, 
as  he  often  did,  of  the  strange  things  which  had 
led  to  tbe  friendship  with  Mrs.  Pearson.  Mr.  Van 
Gillen  was  not  a  religious  man,  but  uot  a  day 
passed  now  that  he  did  not  thank  God  humbly 
for  sparing  to  him  his  "one  sole  daughter,"  the 
darling  of  his  declining  years.  His  aim  -had 
always  been  to  make  her  happy,  and  he  resolved 
anew  that  nothing  he  could  do  should  ever  be 
lacking  to  brighten  her  young  Ufe  as  she  had 
always  brightened  his. 

Three  days  after  the  ring  came  Mr.  Van  Gillen 
came  home  to  dinner  and  told  Miss  Maggie  and 
Virgie  that  the  new  dry-goods  man  had  come  to 
town,  and  he  supposed  would  go  at  once  into 
business. 

"But  I  sha'n't  fret  my  head  over  bim,"  said  he. 
"If  he  let's  me  alone  I'll  let  him  alone.  If  he 
don"t,  there  will  be  war  in  the  camp,  and  the  best 
fellow  wins." 

"Now,  you  just  take  it  easy,  Jason,"  counseled 
Miss  Maggie ;  "that's  always  the  best  way.  I  dare 
say  all  will  come  out  right  in  the  end." 

Virgie  was  not  conscious  of  any  particular 
interest  in  the  dry-goods  man,  so  she  had  for- 
gotten all  about  him,  when,  as  the  three  were  out 
driving  after  supper  that  evening,  Mr.  Van  Gillen 
suddenly  turned  to  her  and  Miss  Maggie,  who  had 
the  back  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  said: 

"Girls,  it  you  want  to  see  the  new  merchant  of 
the  Willard  block,  look  over  there  at  the  Ramsay 
House.  He  is  standing  on  the  steps  with  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand." 

More  to  gratify  her  father  than  from  any  other 
motive  Virgie  looked  in  the  direction  he  indicated, 
and  actually  dropped  back  against  the  carriage- 
cushions  speechless  and  almost  faint,  for  the 
features  of  the  only  man  who  stood  on  the  Eam- 
say  House  steps,  the  man  who  held  the  newspaper, 
were  the  handsome  features  of  Herbert  Begole, 
the  hero  of  her  maiden  dreams,  the  man  who  had 
saved  her  hfe. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 

FOR  VALUE  RECEIVED 

So  many  little  mouths  to  feed, 
So  many  little  shoes  to  buy, 

So  many  tales  of  woe  to  heed, 
So  many  things  that  sorely  try. 

So  many  little  arras  that  cling 

About  me  softly,  tenderly ; 
So  many  happy  sougs  to  sing, 

So  many  loving  smiles  tor  me. 

So  many  happy  looks  from  eyes 
That  make  the  busy  world  so  bright, 

So  many  little  prayers  that  rise 
To  Him  above  tor  me,  at  night. 

—Exchange. 

FRENCH  TIME  STANDARD 

The  Prench  Chamber  last  year  itassed  a  bill 
adopting  Hie  meridian  of  Greenwich  as  the  stan- 
dard meridian  for  French  calculations,  though  the 
framers  of  the  measure  made  no  reference  to  the 
name  Greenwich  for  fear  of  arousing  international 
jealousy.  This  bill,  it  is  hoped,  will  become  a  law 
this  year.  At  present  Paris  time  is  nine  minutes 
and  twenty-one  seconds  faster  than  Greenwich 
time,  and  all  French  calculations,  maps,  etc.,  are 
based  on  this  standard.  The  entire  civilized 
world  saving  France  now  accepts  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich.  To  the  United  States  is  due  much  of 
the  credit  for  this  practical  unanimity.  In  1SS4  a 
commission  was  convoked  at  Washington  at 
which  delegates  from  twenty-two  countries  were 
present,  and  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  was 
agreed  on  for  the  prime  meridian,  France  being 
the  only  country  to  reject  the  arrangement.  The 
French  delegates  wanted  the  prime  meridian  to 
be  that  of  Bering  Strait  or  some  other  non-polit- 
ical point,  but  the  necessity  of  having  this  me- 
ridian pass  through  some  first-class  astronomical 
observatory,  such  as  Greenwich,  was  too  evident 
to  allow  this.  French  obstinacy  in  clinging  to  the 
meridian  of  Paris  makes  a  lot  of  trouble  in  scien- 
tific calculations,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  if  the 
■discrepancy  could  be  removed.— The  Pathfinder. 


CHILDREN'S- IDEAS  OF  BEAUTY 

In  one  of  the  lectures  given  yesterday  at  the 
winter  meeting  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  a 
strange  light  was  cast  upon  the  esthetic  ideas  of 
the  small  child.  The  lecturer,  Miss  Isabel  Rhys, 
of  the  Manchester  High  School,  contributed  inci- 
dentally an  account  of  an  experiment  of  her  own. 
She  gave  her  class  of  about  thirty  very  young 
children  five  minutes  to  think  of  the  most  beautiful 
thing  they  ever  saw,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
recorded  their  answers.  The  human  element  was 
entirely  ignored,  not  one  of  them  referring  to  any 
human  face.  Five  children  mentioned  the  moon 
and  stars  (one  stipulating  that  it  must  be  the  full 
moon),  two  tiie  sun,  aud  one  the  setting  sun.  Two 
chose  flowers,  two  certain  scenery,  two  birds, 
and  two  (both  of  them  lazy)  fell  back  upon  the 
last  object-lesson;  namely,  starfish  and  sponge. 
The  following  joys  forever  received  one  vote  each: 
the  snow,  the  rain,  a  butterfly,  the  Union  Jack,  a 
tiger's  skin,  salt,  silver  and  gold,  barracks,  aud 
brooches  and  pink  silk. 

In  some  cases  a  revision  was  desired  the  next 
day.  The  girl  who  at  first  approved  the  rain 
wished  afterward  to  change  it  for  a  house  with 
snow  dropping  from  it,  a  little  street  in  front, 
and  a  post-office  at  the  end.  The  boy  who  ad- 
mired barracks  next  day  preferred  Haddon  Hall. 
Another  boy,  who  at  first  suggested  a  ship  with 
sails,  withdrew  this  in  favor  of  a  steamer,  which 
he  thoughfwas  nicer  because  of  smoke.  Second 
thoughts  were  an  improvement  in  the  case  oi 
another,  whose  first  choice  of  a  steam-engine 
(with  the  qualification,  however,  that  it  was  run- 
ning along  in  the  sunshine)  was  withdrawn  for  a 
country  scene  he  remembered,  where  there  was 
a  stream  with  golden  bracken  and  the  sun  shining 
upon  it.  The  children  who  were  thus  interrogated 
were  not  city  arabs,  but  came  from  well-to-do 
homes.  Yet  one  of  them  actually  said  that  the 
most  beautiful  thing  she  had  ever  seen  was  a  little 
toy  house,  "where  a  woman  was  sitting  by  the 
window  and  a  man  coming  up  to  the  door ;  the 
woman  wouldn't  let  the  man  in  bpcause  he  was 
drunk."  A  little  boy  who  had  been  taken  to 
many  beautiful  places  most  preferred  a  glass  ball 
which,  when  shaken,  produced  the  appearance  of 
a  snow-storm  inside  it;  and  a  girl  who  had  lived 
for  three  years  under  the  shadows  of  one  of  our 
noblest  cathedrals  set  in  the  first  place  a  monkey 
at  the  Zoo.— Westminster  Gazette. 

-*> 

WHERE  MOTHER-OF-PEARL  COMES  FROM 

The  mother-of-pearl  fisheries  of  the  Red  sea  ex- 
tend the  whole  length  of  that  water.  About  three 
hundred  boats  are  employed  by  the  Arab  tribes 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work— open,  undecked 
boats,  of  from  eight  to  twenty  tons  burden,  carry- 
ing a  lateen  sail,  manned  by  crews  of  from  five 
to  twelve  men,  each  provided  with  a  number  of 
small  canoes.  There  are  two  fishing  seasons  of 
the  year— one  of  four  and  the  other  of  eight 
months— during  nearly  the  whole  of  which  the 
boats  keep  the  sea. 

Fatal  accidents  are  said  to  be  unknown  among 
the  divers,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength  and  good  health,  considering  the  nature 
of  their  work. 

They  dive  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  forty 
years,  and  the  practice  is  said  to  have  no  ill  ef- 
fects. Operations  are  conducted  only  in  calm 
weather,  when  the  shell  can  be  discovered  by  the 
eye  at  a  depth  varying  between  seven  and  fifteen 
fathoms.  Of  late  years  empty  petroleum-tins, 
with  the  ends  knocked  out  and  a  sheet  of  glass 
inserted  in  one  end,  have  been  used  to  assist  the 
eye.  The  glazed  end  of  the  tin  is  submerged  under 
the  sea,  when  a  much  clearer  and  deeper  vision  of 
the  sea's  floor  is  thereby  obtained. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  find  is  said  to 
have  diminished,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  shells, 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  in  quantity.  Shells 
brought  to  Jeddah  for  sale  are  disposed  of  at 
public  auction  in  heaps  of  about  half  a  hundred- 
weight each.  As  preliminary  inspection  is  not 
allowed  the  bidding  is  purely  speculative.  The 
bulk  of  the  shells  is  sent  to  Trieste,  some  to  Lon- 
don, a  few  to  Havre,  and  some  of  the  finest  and 
largest  shells  are  purchased  for  exportation  to 
Bethlehem,  where  they  are  engraved  and  sold  to 
the  pilgrims  to  that  famous  spot— Fveuing  Post. 

i. 

PARIS  AND  LONDON 

As  it  seems  that  every  one  I  meet  nowadays  is 
going  to  the  Fair,  I  venture  to  present  a  few  good 
working  comparisons  between  Paris  and  London. 

Paris  rises  early,  London  late. 

Paris  takes  two  meals  a  day,  London  four. 

Paris  at  meals  is  sociable,  London  isolated. 

Paris  drinks  coffee  and  wine,  London  tea  and 
beer. 

Paris  dips  her  bread  in  her  coffee,  London  eats 
her  slice  and  drinks  her.  tea. 

Paris  eats  boiled  meat  and  fried  potatoes,  Lon- 
don roasted  meat  and  boiled  potatoes. 

In  Paris  the  fork  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  in 
London  in  the  left. 

In  Paris  soup  is  taken  from  the  end  of  the  spoon, 
in  Loudon  from  tbe  side. 

London,  says  Voltaire,  has  a  hundred  religions 
and  one  sauce,  Paris  has  a  hundred  sauces  and 
no  religion. 

Paris  wears  white  trousers,  London  white 
waistcoats. 

In  London  churches  the  congregation  sing,  in 
Paris  churches  they  remain  silent. 

Paris  opens  its  museums  on  Sundays,  London 
on  week-days. 

And  finally,  in  case  some  of  my  readers  should 
find  themselves  short,  for  of  a  truth  air  promises 
to  be  about  four  dollars  a  pint  there  during  the 
Exposition: 

Paris  calls  the  pawnbroker  "my  aunt,"  London 
"my  uncle."— Exchange. 
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Its  NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

MEETS  THIS  YEAR  AT  CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA,  JULY  7»13 

The  famous  old  city  will  extend  its 
broadest  hospitality.  The  railroads 
announce  low  rates.  This  conven- 
tion by  the  seaside  is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  meeting  ever  held  by  the  N. 
E.  A.  One  fare  for  round  trip  via 
Cincinnati  and  the 

Qmitn  and  Cnsctnt 

Route  (plus  |2.oo  membership). 
Stop-over  privileges.  Choice  of 
routes  and  the  best  service  that  is 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

ft 

Write  for  free  illustrated  literature  con- 
cerningCliarleston  and  the  way  to  get  there. 

W.  C.  RINEARSON,  Q.  P.  A. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Agents  Wanted 

For  the  greatest  seller  published  this  season, 
"OUR  PHILIPPINE  WONDERLAND."  Illus- 
trated with  hundreds  of  extra  fine,  large-size 
half-tones,  with  big  folding  maps,  and  its  105,000 
words  of  leading  matter  are  as  intensely  inter- 
esting as  a  novel.  REVEALS  A  NEW  WORLD 
to  American  readers.  Price  marvelously  low. 
Send  and  see  for  yourself  what  canvassers  say 
of  their  surprising  success.  This  is  not  a  war 
book,  but  something  ten  times  more  interesting 
and  strictly  up  to  date.  The  unqualified  satis- 
faction it  gives  subscribers  is  a  rare  help  in 
selling  it.  Agents  of  either  sex,  city  or  country, 
are  reaping  a  golden  harvest,  and  so  can  you. 
For  full  particulars  address  the  sole  publishers, 
THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO..  Springfield,  Ohio 


ARB  YOU  A  TOP 

wasting  pluck  and  energy  in  one  place—never  advanc- 
ing? AVe  have  prepared  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  studied  between  times"  to  secure 
enviable  positions  through  our  thorough  course  of 

Education  by  Mail 

in  Electrical.  Mechanical, 
Steam,  Mining  and  Civil 
Engineering;  Metallurgy, 
Art,  Architeotnre,  Prac- 
tical Newspaper  Work, 
English  Branches, Stenog- 
raphy, Machine  Design 
and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Low  price;  easy  terms. 

Mention  subjects  inter- 
ested In  when  WTiting  to 
TUE  UNITED  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
15s  5th  Ave.,  Nt'W  York,  for  rntiiloeiie  T'2. 


$ 


WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  MAKING 


OO  A  WEEK 


-EASV- 


I  and  steaiij'  work,  home  or  traveling,  selling 

BRADFORD'S  AUTOMATIC  WASHER 

Does  complete  washing,  from  fine  laces  to  heavy  quilts,  in  15  to  30 
minutes,  without  rubbing.  Put  the  clothes  in,  machine  does  the 
rest.  Cheaper,  cleaner,  better  than  old-style  back-breaking  wash- 
boards and  machines.  Positively  the  best  selling,  most  legitimate 
article  on  the  market.  Mr.  Hallinan,  of  N.  Y.,  sold  three  dozen 
lirst  week.  Mr.  Bobb,  of  Ind.,  matle  ^.12  in  one  day.  Miss  Stevens, 
of  Tenn.,  $138  a  month.  Everybody  wants  one  when  they  see 
it  work.  Many  makinii^  ^Cfl  A  \A/CCV  appointing  agents 
supplying  the  big  demand.  OjU  A  fTLC^  WHY  NOT  YOU? 
AVrite  t')-day  for  how  to  get  an  Ajjent's  Sample  Free-  We 
start  yoti  in  business.  No  scheme,  fraud  or  fake  methods.  Address 
DBADFOKI»  A'  CO.,   U  40.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


$11.75 
$15.50 
$22.50 


OuyeaBloyole  Com- 

pletcUnguaranteed. 
DuyN  an  Up-to-Date 
Model.  Fully  guar'd. 
f^uv»  a  Full  Rueliiff 
Model.  Shop-worn 
Ricycles  froni$10up.  2d  Hand  Wheels 
from  $5.00  up.  We  want  Agents  Kv^ry- 
where,  04  page  catalogues  of  bicycle 
parts  and  repairs  KIlEE.Write  for  cat- 
alogue find  see  how  you  can  get  a 
BICYCLE  FREE  by  helping  us 
advertise.         Address,  Dept.  A-3, 

VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

101-107  PLVMOUTH  PL.,    CHICAGO.  ILu 


THE  NEW  I'ROGRESSIVE  GAME 

Boys  and  Olrls  join  our  dub 

Uet  a  watch  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Show  the  game.  It  sells  itself.  In  a 
eouple  of  hours  premiums  are  won.  No 
money  required.  Send  two  cents  for 
sample  and  all  information. 

IIOVS'  AND  GIRLS'  JIVEMLE  I'Lin, 
lU  Eakt  I4tU  Street,      -      -       .Nev  York. 


CANADA'S  PEAT-BOOS 

The  best  autborities  say  there  are  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  undeveloped  peat-bog  in  On- 
tario, principally  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  eight 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Stratford,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway.  Here  is  a  swamp  of  forty  thou- 
sand acres,  with  a  depth  of  peat-bog  that  varies 
from  a  foot  to  twenty  feet.  About  a  year  ago  the 
Canadian  Peat  Fuel  Company  was  organized,  and 
early  in  the  summer  active  operations  to  put  the 
fuel  on  the  market  began. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  as  follows:  The 
peat  is  cut  and  air-dried,  after  which  it  is  pulver- 
ized by  being  passed  through  a  picker  and  auto- 
matically deposited  in  a  hopper  which  feeds  a  steel 
tube  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen 
inches  long.  The  pulverized  peat  is  forced  through 
this  tube  by  pressure,  and  formed  into  cylindrical 
blocks  three  inches  in  length  and  almost  equal  in 
density  to  anthracite  coal.  The  fuel  is  nonfriable 
and  weather-proof  by  reason  of  its  solidity  and  the 
extreme  glaze  imparted  to  it  by  frictional  contact 
with  forming-dies.  The  inherent  moisture  of  the 
peat  is  reduced  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  mass.  In 
■weight  it  compares  with  coal  as  follows :  Eighty- 
three  pounds  a  cubic  foot  of  peat  equal  seventy- 
three  pounds  of  bituminous  or  ninety-three  pounds 
of  anthracite  coal.  ^ 

It  is  claimed  for  peat  that  it  is  superior  to  coal 
in  its  absolute  freedom  from  sulphur  and  the  ab- 
sence of  smoke,  soot,  dust  and  clinkers  dtn-ing 
consimiption.  In  a  great  measure  this  solves  the 
problem  of  furnishing  a  cheap,  clean,  uniform  and 
reliable  fuel  for  all  domestic  purposes,  as  it  is 
equally  serviceable  for  grates,  stoves,  cooking- 
ranges  and  furnaces,  giving  a  long,  bright  flame 
and  intense  heat  almost  from  the  moment  of  igni- 
tion. It  has  been  tested  in  locomotives  with  ex- 
cellent results,  showing  that  the  thermal  value  of 
one  hundred  pounds  of  peat  is  equal  to  ninety-five 
and  fifteen  hundredths  pounds  of  coal.  It  was 
also  tried  at  the  power-house  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway,  Toronto,  and  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  heat  produced  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  coal,  but  it  was  eight  per  cent  deficient  in 
lasting  power.  It  ,  requires  but  little  draft,  and 
burns  best  in  a  shallow  fire-box. 

The  machinery  used  in  manufacturing  peat-fuel 
is  not  expensive,  and  requires  but  little  attention 
when  in  operation.  The  company  claims  that 
when  these  works  are  fairly  started  it  can  produce 
compressed  peat-fuel  for  sixty  cents  a  ton.— Buf- 
falo Express. 


MOVING  A  CIRCUS  BY  RAIL 

"Previous  to  1872  the  'railroad  circus'  was  an 
unknown  quantity.  Like  all  other  circuses  of 
that  day,  the  big  show  of  which  I  was  the  man- 
ager traveled  by  wagon.  During  our  first  sea- 
son our  receipts  amounted  in  round  numbers 
to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  exclusive  of 
side-shows,  concerts  and  candy-stands.  Of 
course,  we  showed  in  towns  of  all  sizes,  and  our 
daily  receipts  ranged  from  one  thousand  dollars 
to  seven  thousand  dollars.  Finding  that  the 
receipts  in  the  larger  towns  were  frequently  twice 
and  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  smaller  ones,  I 
became  convinced  that  we  could  at  least  double 
our  receipts  if  we  could  travel  only  from  one  big 
town  to  another.  This  was  my  reason  for  deter- 
mining to  move  the  show  by  rail  the  following 
season. 

"To  this  end,  therefore,  I  at  once  telegraphed 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  different  railroads, 
asking  if  they  could  accommodate  us  and  guaran- 
tee to  get  us  to  the  various  towns  in  time. 

"After  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  I  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  interviewed  the  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company.  I  finally  made  arrange- 
ments with  them. 

"After  much  preparation  we  eventually  fixed 
upon  New  Brimswick,  New  Jersey,  as  our  first 
loading-place.  We  were  new  at  the  work,  and  so 
commenced  loading  at  eight  p.  m.,  and  finished 
the  job  at  eight  a.  m.  with  n*  extraordinary  in- 
cidents except  the  breaking  of  one  camel's  back— 
the  creature  having  the  misfortune  to  slip  off  the 
'runs.'  From  New  Brunswick  we  went  to  Trenton, 
where  I  had  hired  Pullman  cars  for  our  per- 
formers and  band,  and  cheaper  cars  for  our  la- 
borers and  other  attaches. 

"It  was  quite  laughable,  din  ing  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  season,  to  watch  the  expressions  on 
the  faces  of  oui-  performers  when  they  came  on  to 
.join  us  and  were  shown  the  Pullman  cars  which 
were  to  be  their  homes  for  the  next  six  months. 
'It  is  too  good  to  last,'  remarked  one.  'The  ex- 
pense will  break  the  show,'  said  another."— W.  C. 
Coup,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION 

Foreign  immigration  into  the  United  States,  the 
volume  of  which  was  diminished  after  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  1893  and  1894,  has  resumed  its 
former  dimensions  and  is  now  about  300.000  a  year. 
The  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  at  the 
port  of  New  York  during  the  quarter  ending  Jan- 
uary 1, 1900,  was  74,892.  Of  this  number  four  fifths 
declared  their  destination  to  be  the  states  com- 
posing the  North  Atlantic  division,  of  which  the 
state  of  New  York  received  the  largest  number. 
Of  these  forty-two  per  cent  intended  to  settle  in 
New  York  state,  nineteen  per  cent  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, six  per  cent  in  New  Jersey,  six  per  cent  in 
Massachusetts  and  three  per  cent  in  Connecticut. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  CRESCENT 

Route  makes  low  rates  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  for 
the  great  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  July  7th-l3th.  Write  W.  C.  Rinearson, 
G.F.A.,  Ciiicimiati,  for  particulars. 
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CARRIAGE,  SIR?" 

We  Make  Them  and  Sell  Direct  to  You  at  Less 
Than  Wholesale  Prices. 

Full  line  of  Buggies,  Carriages,  Canopy  Top  and  Extension  Top  Surreys, 
Open  Stick  Seat  Surreys,  Phaetons,  Traps,  Driving  Wagons,  Concords, 
Spring  Wagons  and  all  kinds  ot  single  and  double  harness.  Every  article 
guaranteed.   Shipped  anywhere  subject  to  buyer's  approval. 

KAUMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO..  BOX  86,  lULAMAZOO,  MICH. 


If  not  satisfactory  return  at  our  , 
expense.  We  Bave  you  $25  to  \ 
$75,  nccordine  to  tliejob.    Get  | 
our  free  illustrated  catalogue  be- 
tore  buying. 


rprr-TSEND  ^ 
riXLL.NO  MONEY 


TO  LADIES,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

We  send  this  elegant  solid  gold  or  sterling  sil- 
ver plated  Uracelet,  beautifully  engraved,  with  a  dainty 
little  lock  and  key.  also  8  extra  cold  or  nllver  Friend- 
ship  llfurtM.  for  selling  only  5  sets  of  our  lalt-st  style  14- 
karat  gold  rilled  l^adifs'  Dress  or  Beauty  Pins  at  2Gc.  a  set. 
Each  i'iii  is  set  with  an  exquisite  larse  jewel ;  or  will  send 
this  Nolld  eoltl  shell  latest  style  set  ring  for  selling  5  sets. 
Our  rintrs  are  set  with  an  exquisite  Ruby  or  Emerald  stone, 
and  they  are  hard  to  tell  from  a  giia.oo  ring.  Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress only,  no  money,  and  we  mail  you  the  Pins  post-paid.  After  you  sell 
them  among  your  friends  and  neighbors,  send  us  the  money,  and  we  will  send  you  your 
choice  of  the  above  presents,  or  many  others  wliit-h  you  will  find  in  our  Large  Premium 
Catalogue  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tea  and  Dinner  Sets.  etc..  free  with  each  lot  of  Pins. 
You  will  find  these  Pins  the  fastest  seller  you  ever  handled.  Every  stylish  lady  and 
girl  in  the  land  will  buy  sevefal  sets  at  sight.  We  sell  over  a  million  each  month.  This 
is  an  honest  otter  by  a  strictly  reliable  bouse.  We  take  back  all  you  cannot  sell,  and  pay  poAtage  oii  s;ooda  and 
premfums.    Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  gi-andest  otTer  ever  made '.    Write  to-day  ;  don't  put  it  off! 

This  firm  is  well  kuoini  for  its  honest  g^^,lj  liui  Miluable  premiunij-     ST.  LOt'I-S  PREMil'M  CO..  Dept..  A  58,  St.  LouU,  Mo. 


Ladies'  Watch  and  Cbnin  for 
selling  IL^  dozen  sets. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

X  CUT  THIS  OUT 

:    THB  lUUUSTRATBD  BBB 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


♦ 


TEN  WEEKS  subsc'ription  15c 

Y  A  Western  Illustrated  Weekly  News  IMasazine.   Interesting  pictures  of  every  day  happenings, 

T  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  day.   Illustrated  stories  and  magazine  articles,  fashion  plates  from 

X  live  models.    Oriental  pictures  from  Frank  Carpenter's  camera,  etc..  etc. 

♦  Cut  this  out  and  enclose  15  cents  to  THE  ILLUSTRATED  BEE,  1706  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


♦  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  COUPON 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


WANT  A  WATCH? 

You  cai\  secure  a  valuable  watoh  absolutely  free.  Send  usyuur  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  by 
return  mail  your  endless-chain  ticket  and  ten  tickets  which  you  are  to  sell  to  your  friends  for  15  cents  each, 
remit  the  $1.50  to  us,  with  the  names  and  addresses  to  whom  you  sold,  and  we  will  send  them  a  supply  of 
tickets  like  those  sent  you,  When  your  chain  is  completed  (usually  2  to  3  weeks)  we  will  send  a  watch  of  your 
own  selection  FREE.    Watches  guaranteed  value  $15.     No  lottery.    Square  dealing  guaranteed.  Address 

BOVUSTON  dfc  BEIVT,  Rochester,  IV.  H. 


BESTFORTHE 
BOWELS 

If  yon  haven't  a  regular,  healthy  movement  of  the 
bowels  every  day,  you're  sick,  or  will  be.  Keep  your 
bowels  open,  and  be  well.  Force,  in  the  shape  of 
violent  physic  or  pill  poison,  is  dangerous.  The 
smoothest,  easiest,  molg,  perfect  way  of  keeping  the 
bowels  clear  and  clean  is  to  take 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  RieiSTCREO 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent,  Taste  Good.  Do  Good, 
Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe,  10c,       60c  Write 
for  free  sample,  and  booklet  on  health.  Address 
Bterllng  Remedy  i'ompaD^,  Chicago,  OIODtreal,  N.w  Torfa.  322a 

KEEP  YOUR  BLOOD  GLEAN 


EARN  A  BICYCLE! 


By  gelling  Baker's  Teas.  etc.  No  Money  reqmred:  ]nst 
t.i'ke  orders  among  friends  and  earn  a  splendid  bicycle  for 
a  Lady  or  Oentlemen  oi'  Hoy  or  Cirl  Hundreds  of  pre- 
miums in  Watches.  Furniture.  Crocki'ry,  Cameras,  Mack- 
liitoslies,  etc.  Express  prepaid.  Write  to-day. 

W.  G.  BAKER  (Dept.  87),  Springfield,  Mass. 


$1,000  SALaRY  PER  YEAR! 

r  D,4;»<i  nr  Gentlemen  We  have  shared  the  general  pros. 
SSSiSUS-i^-iBSS  parity  of  the  country,  and  we  now 
need  one  or  two  permanent  representatives  in  each 
rtate  to  look  after  oar  interests,  manage  our  agents.ana 
attend  to  collections.  This  position  involves  no  canvass- 
ing and  is  a  bona  fids  weekly  salaried  position,  with  all 
eipenees  paid,  to  the  right  party.  It  is  mainly  office 
work  conducted  at  your  own  home,  with  an  occasional 
trip  out  among  the  agents.  No  investment  rennired. 
Also  three  saUiried  vacancies  in  the  traveling  Jepart- 
ment  Enclose  references  and.eelf-addressed  Rt.am"Bd 
envelope  to  PROTIDESCE  CO..-4'2J  Cuton  Bldg.,  CHICAGO, 


DEAFNESS 


Positively  CCKED  at 
your  home,  if  you  can 
near  any  at  all,  and  all 
noises  removed.  Write 
statement  of  your  case. 
I»R.  BEN  TOMLIX,  1909  CIIOUTE.'VU  AVEM'E, 
WEP.\.KTMENT  13.  ST.  LOl'IS,  MISSOURI. 


FAT  PEOPLE 


SUFFER  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

<,'ct  tliin  liefore  Siliniuer,  The 

Kirbv  svstem  of  individual 
'  treati'nen't  will  rid  you  ot 
your  fat.  Essay  on  the  subject  ot  obesity  sent  for  a  stamp. 
MRS.  EI,E.\XOR  KIRBV,  Tract  Society  Bide.,  Y. 

FREE:  %T  BOOK  ^fw  PROCESS 

ON  C.\NMN«  FRUITS  AND  VEKETABLES. 
MRS.  W.  T.  PRICE,  1431  Peon.  Ave.  N,  Minneapolis,  Mind. 

ii$2.75  buys  a  ^iihh%1>^  Baby  Carriage 

■  ""  ^^3^  *  Beauty  completo  with  rubber  tire  fbeela  and  pora- 
IVsl^^-vleol.  Full  line  of  SUeping  Coaches  anJ  Gu  Carts  ■18  page  Cata- 
■?*^>A^'^] 'ov'uc  Free.  Addrcas  Dept.  11  VICTOR  MAOTG.  CO. 


NEW  BOOKLETS 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Kail- 
way  is  issuing  a  series  of  booklets  regarding 
points  of  interest  along  its  lines,  and  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  western  country, 
or  contemplating  a  trip,  write  Geo.  H. 
Heaffoed,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  for  the  special  publication  desired, 
enclosing  four  cents  in  stamps  for  postage 
for  each  one. 

No.  1.  The  Pioneer  Limited. 
Ifo.  2.  The  Land  of  Bread  and  Butter. 
No.  3.  The  Fox  Lake  Country. 
No.  4.  Fishing  in  the  Great  North  Woods. 
No.  5.  The  Lake  .Superior  Country. 
No.  6.  Cape  Nome  Gold  Diggings. 
No.  8.  Summer  Days  in  the  Lake  Country. 
No.  9.  Summer  Homes,  1900. 
No.  11.  The  Game  of  Skat. 
No.  12.  Milwaukee— The  Convention  City. 
No.  1.3.  A  Farm  in  the  Timber  Country. 
No.  14.  Stock   Raising  in  the  Sunshine 
State. 

No.  15.  Hunting  and  Fishing. 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  SUMMERLAND 

"The  Ovei-land  Limited," 

VIA  UNION  PACIFIC 

OIVL,Y   THREE  NIGHTS 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  CALIFORNIA 

"The  Overland  Limited"  runs  every  day 
in  the  year  and  makes  many  hours  quicker 
time  between  Missouri  River  and  San  Fran- 
cisco than  any  other  line. 

Finely  equipped  with  Double  Drawing- 
Room  Palace  Sleepers,  Buffet  Smoking  and 
Library  Cars,  with  Barber-Shop  and  Pleas- 
ant Reading-Rooms. 

Dining-Cars,  Meals  a-la-carte. 

Pintsch  Light,  Steam  Heat. 

For  tickets,  advertising  matter,  and  full 
information,  call  on  or 'address 
A.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept.  U,  P.  R.  R.  Co. 
Room  t$6,  Carew  Bldj;,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


DoYouMerWithpilFC 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,    I     I  ■■ 
and  let  us  mail  you  our  Booklet— "  FACTS,"  about 
UIFDTililiin  the  only  specific  for  the  non- 
illLnlAIIIIII  surgical  treatment  of  PILES. 

Our  Oaarantee :  We  will  refund  the 
price  paid  for  this  remedy  in  any  case  of 
Piles  it  fails  to  relieve  or  cure. 

MERTAsrsro  i»h.4.rm:acai.  CO., 

499  Scott  street,  Covingrton.  Ky.,  U.  S.  A. 


POSITIVELY 

CURED! 

SEND  il.OOtor  one  month's  treatment.  Express  pre- 
paid.   Address  DR.  NILMOT,  SPECIALIST,  190» 

CHOUTEAU  AVEXUE,  DEPARTMENT!,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CONSTIPATION 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  Jio  pBy  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  A8,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


May  15,  1900 


IS 


WHAT  I  LIVE  FOR 

BY  GEORGE  LINNAEUS  BANKS 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

Whose  hearts  aie  kind  and  true. 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit,  too ; 
For  the  human  tieg  that  bind  me, 
For  the  taslc  by  God  assigned  me, 
For  the  bright  hopes  left  behind  me, 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

I  live  to  learn  their  story 
Who've  suft'ered  for  my  sake, 

To  emulate  their  glory, 
And  to  follow  in  their  wake; 

Bards,  patriots,  martyrs,  sages. 

The  noble  of  all  ages, 

Whose  deeds  crowd  history's  pages. 
And  Time's  great  volume  make. 

I  live  to  hold  communion 

With  all  that  is  divine. 
To  feel  there  is  a  union 

Tvvixt  Nature's  heart  and  mine ; 
To  profit  by  affliction, 
Keap  truths  from  fields  of  fiction, 
Grow  wiser  from  conviction'. 

And  fulfill  each  grand  design. 

I  live  to  hail  that  season, 

By  gifted  minds  foretold, 
When  men  shall  rule  by  reason, 

And  not  alone  by  gold ; 
When  man  to  man  united. 
And  every  wrong  thing  righted, 
The  whole  world  shall  be  lighted 

As  Eden  was  of  old. 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me. 

For  those  who  know  me  true. 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me. 

And  awaits  my  spirit,  too ; 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance. 
For  the  future  in  the  distance. 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 


.  .  .         LINCOLN'S  INNER  LIFE 

LINCOLN'S  moral  nature  will  be  mis- 
understood and  wrong'ly  valued  by 
all  who  are  hypnotized  by  tile  letter 
and  forget  the  spirit,  strain  at  gnats 
and  swallow  camels,  and  are  habitually  busy 
with  the  beams  in  their  neighbor's  eyeS; 
The  typical  Pharisee,  unable  to  praise  the 
real  Lincoln,  has  treated  him  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  funeral  eulogy.  The  true  Lincoln 
was  not  a  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness 
a  message  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  and 
which  he  alone  had  heard.  He  was  a  pilgrun 
whose  progress  to  glory  was  marked  by  every 
vicissitude.  Much  of  his  life  he  stood  and 
waited  for  light,  doing  in  the  meantime  only 
the  little  things  which  his  hand  found  to  do. 
Even  when  he  was  chosen  pilot  he  did  not 
pretend  to  know  all  the  currents  and  r9cks, 
or  to  foresee  all  the  eddies  of  the  storm.  He 
waited  for  his  inspiration  from  day  to  day, 
and  believed  that  if  he  acted  justly  to-day 
to-morrow  could  be  tiTUsted  to  move  toward 
righteousness. 

How  bitterly  he  longed,  for  light,  how  he 
even  wept  for  it,  when  so  many  about  him 
thought  the  great  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  easy!  Political  problems  could 
not  to  his  mind  take  the  neat  simplicity  with 
which  they  were  seen,  for  instance,  from 
various  points  of  view,  by  Wendell  Phillips, 
by  Stanton,  by  Cameron,  by  McClellan.  His 
was  the  task  of  remembering  that  there  was 
truth  in  every  position,  value  in  every 
method,  even  Cameron's,  and  of  doing  .ius- 
tiee,  as  far  as  the  ability  was  his,  to  all  alike. 
In  its  best  sense  he  constantly  applied  the 
rule,  judge  not.  He  was  forced  to  give 
decisions,  but  he  never  did  until  they  were 
inevitable,  and  he  never  judged  in  the  sense 
of  loftily  passing  moral  sentences  on  people 
whose  beliefs  seemed  to  him  mistaken.  One 
of  his  dominating  and  shining  qualities 
was  the  greatest  of  the  virtues.  Charity  in 
every  one  of  its  beautiful  meanings  per- 
vaded him ;  not  only  in  the  moral  sense  of 
all-embracing  love,  but  in  the  intellectual 
sense  of 'comprehending  sympathy  was  char- 
ity his  guiding  light.  It  was  as  much  a  part 
of  his  brain  as  of  his  heart,  and  as  truly  in 
thought  as  in  feeling  is  it  the  greatest  of  the 
virtues.  He  had  that  humility  which  turns 
the  world  into  a  place  of  constant  spiritual 
growth.  His  spirit  was  as  teachable  as  that 
of  a  little  child.  ... 

The  inner  life  of  a  man  like  this  must  grow. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  thinlc  Lincoln  was  one 
man  on  the  prairie  and  another  in  the  White 
House,  or  that  he  became  deeply  good  and 
serious  at  any  one  period;  but  the  moral 
element  in  him  did  put  forth  new  strength 


constantly  and  hold  a  more  majestic  place  in 
his  total  character  at  siKty  than  it  did  at 
thirty.  His  development  was  natural  and 
regular,  and  the  last  of  life  was  the  best 
because  his  nature  was  so  truly  sound.— 
The  Chautauquan. 

BUSY  PEOPLE  SELDOM  TROUBLED  WITH 
THE  BLUES 

Work  is  the  best  possible  antidote  to  woe. 
When  in  trouble  of  any  kind  go  to  work 
with  all  your  might.  Worlc  when  feeling  "a 
little  out  of  sorts"  is  a  surer  cure  than  any 
medicine  the  doctor  can  give  you.  A  busy 
person  is  not  often  troubled  with  the 
"blues."  Busy  persons  seldom  become  mis- 
anthropes, anarchists  or  "firebrands"  in  the 
community.  There  is  nothing  better  to 
keep  mischief  out  of  the  head  than  to  keep 
busy  at  something  useful.  The  secret  of 
success  in  life  is  to  keep  busy,  to  be  perse- 
vering, patient  and  untiring  in  the  pursuit 
or  calling  you  are  following.  The  busy  ones 
may  now  and  then  make  mistakes,  but  it  is 
better  to  risk  these  than  to  be  idle  and  in- 
active. Keep  doing,  whether  it  be  at  work 
or  seeking  recreation.  Motion  is  life,  and 
the  busiest  are  the  happiest.  Cheerful, 
active  labor  is  a  blessing.  Idleness,  when 
long  indulged  in,  promotes  grief  and  often 
selfishness.  Help  such  sufferers  by  encour- 
aging them  to  be  up  and  doing ;  rouse  them 
to  a  sense  of  the  duties  that  await  them,  and 
the  welfare  of  otiiers  that  depend  upon  them, 
and  you  have  done  more  to  comfort  them  per- 
manently than  you  could  by  many  words.  Yet 
such  efforts  to  be  effective  should  have  no 
touch  of  harshness  or  roughness.  An  old 
philosopher  says,  "The  firefly  only  shines 
when  on  the  wing ;  so  it  is  with  the  mind. 
When  once  we  rest  we  darken."  "What  is 
your  secret?"  asked  a  lady  of  Turner,  the 
■distinguished  artist.  "I  have  no  secret," 
was  the  reply,  "but  hard  work."  And  that 
is  the  only  secret  th&,t  will  make  a  really 
successful  man  out  of  a  boy,  rich  or  poor. 
Work  cures  more  ills  than  all  the  doctors  in 
the  world.— The  Advance. 


RUSKIN'S  BIBLE 

The  following  words  of  Ruskin  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest  at  this  time :  "I 
open  my  oldest  Bible  just  now,  .  . 
yellow  now  with  age,  and  flexible,  but  not 
imclean,  with  much  use,  except  that  the 
lower  corners  of  the  pages  at  chapter  seven  of 
the  First  Book  of  the  Kings  and  chapter  eight 
of  Deuteronomy  are  worn  somewhatthin  and 
dark,  the  learning  of  these  two  chapters  hav- 
ing caused  me  much  pains.  My  mother's  list 
of  chapters,  with  which,  learned  every  sylla^ 
ble  acciirately,  she  established  my  soul  in 
life,  has  just  fallen  out  of  it,  as  follows: 
'  Exodus  15  and  20 ;  II.  Samuel  1,  5, 17  to  end ; 
I.  King  8;  Psalms  23,  32,  90,  91,  103,  112,  119, 
139 ;  Proverbs  2,  3,  8,  12 ;  Isaiah  58 ;  Matthew 
5,  6,  7;  Acts  26;  I.  porinthians  13,  15;  James 
4 ;  Ilevelation  5,  C.  '  And  truly,  though  I  have 
picked  up  the  elements  of  a  little  further 
knowledge  ...  in  mathematics,  mete- 
orology and  the  like,  in  after-life,  and  owe 
not  a  little  to  the  teaching  of  many  people, 
this  maternal  installation  of  my  mind  in 
that  property  of  chapters  I  count  very  con- 
fidently the  most  precious,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  one  essential  part  of  my  education.  For 
the  chapters  became,  indeed,  strictly  con- 
'clusive  and  protective  to  me  in  all  modes  of 
thought,  and  the  body  of  divinity  they  con- 
tain acceptable  through  all  fear  and  doubt ; 
nor  through  any  fear  or  doubt  or  fault  have 
I  ever  lost  my  loyalty  to  them,  nor  betrayed 
the  first  command  in  the  one  I  was  made  to 
repeat  oftenest,  'Let  not  mercy  and  truth 
forsake  thee.'  "—Christian  World. 


A  NOVEL  CURE  FOR  INSOMNIA 

A  novel  remedy  for  insomnia  is  to  try  to 
•picture  another  person  asleep.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  more  clearly  the  other  person's 
sleep  is  pictured  the  stronger  becomes  the 
subjective  feeling  of  drowsiness.  Give  up 
trying  to  sleep.  Directly  you  cease  to  strive 
for  sleep— to  wish  ardently  for  it— a  strain  is 
taken  off  the  brain,  the  body  will  rest,  be- 
cause the  mind  is  no  longer  preventing  it, 
and  sleep  will  be  the  happy  result.  It  is 
the  anxiety  for  sleep  and  the  worrying 
about  its  absence,  far  more  than  the  sleep- 
lessness itself,  that  causes  the  feeling  of 
prostration  which  follows  a  sleepless  night. 


Fancy  Belt=Buckles 


HE  accompany- 
ing illustration 
represents  two 
of  the  latest  fancy  belt- 
buckles  which  are  now 
very  fashionable.  This 
style  was  selected  for 
its  neatness.     The  en- 
graving is  exact  size, 
but  cannot  do  justice 
to  (lie  beauty  of  the 
buckles.  They  are  tas- 
ty, of  good  quality,  and 
will  give  satisfaction. 
ROSE  COLD— No.  382  is  a  gold-plated  buckle  with  tlie  new  rose-gold 
efFecii.   It  is  very  rich. 

We  Will  Send  No.  383,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  ........ 


Premiums  No.  382  and  No.  447 


I.OO 


(  Whefi  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-r-aiser  may  have  either  the  retjutar  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 
<  ' 

No.  382  given  as-a  reward  for  a  club  of  SIX  yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

FRENCH  GRAY— No.  447  is  silver-plated,  and  is  finished  in  the  tasty 
French  gray  style.    It  is  very  neat. 

We  Will  Send  No.  447,  and  the  Farm  w 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  ........  ^ 

(  When-this  offer  is  accept^l  the  clnb-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

No.  447  given  as  a  reward  for  a  club  of  FOUR  yearly  subscriptions  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Be  sure  to  order  by  the  numbers,  remembering  that  the  buckles  are 
alike,  except  that  No.  382  is  gold-plated  and  No.  447  is  silver-plated. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Six  Silver=plated 
Teaspoons...... 

Given  for  a  club  of  FOUR 

These  teaspoons  can  be  used  in  cookiDg,  eat- 
ing and  medicines  the  same  as  solid  silver. 
They  will  not  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust. 

GUARANTEE  

We  absolutely  guarantee  these 
spoons  to  be  exactly  as  described 
and  to  give  entire  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded  


Premium 
No.  60 


Postagfe  paid 
by  us 


Pure  tits fs 

Goin=silver 
Plating  tststsij 

The  base  of  th"ese  spoons  is  solid 
nickel-silver,  which  is  the  best  white 
metal  known  for  the  base  of  silver-plated 
ware,  because  it  is  so  hard  and  so  white 
that  it  will  never  change  color  and  will 
wear  a  lifetime.  On  this  base  is  plated 
the  standard  amount  of  pure  coin-silver. 

ANY  INITIAL  I  FTTFR  eng^ved  free 

ai^l  IITIIIAL,  t,L,l  1M\  (If  charge  with  ;m  initial  let- 
ter in  Old  English.  Only  one  letter  on  a  spoon. 

We  will  send  a  set  (six)  of  these  teaspoons,  7C  Cunic 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  '9  vcDlS 

{  When  this  offer  is  accepted  tlie  club-raiser  may  liare  either  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

A  set  of  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  FOUR  yearly  subscriptions 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Given  for  a 
dub  of  Six  Yearly 
ubscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside 


Farmers'  Own  Knife 

A  thoroughly  practical  knife-  for  heavy 
work.  Blades  hand-forged  from  the  very 
best  steel.  Brass-lined,  finely  fiuished 
No  sharp  corners  to  wear  holes  in 
the  pocket.  Genuine  H.  & 
goods,  well  known  all  over 
the  United  States  as  beiug 
hand-forged  and  liigh 
class.  Also  a  little 
the  highest-iinced 
goods  made— ^that 
is  because  they 
iare  worth  more. 
This  knife  usu- 
ally sells  in  the 
stores  for  not 
less  than  $1.25. 


We  Will  Send  THis  Knife,  and.  tHe 
Parm  and  Hireside   One  Vear, 

(  When  this-offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  reijular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be 

counted  in  a  club ) 

Given  as  a  reward  for  a  club  of  SIX  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside.    Postage  paid  by  us.    Order  by  Premium  No.  273. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  I=^ARM  AIND  FIRBSIOB 


Mat  16,  1900 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  WHITEWASH-BRUSH 

Upon  aboard  stretched  from  two  chairs  he  stands 
Beside  his  pail  and  gazes  all  around, 
With  streaks  of  white  crisscrossed  upon  his  face, 
And  on  his  back  a  spattered  old  blue  blouse! 
Who  put  those  spots  upon  the  antique  rug. 
Who  daubed  the  parlor  chairs  with  chunks  of 
lime 

And  dripped  tobacco-juice  upon  the  floor? 
Who  loosely  swung  his  sopping  brush  around. 
And  spattered  all  the  frames  upon  the  walls? 
Not  he— no,  no!— because  he  gave  his  word 
He'd  do  the  job  and  never  spill  a  drop. 

—Chicago  Times-Herald. 

i. 

A  GENUINE  YANKEE 

THE  New  England  small  boy  generally 
shows  business  capabilities  at  a  tender 
age,  if  he  is  ever  going  to  have  them.  I 
have  heard  of  a  certain  small  Boston  hoy 
who  got  into  the  habit  of  teasing  his 
mother  for  pennies,  until  at  last  she  said  to  him, 
"Now,  Willie,  I  don't  like  to  give  you  pennies; 
If  you  want  money  you  should  go  to  work  and 
earn  it." 

The  boy  remained  thoughtful  for  some  time. 
Then,  within  a  few  days,  the  mother  perceived 
that  Willie  had  plenty  of  pennies.  She  wondered 
a  bit  where  he  got  them,  but  did  not  question  him. 
But  one  summer  day  she  noticed  that  some  sort 
of  a  hullabaloo  was  going  on  in  the  back  yard. 
Looking  out,  she  saw  Willie  surrounded  by  a  mob 
of  boys,  who  were  yelling  with  delight.  She  went 
down  into  the  yard  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  as  she  passed  out  she  saw  stuck  up  on  the 
back  wall  of  the  house  this  notice,  quite  "neatly 
"printed"  out  with  a  pencil: 

WILLIE  JONES  WILL  EAT 

1  small  green  worm  for  .'   1  cent 

I  large  green  worm  for   2  cents 

Ismail  fuzzy  worm  for   Scents 

1  large  fuzzy  worm  for   5  cents 

1  small  green  toad  for  j  25  cents 

Willie  was  apparently  doing  a  thriving  business. 
His  mother  interrupted  it— at  any  rate  in  her  own 
back  yard.  I  don't  suppose  that  she  had  any  as- 
surance that  he  wasn't  still  carrying  it  on  some- 
where else.— Boston  Transcript. 

i. 

A  GIRL'S  ESSAY  ON  BOYS 

At  a  recent  school  examination  for  girls  this 
composition  was  handed  in  by  a  girl  of  twelve. 
"The  boy  is  not  an  animal,  yet  they  can  be  heard 
to  a  considerable  distance.  When  a  hoy  hollers  he 
opens  his  big  mouth  like  frogs,  but  girls  hold  their 
toung  til  they  are  spoken  to,  and  then  they  answer 
respectable  and  tell  just  how  it  was.  A  boy 
thinks  himself  clever  because  he  can  wade  where 
the  water  is  deep.  When  the  boy  grows  up  he  is 
called  a  husband,  and  then  he  stops  wading  and 
stays  out  nights,  but  the  grown-up  girl  is  a  widow 
and  keeps  house."— New  York  Ledger  Monthly. 

TOO  LOVELY ! 

"Dear  me,  what  charming  little  birds!  They 
are  perfectly  exquisite ! "  said  the  young  lady  from 
London. 

"They  are  not  birds,  my  dear,"  replied  her 
country  cousin;  "they  are  butterflies!" 

"Oh,  you  don't  say  so!  Then  these  are  the 
dear  little  creatures  that  fly  from  flower  to  flower 
and  gather  the  sweet  yellow  butter  that  we  use. 
They  are  too  lovely  for  anything!" 

VERNAL  FOOLISHNESS 

"Good-morning,  president." 
"President  of  what?" 
"Why,  of  the  Crocus  club." 
"I  don't  belong  to  any  Crocus  club." 
"You  don't?  Well,  you've  got  on  the  yellowest 
tan  shoes  I've  seen  yet."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

4. 

BRIGHT  BITS 

There  is  some  wonder  that  Spring  is  pictured 
with  her  arms  full  of  flowers,  instead  of  carrying 
empty  corn  and  tomato  cans.— Atchison  Globe. 

After  a  girl  has  taken  as  many  as  six  lessons  on 
the  piano  she  begins  to  pronounce  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  in  a  way  to  jar  her  elders.— Atchison 
Globe. 

O'FIaherty— "Is  your  son  working  now,  Pat?" 

Pat— "Shure,  an'  he's  got  a  job  in  a  powder-mill, 
with  good  prosp'cts  uv  gittin'  a  rise."— Norris- 
town  Herald. 

Tramp— "Please,  mum,  I  haven't  a  friend  or 
relative  in  the  world." 

Housekeeper— "Well,  I'm  glad  there's  no  one 
to  worry  over  you  in  case  you  get  hurt.  Here, 
Spot!" 

A  peri  from  the  smart  set  stood  at  the  gates  of 
paradise. 

"Wouldst  thou  enter  here?"  asked  the  warden. 

"No,  no,  no;  not  here!"  exclaimed  the  peri, 
with  a  shudder.  "Please  direct  me  to  the  porte 
cochere." 

This  incident  may  serve  somewhat  to  explain 
the  difficulty  rich  persons  are  said  to  experience 
entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven.— Detroit  Journal. 


"Here's  a  scientist,"  she  said,  looking  up  from 
the  paper,  "who  asserts  that  the  reason  people 
are  right-handed  is  that  the  motor  speech  func- 
tion controls  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  con- 
sequently right-handedness  grows  with  speech." 

"Is  that  so?"  he  returned,  deeply  interested.  "It 
is  indeed  strange,  then,  that  many  women  can  use 
their  left  hands  at  all,  Is  it  not?"— Chicago  Post. 


THE  SPRING  POET'S  INSPIRATION 


1.— Poet— "Let  me  see,  what  rhymes  with  iamb?' 
Now,  some  might  say  that's  easy— 


2.— "but  it  don't  strike  me  that  way. 


3.— "Indeed,  I- 


4.— "Oh,  yes ;  'ram'  is  the  word ;  a  good  vigorous 
one,  too!  Ought  to  have  thought  of  that  beforp." 

—Exchange. 


The  Peerless  Pictures 

ON  HEAVY  ART  PAPER  20  by  25  INCHES  IN  SIZE 

Any  THREE  of  the  Pictures  Listed  Below  Given  as  a 
Reward  for  Sending  Two  Yearly  Subscriptions 
(new  or  renewal)  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

ANY  ONE  OF  THE  PICTURES  LISTED  BELOW,  AND  THE 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  35  CENTS  


size  18  by  as  iuches 

O  W  '7JI^  The  Peerless  series  of  pictures,  including  the  margins,  are  20 
hj'  25  inches  in  size.    Without  the  margins  they  are  about 
IG  by  20  inches,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  subject. 

^'T'X/I  These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the  very  latest  and  most 
*^  •■  tasty  style.    They  are  not  cheap  chromos  or  attempts 

at  color  reproduction,  which  usually  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals. 

Grand  Reproductions  of  Famous  Paintings 


IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
PHARAOH'S  HORSES 
QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS 
AFTER  WORK 
CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 
DEFIANCE,  or  STAQ  AT  BAY 
k'iSS  me  (Child  and  Dogs) 
THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS 
PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 
THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES 
CAN'T  YOU  TALK 
WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 
THE  HORSE  FAIR 


Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 
Painted 


by  Murillo 
by  Herring 
by  Lefler 
by  Holmes 
by  Munkacsy 
by  Landseer 
by  Holmes 
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PHARAOH'S  HORSES 


Size  20  by  25  Inches 


This  is  the  first  time  that  faithful  copies  of  the  world's  greatest  works  of 
art  have  been  re^jroduced  so  they  could  be  offered  on  such  popular  terms. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  any  Two  of  these  Pictures  for 


SO  Cents 


ji^  (  WJiett  l/iis  offer  is  acctpted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  either  the  regular  cash  commissiun  tjr 

A  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

I  C  D  P?  C?  •'^"y  THREE  Of  these  Pictures,  Your  Choice,  Given  as  a  Pre- 

%  iWsSZvZ,  mium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

2"  The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mall,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.   Entire  satlsfac- 

^  tlon  guaranteed.   A  beautiful  twelve-page  circular  giving  illustrations  and 

(J\  descriptions  of  tlie  paintings  sent  FREE  on  request    Write  to-day. 

»  Postage  paid  by  us            Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.  Ohio 
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FREE 

A  NEW  CURE  FOR 

KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

DISEASES,  RHEUMATISM,  ETC. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  cause 
Briglit's  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Gravel,  Pain  in 
the  Back,  Bladder  Disorders,  difficult  or  too  fre- 
quent passing  water,  Dropsy,  etc.  For  these 
diseases  a  Positive  Specific  Cure  is  found  in  a  new 
botanical  discovery,  the  wonderful  Kava-Kava 
Shi'ub,  called  by  botanists  the  Pii)f;r  mcthysticum, 
from  the  Ganges  River,  East  India.  It  has  the 
extraordinary  record  of  1,L'00  hospital  cures  in 
30  days.  It  acts  directly  on  the  Kidneys,  and 
cures  by  draining  out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous 
Uric  Acid,  Lithates,  etc.,  which  cause  the  disease. 

Rev.  .John  H.  Watson  testifies  in  the  New  York 
World  that  it  has  saved  him  from  the  edge  of  the 
grave  when  dying  of  Kidney  disease  and  terrible 
suffering  when  passing  water.  Mr.  Calvin  G.  Bliss, 
North  BrooKfield,  Mass.,  testifies  to  his  cure  of 
long-standing  KtieuuiaUsm.  Mr.  .Jos.  Whitten,  of 
Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  writes 
of  his  cure  of  Dropsy  and  swelling  of  tlie  feet.  Kid- 
ney disorder  and  Urinary  difliculty.  Many  ladies, 
including  Mrs.  C.  C.  Fowler,  Locklown,  N.  J.,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Tharp,  Montclair,  lud.,  also  testify  to 
its  wonderful  curative  power  in  Kidney  and  allied 
disorders  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  valine  of  this  Great 
Discovery  for  yourself,  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  mail  Free,  only  asking  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  reconiiuend  it'to  others.  It  is  a 
Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail.  Address  The  Church 
Kidney  Cure  Company,  471  Fourth  Ave., New  York. 
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CAN  YOU  arrange  the  18  let- 1 
ter3  at  the  left  into  tiireo  n.Tnies  f 
denotiiiB     THKEI5  WELL- 
KNOWN  ADM  IKAL.S  of  the 
U.  S.  NAVY  during  the  SPAN- 
ISH WAK?  If  you  can  make 
out  these  i):mios  you  may  share  in  [ 
THK    DISTRIBUTION  OF 
1200    I>or.LA15S  WHICH 
Wli  ARli  GIVING  AWAY 
for  doiug  a  little -work  for  us.  This  I 
you  can  doiu  less  than  oue  hour  of  I 
y<nir  time.  This  and  other  liberal ! 

  offers  arc  made  to  introduce  one  of  [ 

the  very  best  Boston  Story  Mapaziiies  into  every 
houseintheUintedStatesandt'anada.  WJ£D«) 
NOT  WANT  ONK  CliNT  OF  YOUK  | 
MONE  Y.Wlien  you  have  made  out  your  answer, 
write  it  plainly  cn  a  postal  card  and  teiid  ittous, 
andynu  will  hear  from  us  promptly  BY  RE- 
TURN MAIL.  It  may  take  coiisideralile  study  | 
to  get  the  three  corrprt  names. i;UT  STI^KTO  I 
IT  AND  TRY  AND  GET  YOUK  SHARE 
OF  THE  1300  DOLLARS.  A  COPY  OF 
A  CELEBRATED  DOLLAR  BOSTON 
MAGAZINE  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  to 
everyone  answeritig  tins  advertisement.  Send 
youi  answer  immedintely.  Address:  THE 
KIGLEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  88 
and  90  Purchase  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mrs.  L.Lanier, Mar 
—  ^tin,Tenii. , writes 

"'Itreduoid  my  wplghi  2  I  lbs.  in  ISd&ys 
without  mny  uopleaiant  effects  whateTpr."  Purely 

vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water.  Any 
one  fan  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense. 
No  starving,  Nnsickness.  We  will  mail 
A  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for4  cents  for  postage, etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  n  A  Y  r  A  C  Y  ALL  WILLING  TO  WORK 
H  UH  I  LHO  I  Gold,  silver,  I^lckel,  Metal 
Plating.  At  home  or  traveliog,  taking 
orders,  using  and  aeliiDg  Prof>  Gray'a 
Maclilnes.  Platoa  Watches,  J-welry, 
Tahleware,  Bicjf^les  and  all  metui  goods. 
No  experience*  Heavy  plate.  Modern 
methods.  We  do  plating,  manufacturo 
outQts,  all  sizes.  Guaranteed.  Only  out' 
fits  complete,  all  tools,  lathe's,  materials, 
tc.,  rewly  for  work.   We  teach  you 

 tho  art,  furnish  secretB  and  formulas 

VVritc  tt>-duy.    PamjiKlet,  samples,  etc.,  FJtEE. 
1>.  GRAY  A  CO.,  PlatliiB  Works,  Cli\ClXNATl,0. 

$83^  MONTHLY  SALARY 

liPWt#|>AVABLE  WEEKLY  with  EXPENSES 

'Men  or  Women  to  represent  113  in  their  own  state.  Your 
'duties  to  take  charge  of  solicitors  and  attend  to  collections. 
.No  Investment  reyulred.  Send  stamp  for  application  blank. 
CO-OPERATIVE  CO..  395  Star  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

  tiou,  pain,  danger  or 

■detention  from  worK.  .No  remrn  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
■or  young).  Easy  to  use ;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Faciitl  Blenilsheii.Tetter,.Snlt 
Rheum,  Burber's  Itch.  Scald 
Head,  Rlne  Worm,  Itchine 
Piles,  Sore  E.yellds,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Soc.  A.  O.  PILSOX, 
Pharmacist,  ISa?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


THE  ELECTRICITY 

needle  through  your  table  or  band.  Cure3  Rbeu- 
m:Lti3in,  Liver  and  Kidney  Diseaae,  Weak  and 
Lame  Back,  ete.  For  advertising  purposes  we  will 
^ive  One  Belt  Free  to  one  person  in  each  locality. 

Address  E.  J.  SMEAD  &  CO.. 
Dept.  No.  Oj.  Vi:*ELAND.  New  Jersey, 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  gl.50  per  day,  four  months'  work  guaranteed. 
Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
K.  W.  IIUTTON  &  CO.,  Dept.  8,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PEK   .MONTH  AND  E.^PENSES; 

active  man  to  travel ;  permanent  posi- 
tion;  experience  unnecessary.  <:l.\kk 

.t  t  U.,  234  South  4th  St.,  Phlhidelphi.i,  Piu 


$60 


GOTTiOMFTFR       pocket  case  for  hunt- 
UUl-UUiUClCI\.  i„g  Minerals,  Gold  and 
rcular  2  cents, 
arrisburg,  Pa. 


/y.^  Silver,  also  Hods  and  Nuedlcs.  Cir 
B.  «.  STALFKKlt,  Dept.  F,  F.,  li 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  Amusement 
Books.  Catalog  free.  T.  S.  l»ENISON, 
PubUsher,   Uept.    5,  CHICAGO. 

'Wp  Pav  ^IS  ^  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES 

.TT^I  V4»i<j  to  men  with  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry 

tCampound.  Send  stamp,  .lavelle  Jlf^.  Co..  Di-pi.  5y,  I'arsons,  Kan. 

WANTFn  ArtFNT^  every  county  to  sen  "  Family 
W»n  I  CU  ftUCIl  U  Memorials;"  good  profits  and 
steady  work.    Address  Caiuphetl  ii  t'o.,  158  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  III. 

DIIDTIIDEr   CURED  while  you  work.  You 
I  w  pay  §4  when  cured.    No  cure, 

no  pay.  ALE.^.  SPEIRS,  Box  37,  Westbuook,  Maine. 

"THE  NICKEL  SPEAKER"  "Lt^Jc^p\? 

50  new  pieces  each  month,  for  all  grades.  Toledo,  Iowa. 
Pno'o  Cr>70mo  Piiro  CI  at  drugsrists.  25c.  size  of  us. 

bllC  S  Luaullld  UUlB  J1   COE  CHEM.  to..  C.leTeland.  O. 

BCn  llfCTTIMP  CURED.  Sample  FBEE. 
'DCU'lllil  llllll  Dr.  F.  E.  Uay.Eloomlngton.  HL 


f    I    HOUSEHOLD   f  1 

[continued  from  page  11] 
A  SACRIFICE  OF  SERVICE 

THEY   sacrifice    by    serving  small 
churches."   These  words  appeared 
lately  in  a  report  concerning  ed- 
ucated ministers,  and  none  deny  the 
truth ;  yet  the  sacrifice  is  often  a  great  boon 
to  those  thirsting  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
word  of  God.   See  a  picture ! 

Forty  years  ago  there  was  a  simple  little 
meeting-house,  a  wooden  building  painted 
white,  with  green  blinds.  Now  it  is  well 
furnished,  enlarged,  has  a  pipe-organ  and 
electric-lights;  while  then  the  musical  in- 
strument was  a  melodion,  and  kerosene- 
lamps  gave  the  light  by  night. 

The  church  had  the  ministry  of  a  very 
gifted  man,  who  had  been  for.many  years  a 
New  York  pastor,  but  whose  physician  ad- 
vised a  quieter  life  for  a  time.  This  pastor, 
like  ApoUos  of  old,  was  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  not  only  was  liimself  instructed, 
but  he  had  a  marvelous  gift  of  teaching.  He 
saw  in  his  people  a  devotional  spirit,  but  a 
lack  of  the  food  furnished  by  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  word  of  God. 

He  gathered  about  him  a  large  week-night 
Bible-class,  not  only  of  men  and  women,  but 
of  many  young  people.  Finances  were  low, 
and  when  it  was  summer  the  trustees  decided 
not  to  hire  a  sexton  until  fires  for  winter 
were  needed.  One  and  another  swept  and 
dusted  when  it  had  to  be  done  for  the  Sun- 
day service,  and  the  prayer-meeting  was 
held  down  in  the  porch  or  lobby.  The  key  was 
at  a  house  near  by,  and  whoever  got  to  the 
church  first  would  unlock  it,  and  light  a  lamp 
if  one  could  be  found  with  sufflcient  oil. 
This  would  not  do  for  the  preparation  for 
the  Bible-class.  That  was  held  in  a  dingy, 
long  room  over  the  porch.  There  was  a 
table,  with  seats  down  three  sides.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  clean  lights  and  things 
ready  for  real  elas.s-work.  This  teacher  did 
not  lecture,  but  asked  questions  all  around, 
and  many  references  had  to  be  looked  up 
and  read.  It  must  be  light,  and  decently 
clean.  For  a  few  time^  the  pastor  went 
himself  and  opened  the  church,  filled  the 
lamps  and  rung  the  bell,  for  no  one  went  to 
any  meeting  there  unless  a  bell  was  rung. 
He  finally  said  if  there  was  not  interest 
enough  to  have  those  things  attended  to  he 
would  not  keep  up  the  class.  There  was  a 
little  girl  who  went  regularly  to  the  class 
who  was  fairly  fascinated  with  the  study  of 
the  book  of  the  Acts.  It  was  her  first  idea 
of  a  thorough  study  of  the  Bible.  She  had 
been  to  Sunday-school  and  learned  her 
verses,  she  loved  her  day-school  work,  but 
she  had  never  known  what  a  delightful  study 
the  Bible  was.  She  resolved  that  the  lamps 
should  be  filled,  and  the  house  open  and 
ready  if  she  could  possibly  manage  it,  and 
not  have  any  one  know  that  she  did  it.  She 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  service,  but  was 
afraid  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

The  place  was  always  ready,  and  homei'y 
and  plain  as  was  the  room  the  spirit  of  God 
was  there.  To  tliose  already  interested  the 
teacher  and  pastor  opened  the  word,  and 
he  awakened  in  others  an  interest  in  the 
poetry,  the  beauties  and  truths  of  the  Bible. 

He  was  himself  finely  educated,  yet  he  did 
not  need  to  go  to  any  other  text-books  to 
find  inspiration  for  teaching.  He  did  not 
talk  about  the  uses  of  great  books  as  helps 
to  Christianity,  but  of  the  uses  of  one  great 
book,  the  Bible,  as  a  help  to  Christian  living. 

Now,  after  forty  years  have  passed,  that 
church  is  still  noted  for  its  fine  Bible-schol- 
ars and  the  interest  always  kept  up  in  the 
study.  Much  is  due  the  pastor,  who  really 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  in  his  four  years'  living 
in  the  village.  Perhaps  in  the  other  world 
to  which  he  has  long  since  gone  no  greater 
harvest  may  greet  him  than  that  from  the 
sowing  of  the  word  in  that  Bible-class. 

The  little  girl  who  kept  the  light  said 
years  afterward  that  she  had  never  been 
happier  in  any  service  than  she  was  as 
lamp-girl,  just  from  love  of  God's  word. 

In  every  village  church  there  are  bright 
minds,  and  many  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  more  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  In  many 
such  churches  there  is  little  money,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  do  without  the  service 
of  a  janitor  for  part  of  the  year  at  least.  If 
there  is  a  good  leader,  keep  the  class  up. 
Remember  the  little  wooden  church  nestled 
down  in  a  pretty  little  valley,  and  how  help- 
ful was  one  young  girl.  And  let  no  minister 
feel  that  his  life  and  work  are  wasted  in 
such  a  village  church. 

Though  they  sacrifice  by  serving  small 
churches,  the  time  may  come  that  it  will  be 
"a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving." 

Maey  Josslyn  Smith. 


MARRIED  AT  THE  AGE  OF  123 


STILL   A   YOUNG    AND    ACTIVE  BUSINESS 
MAN.     THE  SECRET  OF  A  LONG, 
STRONG  LIFE 

Wlien  Dr.  Smith,  of  New  York  City,  gave 
his  age  to  the  officiating  clergyman  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years  it  nearly 
barred  the  ceremony.  It  wasn't  only  tliat  he 
claimed  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
but  he  did  not  look  over  fifty.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  man  was  crazy.  But  he  wasn't.  He 
was  simply  an  example  of  a  man  who  had 
brought  the  science  of  living  lo  the  highest 
perfection  known  in  modern  times. 

No  man  wants  to  last  out  a  hundred  years, 
to  exist  practically  dend  to  use  and  service. 
But  to  live  a  century  in  active  participation 


"The  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 
That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
It  ran  for  a  hundred  years  and  a  day." 

in  life's  duties,  in  hearty  enjoyment  of  its 
pleasures—"  'tis  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for." 

The  question  is,  "Is  this  long  and  happy 
life  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  men, 
and  how  may  it  be  secured?" 

FEW  PEOPLE  DIE  A  NATURAL  DEATH 

It  is  a  startling  statement  to  make,  and 
yet  it  is  supported  by  high  evidence.  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Proctor,  in  an  article  in  the 
"Cosmopolitan  Magazine,"  quotes  an  em- 
inent physician  as  follows : 

"In  all  the  wide  experience  of  long  prac- 
tice I  have  only  known  one  person  die  a 
natural  death.  A  natural  death  is  when 
death  results  from  the  simitltaneous  decay 
of  all  the  organs.  But  men  die  mostly  from 
the  decay  of  one— heart,  lungs,  liver,  brain, 
kidneys.   This  is  not  a  natural  death." 

When  a  man  dies  a  natural  death  he 
breaks  up  like  "the  wonderful  one-hoss 
shay,  which  was  built  in  s\ieh  a  logical  way 
it  ran  for  a  hundred  years  and  a  day."  Any 
termination  of  life  other  than  that  general 
decay  is  unnatural. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  un- 
natural living  leads  to  unnatural  dying. 

Few  people  realize  that  these  several 
organs— heart,  lungs,  liver,  brain,  kidneys, 
ete.— are  being  strengthened  or  weakened 
with  every  mouthful  of  every  meal  which  is 
eaten.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  at  the 
meal-table  and  the  lunch-counter  the  war- 
rant of  unnatural  death  is  daily  signed. 
Each  organ  of  the  body  is  dependent  on  the 
stomach  and  its  allied  organs  for  its  health 
and  vigor. 

Because  the  stomach  is  the  center  of  sup- 
ply for  the  whole  body  and  each  organ  of 
that  body,  and  because  weakness  of  the 
stomach  and  its  allied  organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition  must  mean  weakness  of  the 
organs  depending  on  them  for  alimentation, 
it  follows  as  an  axiom  that 

NO  MAN  IS  STRONGER  THAN  HIS  STOMACH 

No  better  illustration  of  the  relation  of 
diseased  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  etc.,  to 
a  diseased  stomach  can  be  found  than  is 
furnished  by  the  cures  of  these  diseased 
organs  by  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery. This  meilicine  cures  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  the  associated  organs  of  diges- 
tion and  nutrition.  But  in  doing  this  it  acts 
upon  the  blood  which  is  made  from  food, 
and  which  must  carry  with  it  from  the 
diseased  stomach  the  taint  of  disease.  Blood 
is  made  from  food.  Blood  is  the  life  of  the 
whole  body  and  its  every  organ.  But  if  the 
food  digested  is  deficient  in  quantity  of 
nutrition,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  the 
digestion,  then  the  blood  must  be  deficient 
in  quality  and  the  whole  of  the  vital  powers 
will  be  affected.  Whatever  affects  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  as  nutriment  affects  the 
quality  of  the  blood  produced  from  food, 
and  whatever  affects  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  the  blood  affects  each  organ  of  the  body 
which  depends  on  blood  for  vigor  and 
-vitality. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  PROPOSITION 

Diseases  of  organs  seemingly  remote  from 
tbe  stomach,  which  have  their  origin  in  a 
disevxsed  condition  of  the  stomach,  are  cured 


through  the  stomach.  That  is  the  scientific, 
explanation  of  the  cures  of  heart,  livi  i , 
lungs,  kidneys  and  other  organs  by  the  use 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery. 

"Your  'Golden  Medical  Discovery'  has 
performed  a  wonderful  cure,"  writes  Mr.  M. 
H.  House,  of  Charleston,  Franklin  Co.,  Ark. 
"I  had  the  worst  case  of  dyspepsia,  the  doc- 
tors say,  that  they  ever  saw.  After  trying 
seven  doctors  and  everything  I  could  hear 
of,  with  no  benefit,  I  tried  Dr.  Pierce's  Gold- 
en Medical  Discovery,  and  now  I  am  cured." 

Mr.  Edward  Jacobs,  of  Marengo,  Craw- 
ford Co.,  Indiana,  writes:  "After  three 
years  of  suffering  with  liver  trouble  and 
malaria  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  ever  getting 
stout  again,  and  the  last  chance  was  to  try 
your  medicine.  I  had  tried  all  the  home 
doctors  and  received  but  little  relief.  After 
taking  three  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  and  one  vial  of  his  'Pleas- 
ant Pellets'  I  am  stout  and  hearty.  It  is  due 
entirely  to  your  wonderful  medicines." 

"I  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  several 
years,  and  my  family  doctor  said  I  would 
not  be  a  living  man  in  two  years,  but,  thank 
God,  I  am  still  living,"  writes  Mr.  George 
W.  Trustow,  of  Lipscomb,  Augusta  Co.,  Va. 
"Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is 
what  saved  my  life.  I  had  heart  trouble  so 
bad  that  I  could  not  lie  on  my  left  side  with- 
out a  great  dt^al  of  pain.  I  was  nearly  past 
work  when  I  commenced  your  medicine,  but 
I  can  do  about  as  much  work  now  as  any 
man.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  benefit 
I  have  received." 

THE  LOGIC  OF  FACTS 

There  is  no  escaping  tlie  logic  of  the  cures 
effected  by  the  use  of  "Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery." When  a  medicine  for  the  stomach 
and  blood  cures  diseases  of  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  kidneys,  etc.,  it  must  be  because  these 
organs  are  diseased  through  the  diseased 
stomach.  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery cures  dyspepsia,  stomach  "weak- 
ness," catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  other 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  and 
nutritive  systems  which  prevent  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  body.  It  increases  the 
activity  of  the  blood-making  glands.  By 
promoting  the  perfect  assimilation  of  the 
digested  food  it  builds  up  the  body  with 
sound,  healthy  flesh  instead  of  the  flabby  fat 
produced  by  nauseous  cod-liver  oil  or  the 
modified  nastiness  of  emulsions.  Food  is 
the  only  means  Nature  uses  to  supply  life 
and  support  it.  All  strengtli  comes  from 
food.  In  removing  the  obstructions  to  the 
nbtrition  of  the  body  caused^  by  disease 
"Golden  Medical  Discovery"  works  with 
Nature  and  in  her  own  way  to  establish  the 
body  in  sound  health  and  strength. 

There  is  no  alcohol  in  "Golden  Medical 
Discovery,"  and  it  contains  no  opium, 
cocaine  or  other  narcotic. 

Sometimes  the  dealer  will  offer  a  substi- 
tute for  the  "Discovery"  because  of  a  little 
more  profit  paid  by  such  inferior  articles. 
The  substitute  is  a  gain  to  the  dpaler,  but  a 
loss  to  you.  It  won't  do  what  the  "Discov- 
ery" does.  If  you  want  the  cures  "Disco\  - 
ery"  works,  insist  that  you  will  take  no 
substitute. 

Persons  suffering  from  diseases  in  chronic 
form  are  invited  to  consult  Dr.  Pierce  by 
letter,  free.  All  correspondence  strictly 
private  and  sacredly  confidential.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  LIVE  LONG 

The  science  of  living  is  so  thoroughly 
explained  in  Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser  that  "he  who  runs  may 
read."  The  man  or  woman  who  will  study 
this  book  and  ajiply  its  precepts  will  surely 
make  life  richer  and  better.  It  is  full  of 
practical  hints  on  hygiene  and  helps  against 
disease.  The  book,  containing  1,008  large 
pages,  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to 
pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send  31  one- 
cent  stamps  for  mailing  the  book,  bound  in 
strong  cloth,  or  if  satisfied  to  have  so  val- 
uable a  work  in  paper  covers,  send  21  stamps 
only  for  mailing.  Address  Dr.  K.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

i. 

CHARLESTONBY-THESEA 

National  Educational  Association,  Charlestoti. 
S.  C,  July  7tli-l:JtU.  Low  rates  Queen  and  Ore  - 
cent  lioute  and  Southern  liailway.  Write  for 
hee  boolis  to  W.  C.  Kiuearson,  G.P.A..  Cinciniial  i. 


NOME  CITY,  ALASKA 

Is  twenty-four  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
from  Seattle  via  ocean,  thirty-three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  miles  overland.  Is  saiil 
to  be  the  richest  gold-field  discovered  up 
to  this  time.  The  first  steamer  will  leave 
Seattle  on  or  about  May  10,  1900.  For  full 
particulars,  maps,  etc.,  address  Geo.  IT. 
Heafford,  General  Passenger  Agent  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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the  Standard  JImrican  Cook  Book 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRE5IDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  40  CENT5 

This  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desirable  formulas  by  noted 
experts  and  over  two  hundred  practical  housekeepers.  It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special 
directions  for  serving-  at  table;  also  preserving-,  pickling,  candy-making,  etc.,  and  ten  more  chapters  of  helps. 


Plain  and  Fancy  Cooking  in  Great  Variety 

IgBTTENTION  is  called  to  the  unequaled  variety 
lUI  characterizing  the  recipes  in  this  Cook  Book. 
Practical  housekeepers  consider  this  one  of  the 
very  strongest  features  of  this  new  work,  adapting 
it  to  universal  use,  and  suiting  every  occasion, 
from  a  simple  and  inexpensive  home  meal  to  an 
elaborately  prepared  entertainment  for  company. 


Plain 
Cooking 


This  is  the  Cook  Book  You  Want 


ECAUSE  its  plan  includes  the  valuable  and  use- 
ful points  of  other  cook  books,  and  ix  addi- 
tion it  has  inestimable  features  of  its  own  entirely 
new.  For  begulab  use  it  will  give  you  the  best 
of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical 
kitchen  guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things 


to  choose  from.   It  far  surpasses  all  others. 


Fancy 
Cooking 


RUBBINQ  SAUCES  THROUGH  THE  TAMMY 

The  only  Amply  Illustrated 
work  on  tbe  cuisine  within 
reach  of  the  women  of  Amer== 
ica.   Nearly  400  large  pages. 


PASTRY  POTATOES 


More  .  .  .  . 
Than  250  .  . 
Explanatory 
Illustrations 


|AKING  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and 
fancy  cooking.  To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done 
amounts  to  far  more  practically  than  any  mere  bidding 
do  it.  Once  accustomed  to  the  pictorial  object-teaching 
methods  of  this  thorough  and  comprehensive  work,  no  lady 
will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsatisfactory  directions  of 
other  cook  books.    This  Cook  Book  has  a  complete  index. 

This  Book  Given  FREE  for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


LAMB  CUTLETS 

This  Grand  Book,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 

40  Cents 

(  When  tfiis  offe)'  is  accepted  the  club^raiser  may  have 
eithei'  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be 
counted  in  a  club) 

Order  by  Premium  No.  10 


IN  HIS  STEPS 
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^^WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO? 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 


T 


T 


HE  most  widely  read 
book  of  the  century. 
Other  books  have 
beeu  sold  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  were 
considered  remarkably  success- 
ful, but  this  book  has  been 
sold  by  tlie  millions.  The  story 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Sheldon,  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
and  read  by  the  author,  a  chap- 
ter at  a  time,  to  his  Sunday- 
evening  congregation  in  the 
Central  Congregational  Church 
of  that  city.  Having  been  put 
in  book  form  its  sale  has  been 
world-wide,  several  milUous  of 
copies  having  been  sold. 

The  story  has  been  warmly 
welcomed  by  Endeavor  socie- 
ties, temperance  organizations, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ations, and  Christian  organiza- 
tions everywhere,  as  a  great 
incentive  to  right  living. 


Have  You  Read  It? 


duced.  The  copy  Ave  offer  is  the  regular  authorized  edition,  full  and  com- 
plete, printed  on  good  paper  and  well  bound  in  substantial  paper  cover. 


Wc  Will  Send  This  Book,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  


If  not,  you  certainly  should 
do  so,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  ever  pro- 


40  Cents 


( When  Ihis  offer  is  accepted  lite  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


Given  as  a  reward  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.    Order  by  Premium  No.  45. 


Helena 


The  Charming 

Romance 


BY  CAPTAIN  H.  S.  IRWIN 

j|ELENA  is  a  strong  story  entwined  about  a  thrilling  life's  romance. 
It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  remarkable  books  of  the  day.  The  plot 
is  well  conceived  and  skilfully  carried  out,  and  the  reader  is  led 
from  chajjter  to  chapter  with  growing  interest  till  the  culmination  is 
reached  at  the  very  end  of  the  book.  The  strange  career  of  Captain  Presley 
Brannan,  his  disappearance,  the  dual  life,  and  the  sensational  disclosure 
under  startling  circumstances,  is-  not  fiction,  but  facts.  The  author  has 
adhered  to  truth  with  all  the  art  of  a  finished  story-writer. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  as  well  as  most  suggestive  of  recent 
novels.  It  is  a  story  of  American  life,  and  most  effectively  illustrates  the 
saying  that  truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction,  for  many  of  its  most  strik- 
ing incidents  and  most  interesting  characters  are  drawn  from  real  life. 

The  story  had  its  counterpart  in  real  incidents  which  occurred  in  Mem- 
phis, Corinth,  Louisville  and  southern  Ohio  not  many  years  ago.  The 
characters  combine  to  create  scenes  of  Southern  life  that  are  true  to 
experience.  Made  up  of  cordially  and  despicable  enmity,  subserviency 
and  chivalry,  pathos  and  pleasantry,  all  in  an  ingenious  manner. 

The  book  contains  278  pages  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  attrac- 
tivelj'  bound. 

It  is  published  in  the  regular  edition  at  $1.25,  but  we  have  made  up  a 
special  edition  for  the  readers  of  the  Fakm  and  Fireside  which  we  are 
able  to  offer  at  a  great  bargain. 


THIS  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  AS  A  PREMIUM  FOR  TWO 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


We  Will  Send  This  Book,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  Only  .  ... 


60  Cents 


(  Wheii  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raisi-r  may  hare  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name 

may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  No.  23 


Postage  paid  by  us 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


May  13,  1900" 
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FREE 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  VThen  this  offer  is  accepted  the  ctub-raiaer  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 


Tbese  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-live  Id  forty  <'cnts  rarli,  but  in 
order  to  increase  ttie  demand  for  oor  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  nialve  it  more  YaUuil)le  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  hidy 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
'Of  yards  of  mat.erial  rerinired,  the  number  and 
names  of  tlie  different  i>teces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  lit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  I'aeli  pattern.  n'iUi.  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
mriit  til  lilt  itii.  Those  iwtterns  are  complete  in 
■every  particuhw,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  evrri/  sinrjle  piece  Of  the  dress.  All  orders 
lilled  ])roniptly.  f 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKUtT  pattern,  giveAVAIST  measin'e  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BltEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  ntimbers. 

Satisfaction  guarant(?ed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  lU'ST  and  liKEAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measnie  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for 
TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 


FREE 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  79154.— Girls'  Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  IJ,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  7966.— Ladies'  Box-pi.aited 

Shirt-waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust. 


No.  796!).— Ladies'  Blazek.  10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 
No.  7974.— Ladies'  Skirt  with 
CiRCULAi!  Flounce.   11  cents. 

.Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7976.— MISSES'  Blazer.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  i2, 14  ,and  16  years. 


No.  7982.— Ladies'  Single-breasted 

Basque.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7960.— Ladies'  Four-piece  Skirt 
with  Box-pl.^ited  Back.  11  cents. 
Sizes,-  22,  24,  26,  23  and  30  inches  waist. 
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AMONO  THE  FOOT  HILLS  OF  THE  ROCKIES 

[CONTIJiUED  FKOM  FIEST  PAGE] 

up  among  these  hills  the  rainfall  is  much 
heavier  than  upon  the  plains.  The  summer 
tempest  gathers  thick  over  them  ;  clouds  roll 
in  inky  blackness,  the  lightnings  cleave  the 
heavens,  and  torrents  pour  down,  filling  the 
gulches  with  roaring  cascades  that  carry 
huge  boulders  upon  their  tide;  and  lo!  the 
sun  breaks  forth,  and  no  drop  of  water  has 
fallen  without  the  outer  boundaries  of  the 
range.  Tremendous  downpours  these  Rocky- 
mountain  showers  are';  cloud-bursts  they 
are  called,  and  such  they  seem  to  be.  It 
were  as  if  the  clouds  let  themselves  down 
from  the  heights  and  then  suddenly  opened 
their  flood-gates,  pouring  forth  their  watery 
contents  in  bucketfuls.  In  fifteen  minutes 
or  less  after  the  fall  of  the  first  premonitory 
drops  I  have  seen  the  water  pour  down 
a  hillside  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  As  a 
consequence  the  rivers  and  creeks  in  a  few 
minutes  become  raging  torrents. 

I  never  could  quite  fathom  all  the 
mysteries  of  mountain  ranching;  how  the 
ranchmen  fix  the  boundary-lines  and  keep 
their  herds  within  them.  I  see  their  barbed- 
wire  fences  running  for  miles  and  miles  up 
and  down  the  glades ;  see  them  strung  trans- 
versely across  the  glades  from  crest  to  crest 
of  the  ridges;  lose  sight  of  them  as  they 
climb  long,  steep  hills  and  vanish  among 
the  pines  or  over  the  summits.  Then  there 
are  mysterious  openings  and  angles  and 
gateways  in  the  most  unheard-of  places.  By 
the  way,  there  are  many  natural  barriers 
that  serve  as  fences,  notably  the  rocky  crests 
of  these  ridges.  I  have  seen  them  run  for 
miles  with  a  gentle  grassy  slope  until  near 
the  top,  when  there  would  be  an  abrupt  out- 
cropping of  ledges  that  no  dumb  animal  on 
earth  could  surmount,  unless  it  were  the 
traditional  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon. 
But  I  suppose  that  by  an  intricate  knowledge 
of  the  bovine  character,  considerable  fen- 
cing and  a  pretty  constant  riding  on  the 
range  the  cattleman  keeps  his  stock  where  it 
belongs,  and  as  a  general  thing  lives  at  peace 
with  all  men,  including  his  neighbors. 

A  happy  man  I  conclude  this  mountain 
rancher  to  be  I  see  him  upon  his  sure-footed 
steed  flitting  here  and  there  among  the 
mazy  hills,  sun-bathed  and  breathed  upon 
by  light,  caressing  breezes.  Jsow  he  de- 
scends a  steep  hillside,  leaning  far  back 
toward  the  crupper  to  preserve  his  equilib- 
rium, and  bracing  his  feet  in  the  stirrups  to 
avoid  slipping  ungracefully  over  the  patient 
animal's  head,  and  crossing  a  narrow  gulch, 
hidden  for  a  moment  as  he  plunges  through 
a  bunch  of  wild  cherry-bushes ;  then  he 
mounts  the  opposite  steep  and  reverses  his 
attitude,  almost  hugging  his  broncho's  neck, 
to  keep  from  slipping  off  over  the  crupper. 
But  how  carefully  the  well-trained  steed 
picks  his  way  up  the  rocky  steep,  seldom,  if 
ever,  receiving  a  precautionary  signal  from 
his  rider.  Whenever  the  ground  will  permit 
the  horse  breaks  into  an  easy  lope,  the  rider 
holding  the  bridle-rein  high  and  loose,  and 
swaying  gently  the  hand  that  holds  it  as  he 
wishes  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  and 
in  such  close  sympathy  is  the  rider  and  the 
ridden  that  the  will  of  the  man  acts  upon 
the  brute  by  the  slightest  and  most  delicate 
electrical  process.  I  watch  steed  and  rider 
until  they  disappear  through  the  high  and 
sun-lit  avenues  that  wind  among  the  pines 
upon  the  hill-top,  and  almost  envy  the  man 
his  free  and  wholesome  life. 

All  day  the  ranchman  rides  among  the 
silent,  sun-lit  hills.  There  Is  hardly  a  sound 
in  all  the  valleys  or  on  the  hillsides  save 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  pines, 
or  the  still  small  voices  of  the  birds,  the 
chipmunks'  and  ground-hogs,  or  perhaps  the 
chatter  of  the  magpies  in  the  clumps  of  wild 
plum-trees  in  the  gulches.  There  is  even  no 
lowing  of  the  cattle  that  graze  far  and  near, 
for  they  are  content,  and  lowing,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  is  a  sign  among  the  cattle 
of  sorrow  or  some  kind  of  physical  suffering. 
He  has  ridden  over  these  self-same  hills  a 
hundred,  nay,  a  thousand,  times  already,  yet 
each  day  reveals  some  new  and  interesting 
feature,  some  new  and  charming  view.  In 
the  sheltered  southern  nooks  he  feels  all  the 
warmth  of  the  sun's  fervent  rays,  which 
descend  unobstructed  by  cloud  or  vapor ; 
and  as  he  pauses  upon  some  airy  point  he  is 
fanned  by  far-faring  breezes  that  blow  over 
the  crest  of  a  thousand  hills  and  through  a 
thousand  vales,  gathering  fragrance  from 
the  pines  and  wild  mountain  herbs.  And  I 
can  imagine  how,  as  he  straightens  himself 
in  his  saddle  to  more  easily  inhale  the  per- 
fumed ether  that  is  wafted  to  him,  and  drink 
in  the  beauties  of  Nature  that  lie  spread  out 
before  him  in  wide  panoramic  view,  a  thrill 
of  divine  joy  passes  through  his  being. 

Kor  do  I  think  I  am  far  wrong  in  my  con- 
jecture, for  I  have  had  ocular  and  testa- 
mentary proof  of  it.   Not  long  ago  a  friend 


of  mine  who  was  about  to  retire  from  a 
lucrative  public  ofiBce  bought  a  nice  little 
fruit-farm  quite  near  town. 

"I  suppose,"  I  said  to  him  one  day,  "that 
when  you  have  thrown  aside  the  robes  of 
office  and  bid  farewell  to  the  world  of 
politics  you  will  retire  to  this  small  earthly 
paradise  and  spend  the  rest  of  your  days 
beneath  your  own  vine  and  fig-tree  V" 

He  smiled  at  my  flight  of  rhetoric,  and 
shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  indecision. 

"Well,  if  that  don't  suit,  why  don't  you 
buy  a  mountain  ranch  and  retire  to  the  fast- 
nesses?" I  continued. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  do  that!"  he  replied,  quite 
decidedly. 

"And  why  not?"  I  asked. 

"I  never  would  be  good  for  anything  else," 
he  returned;  and  then  I  knew  he  was  wise 
unto  his  own  generation.  The  Colorado 
mountaineer  is  like  the  lotus-eater  of  Tenny- 
son's poem,  once  ensconsed  behind  granite 
barriers  he  contemplates  with  loathing  a 
return  to  the  "mad'ning  crowds'  ignoble 
strife." 

FEMININE  DAIRY  WISDOM 

Now  the  calf  that  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  born  last  fall  and  live  free  from  flies  for 
six  months  kicks  up  its  heels  and  starts  well 
for  a  long  summer's  growth.  Don't  under- 
estimate the  intelligence  of  your  ealf ;  it 
knows  a  good  deal  more  than  you  did  at  its 
age.  Treat  it  as  you  would  treat  your  baby, 
gently,  kindly,  and  you  should  have  no 
trouble  with  kicking,  hooking,  or  the  other 
nasty  little  tricks  you  know  so  well.  It 
should  cost  you  about  seven  cents  a  day  to 
feed  your  cow— twenty-five  dollars  a  year.  If 
you  practise  good  principles  of  farming  her 
manure  should  offset  the  cost  of  shelter  and 
labor.  Now,  if  you  don't  get  enough  to  pay 
for  her  feed,  don't  keep  her.  Take  the  world 
over,  there  are  more  good  cows  and  sensible 
men  than  there  are  poor  cows  and  fools.  The 
trouble  is  to  get  the  wise  men  and  good  cows 
together.  Allien  we  do  this  fewer  men  will 
be  complaining  that  "dairyin'  don't  pay." 
Sour  milk  may  not  be  relished  quite  so  much 
by  calves  at  first,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
raise  calves  on  if  they  cannot  have  it  sweet 
invariably.  A  change  of  food  from  sweet  to 
sour  occasionally  is  detrimental  to  growth, 
and  often  begins  scours.  Use  great  care  in 
turning  to  pasture.  Give  a  good  feeding  of 
hay  in  the  morning,  and  do  not  leave  them 
out  all  day.  A  profitable  ration  because  bal- 
anced is  coarse  bran,  two  hundred  pounds, 
gluten-feed,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  one  hundred 
pounds.  Give  a  cow  seven  to  ten  pounds  a 
day,  according  to  her  size.  Most  poor  rations 
are  weak  in  protein,  the  nitrogenous  element 
of  food.  Supply  this  in  the  ration  and  you 
will  not  need  to  buy  expensive  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers, for  it  has  a  fertilizer  as  well  as  a 
food  value.— Dorothy  Tucker,  in  Farm  Jour- 
nal. 

A. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  HAY 

Many  farmers  are  asking  for  some  spring 
crop  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  hay  for  next 
winter.  Some  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
there  is  something  new  to  be  had  that  will 
take  the  place  of  hay.  Those  who  read  this 
paper  know  that  it  advocates  the  old  reliable 
staple  crops  and  urges  limited  trial  of  sub- 
stitutes for  them.  Therefore,  in  this  instance 
an  extra  area  of  corn  and  oats  would  have 
been,  probably,  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
provided,  cutting  the  oats  a  little  on  the 
green  side  and  feeding  unthreshed  along 
with  the  corn  fodder.  But  it  is  a  little  too 
late  for  the  oats.  Next  to  these,  and  some 
think  ahead  of  them,  we  might  place  sor- 
ghum, Kafir-corn,  etc.  These  crops  produce 
a  large  quantity  of  forage,  but  are  not  so 
readily  cured  and  kept  as  the  others.  Prob- 
ably more  farmers  are  growing  them  now 
than  ever  before.  The  soy-bean  is  com- 
ing into  prominence  as  a  forage  crop  to 
bridge  over  a  clover  failure,  and  an  exper- 
iment with  it  might  be  profitable.  Much  can 
be  done  to  help  out  next  winter's  hay  short- 
age by  careful  pasturage,  providing  some 
crop  to  ease  the  demands  upon  the  late  grass 
and  allowing  a  good  fall  growth.  Probably 
rape  and  sorghum  will  be  the  most  effective 
for  this  purpose.  Much  can  be  done,  also,  by 
a  proper  saving  of  the  corn  fodder  and 
studying  how  to  feed  it.  There  is  a  vast 
waste  of  corn  fodder  in  this  country,  not  only 
in  the  field,  but  in  the  feed-lot,  and  a  short 
hay  supply  may  teach  us  a  valuable  lesson 
in  its  use. — National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 

i. 

N.  E.  A. 

Reduced  rates  via  Queen  and  Crescent  Koute 
from  all  points  north  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  account 
the  great  National  Educational  Association  meet- 
ing in  July.  Free  books,  W.  C.  Kinearson, 
G.P.A.,  Cincinnati. 


TO  THE  LADY 


H|  HI  who  will  sell  18  one-pound  boxes 

Baking  Powder,  with  every 
'■     ■■■■■■  ^ox  of  which  she  may  give  a 
full-size  Decorated  and  Gold 
Trimmed  China  CUP,  SAUCER  and  PLATE,  We 
give  a  full-size  DECORATED  AND  GOLD  TRIMMED 


Tea  Set,  a  Guitar  or  a  Solid  SilYer  Ladies'  Watch 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  have  delivered  the  goods. 

UfET  PAY  THE  FREIOHT  and  ship  your  Premiums  with  the  goods.  Induce 
"  *~    '  "  '      '  '  '  ^    riA^ivtni    your  friends  to  w  ork  for  us  and  we  pay  you  well. 


WRITE  FOR  OTHER  PLANS  TO=DAY 

^itl^:^'^^T^^^S^.  J.  CHAS.  T.  WALTHALL  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Buckeye  Walking  Cultivator 


Something  New  in  the  Line  of  Walking  Cultivators,  Vet  the  Most  Practical  Walker^  Ever  Built 

3   Has  all  the  advantages  of  a  parallel  movement,  yet 

without  any  joints  or  connections  to  wear  out.  Front 
ends  of  the  gangs  operate  automatically  on  ROLLER 
BEARINGS  on  axle,  allowing 
them  to  take  a  direct  line  of 
draft,  which  always  keeps  the 
gangs  parallel  and  the  shovels 
square  with  the  row.  The 
gangs  are  .suspended  from  a  chain  and 
rod  at  the  center  of  them  to  a  flat 
spring,  whichmakes  them  VERY  EASY 
TO  OPERATE.   Made  hoth  pin  and 
spring  shovel.  We  make  a  full  line  of 
riding  and  walking  cultivators. 

If  in  the  market  for  a  walking  cul- 
tivator, do  not  fail  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  this  implement. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOaUE 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  No.  17  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


YEARS  PIANO 
TRIAL 


ORGAN 

1.00  UP 


;k  with  interest  if  not  satia- 
bargain.  Write  today  for 
our  latest  catalogue.  It  is  free. 
It  shows  you  the  latest  and  most 
up-to  date  Oreans  and  I'lauos 
on  the  market.  It  tells  you  all 
nn  IID  about  our  patent  combination  ac- 
^AUiWU  Ur  tions  and  orchestral  attachments 
whicli  imitate  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instruments. 
Something  new  and  novel  that  never  fails  to  please. 
A  discount  of  $10.00  on  every  Organ  and  S20.0O  on  every 
Piano  if  you  get  our  catalogue  now.  We  sell  for  cash 
or  on  easy  payments.  9io  money  In  advance  re- 
quired. From  factory  to  faotne.  Aio  aK^uts. 
No  middlemen's  profits.   Write  today. 


BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 

Box  628   Washington,  NmJm 


This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and  | 
Chain. 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  '04  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  eachi.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  i,ist. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  out  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  Jimerican  Watch,  Ifickel- Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  keep  Accurate  Time,  atid  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years, 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392        CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Keliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  PremiumB, 


Deal  Y^e^  Makers 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  hamesa.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction — your  money  back  if 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase — and  enables 

you  to  save  the  dealer's  profit. 


No.  3034  Buggy.  Price  $38.30 
witb  leather  quarter  top. 

Our  complete  illnstrated  catalogue,  ehowing  maoy"  styles  of  bigh  grade 
vehicles,  harnesB.  robes,  blanketB  and  hoTse  equipmeots^  with  detailed  de- 
BcriptioDS  of  each,  mailed  free.   Write  for  it  and  leara  how  cheaply  yon  can 

buy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  prohts  are  cut  oS.  Ko.  240  Sincle  Stiap 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  P.  0.  Box 772.  Columbus.  0.    Boggy  HarBMi.  Price  fei5. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  EARN 

bicycles,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishings,  ladies'  or  gentlemen  s  watches,  cameras, 
mandnlins,  guitars,  violins,  silverware,  dinner  sets,  guns,  and  your  choiceof  ahundred 
Cither  articles,  all  ^unrnntced.  Simply  sell  a  few  boxes  of  our  unexcelled  tuilet 
sonps  and  any  of  them  are  yours.  Send  no  mooey.  We  trnst  you.  Girls  and  b-.ys  do  as 
well  as  older  people.  Write  at  once  for  full  inforruaf ion.  We  mail  handsome  illustrated 
caUlog  free.  Address  Great  Northern  Soap  Workw.  92Lalie6t.,  Oah  Park,  III. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

PtjMPa  Water  Automaticai-ly  by 
Water  Power.  Place  this  engioe  two 
feet  or  more  below  your  water  supply 
and  it  win  deliver  a  con- 
istant  stream  of  water  30 
'feet  high  for  every  foot  of 
fall. 

WITHOUT  STOPPING. 
WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO..  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

SAVES  CASH  I 

You  need  fence.  The  ready  made  kinds  | 
cost  from  60  to  75c.  a  rod.  We  tell  you  I 
how  to  make  the  best  fence  on  earthifor  | 

20  to  35  Cents  per  Rod. 

Over  100  Styles,  and  from  60  to  70  rods  I 
per  day.   Send  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
Box  878         KIdgeTlllf,  Indima,  P.  S.  A.  | 
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PAIINT 

ADAMANT  MILK  PAINT 

using  skimmed  milk  instead  of  oil  in 
mixing;  12  years'  test,  and  outwears 
lead  and  oil  at  one  seventh  the  cost. 

BARIN  PAIINT 

IN  RICH  BROWN.  RED  AND  YELLOW 

thoroughly  ground  and  mixed  in  the 
best  oils  and  pigments.  The  best  in 
the  market  for  the  price. 

MAIL  us  A  PCSTAI.  FOK  PRICE-LIST. 
This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again  tliis  spring. 

NEW  YORK  ROOF  PAINT  CO., 

World  Building,  New  York  City. 
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VARIETY  IN  HORTICULTURE  IN 
THE  GOLDEN  STATE 

IT  THE  past  December  meet- 
ing of  the  Columbus  Hor- 
ticultural Society  Profes- 
sor Thomas  F.  Hunt  read 
an  interesting  paper  on 
t  he  h  o  r  t  i  c  u  1 1  u  r  e  o  f 
Northern  California,  from 
which  the  following  extr^icts  are  taken: 
"One  of  the  most  impressive  and 
pleasing  features  of  California  is  its 
great  variety  of  vegetable  forms.  Al- 
most every  form  of  ]3]an1-life,  except 
strictly  tropical  plants,  find  a  congenial 
home  within  its  borders.  Nearly  all 
the  cultivated  fruits  of  the  world,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  tropics,  can  be  found 
growing  in  a  single  county  of  the  state. 
To  see  the  vegetable  forms  of  Kussia 
and  the  vegetable  forms  of  Egypt 
growing  side  b3'  side  is  a  startling  and 
pleasing'  sight. 

"The  oldest  and  best-dev«loped  val- 
leys of  Northern  California  are  the 
Santa  Kosa  on  the  north  and  tlic  Santa 
'"'!ara  on  the  sonth,  each  seventy-five  to 
ne  hundred  miles  long  and  perhaps 
averaging  ten  miles  in  width.  Passing 
up  the  narrow  valley  of  Santa  Rosa  to 
Ukiah  one  passes  through  a  dairy  dis- 
trict, a  poultry  district,  a  fruit  district 
— largely  peaches  and  grapes — and  a 
wine  district,  where  at  Asti  is  to  be 
seen  the  largest  wine  tank  or  cistern 
in  the  world  (500,000  gallons). 

"The  orange  district  of  Northern 
California  is  at  Oroville  and  Palermo, 
about  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  and 
perhaps  five  hundred  miles  north  of 
Los  Angeles.  Prom  Palermo  alone  last 
year  were  shipped  one  hundred  and 
thirty  car-loads  of  oranges.  The  total 
area  of  this  colony,  which  was  surveyed 
.in  1888,  is  seven  thousand  acres;  thirty- 
five  hundred  acres  have 
been  sold,  three  thou- 
sand acres  have  been 
planted,  and  about  one 
thousand  acres  in  bear- 
ing orang'es.  Besides 
oranges  are  raised  also 
peaches,  olives,  Englissh 
walnuts   and  lemons. 

"At  Marysville  and 
Yuba  City  peach  or- 
chards of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres 
are  common.  While  at 
Woodland  we  visited 
the  Yolo  orchard, 
which  contained  five 
hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  bearing  trees, 
principally  peaches, 
and  will  soon  have  six 
hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  bearing  trees. 
While  the  principal 
crop  in  these  orchards 
is  peaches,  yet  prunes, 
apricots,  nectarines, 
almonds  and  raisin- 
grapes  are  grown  com- 
mercially. 

"Fresno,  on  the 
southern  border  of 
Northern  California,  is 
one  of  the  great  cen- 
ters of  the  raisin-grape 
industry.  Here  it  is 
aptly  said  they  raise 
enough  raisins  to 
command    the   atte  i- 
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tion  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
They  raise  three  fourths  of  the  raisins 
of  the  United  States,  and  yet  the  total 
area  devoted  to  raisin-grapes  in  this 
locality  is  less  than  two  townships. 

"At  or  near  Salinas  is  an  area — one 
of  a  few  limited  areas  compared  to  the 
whole  state — where  the  sugar-beet 
thrives  so  excellently  that  Claus 
Spreckels  feels  justified  in  building'  the 
largest  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  world. 
This  factory  is  six  hundred  feet  long, 
one  hundred  feet  wide  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  high.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  three  thousand  to  four 
thousand  tons  of  sugar-beets  a  day,  and 
has  all  its  machinery  in  duplicate,  so 
that  when  one  jjiece  gets  out  of  order 
anothei'  stands  ready  instantly  to  take 
its  place.     This  factory  cost  $2,500,000. 

"San  Jose  and  its  environs  deserve 
special  mention.  Here  is  a  territory 
twenty  miles  square  set  solidly  almost 
to  orchards,  principally  jsrunes.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  prune  tei-ritory 
in  the  world.  Drive  in  any  direction 
\\itliin  this  territory  and  you  will  be 
flanlced  on  every  side  with  thrifty  and 
perfectly  cultivated  orchards.  There 
are  handsome  country  homes,  fine 
graded  schools,  rural  mail  delivery  and 
sprinkled  country  roads.  It  is  claimed 
$8  a  month  a  mile  is  spent  for  sprink- 
ling roads  during  the  dry  season.  This 
is  done  primarily,  I  understand,  to 
keep  the  dust  oft  the  fruit,  but  it  goes 
without  saying  that  whatever  the  pur- 
pose it  is  evidence  of  abundant  pros- 
perity. A  man  with  fifty  acres  of 
orchai'd  appears  to  have  an  assured  and 
satisfactory  income. 

"This  is  the  most  prosperous  and 
cultivated  rural  country  community  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  yet  it  is  on  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness,  and  seems  to  me  will 
remain  so  for  many  years  to  come." 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co. 

OFFICES  : 

147  Nassau  Street,  SpringSeld,  204  Dearborn  Street, 

New  York  City  OUo  Chicago,  lUinois 

Subscriptions  and  all  business  letters  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  "Farm  and  Fikeside,"  at  either  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  ofBces;  letters  for  the  Editor 
should  be  marked  Editor. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year       -       (24  Numbers)      -       SO  Cents 
Six  Months    -       (12  Numbers)      -       30  Cents 

The  above  rates  include  the  payment  of  postage  by 
as.  All  subscriptions  commence  with  the  issue  on 
press  when  order  Is  received. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
Is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  farm  and  family  jour- 
nals are  issued. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mall,  should  be  made  in  Ex- 
press or  Post-office  Money-orders,  Bank  Checks  or 
Drafts.  When  neither  of  these  can  be  pro- 
cured, send  the  money  in  a  registered  letter.  All 
postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  when- 
ever requested  to  do  so.  Do  not  send  checks  on 

BANKS  IN  SMALL  TOWNS. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mall,  should  be  care- 
fully wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not  to 
wear  a  hole  through  the  envelop  and  get  lost. 

Postaee-stamps  will  be  received  in  payment  for  sub- 
scriptions In  sums  less  than  one  dollar,  if  for  every 
25  cents  in  stamps  you  add  one-cent  stamp  extra, 
because  we  nmst  sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "yellow  label"  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid.  Thus:  Junl900 
means  that  the  subscription  is  paid  up  to  June,  1900 ; 
Jull900,  to  July,  1900,  and  so  on. 

When  money  is  received,  the  date  will  be  changed 
within  four  weeks,  which  will  answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  do  not  fall  to  say 
It  is  a  renewal.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this, 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided.  Also  give  your 
name  and  initials  Just  as  note  on  the  yellow  address  label; 
don't  change  it  to  some  other  member  of  the  family:  if 
the  paper  is  now  coming  in  your  wife's  name,  sign  her 
name,  just  as  it  is  on  the  label,  to  your  letter  of  renewal. 
Always  name  your  post-office. 


The  Advertisers  in  This  Paper 

We  believe  that  all  the  advertisements  In  this  paper 
.are  from  reliable  iirms  or  business  men,  and  do  not 
Intentionally  or  knowingly  insert  advertisements  from 
any  but  reliable  parties ;  it  subscribers  find  any  of  them 
to  be  otherw  ise  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  Always 
mention  this  paper  when  answering  advertisements, 
as  advertisers  often  have  different  things  advertised 
In  several  papers. 


IN  THE  May  number  of  the  "Crop  Tie- 
porter,"  published  by  the  authoritj' 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agi-iculture,  is  an 
interesting  article  on  "Agriculture  in 
India,"  reading  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  famine  which  is  now  prevailing 
in  British  India,  and  exciting  sympathy 
and  generous  aid  from  many  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  is  likely  to  prove 
the  most  calamitous  event  in  the, agri- 
cultural history  of  the  closing  year  of 
the  nineteenth  centurj\  Over  five  mill- 
ions of  people,  manj-  of  them  denizens 
of  vast  and  j)opulous  districts,  difficult 
of  prornpt  and  timely  relief,  are  now 
dependent  for  the  means  of  sustaining 
life  from  day  to  day  upon  organized 
public  and  private  benefaction;  and  the 
animal  power,  upon  which  Indian  agri- 
culture so  largely  depends,  is  being 
weakened  steadily  by  the  death  of 
thousands  of  cattle  from  thirst  and 
starvation.  In  a  calamity  like  this, 
where  a  great  part  of  a  nation  of  ap- 
proximately 300,000,000  people  is  in- 
volved in  varying  degrees  of  privation 
and  w^ant,  only  the  imagination  can 
conceive  the  scene  of  destitution  so 
faintly  outlined  by  numerical  lists  of 
actually  helpless  sufferers. 

"Agriculture  in  India,  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  people,  is  probably 
carried  on  under  more  discouraging 
circumstances  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  Although 
favored  by  great  fertility  of  soil  and 
conditions  of  temperature  propitious  to 
a  remarkable  variety  of  exuberance 
of  plant-life,  a  peculiar  feature  of 
Indian  agriculture  is  that  the  germina- 
tion and  growth  of  all  unirrigated 
vegetation  depends  upon  the  character- 
istic seasonal  rains,  commonly  known 
in  India  as  the  monsoon  rains.  In  the 
spring,  as  the  surface  of  this  vast 
peninsula  becomes  heated  by  the  troi^- 
ical  sun,  the  "wet  monsoon" — steady 
southwest  wind,  amounting  often  to  a 
gale — sets  inland  from  across  the 
Indian  ocean  and  the  Arabian  sea,  and 
prevails  late  into  autumn.  It  may 
be  noted,  incidentally,  that  another 
monsoon,  somewhat  opposite  in  many 


of  its  characteristics,  prevails  during 
the  other  half  of  the  year.  Usually 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  !May, 
these  southwest  winds,  diverted  into 
various  currents  by  mountains  and 
other  agencies,  precipitate  upon  the 
land  heavy  rainfalls  of  rain.  As 
would  naturally  be  sujjposed  in  an  em- 
pire of  1,500,000  square  miles — in  fact, 
almost  equal  in  extent  to  all  Europe 
less  Eussia — the  distribution  of  even  a 
monsoonal  rainfall  is  never  equable 
over  the  entire  country. 


"Total  failure  of  the  monsoon  cur- 
rent over  expanses  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  is  not  uncommon,  and 
famine  is  the  inevitable  result  in  the 
territory  affected.  In  some  localities, 
in  fact,  rain  is  scarcely'  relied  upon  at 
all  to  supply  a  sufficiencj^  of  soil  mois- 
ture; in  others  the  regular  recurrence 
of  the  monsoon  at  almost  identical 
periods  of  the  j'ear  is  regarded  as  a  safe 
assurance  of  r^ever-f ailing  crops.  In 
'the  northwest  of  the  empire — that  is, 
in  the  southwest  Punjab  and  in  Sind — 
an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  canals 
is  maintained  as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  agriculture;  ojipo- 
site,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  em- 
pire— that  is,  in  Burma,  Assam  and 
Bengal — the  monsoon  is  almost  as  cer- 
tain as  the  change  of  seasons,  and  there 
total  crop  failures  from  drought  are 
seldom  exiDerienced.  Any  part  of  the 
rest  of  India,  however,  excepting  that 
narrow  strif)  which  lies  between  the 
Western  Ghats  mountains  and  the 
Arabian  sea,  and  extends  from  Bombay 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula, is  liable  to  drought  from  un- 
equal distribution  or  local  failures  of 
the  monsoon.  In  many  localities  of  the 
endangered  territory,  especially  in  the 
central  provinces  and  immediately 
north  of  them,  wells,  tanks,  reservoirs 
and  canals  are  maintained  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  both  at  public  and  private 
ex]3ense,  to  store  water  against  the  cer- 
tain hour  of  need. 

"Extending  from  eight  degrees  to 
thirty-five  degrees  north  latitude,  a 
range  corresponding  to  those  latitudes 
that  lie  between  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the 
southern  boundary  of  Tennessee,  the 
vast  plains  of  India  are  favorpd  with 
a  climatic  range  adapted  to  all  the 
products  of  tropic  and  temperate 
zones.  Fortunately,  too,  for  the  some- 
limes  urgent  domestic  needs  of  the 
people,  two  and  even  three  crops  of 
some  food  products,  though  not  always 
from  the  same  soil,  may  be  j)i'oduced 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  'Wlieat 
is  cultivated  in  all  the  province,s  of 
India,  but  by  far  the  larger  quantity  is 
produced  in  the  northern  half.  Cotton 
is  likewise  produced  throughout  the 
entire  countrj-,  but  nearlj'  two  thirds 
of  the  crop  comes  from  the  southern 
half  of  the  dei^endency.  Corn  is  the 
staple  food  of  a  considerable  i^art  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tracts  affected 
by  famine  this  year.  Tiice  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  is  produced  in 
Burma,  Madras  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Bengal  far  in  excess  of  the  aggregate 
consumptive  needs  of  those  provinces. 
Millet  is  a  favorite  product  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  said  to  contribute  to  the 
staple  food  of  a  larger  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India  than  does  any 
other  cereal.  Flax  is  raised  in  export- 
able quantities;  from  eighty  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  is  produced 
in  the  territorj"^  comprising  the  north- 
west provinces,  the  central  provinces 
and  Bengal.  Coffee,  tea,  tobacco  and 
sugar  are  produced;  the  fibrous  plants, 
hemp  and  jute;  and,  in  short,  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  products  adaptable 
to  the  uses  of  commerce  as  well  as  to 
the  domestic  needs  of  the  people." 

ON  THE  day  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Boer  commission  in  New  York 
Chairman  Fischer  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "If  we  cannot  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  espouse  our  cause,  we  shall  try 
to  arouse  the  people,  and  they  will  com- 
pel the  government  to  recognize  us  in 
that  way."  Any  envoy  to  the  United 
States  who  begins  the  work  of  his  mis- 
sion with  such  a  threat  can  hardly 
have  hopes  of  becoming  a  successful 
diplomatist.  History  has  a  parallel  to 
this  scheme  of  comijelling  our  govern- 


ment to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
foreigners  bj''  a  resort  to  popular  agita- 
tion. 

<^ 

In  1793  Charles  Edmond  Genet,  minis- 
ter from  France,  arrived  in  this  country 
on  a  special  mission.  Everywhere  he 
went  he  was  most  cordiallj'  welcomed 
by  the  people,  whose  sympathies  were 
almost  unanimouslj'^  with  their  ally  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Genet  endeav- 
ored to  get  President  Washington  to 
abandon  his  attitude  of  neutrality  and 
join  France  in  her  war  against  England, 
but  in  vain.  Encouraged,  however,  by 
formal  receptions  and  popular  demon- 
,  strations  of  approval  of  France's 
cause,  he  appealed  to  the  people, 
and  sought  through  them  to  compel 
Washington  to  do  his  will.  He  main- 
tained that  this  country  was  in  duty 
bound  to  aid  France  against  England, 
in  return  for  the  necessary  aid 
France  had  given  in  establishing  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  He 
denounced  the  Washington  administra- 
tion for  lack  of  sj-mpathy  with  a 
young  "sister"  republic.  But  all  in 
vain.  Washington  promptly  demanded 
and  obtained  Genet's  recall  as  minister; 
and  the  American  people,  much  as  they 
sympathized  with  France,  resented  his 
imj)ertinent  efforts  to  dictate  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  government. 

"The  Boer  commissioners,"  says  the 
Boston  "Herald,"  "come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  American 
people,  acting  through  our  national 
government,  to  interfere  in  their  behalf, 
and  thus  bring  to  a  close  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  certainly  without  loss  to 
them  of  independence,  and  possibly 
without  territorial  and  other  losses. 
These  commissioners  have  visited  in 
person  or  hy  proxy  practically  all  of  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe,  and  have 
made  their  petition  in  vain.  If  they 
could  have  succeeded  in  moving  the 
German  Emperor,  the  Czar  of  Eussia  or 
the  French  republic  to  act  in  their  be- 
half thej^  would  not  have  considered  it 
necessarj'  to  make  this  long  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  to  present  their  petition  to 
us  in  person. 

"It  is  a  noteworthy  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  regarded 
in  Europe  that  those  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg  who 
are  strongly  favorable  to  the  Boers, 
and  distinctly  hostile  to  the  English, 
are  constantly  insisting  that  the  Amer- 
icans are  the  proper  people  to  interfere 
in  this  matter,  and  that  bj^  abstaining 
we  are  not  doing  our  duty  to  humanity, 
or  pla3'ing  the  role  in  the  world  which 
destiny  intended  us  to  take  up  and 
carry  forward  as  the  avowed  champion 
of  oppressed  nationalities.  If  these 
statements  were  sincere  they  might  be 
considered  decidedly  flattering,  but  un- 
fortiinately  on  the  basis  named  thej' 
are  open  to  grave  doubts.  The  Ger- 
mans, French,  Italians  and  Russians  are 
well  aware  that  intervention  in  the 
manner  they  propose  means  war  with 
England,  and  would  in  their  cases  im- 
ply a  loss  of  trade  and  a  serious  risk  if 
they  attempted  to  put  their  wishes  into 
action.  Like  the  monkej''  in  the  fable, 
they  would  much  prefer  to  have  their 
purposes  served  by  the  cat's-paw  of  an- 
other, and  they  look  upon  our  people, 
who,  they  believe,  with  some  reason, 
are  given  to  spontaneous  and  bump- 
tious action,  as  being  well  calculated  to 
afford  them  this  fun  and  profit  with- 
out the  least  expense  to  themselves. 

"Undoubtedly  the  Boer  commission- 
ers have  been  advised  to  come  to  the 
United  States  by  these  shrewd  Euro- 
pean diplomatists,  and  have  been  told 
that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  there 
is  a  great  nation  which  has  shown  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  be  guided  rather  by  its  heart 
than  its  head,  and  to  rush  into  adven- 
tures without  taking  the  least  trouble 
to  forecast  the  probable  outcome  of 
such  enterprises.  In  reality,  based 
upon  the  grounds  on  which  European 
diplomacy  rests,  there  js  no  nation 
which  would  have  so  much  to  lose  by  a 
proceeding  of  this  kind  as  our  own. 

"We  have  said  that  we  would  not  per- 
mit European  powers  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  western  continent. 
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But  we  cannot  course  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hound,  and  any  at- 
tempt at  interference  by  us  in  the 
affairs  of  South  Africa  would  be  simply 
an  invitation  to  the  continental  powers 
of  Europe  to  interfere  whenever  they 
pleased  in  the  affairs  of  Central  and 
South  America.  Nothing  would  please 
the  shrewd  diplomatists  of  continental 
Europe  better  than  to  have  England 
and  the  United  States  involved  in  a  war 
which  not  only  represented  the  ignor- 
ing on  our  part  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
but  which,  by  greatly  weakening  the 
two  great  Anglo-Saxon  powers,  would 
throw  open  the  western  hemisphere  to 
the  eager  exploitation  of  the  govern- 
ments of  continental  Europe." 

>»  )  t  «< 

COMPLYING  with  a  House  resolution 
requesting  information  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  Sec- 
retary Gage  sent  to  the  Speaker  a 
statement  showing  the  quantities  and 
kinds  of  ingredients  used  in  that  prod- 
uct in  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  1,  1900.  One  of  the 
tables  reads  as  follows: 


MATERIALS 

POUNDS 

PER  CT. 

31,297,251 

34.27 

Oleo-oil   

24,491,769 

26.82 

4.337,514 

4.77 

486,310 

.53 

148,970 

.16 

110,164 

.12 

8,963 

.01 

5,890 

.007 

Glucose   

2,550 

.003 

Milk  

14,200,376 

15.55 

Salt   

6,773,670 

7.42 

Butter-oil  

  4,342,904 

4.76 

Butter  

1,568,319 

1.72 

3,527,410 

3.86 

Totals   

91,322,260 

100.00 

Over  one  third  of  the  oleo  product  as 
shown  by  the  internal  revenue  figures 
is  "neutral."  Neutral  is  a  harmless 
word,  meaning  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  In  the  oleo  business  it  is 
an  elastic  term  used  to  hide  the  real 
character  of  the  stuff  that  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  product.  Sometimes 
it  is  one  thing,  sometimes  another,  ^ 
For  practical  purposes,  however,  "heii- 
tral  lard"  may  be  defined  as  "deviled" 
hog-grease;  that  is,  anj'  kind  of  cheap 
hog-fat,  no  matter  how  clean  or  un- 
clean, whether  from  sound  or  diseased 
animals,  put  through  a  refining  process 
and  turned  into  stuff  resembling  de- 
odorized vaseline. 

Commenting  on  the  vigorous  opposi- 
tion in  the  House  to  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  which  brought  forth  the  in- 
formation given  above,  "Chicago  Pro- 
duce" says: 

"The  reasons  for  a  desire  to  hide  the 
character  and  quantity  of  ingredients 
of  oleomargarine  are  twofold: 

"First,  the  oleomargarine  manufactur- 
ers have  been  misrepresenting  the  facts 
to  all  producers  of  these  ingredients. 
The  cattle  people  are  told  that  their 
product  is  principally  used  in  shape  of 
beef -fat;  the  hog  pieople  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  oleomargarine 
is  lard,  while  the  cotton-seed  oil  makers 
are  advised  that  the  most  important 
ingredient  of  oleomargarine  is  this 
vegetable  oil.  Hence,  each  of  these  in- 
terests has  been  brought  to  Congress  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Grout  bill. 

"Second,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
oleomargarine  is  not  the  wholesome, 
nutritious  and  digestible  article  of  food 
that  it  is  claimed  to  be.  The  New  York  j 
authorities  found  from  nine  to  eleven  ■ 
per  cent  of  paraffin  in  several  lots  M 
they  analyzed.  Paraifin  is  an  abso-  W 
lutely  indigestible  petroleum  product. 
The  editor  of  'Chicago  Dairy  Produce' 
has  ascertained  that  a  large  quantity 
of  stearin  is  used  in  the  cheaper  goods 
where  a  great  deal  of  cotton-seed  oil 
is  employed;  in  order  to  give  the  mix- 
ture the  body  that  is  necessary.  Stear- 
in is  the  hardest  fat  in  the  beef  after 
all  the  soft  oils  have  been  squeezed 
out.  It  is  the  stuff  tallow  candles  are 
made  of,  and  its  melting  temperature 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  degrees, 
which  is  sixty-four  degrees  above  the 
temperature  of  the  stomach.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  either  alcohol  or  ether 
unless  they  are  brought  up  to  the  boil- 
ing-point. It  is  generally  used,  as 
abcrve  stated,  for  the  production  of  tal- 
low candles." 


The  Belgrians 


The  Belgian  hares  have 


gotten  me  into  a  pickle. 
My  reference  to  them,  in  issue  of  May 
1st,  seems  to  have  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  number 
of  readers,  and  I  have  received  and  am 
receiving  in  every  mail  numerous  let- 
ters asking  for  addresses  of  breeders 
and  for  prices  on  stock  which  I  may 
have  to  sell,  etc.  It  is  quite  a  task  for 
me  to  reply  to  all  these  inquiries,  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  profes- 
sional breeder  of  these  interesting 
animals,  but  grow  them  only  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  my  table  with  an 
excellent  kind  of  meat,  and  cheaply, 
too.  I  do  not  make  a  business  of  sell- 
ing breeding  stock;  besides,  I  notice 
that  almost  all  rural  papers  nowadays 
not  onljr  speak  occasionally  of  these 
rabbits,  but  also  carry  a  good  supply 
of  the  advertisements  of  breeders.  I 
see  it  stated  that  Belgian-hare  skins 
(which  are  tough  enough  for  whip- 
lashes, and  not  tender  like  wild-rabbit 
skins)  are  now  being'  used  for  imitation 
sealskin.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  the 
skins  can  be  sold  even  for  a  moderate 
price,  it  would  add  that  much  to  the 
value  of  the  animal,  and  to  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  their  propagation. 
I  do  not  know  how  true  the  statement 
is,  but  hope  that  it  is  founded  on  fact. 


Sbipping^-boxes 


My  indignation  has 


often  been  aroused  by 
the  excessive  rates  which  I  had  to  pay 
to  the  express  companies  for  forward- 
ing packages  containing'  egg's  for  hatch- 
ing, rabbits  or  other  live  animals,  etc. 
For  long  distances  these  rates  are  often 
prohibitive.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  shipped 
a  pair  of  rabbits  to  Tennessee,  and  al- 
though the  animals  were  not  full- 
grown,  weighing  scarcely  eight  pounds 
together,  and  the  box  was  made  very 
liglit,  I  had  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  over  $3  express  charges.  I  shall  bless 
the  day  when  Uncle  Sam  will  take  a 
hand  in  the  business,  and  give  us  a 
cheap  parcel  post,  thus  freeing  us  from 
the  murderous  grif)  of  these  transpor- 


Shipping-box 

tation  monopolies.  Sooner  or  later 
this  will  happen.  In  the  meantime  I 
shall  avoid  long-distance  shipments  so 
far  as  I  can,  and  when  I  must  ship, 
reduce  size  of  package  as  much  as  can 
be  done,  fii'st  by  shipping  younger  and 
therefore  smaller  animals,  and  then  by 
the  selection  of  lightest  packages.  Just 
at  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of 
shipping  Belgians  is  being  done.  In 
the  comparatively  few  instances  that  I 
have  been  shipping  rabbits,  pigeons,, 
etc.,  I  have  made  use  of  a  light  box,  the 
upper  corners  of  which  had  been  cut 
away  and  the  cover  replaced  by  light 
slats.  The  illustration  makes  this 
plain.  To  have  the  boxes  especially 
light  I  prefer  to  make  them  of  white 
cedar  or  linden,  of  course  well  sea- 
soned. Common  store-boxes,  however, 
may  be  fitted  up  in  this  way,  and  come 
handy  for  shipping  small  animals. 


soil  as  soon  as  it  can  be  gotten  there. 
Our  privy  is  near  the  barn,  hidden  be- 
hind some  evergreens.  It  is  entered  by 
ascending  several  steps.  This  leaves 
an  open  space  below,  into  which  we 
throw  loose  earth.  The  contents  are 
shoveled  intq  a  box,  which  is  dragged 
to  the  manure-pit,  the  contents  emptied 
and  well  covered  with  straw  and  other 
litter,  so  that  the  cattle  cannot  come  in 
contact  with  it.  Some  would  doubtless 
prefer  to  handle  the  ashes  and  chicken 
droppings  separately,  to  be  applied  to 
the  hill.  For  me  that  would  mean 
more  work  and  extra  expense.  I  pre- 
fer to  let  them  grow  clover,  and  turn- 
ing that  under  get  better  results  than 
by  hill-manuring."  Dr.  GofE's  way  is 
good  and  safe.  I  have  a  tight  box  on 
a  wheelbarrow  which  is  used  as  a  re- 
ceiver, and  partially  filled  with  dry  soil, 
muck,  road  dust  or  sifted  coal  ashes, 
and  emptied  at  least  once  a  week  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  once  in  two  or 
four  weeks  during  the  winte™  The 
liquids  should  not  be  allowed  to  soak 
into  the  ground,  especially  if  the  privy 
is  not  far  from  the  well.  But  it  is  not 
easy  always  to  spread  this  stuff  evenly 
over  a  field,  iinless  dry  absorbents  have 
been  used  very  freely.  The  best  way  to 
dispose  of  it  is  the  one  given  by  Dr.  Goff. 
Horse  manure  is  best  for  the  purpose. 
The  mixture  will  soon  lose  its  offen- 
siveness  and  become  easily  manageable. 
It  will  make  an  all  the  better  and  more 
evenly  balanced  manure  if  some  super- 
phosphate and  some  kainit  are  added 
to  it. 

*  *  * 


The  Privy  Vault 


With  the  beginning  of 


warmer  weather  fhe 
privy  vault  will  again  need  close  atten- 
tion. My  friend  Dr.  Goff,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes  in  an  Eastern  paper  as 
follows:  "The  privy  is  on  many  farms 
and  in  village  houses  an  abomination 
of  abominations.  The  privy  pit  should 
everywhere  be  abolished.  It  poisons' 
air  and  water.  It  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  typhoid  fever  on  farms.  The 
proper  place  for  animal  waste  is  in  the 


as  farmers  keep  theirs;  namely,  give' 
their  fowls  practically  unlimited  range 
and  only  ordinarily  good  care.  The  hen 
that  has  to  "scratch  for  a  living"  usu- 
ally lays  eggs  that  are  just  right  for 
hatching,  and  her  chicks  will  be  strong 
and  healthy.  In  a  general  way  I  keep 
my  Langshans  on  the  same  principal 
that  I  keep  Belgian  hares;  namely,  for 
practical  purposes,  not  for  fancy 
points.  Neighbors  often  come  to  me 
for  "eggs  for  hatching."  In  fact,  I 
often  have  to  buy  the  eggs  wanted  for 
table  use,  as  my  own  are  all  wanted 
for  setting.  But  it  seems  to  me  rather 
unreasonable  in  people  to  expect  me  to 
trade  eggs  with  them,  egg  for  egg,  as 
many  do.  While  in  New  Jersey  I  used 
to  sell  my  Langshan  eggs  to  neighbors 
at  iifty  cents  a  setting  of  thirteen,  and 
at  this  rate  I  have  often  bought  them 
in  large  quantities  from  some  of  my 
old  neighbors,  who  keep  their  flocks 
pure  and  up  to  the  standard.  In  short, 
these  eggs  are  worth  more  than  com- 
mon scrub  eggs;  but  when  I  ask  more 
than  market  price  some  people  think  I 
am  trying  to  get  the  better  of  them. 
This  is  also  frequently  the  case  with 
people  who  want  to  buj"^  a  good  rooster. 
I  have  to  pay  $3  to  $5  for  a  reasonably 
good  bird.  Some  people  expect  to  buy 
one  of  a  neighbor  at  six  or  seven  cents 
a  pound.  Altogether  I  believe  that 
both  the  fancy  breeders  and  the  people 
who  wish  to  improve  their  farm  stock 
have  yet  much  to  learn  about  "eggs  for 
hatching"  and  such  things.  ^ 

T.  GeeineB: 


The  Flea-heetle 


A  lady  reader,  Mrs.  F. 
S.,  of  Washington,  asks 
what  to  do  for  the  little  black  flea- 
beetle  which  eats  up  or  punctures  her 
tomato  and  potato  tops,  turnip-leaves, 
etc.  There  are  two  things  which  these 
little  jumping- jacks  do  not  like;  name- 
ly, tobacco-dust  and  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. The  application  of  either  will 
usually  drive  them,  or  at  least  the 
great  majority  of  them,  away  from  the 
treated  plants.  If  the  beetles  are  left 
to  work  on  the  plants  they  will  surely 
injure  the  plants'  vitality,  and  make 
them  especially  subject  to  the  early 
blight.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  always  spray  the  potato-vines  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  (of  course,  with 
some  arsenical  poison  added).  Egg- 
plants are  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  flea-beetles,  and  blight  after- 
ward, and  I  never  fail  to  keep  the 
plants  well  covered  -with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  almost  the  entire  season. 


Buying  Eggrs 
for  Hatching 


This  spring  I  heard  of 
the  "Blue  Langshan," 
and  being  anxious  to 
see  what  the  breed  looks  like,  sent  to 
Connecticut  for  a  setting  (fifteen  eggs), 
paying  therefor  $3,  besides  $1  express 
charges.  I  put  five  of  my  Black  Lang- 
shan eggs  with  them  and  set  them  un- 
der two  hens.  Out  of  the  lot  I  got 
three  blacks  and  two  blues;  but  one  of 
the  latter  was  weak  at  its  birth,  and 
has  since  died.  So  I  got  one  little 
chick  for  my  $4  and  my  trouble.  What 
seems  to  be  wrong  with  these  high- 
grade  eggs  sent  out  by  our  fancy  breed- 
ers? Simply  this,  that  the  fanciers  keep 
their  flocks  in  confinement,  in  idleness, 
and  by  far  too  well  fed.  This  treat- 
ment makes  weak  offsprings.  The  eggs 
will  not  hatch,  being  entirely  unfertile, 
or  the  chick  in  them  will  not  have 
vitality  enough  to  come  to  full  devel- 
opment. As  long'  as  fancy  fowls  are 
kept  in  small  inclosures  and  coddled 
and  pampered  such  "eggs  for  hatch- 
ing" will  hatch  poorly  and  give  little 
satisfaction.  A  person  might  better 
spend  $10  or  more  for  a  good  trio  of 
the  desired  breed  than  pay  at  the  rate 
of  $2  or  more  for  "eggs  for  hatching." 
You  can  establish  a  flock  much  more 
quickly  and  more  cheaply  in  this  way. 
Yet  I  have  frequently  sent  to  other 
states  for  Black  Langshan  eggs,  buying 
them  in  fifty  or  one  hundred  lots,  and 
had  good  success  in  hatching  and  rear- 
ing the  chicks.  But  the  parties  who 
furnished  me  these  eggs  are  people  who 
keep  only  one  breed,  and  manage  this 


The  Garden 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Just  at  this  time  the  gar- 
den is  very  apt  to  be  neg- 
lected, owing  to  the  multitude  of  jobs 
that  are  crowding  upon  us.  It  will  pay 
us  well  to  put  a  man  in  the  field  and 
give  the  garden  a  thorough  going  over. 
It  will  not  pay  to  give  the  job  to  a  boy, 
or  to  a  man  that  detests  such  work. 
I  have  done  that  and  absolutely  thrown 
away  the  amount  paid  for  the  work — 
if  work  it  could  be  terrned.  By  far  the 
best  plan  is  to  tackle  the  job  ourselves 
and  do  thorough  work,  then  it  will  not 
need  doing  over  again  in  three  or  four 
days.  What  to  do  with  a  sti-awberry- 
bed  when  the  last  of  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered is  a  puzzle  to  many.  If  the  bed  is 
a  large  one  I  would  give  it  a  good  har- 
rowing the  first  thing,  and  clear  of¥  all 
the  leaves  and  mulch,  then  with  a  plow 
run  between  the  rows — which  should 
be  not  less  than  four  feet  apart — and 
turn  two  furrows  together,  leaving  a 
strip  where  the  rows  are  twelve  to  six- 
teen inches  wide,  then  harrow  them 
down  by  first  going  straight  along  the 
rows,  then  diagonally  across  them. 
This  will  leave  the  patch  in  good  con- 
dition, the  surface  mellow  and  fine,  and 
sufficient  plants  to  make  runners 
enough  to  foi-m  a  good  stand  before 
winter.  I  have  seen  beds  worked  over 
in  this  manner,  and  not  touched  again 
during  the  season,  make  matted 
rows  that  were  nearly  perfect,  and 
yield  an  immense  crop  the  following 
year.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  will 
"be  necessary  to  go  over  them  with  the 
hoe  once  or  twice,  to  cut  out  the  large 
weeds  that  are  sure  to  spring  up  here 
and  there.  If  the  patch  is  a  small  one 
it  should  be  mowed,  raked  clean  and 
spaded  up.  Almost  any  sort  of  a  work- 
man can  do  this. 


Bugs  and 
Worms 


All  of  the.  bug,  worm  and 
beetle  enemies  of  the  farm- 


er are  now  at  work  with 
a  full  head  of  steam  on,  and  we  will 
have  to  battle  early  and  late  if  we  de- 
sire to  overcome  them.  Poisons  and 
kerosene  are  the  best  \yeapons  for  us 
to  employ.  For  potato-beetles  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  London  purple 
or  Paris  green.  Both  of  these  articles 
are  adulterated  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  correct  formula  is  impossible.  I 
place  a  small  quantity  in  a  cup  and 
moisten  it  with  cold  water  exactly  as 
flour  is  moistened  for  wall-paper  paste. 
When  moistened  in  this  way  it  readily 
mixes  with  water  instead  of  floating  on 
the  surface,  as  it  does  when  thrown  dry 
into  a  pail.  I  test  it  by  putting  one 
teaspoonful  in  a  bucketful  of  water 
and  spraying  a  row  of  plants.  If  the 
larvae  are  killed  I  iise  it  that  strength. 
If  they  are  not  destroyed  within  twenty- 
four  hours  I  double  the  quantity  used. 
The  best  apparatus  for  spraying  potato* 


vines,  or  in  fact  any  plant  or  bush  not 
higher  than  one's  head,  is  the  little  tin 
sprayers  to  be  obtained  at  almost  any 
hardware  or  seed  store.  They  blow  the 
material  on  the  plants  ii)  a  fine  spray, 
and  a  small  (iiuintily  ol'  tlie  liquid  will 
cover  a  great  deal  of  sar'fuee,  while  one 
can  spray  a  large  patch  in  a  day  with 
very  little  labor. 

*  *  * 

For  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
worm,  and  also  for  all  worms  that  eat 
the  leaves  of  roses  and  other  shrubs,  I 
use  hellebore,  about  one  ounce  to  three 
gallons  of  water,  spraying  it  on  same 
as  Paris  green  is  sprayed  on  potato- 
plants.  Hellebore  is  poisonous,  but 
not  so  dangerous  as  Paris  green  or 
London  purple.  For  spraying  apple- 
trees  for  the  codling-moth  and  other 
like  pests  I  use  the  new  arsenical 
poison  discovered  by  Professor  Kedzie, 
of  Michigan.  It  is  composed  of  white 
arsenic  anil  sal-soda,  and  is  far  more 
effective  than  Paris  green  or  London 
purple,  while  costing  much  less.  It  is 
made  as  follows:  Take  one  pound  of 
white  arsenic  and  four  pounds  of 
lump  sal-soda.  Put  both  in  an  old 
cooking-vessel,  pour  over  them  one  gal- 
lon of  hot  water,  and  place  on  the  stove 
and  boil  about  fifteen  minutes.  This 
will  dissolve  the  tv^'o  and  form  a  clear 
liquid.  Cool  it  a  little,  pour  into  a 
jug,  and  label  "jjoison,"  and  hang  it 
high  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one  likely 
to  sample  it.  Take  a  little  less  than  a 
pint  of  this  stuff  for  each  forty-gallon 
barrel  of  water,  and  stir  well.  For  each 
barrel  of  water  slake  one  pound  of  lime 
in  a  little  \yater;  when  slaked  add  a 
half  gallon  more  water,  strain  it 
through  a  coarse  cloth — a  piece  of 
gunny-sack  will  do — and  pour  the  liquid 
into  the  barrel  of  jjoisoned  water,  and 
stir  thoroughly.  The  lime  prevents  the 
arsenic  from  injuring  the  leaves  of  the 
more  tender  varieties  of  apples,  and  it 
also  shows  which  trees  have  been 
sprayed  and  whether  the  job  was 
thoroughly  done.  I  have  had  better 
success  in  combating  insects  injurious 
to  the  axDf)le  with  this  mixture  than 
with  any  other,  and  when  applying  do 
not  fear  that  I  am  wasting  time,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  Paris  green 
or  London  purple  is  used. 


Spraying 
the  Orchard 


Hundreds  of  people  who 
own   small  orchards 


would  like  to  spray  their 
trees,  but  are  deterred  therefrom  by  the 
cost  of  a  spraying  outfit  usually  recom- 
mended by  writers.  For  spraying  a 
few  trees  all  the  outfit  that  is  necessary 
is  a  barrel  to  mix  the  poison  in,  and  a 
small  sled.  One  made  of  two  planks 
four  feet  long  will  do.  Lay  them  side 
by  side  and  fasten  them  securely  to- 
gether by  means  of  strips  of  board 
nailed  across  them.  Chip  off  the  under 
side  of  the  front  edges,  set  the  barrel 
on  it,  mix  the  spraying  materials,'  and 
with  one  horse  draw  it  into  the  orchard 
and  wherever  needed.  A  good  spray- 
pump  for  a  few  trees  does  not  cost 
much;  a  piece  of  half -inch  rubber  hose 
about  eight  feet  long,  having  the  spray- 
ing end  attached  to  a  light  stick  the 
same  length,  will  raise  the  nozzle  high 
enough  to  spray  most  trees.  If  the 
trees  are  very  large,  one  can  climb  into 
them,  draw  up  a  bucketful  of  mixture, 
set  it  firmly  among'  the  branches  and 
send  the  spray  over  the  entire  tree. 


'    Poultry  Pests  ^^^8'^" 
an  active  warfare  against 

the  pests  that  infest  the  poultry-house 
and  coop)s.  The  nest-bug  and  red  mite 
are  the  worst  pests.  Cleaning  out  the 
nests  and  thoroughly  spraying  them 
with  kerosene  or  kerosene  emulsion 
about  every  ten  days  will  keep  these 
two  pests  checked.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  spray  the  entire  interior 
of  house  and  coops  at  the  same  time, 
and  especially  the  perches.  If  spraying- 
does  not  seem  to  be  elfective  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  not  well  done.  Particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  all  cracks 
and  chinks,  for  tliere  is  where  the  pests 
hide.  Drive  the  kerosene  into  them 
with  all  the  forc(>  at  yovir  command. 
Unless  these  pests  are  kept  in  subjec- 
tion tliey  will  overrun  the  entire 
premises,  and  not  only  kill  young 
chicks  and  stop  the  prodiiction  of  eggs, 
but  make  it  mighty  uncomfortable  for 
the  farmer  and  his  family. 

Fred  Gkundy. 
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OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

A Manual  of  Farming. — Farming 
is  a  broader  business  than  many 
people  realize.  Thej'  seem  to 
think  that  some  one  should  be 
able  to  tell  them  just  what  to  do  under 
all  circumstances.  A  few  of  our  farm 
writers  are  catering  to  this  demand  by 
undertaking  to  give  absolute  directions 
for  building  up  a  soil  they  have  never 
seen,  and  fpr  cropping  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  will  not  do.  Success 
will  depend  upon  too  many  factors  un- 
known to  the  stranger.  The  one  who 
goes  into  partnership  with  Nature  to 
secure  a  livelihood  from  the  soil  cannot 
depend  upon  any  eut-and-dried  rules 
for  his  guidance.  His  course  each  day 
must  depend  upon  prevailing  condi- 
tions that  cannot  well  be  foreseen 
even  by  the  most  experienced,  and  that 
are  wholly  without  the  vision  of  the 
man  who  has  not  had  local  experience. 
The  province  of  the  farm  paper  and 
farmers'  institute  is  to  discuss  general 
laws  of  Nature,  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
great  field  of  study,  to  fill  us  with  an 
enthusiastic  desire  to  master  our  local 
conditions,  to  present  the  known 
truths  of  general  application,  and  then 
to  show  how  some  individuals  are  mak- 
ing use  of  these  ti'uths  and  the  knowl- 
edge they  gain  from  the  study  of  their 
soils  and  crops  to  make  money.  The 
farmer  gets  hold  of  the  underlying 
laws  of  growth,  he  sifts  the  experiences 
of  others,  and  then  he  reasons  out  the 
best  method  for  himself.  The  more  he 
knows  of  Nature's  laws,  and  the  more 
he  studies  others'  experiences,  the  bet- 
ter equipped  is  he  for  modifying  his 
practice  so  as  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. But  to  be  a  machine,  to  imitate 
another  without  considering  differ- 
ences in  conditions,  to  follow  fixed 
rules  without  modification,  to  ask  for 
a  manual  of  farming — it  is  folly. 

*  *  * 

Eemoyixq  Both  Crops  of  Cloveb. — 
The  question  is  often  asked,  "Is  it 
good  farming  to  cut  both  crops  of  our 
common  red  clover,  one  for  hay  and 
one  for  seed  ?  What  does  the  land  gain 
from  a  clover  crop  handled  in  this 
way?"  I  believe  that  it  always  pays  to 
cut  the  first  crop  of  clover  for  hay  if 
one  has  stock  to  be  fed  and  saves  the 
manure.  If  the  hay  is  made  as  early  as 
it  should  be  there  is  a  much  heavier 
second  growth  than  there  would  be  if 
the  first  crop  were  left  uncut,  and  the 
belief  is  that  the  root  growth  of  the 
plant  is  stimulated  in  this  way.  The 
plant  lives  for  reproduction,  and  puts 
forth  its  best  effort  to  make  a  full  crop 
of  seed  to  insure  reproduction.  It  is 
good  farming  to  take  off  the  first  crop 
of  clover  for  hay  if  the  fertility  left 
from  feeding  goes  back  to  some  soil  on 
the  farm.  The  feeding  value  of  a  ton 
of  clover  is  a  big  item,  and  a  large  part 
of  this  is  clear  profit.  The  second  crop 
contains  the  seed.  If  there  is  enough  net 
cash  to  be  gotten  from  it  to  pay  for 
restoring  to  the  field  all  the  fertility 
removed,  and  also  the  organic  matter 
if  the  soil  needs  it,  and  if  the  owner  of 
the  field  will  do  this  and  not  let  the 
soil  suffer  by  reason  of  making  the 
second  crop  of  clover  a  cash  crop,  then 
it  is  a  plain  business  proposition.  For 
a  limited  term  of  j'ears  land  is  made 
more  productive  by  a  clover  crop,  even 
when  both  crops  are  sold  off  the  farm, 
but  the  drafts  made  by  the  clovei;  are 
heavy,  and  eventually  the  soil  is  im- 
poverished by  such  a  course.  Most 
land  needs  organic  material,  and  this 
is  not  returned  satisfactorily  in  the 
halm  of  the  second  crop.  Wliere  land 
is  under  a  short  clover  rotation,  and 
clover  is  the  chief  dependence  for  fer- 
tility, all  except  the  hay  crop  should 
go  back  to  the  soil  if  one  would  main- 
tain fertility,  and  the  manure  from  the 
hay  should  go  back  without  any  need- 
less waste.  If  clover  is  intended  as  a 
fertilizing  crop  it  cannot  be  used  at 
the  same  time  as  a  cash  crop  without 
future  disappointment.  It  is  usually 
safest  and  best  to  be  liberal  with  the 

soil  that  feeds  us. 

*  »  *■ 

OtJR  Corn  Crop. — While  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  corn  are  grown 
for  market,  the  greater  part  of  the 
corn  crop  is  produced  by  those  who 


have  a  comparatively  small  acreage 
and  want  the  most  feeding  value  for 
the  farm  stock.  Such  farmers  are 
learning  to  put  a  high  value  upon  the 
fodder,  and  the  varieties  of  corn  and 
methods  of  planting  that  are  best  for 
the  extensive  grower  that  markets  his 
grain  are  not  always  the  best  for  one 
who  needs  the  fodder  as  well  as  the 
grain.  The  latter  is  leai-uing  that  the 
variety  making  the  heaviest  stalk  and 
biggest  ear  is  not  the  one  that  suits 
him  best.  Some  of  the  smaller  vari- 
eties make  about  as  much  grain  because 
the  number  of  stalks  to  the  acre  can  be 
increased  somewliat,  and  while  the  ex- 
pense of  husking  is  slightly  greater,  the 
extra  feeding  value  of  the  fodder  more 
than  compensates.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  easy  to  lose  money  by  going  to  any 
extreme  along  this  line,  but  within  cer- 
tain bounds  the  smaller  varietj',  with  a 
fourth  more  stalks  an  acre,  will  pro- 
duce about  as  much  grain  and  much 
more  total  feeding  value  an  acre  for 
the  man  who  cares  for  his  fodder  as  he 
would  for  hay  or  other  valuable  feed. 

Many  feeders  have  a  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  yellow  color  in  corn  that 
is  not  borne  out  by  careful  exper- 
iments. Some  varieties  of  yellow  corn 
are  richer  than  some  varieties  of  white 
corn,  and  similarly,  some  varieties  of 
white  corn  are  richer  than  some  vari- 
eties of  yellow.  Tests  show  that  color 
is  no  index  of  feeding  value.  This  is 
one  of  the  facts  that  can  be  definitely 
ascertained  by  our  scientists.  Variety 
and  soil  fix  the  feeding  value,  and  the 
color  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Corn  uses  a  vast  amoimt  of  water  in 
its  growth,  and  rather  late  surface 
cultivation  is  pretty  sure  to  pay,  both 
because  it  helps  to  hold  moisture  and 
because  it  prevents  weed  growth.  A 
weed  could  be  spared  what  plant-food 
it  takes,  probably,  in  fertile  corn-land, 
but  it  cannot  be  spared  the  water  it 
wants  and  will  take  if  left  standing. 
Every  weed  pumps  water  into  the  air. 

DaVid. 

WHEELBARROW  GATE 

What  an  unsightly  thing  about  a 
farm  is  a  big  gate  that  is  hardly  ever 
closed.  No  matter  how  heavy,  a  gate 
with  wheel  attached,  as  plainlj^  shown 


hardy,  healthy  young  Merino  sheep. 
He  selected  these  because,  as  he  knew, 
they  were  hard  workers  and  could 
make  a  living  on  any  pasture  that 
could  keep  a  goat  or  rabbit — a  woods 
pasture.  The  feed  supply  was  wild 
rough  grasses,  weeds,  buds  and  sprouts 
of  oak,  hickorj^  sassafras  and  hazel — 
wild  stuff"  that  he  knew  sheep  were 
fond  of  nibbling,  and  such  stuff' as  the 
eye  of  a  sheepman  and  sheep  only 
would  see.  The  first  year,  with  some 
grain  to  supplement  the  pasture, 
proved  a  notable  success.  A  good  clip 
of  wool,  a  crop  of  strong,  hearty  lambs 
made  his  heart  rejoice,  and  he  took 
courage  and  went  ahead. 

I  omitted  to  say  the  forty  acres  were 
well  fenced,  and  blue-grass  was  en- 
couraged, and  brush  and  briers  were 
discouraged  with  ax,  scythe  and  the 
sharp  teeth  of  the  sheep.  Grass — 
mixed  sorts — and  white-clover  seeds 
were  sowed  everywhere  and  results 
noted. 

Another  piece  of  land  was  bought 
and  some  more  sheep  added.  The  next 
year  was  even  more  prosperous.  Wool, 
lambs  and  the  culls — aged  ewes  and 
those  that  failed  to  bring  and  raise 
lambs — were  sold.  From  the  first  all 
ram  lambs  went  to  mutton  just  as 
soon  as  they  would  sell,  and  the  ewe 
lambs  were  kept  for  breeders.  It 
was  the  rule  to  dispose  of  all  ewes  at 
four  years.  This  kept  the  flock  young 
and  vigorous.  Only  Merino  rams  were 
used,  and  these  of  the  mutton  type — 
good  shearers,  plain,  blocky,  thrifty, 
with  good  constitutions.  Size  was  not 
at  first  valuable,  from  the  fact  that 
smaller  sheep  were  the  best  workers 
and  quickest  to  mature.  The  flock  was 
a  paying  investment.  More  wood-lots 
were  bought,  fenced  and  put  under  the 
system  of  pasture-making.  Some  corn 
had  been  raised  at  first  for  winter  feed- 
ing until  blue-grass  pasture  could  be 
reserved  for  winter  only.  Then  corn 
was  bought,  which  could  be  bought 
cheaper  than  he  could  raise  it.  Blue- 
grass  and  white  clover  were  the  main 
dependence,  biit  if  at  any  time  the 
sheep  needed  corn  they  got  it. 

Some  prairie  farmers  would  not  part 
with  their  "wood-lots,"  but  would  lease 
the  land,  provided  a  gate  was  built, 
so  they  could  come  and  go  at  pleasure. 


in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is 
easy  to  move,  and  does  not  sag  or  get 
out  of  order.  W.  S.  S.  YouNQ. 


WHERE  TO  FIND  SHEEP-LANDS 

There  is  soon  to  be,  from  every  indi- 
cation, a  greater  expansion  of  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  United  States 
than  was  ever  known  before  in  our 
generation.  Enterprising  men  are  now 
looking  for  i>laces  to  establish  them- 
selves. Of  course,  everybody  is  looking 
to  the  West — a.way  ofT,  and  not  at 
home,  where  thousands  of  acres  of  thin 
lands,  poor  lands,  as  they  are  rated, 
that  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  great 
croiDS  of  corn  and  wheat  and  remain 
fertile  very  long.  But  these  lands  are 
fertile,  and  with  good  treatment  will  be 
valuable  grass  and  pasture. for  all  time. 

To-  illustrate:  Let  me  tell  of  one 
such  experiment  that  well  demon- 
strates this  proposition  here  in  Illinois. 
I  know  a  very  manly  man  who  has 
been  quietly  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  most  delightful  and  successful  shee];)- 
farm.  There  are  hundreds  of  wooded 
creeks  running  out  into  the  prairies 
say  from  one  to  three  or  four  miles 
wide.  These  lands  are  divided  into  ten 
to  forty  acre  tracts,  and  are  owned  by 
farmers  for  wood  and  timber  supplies. 
They  care  nothing  for  the  land — only 
for  this,  and  nothing  more.  Their 
value  is  of  no  importance.  Our  friend, 
with  an  eye  to  business,  began  with  a 
small  tract  and  a  small  flock  of  active, 


It  came  about  that  somebody's  tract 
would  be  surrounded  by  tracts  already 
bought  and  fenced.  They  were  willing 
to  use  gates,  provided  roads  were  not 
disturbed,  but  fenced  in  good  style; 
and  all  was  harmony  in  this  prosperous 
sheep-ranch. 

The  last  time  I  talked  with  this  de- 
lightful gentleman  he  was  using  three 
miles  up  and  down  this  little  wooded 
stream,  the  most  of  which  he  owned, 
and  all  stocked  with  sheep.  What  this 
man  did  can  be  done  thousands  of 
times  over  both  in  Illinois  and  many 
other  states.  And  why  not?  Waste 
lands  are  not  .  wasted  because  they  can- 
not grow  corn  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. R.  M.  Bell. 

DAII^Y  EXPERTS  AT  THE  INSTITUTES 

One  of  the  ex.i:)erts  at  the  New  York 
farmers'  institutes  was  G.  A.  Smith, 
dairy  instructor  at  the  New  York  ex- 
periment station.  The  following  points 
are  selected  from  notes  taken  when 
working  at  the  institutes: 

Mr.  Smith,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
"Cattle  Foods,"  said  dairymen  are 
working  under  different  conditions 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
With  the  low  price  of  butter,  made  by 
the  large  production  and  the  compe- 
tition of  oleomargarine,  there  is  no 
longer  much  profit  for  Eastern  farmers 
to  buy  Western  grain  to  feed  their 
cows,  or  in  practising  the  old  methods 
of  dairy-farming.    There  were  seventy- 


four  million  pounds  of  oleomargarine 
consumed  last  j'ear  in  the  United 
States.  This  has  taken  the  place  of  so 
much  butter  that  would  have  been  con- 
sumed if  the  oleomargarine  had  not 
been  in  the  market.  There  are  many 
dairies  where  the  income  of  a  cow  is 
not  over  $20.  Farmers  with  these 
dairies  sell  their  farm  crops  to  the 
cows  for  $10  a  cow  less  than  their 
value.  In  the  end  such  a  practice  can 
only  ruin  the  farmer.  On  manj^  farms  ■ 
in  the  milk-selling  sections  the  plan  of 
farming  is  to  buy  a  bag  of  grain,  and 
with  it  make  a  can  of  milk,  thus  mak- 
ing an  endless  chain.  The  grain  costs 
about  all  that  is  obtained  for  the  milk, 
and  there  is  little  profit  in  the  business. 
One  way  to  increase  the  profits  is  to 
grow  more  of  the  feed  on  the  farm. 
The  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  en- 
silage, hay,  etc.,  should,  of  course,  be 
all  grown  on  the  farm,  also  the  protein 
crops  to  balance  them,  so  but  little 
grain  need  be  purchased.  Oats  and 
peas,  clover  and  alfalfa  are  valuable 
crops  to  grow,  because  of  the  protein 
they  contain. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Converse,  speaking  in  the 
same  line  on  the  subject  of  "Breeding 
and  Feeding,"  said  that  much  depends 
on  the  choice  of  breeds.  Some  farmers 
having  hill  pastures  are  making  the 
mistake  of  keeping  the  larger  breeds, 
like  the  Holsteins.  Better  keep  the 
smaller  breeds,  as  the  Jerseys  and 
Ayrshires.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  the 
best-bred  sire  you  can  afford  to  buy, 
then  breed  to  yo\u-  best  cows.  When 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  cows  in  win- 
ter think  what  the  conditions  are  in 
a  day  in  June,  when  the  cows  have 
plenty  of  grass,  plenty  of  water  and 
sunshine,  then  make  the  environment 
in  winter  correspond  to  them  as  nearlj' 
as  possible.  Provide  succulent  food,  a 
balanced  ration,  warmth  and  sunshine. 

Mr.  Jared  VanWagenen,  an  expert 
butter-maker,  gave  some  points  in  but- 
ter-making, as  follows:  First,  we  want 
good,  clean  milk  that  is  not  kept  under 
conditions  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria.  Lack  of  cleanliness 
in  the  stables  and  in  the  care  of  milk 
are  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the 
bacteria  in  the  milk,  which  makes  so 
much  trouble  with  the  milk  and  its 
products.  All  milk-utensils  should  be 
scalded  before  using.  Get  the  milk 
clean,  put  it  in  clean  vessels,  and  cool  it 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Every  butter- 
maker  should  have  a  Babcock  tester,  a 
cream-separator  and  a  revolving  churn, 
either  barrel  or  box.  The  churn 
should  be  stopped  at  the  right  time,  and 
this  is  when  the  granules  are  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  wheat.  Wash  the  but- 
ter just  siiffieiently  to  get  out  the 
buttermilk,  using  plenty  of  ice  in 
summer;  but  in  the  winter  make  the 
water  as  warm  as  you  can,  and 
have  the  granules  compact.  In  salting 
the  butter  I  do  not  think  any  fixed 
rule  can  be  followed.  Sometimes  the 
butter  has  more  water  in  it  than  at 
other  times.  The  amount  of  salt 
should  vary  from  one  and  one  half 
ounces  to  three  fourths  of  an  ounce 
for  a  j)ound  of  butter,  according  to  its 
firmness.  I  advise  partly  working  the 
butter  in  the  churn,  then  finish  with 
the  butter-worker.  Butter  is  worked 
enough  when  it  breaks  readily  by 
doubling  over  when  it  is  spread  out  in 
thin  layers.  Success  in  marketing  but- 
ter will  depend  on  having  the  packages 
neat  and  tasty,  in  having  butter  of  the 
best  quality,  and  in  using  a  mark  with 
the  name  of  the  farm  on  it. 

W.  H.  Jenkins. 

DRAIN-OUTLET  KEPT  CLEAN 

Frequentlj^  it  is  necessarj^  to  place 
the  outlet  of  a  tile-drain  where  there  is 
insufficient  fall  to  insure  against  clog- 
ging of  the  mouth  with  silt  and  mud, 
and  thus  impairing  the  efiiciency  of  the 
di-ain.  Such  trouble  may  be  overcome 
by  sinking  a  large  vitrified  drain-tile 
or  sewer-pipe  immediately  in  front  of 
the  opening,  and  if  stock  are  jpermitted 
access  to  the  place,  setting  plenty  of 
stone  around  the  outside,  so  as  to  make 
firm  footing.  But  stock  should  not  be 
allowed  to  approach  the  place,  because 
of  the  danger  of  their  getting  into  the 
hole  and  being  injured.  Very  little 
trouble  will  be  experienced  in  keeping 
this  silt  basin  clean,  much  less  than 
digging  up  and  cleaning  out  several 
yards  of  settlings  in  the  tiles. 

M.  G.  Kains. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD! 


S MALL  Preseuving-tomatoes. — Pe r- 
haps  I  am  not  quite  up  to  tlie 
times,  otlierwise  I  should  have 
known  of  the  "blue-husk  tomato" 
about  which  a  reader  inciuii-ed  some 
time  ago.  I  hold  at  least  half  a  dozen 
letters  from  readers  who  tell  me  that 
such  a  tomato  is  in  existence.  Mrs. 
E.  C.  H.,  of  Connecticut,  forwarded 
also  some  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant, 
and  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  test- 
ing- it  this  year.  Some  of  the  corre- 
spondents call  it  "blue-husk,  or  plum, 
tomato."  Another  calls  it  "purple- 
husk  tomato."  The  yellow-husk  to- 
mato, or  cherry  tomato,  as  it  is  'ten 
called,  has  a  decidedly  sweetish  taste. 
This  blue  variety  is  said  to  have 
more  acidity.  VVe  never  liave  had  any 
trouble  to  ripen  the  yellow  one,  even 
when  the  plants  came  up  from  self- 
seeding  in  the  garden,  and  this  rather 
late  in  the  season,  for  the  seed  vnll  not 
germinate  until  the  ground  gets  good 
and  warm.  My  correspondents  tell  me 
that  the  plants  of  the  blue  one  should 
be  started  early,  else  the  seed  will  not 
get  ripe.  A  lady  in  Iowa  writes  that  she 
had  this  fruit  plentifully  thirty  years  . 
ago  in  Adams  codnty  of  that  state.  "It 
is  the  size  of  a'large  plum,  and  grows 
inclosed  in  a  thin  husk,  which  fits  it 
closely,  and  is  of  a  dark  blue  color.  It 
makes  fine  preserves." 

*  *  * 

Celery-plants. — A  reader  asks  me 
to  sell  him  celery-plants.  I  usually 
have  good  plants;  but  I  am  of  a  selfish 
disposition,  and  prefer  to  use  them 
myself.  In  fact,  I  let  no  plants  go  out 
even  to  neighbors  if  I  can  get  around 
it.  I  am  not  in  the  business  of  com- 
mercial plant-growing,  although  I  re- 
alize full  well  that  there  is  good  profit 
in  it  when  a  regular  trade  has  once  been 
worked  up.  The  best  thing  I  can  do 
with  good  plants,  and  the  most  prof- 
itable to  me,  is  to  set  them  and  grow  a 
good  crop.  I  do  not  care  to  jjrepare 
for  packing  and  shipping  an  occasional 
lot.  But  there  are  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  do.  The  advertising  columns 
of  agricultural  papers  at  this  time  con- 
tain many  offers  of  plants  at  reason- 
able prices.  There  is  where  the  reader 
should  look  for  a  chance  to  purchase 
his  stock.  For  this  season  it  is  too 
late  to  start  celery-plants  from  seed. 
For  the  earliest,  or  summer,  celery 
(ready  for  the  table  late  in  July  or  in 
August)  I  sow  seed  of  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  or  White  Plume  in  flats 
under  glass  during  the  latter  part  of 
February,  aUvays  in  rows  as  closely  as 
they  can  be  made  conveniently,  and 
putting  the  seed  rather  thinly  in  the 
rows,  then  covering  lightly.  Just  as 
soon  as  I  can  prepare  a  very  rich  piece 
of  ground  outdoors  the  little  seedlings 
are  transferr.ed  to  the  garden,  cut  out 
in  blocks  or  bunches  from  the  flats, 
and  set  in  rows  so  as  to  stand  not 
more  than  ten  to  fifteen  to  the  foot  of 
row.  I  used  to  let  them  stand  more 
thickly  heretofore,  but  find  it  much 
better  to  give  them  more  room. 
Should  the  weather  be  ve»y  hot  and 
dry  it  will  be  advisable  to  provide  a 
little  shade  and  a  good  deal  of  wafer. 
A  little  nitrate  of  soda  is  scattered 
along  the  rows  to  push  the  plants  into 
early  and  strong  growth.  Besides 
this,  I  use  water  from  a  barn  cistern 
for  watering  these  plants.  This  water 
has  a  yellow  or  brownish  color  from 
the  pigeon  drojipings,  which  the  rain 
and  snow-water  has  washed  from  the 
barn  roof,  and  which  are  dissolved  in 
it.  It  has  a  great  effect  on  plants.  In 
June  (sometimes  even  in  the  latter 
part  of  May)  the  plants  are  ready  for 
setting  out  for  a  crop.  Select  the 
richest  soil,  and  the  best  manure  for 
enriching  that  soil,  and  set  in  rows,  not 
less  than  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row 
if  you  aim  for  largest  size  of  stalks.  I 
often  set  two  rows  together,  with 
seven  or  eight  inches  space  between 
them,  thus  making  one  job  of  blanch- 
ing the  two  rows.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  rows,  or  between  each  set  of 
two  rows,  is  determined  by  the  method 
of  blanching.  If  blanching  by  means 
of  boards  set  up  on  each  side  of  the 
row  or  rows,  the  space  between  may 
not  be  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches.  But  if  the  rows  are  to  be 
earthed  up  more  space  will  be  needed. 


Some  Good  CuERniEs. — A  fruit  which 
I  hold  in  high  esteem  for  dessert  and 
to  eat  out  of  hand  is  the  cherry,  espec- 
ially the  sweet  ones.  1  like  those 
large,  luscious  Oxhearts.  But  it  is  only 
now  and  then  that  I  secure  a  good 
crop  of  any  of  my  sweet  sorts.  Worms, 
rot  and  birds  take  them  all.  In  the 
occasional  seasons  that  give  me  a  full 
crop  I  get  my  full  share  in  spite  of 
robins,  cedar-birds,  sparrows,  etc., 
because  there  are  enough  for  all.  But 
when  the  crop  is  short  birds  get  the 
lion's  share  even  if  the  cherries  do  rot. 
Mr.  Willard  recommends  the  Windsor 
cherry  as  one  of  the  most  valiiable 
sweet  ones  ever  given  to  the  orchard. 
No  other  equals  it.  It  is  a  dark- 
colored  cherry,  and  these  are  not  so 
liable  to  decay  as  the  light-colored 
ones.  It  is  large,  hard-fleshed,  and  the 
tree  of  great  vigor  and  resistant  against 
disease.  Along  the  Hudson  it  ripens 
from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  of  July.  Of 
course,  the  tree  comes  high.  I  believe 
nurserymen  ask  about  one  dollar  for 
it.  Yet  I  feel  that  I  must  have  it. 
Of  the  sour  sorts  I  have  mostly 
Montmorency  ordinarie  and  English 
Morello.  These  are  good  sorts,  indeed 
the  best,  but  in  late  years  I  have 
been  much  bothered  with  rot,  and  also 
withi  the  black-knot.  A  state  law  com- 
mands us  to  keep  the  knots  cut  out  of 
plum  and  cherry  trees,  but  it  is  only 
done  in  exceptional  cases. 

*  *  * 

Mushroom-growing.  —  Probably  the 
majority  of  j)eople  who  try  to  grow 
mushrooms  in  the  cellar  or  in  a  green- 
house will  never  brag  over  their  suc- 
cess. Failure  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  And  yet  it  is  an  inter- 
esting field  for  experiment.  Now,  if 
you  have  made  a  failure  of  growing 
these  delicious  fungi  under  the  green- 
house benches,  try  them  once  on  the 
bench,  say  among  a  crop  of  lettuce.  It 
seems  much  easier  to  grow  them  there 
than  in  any  other  place  I  ever  tried 
them.  A  good  plan  is  to  place  a  good 
layer  of  prepared  manure,  or  add  well- 
rotted  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bench,  and  on  this  a  layer  of  soil  made 
of  a  mixture  of  old  sods  and  manure. 
Spawn  the  bed  as  you  would  a  bed  of 
manure  prepared  especially  for  mush- 
rooms, and  water  moderately  by 
sprinkling,  never  by  soaking.  Then 
grow  your  lettuce-plants  in  the  usual 
way,  and  you  will  be  likely  to  have 
both  lettuce  and  mushrooms  in  the 
same  bed.  I  had  a  very  good  supply 
last  year  grown  in  this  way.  The 
mushroom  books  do  not  tell  us  any- 
thing abovit  this  easy  method  of  mush- 
room culture.  And,  by  the  way,  a 
reader  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  asks  whether 
I  have  a  book  on  mushrooms,  and  by 
whom  it  is  published.  I  once  planned 
the  publication  of  "the  new  mushroom 
culture,"  but  fortunately  never  com- 
mitted this  sin.  There  are  now  some 
good  woi-ks  on  mushroom-growing  in 
existence.  One  is  written  by  my  friend 
William  F.  Falconer,  and-  published  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Company,  of  New 
York.  Another  is  a  ten-cent  pamphlet 
issued  by  "American  Gardening,"  of  the 
same  city.  The  department  in  Wash- 
ington and  several  of  our  experiment 
stations  have  also  issued  bulletins  on 
the  subject,  which  are  useful  and  inter- 
esting, and  may  be  had  from  them 
gratis  or  at  a  nominal  sum. 

T.  Greiner. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GREINER 

Root    Crops    and    Onions. — W.    C.  A. 

Kamiali,  IdaUo.  writes:  "Last  spring  I 
planted  parsnips,  carrots  and  stock  and  table 
beets  side  by  side  on  the  same  kind  of 
ground.  All  received  the  same  attention,  but 
the  parsnip.s  and  beets  hardly  paid  for  gath- 
ering, while  the  carrots  made  about  twenty 
tons  to  .  an  acre.  The  soil  is  heavy  black 
loam;  it  was  broken  first  in  1898,  and  laid  till 
last  spring,  then  was  plowed  and  put  in  good 
shape.  Do  parsnips  and  beets  need  different 
soil  or  treatment  from  carrots?  A  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  onions  did  not  ripen  on  account  of 
a  short,  wet  season.  What  will  they  amount 
to  if  left  in  the  ground  another  season?" 

Reply: — We  have  usually  been  assuming 
that  parsnips,  beets  and  carrots  will  thrive 
under  approximately  the  same  conditions. 
Beets  can  stand  heavier  manuring  than  car- 
rots, but  I  raise  carrots  by  the  side  of  beets 
and  have  good  crops  of  both.  Decayed  sod- 
land,  however,  seems  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  a  carrot  crop  exactly.  The  onions  if  left 
in  the  ground  the  second  season  will  go  to 
seed.  They  may  be  pulled  and  bunched  for 
green  onions  early  in  the  season. 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Osase-orauBe  Seertlings.— D.  W.  M., 
Appleton,  Wis.  Osage-orange  seed  should  be 
soaked  for  a  few  days  in  warm  water  before 
sowing,  and  then  sowed  iu  the  open  ground. 
Another  very  good  way  to  treat  it  is  to  mix 
it  with  wet  sand  kept  in  the  house  in  a  warm 
place.  This  should  be  stirred  frequently,  and 
as  soon  as  the  seed  shows  signs  of  germina- 
ting it  should  be  planted. 

Borei-s  D.  E.  H.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  The 

piece  of  bark  and  wood  of  the  quinc-e-trec 
which  you  inclosed  is  infested  by  one  of  tlie 
small  bark-borers.  The  b(>st  remedy  is  to  cut 
oCC  and  burn  the  infeeted  portions.  If  you 
are  troubled  about  finding  the  borers  that  an- 
working-  in  j'our  cherry-trees  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  get  a  little  bisulphid  of  carbon, 
put  it  into  an  oil-dropper,  squirt  it  into  the 
holes,  and  seal  the  holes  up  tight  with 
putty  or  grafting-wax.  While  this  will  not 
always  work  successfully,  yet  if  it  is  done 
carefully  it  will  generally  d<'Stroy  the  borers. 

Cureulio— Clover  or  Rye.— C.  E.  E.. 
Watertown,  Ohio.  I  think  your  prunes  fall 
from  your  trees  because  they  are  infested 
with  curculio.  The  best  remedy  for  that  is 
to  jar  the  trees  in  the  spring,  commencing  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fall,  and  gather  the 
beetles  which  are  thus  shaken  off  onto  sheets 
laid  on  the  ground  under  the  trees.  This  is 
considered  by  all  the  large  plum-growers  as 
the  best  way  of  fighting  this  i-nsect.  Spray- 
ing with  Paris  green  has  had  its  advocates, 
but  on  account  of  the  great  liability  of  the 
plum  foliage  to  serious  injury  from  it,  it  lias 
generally  been  given  up.  Clover  will  im- 
prove the  land  far  more  than  rye. 

Proteclins  Plains  from  tlie  Cnrenlio. 
— D.  T.,  Kirkersville,  Ohio,  writes:  "Could 
plums  be  protected  from  the  curculio  by  cov- 
ering the  tree  with  tjiin  butter-cloth?" 

Reply:— Plums  may  be  protected  from  cur- 
culio by  covering  the  whole  tree  with  cheese- 
cloth, or,  better  yet,  with  mosquito-netting, 
although  it  would  be  rather  an  expensive  and 
clumsy  way  of  doing.  The  cheese-cloth  will 
not  injure  the  plums,  but  there  would  be 
some  danger  of  the  foliage  becoming  diseased 
if  it  is  kept  on  very  long  into  the  season,  as 
the  leaves  would  not  get  the  proper  amount 
of  sunlight.  A  better  way  for  you  to  do,  I 
think,  would  be  to  lay  down  a  couple  of 
sheets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tree  each 
morning,  and  just  strike  the  branches  suf- 
ficiently to  jar  them  a  little,  when  the  curculio 
will  fall  to  the  ground  and  may  be  gathered 
and  destroyed. 

BarUed  Trees.— M.  F.,  South  Pittsburg, 
Tenn.  The  apple-trees  that  have  had  the 
bark  gnawed  off  by  sheep  may  be  difficult  or 
easy  to  save,  according  to  their  condition.  If 
the  sheep  have  not  gnawed  off  the  inside  bark 
entirely,  so  that  there  is  still  considerable 
connection  between  the  upper  part  of  the 
tree  and  the  lower  part  through  the  inside 
bark,  they  can  be  quite  easily  saved  by  cover- 
ing them  with  clay,  or,  in  the  absence  of  clay, 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  white  lead  or  grafting- 
wax,  and  then  wrapping  the  trunk  with  bur- 
lap, so  as  to  prevent  the  clay  or' white  lead 
from  falling  off.  If  you  cannot  save  them 
this  way  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  pay  you  to 
go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  which  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  insert  grafts  to 
bridge  over  the  wounds.  A  mixture  of  clean, 
fresh  cow  manure  and  clay  well  kneaded 
is  most  excellent  for  covering  tree  wounds, 
and  would  be  desirable  for  your  purpose. 

Leaf-eating  Worms  on  Willows.— S. 
B.  J.  There  is  no  "variety  of  willow  that  can 
be  considered  proof  against  the  leaf-eating 
worms  which  attack  tljat  genus.  The  best 
willow  for  general  planting  in  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas  is  undoubtedly  the  well-known 
white  willow.  It  is  true  that  it  is  liable  to 
be  injured  by  leaf-eating  insects,  but  the 
same  treatment  that  is  given  to  potato-vines 
to  keep  off  the  potato-bug  will  keep  the 
worms  off  the  willows,  and  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  grow  them  on  account  of  liability 
to  the  attacks  of  these  insects.  The  applica- 
tion of  Paris  green  and  water  to  the  trees 
infested  will  destroy  the  worm,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  more  than  two  applications  are 
necessary  in  a  season,  and  then  not  over  all 
the  trees  in  a  hedge.  In  case  of  rather  tall 
trees  a  special  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  the  application  of  Paris  green.  This 
should  consist  of  a  good  force-pump  fastened 
to  a  barrel,  which  can  be  set  in  a  wagon, 
and  by  use  of  a  piece  of  hose  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  which  can  be  held  aloft  by  means 
of  a  light  pole,  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to 
spray  all  the  trees. 

Rose-bngs  on  Grape-vines.- M.  H.  P., 
Spring  Lake,  N.  Y.  Occasionally  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  rose-bugs  appear  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers,  until  the  swarms  are  so 
great  that  they  ruin  not  only  vineyards,  but 
orchards  and  gardens,  eating  almost  every 
kind  of  fruit  and  flower.  At  such  times  we 
are  almost  helpless,  and  insecticides  act  too 
slowly  to  be  of  any  use.  At  such  times  the 
best  treatment  is  that  of  jarring  the  vines  and 
trees  after  spreading  sheets  on  the  ground 
under  them.  They  readily  drop  when  jarred, 


and  should  be  collected  and  thrown  into 
kerosene.  This  must  not  only  be  done  daily, 
l)ut  coiitiunoiisly  for  several  days,  until  the 
llight  is  over  or  the  grapes  are  set.  After 
.such  a  great  increase  there  will  come  a  series 
of  years  in  which  there  will  be  very  few  of 
them.  The  larvae  feed  iu  light  soil  on  the 
roots  of  various  plants,  but  prinr  ipally  on  the 
roots  of  grass.  They  piiiKilc  iu  the  spring 
shortly  before  they  change  to  the  adult  stage, 
and  by  plowiug  infested  sod  at  this  time 
a  large  portion  can  be  destroyed.  When 
only  moderate  numbers  occur  lime  serves 
fairly  well  to  iirotect  the  plants,  but  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  much  more  satisfactory. 

Prnning-  Apple-trees.— J.  S.  J.,  New 
Wilmington,  Ohio.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  exact  rules  for  pruning,  as  no  two 
varieties  of  trees  are  liable  to  fit  the  same 
rule.  Apple-trees  should  never  be  given  too 
severe  a  pruning  at  one  time,  and  partic- 
ularly so  if  given  after  the  buds  start.  The 
best  times  for  pruning  are  iu  February  and 
March,  aiul  again  between  the  fifteenth  of 
June  and  the  fifteenth  of  July.  The  pruning 
should  only  be  sufficient  at  any  time  to  keep 
the  tree  iu  a  well-balanced,  symmetrical  form 
and  keep  the  head  sufliciently  open  to  give 
free  access  to  light  and  air.  It  is  the  best 
where  large  limbs  are  to  be  removed  to  do 
the  work  in  the  latter  part  of  winter.  If 
done  in  summer  care  must  be  exercised  to 
not  remove  too  much  foliage  at  one  time. 
Where  branches  cross  each  other  and  chafe 
one  should  be  cut  away.  It  is  in  order  to  re- 
move water-sprouts  as  fast  as  they  appear, 
and  if  they  are  kept  off,  and  surplus  branches 
cut  away  while  yet  small,  heavy  pruning  will 
rarely  ever  be  needed.  All  branches  should 
be  cut  as  close  to  the  trunk  or  larger  branch 
as  possible  without  making  a  wound  larger 
than-  necessary.  They  should  be  cut  away 
with  a  sharp  saw,  the  wound  smoothed  over 
with  a  knifs,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two  covered  over  with  shellac  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  or  white  paint  or  common  grafting- 
wax.  Remember,  it  is  better  to  prune  a  little 
at  a  time  than  to  do  up  a  big  job  all  at  once. 

Pasturing-  an  Old  Orchard.— F.  B.  G., 
Groton,  Mass.,  writes:  "I  write  to  ask  your 
advice  about  an  apple  orchard.  It  is  an  old 
orchard,  and  the  trees  are  large,  but  in  good 
bearing  condition.  It  has  been  used  as  pas- 
ture for  sheep  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when 
they  have  been  fed  some  at  the  barn.  The 
ground  this  spring  is  almost  half  covered 
with  green  moss,  which  does  not  allow  much 
feed.  The  soil  is  a  naturally  good  clay 
loam.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  the 
orchard  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  for  a 
sheep  pasture." 

Reply:- The  old  orchard  which  you  wish  to 
use  as  a  pasture  in  the  fall  and  spring  un- 
doubtedly should  have  the  sod  in  it  ^broken 
up,  and  it  probably  needs  manuring  or  the 
land  would  not  be  so  filled  with  green  moss. 
The  proper  treatment  of  your  orchard  would 
be  to  break  up  the  sod,  seed  down  to  some 
forage  crop,  like  buckwheat  or  vetches,  and 
when  these  have  made  their  full  growth  plow 
them  in.  This  will  give  the  soil  the  humus 
which  it  needs,  and  will  start  chemical  ac- 
tion in  it,  all  of  which  is  lacking  at  present; 
but  in  this  case  you  could  not  pasture  your 
sheep.  However,  you  should  hardly  expect 
an  orchard  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  mutton 
and  a  good  crop  of  apples  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  a.lniost  out  of  the  question.  You  may 
be  able  to  sort  of  combine  the  two,  but  you 
never  can  have  the  best  success  with  your 
orchard  under  such  conditions. 

Marketing  Strawberries.— J.  H.  M.  In 
handling  strawberries  for  marketing  the  first 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  you  must  adapt 
yourself  to  the  market  iu  which  you  intend 
to  sell  your  fruit.  Throughout  most  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  the  package  demanded  is 
what  is  known  as  the  "gift  package,"  con- 
taining sixteen  or  twenty-four  quart  boxes. 
The  berries  should  be  picked  daily  in  warm 
weather,  and  in  cold  weather  the  bed  should 
not  go  more  than  two  days  without  picking. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  any 
overripe  berries  in  the  boxes;  in  fact,  it  is 
far  better  to  have  the  berries  partly  green 
than  to  have  them  overripe,  as  one  overripe 
berry  in  a  box  will  ver.v  likel.v  result  in  the 
loss  of  all  that  are  with  it.  Great  care  should 
also  be  taken  to  keep  the  berries  clean  and 
free  from  dirt.  To  this  end  it  is  very  de- 
sirable to  mulch  them  so  that  the  dirt  will 
not  spatter  upon  them  in  case  of  rains.  The 
berries  should  be  picked  with  a  portion  of  the 
stem,  and  the  hulls  should  never  be  broken 
off.  Do  not  put  in  small  or  deformed  berries, 
for  they  will  not  pay  for  shipping,  and  if 
they  are  mixed  with  good  berries  the.v  reduce 
their  price  very  considerably.  The  box 
should  be  well  filled,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  berries  on.  the  top  of  the  box 
are  fully  as  gootl  at  least  as  the  berries  in 
any  part  of  it;  in  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
pick  off  any  poor  berries  that  may  be  on  top 
of  the  box  and  replace  them  with  some  that 
are  extra  good.  The  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  top  berries  and  those  below  should 
not  he  sufficiently  evident  so  as  to  be  de- 
ceptive. In  keeping  track  of  the  pickers  a 
number  of  s.vstems  are  used.  Perhaps  the 
arrangement  by  which  each  picker  has  a  card 
which  is  punched  for  every  case  of  berries 
picked  is  as  good  as  any,  but  it  matters 
comparatively  little  what  system  is  followed 
in  regard  to  this,  provided  the  work  is  well 
systematized  so  that  the  accounts  are  care- 
fully kept. 
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THE  WAGES  OF  THE  HIRED  MAN 

AT  A  glance  it  would  seem  that  the 
farm-hand,  compared  with  other 
young-  men,  was  not  receiving 
just  compensation  for  his  time 
and  labor.  A  young  man  of  medium 
ability  can  easily  command  from  $30 
to  $40  a  month  in  store  or  counting- 
house — that  is,  as  soon  as  he  has 
served  his  apprenticeship  and  has 
learned  something  of  the  run  of  busi- 
ness. A  young  man  drawing  a  salary 
of  from  $50  to  $60  is  nothing  unusual. 
The  farm-hand  cannot  come  up  to  this. 
The  average  farmer  cannot  boast  of  an 
income  to  exceed  these  figures,  much 
less  pay  a  man  the  wages.  For  that 
reason  it  would  seem  that  no  young 
man  could  afford  to  hire  out  to  the 
farmer.  Yet  a  careful  viewing  of  all 
sides  of  the  question  will  show  why  so 
many  men — i^rosperous  farmers  of  to- 
day— got  their  start  by  working  as 
"hands"  on  the  farm. 

A  good  man  on  the  farm  can  get 
from  $18  to  $20  a  month.  This,  of 
course,  includes  board,  which  the  clerk 
must  pay  for  out  of  his  salarJ^  This 
will  add  about  $15  a  month  to  the 
farm-hand's  wages.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  dress,  which  is  no  small 
item,  for  the  young  man  abbut  town 
cannot  go  about  his  business  in  the 
coarse  clothes  that  the  farmer,  by  the 
nature  of  his  work,  is  forced  to  wear. 
The  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  not  a 
small  item;  and  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  farmer  can  wear 
his  clothes  until  worn  out,  -while  the 
city  man  must  discard  his  as  soon  as 
frayed  or  soiled,  there  will  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  two 
clothing  bills.  Then  there  is  the  laun- 
dry bill — the  hired  man's  washing  costs 
him  nothing,  as  it  is  thrown  in;  the 
barber  bill;  the  tickets  for  the  theater 
and  other  entertainments;  cigars,  and 
other  items  which  the  young  man  of 
the  farm  is  not  called  upon  to  meet. 

The  hired  man's  salary  plus  his  board 
will  amount  to  at  least  $35.  Add  to 
this  his  dress-saving,  barber,  theater, 
cigar  and  other  bills,  and  it  will  easily 
amount  to  $50;  no  small  salary  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  he  is 
learning  his  business,  and  will  be  ready 
to  start  for  himself  as  soon  as  he  has  a 
bank  account  that  will  warrant  his 
setting  up  for  himself.  The  fact  that 
he  doesn't  handle  all  the  money  really 
means  nothing.  It  is  not  what  a  man 
makes,  it  is  what  he  saves. 

The  average  young  man  has  not  the 
educational  abilities  to  draw  such  a 
salary  as  this  in  a  city.  A  man  with 
practically  no  education  can  command 
the  best  of  wages  as  a  farm-hand  if  he 
is  trusty  and  faithful.  The  clamor 
that  the  farm-hand  is  not  paid  enough 
is  not  just.  The  farmer  pays  all  he 
can  afford  to,  and  often  more  than  the 
hand  is  worth  to  him.  A  little  thought 
upon  the  subject  will  convince  one  that 
this  is  not  the  solution  of  the  question, 
"Why  are  there  so  few  good  hands  to 
be  had  to-day?"  J.  L.  Iewin. 

X 

HOME-MADE  TRELLIS 

A  satisfactory  trellis  for  such  strag- 
gling house-plants  as  nasturtiums  and 
wandering-jew  may  be  made  at  home 
more  easily  than  the  following  descrip- 
tion seems  to  implJ^ 

Around  a  cylinder  of  wood  or  other 
substance  of  about  the  same  size  in 
diameter  as  the  trellis  is  to  be,  wind 
number  twelve  or  thirteen  galvanized 
wire  rather  tightly.  For  each  turn  cal- 
culate a  height  of  not  less  than  one 
inch.  For  example,  twelve  turns  will 
make  a  trellis  a  foot  high.  After  the 
last  turn  bend  the  wire  down  at  right 
angles  to  that  already  wound  on  the 
cylinder.  The  length  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  pot,  and  the  plant  to  be 
grown  in  it.  About  three  inches  longer 
than  the  depth  of  the  pot  will  be  found 
convenient.  At  the  lower  end  make  a 
circular  loop  of  slightly  smaller  diam- 
eter than  the  bottom  of  the  flower-pot 
it  is  to  be  placed  in  and  bend  it  at 
right  angles  to  the  upright  piece.  Now 
loosen  the  wire  around  the  cylinder, 
tvdst  the  upper  end  where  it  meets  the 
first  round  of  the  wire,  draw  out  the 
coils  spirally  as  much  as  desired,  and 
the  trellis  is  complete.     M.  G.  Ka.ins. 

Kansas  and  Wisconsin  are  sending 
creamery-butter  in  car-load  lots  to  the 
city  of  Manila. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Iowa,— Linn  county  has  a  variety  of 
soils — red  clay,  sand  and  sandy  loam.  It  Is 
principally  a  dairy  region,  but  many  liogs 
and  steers  are  fed  in  connection  with  dairy- 
ing. We  raise  corn,  oats  and  timothy.  We 
have  good  markets  for  all  we  raise.  Unim- 
proved laud  is  worth  .$40  an  acre;  improved, 
$50  to  $G0.  Many  farms  rent  at  from  $2.50  to 
$3.25  an  acre;  some  are  stocked,  and  renter 
and  owner  divide  the  profits.  Farm-hands 
get  from  .|1S  to  .$20  a  month.  B.  H. 

Waubeek,  Iowa. 


From  Washingtox. — To  those  living  in  cold, 
rigorous  regions  Klickitat  county  offers  great 
inducements.  Home-seekers  can  get  here  a 
cheap,  comfortable  home  in  a  mild  and 
healthful  climate.  Improved  land  sells  at 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Wheat-raising  is  the 
main  business.  Dry  harvests  make  it  very 
easy  to  care  for  the  crop.  The  usual  yield 
is  twenty  bushels  an  acre.  This  country  is 
becoming  -famous  for  its  fruit.  Lumber  is 
cheap.  Fuel  costs  only  the  work  of  cutting 
and  hauling  from  the  mountains.  This  is  not 
a  very  good  place  for  men  who  depend  on 
daily  labor,  as  there  is  not  steady  work;  but 
farmers  whose  hopes  have  been  so  often 
blasted  by  tornadoes,  blizzards,  hog-cholera, 
etc.,  if  they  only  knew  of  the  advantages 
and  comforts  enjoyed  here  would  quickly 
find  their  way  to  this  beautiful  valley. 

Goldendale,  Wash.  W.  E.  H. 


Fkosi  Oregon. — It  is  two  years  since  we 
came  to  Oregon.  We  have  an  even  climate, 
never  hot  nor  cold.  It  rains  enough  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  each  year.  Tame  grasses  of 
all  kinds  yield  abundautly.  Two  years  ago 
we  cut  twenty-eight  tons  of  clover  hay  from 
ten  acres.  We  live  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Portland.  We  can  see  Mt.  Hood  with  its 
snow-capped  dome  every  day  in  the  year. 
We  have  one  of  the  best  stock  countries,  and 
sheep  are  fast  taking  the  lead.  Potatoes 
can't  be  beat  in  quality,  quantity  and  size. 
Strawberries  and  berries  of  all  ifcinds  bear 
longer  than  back  East.  Grapes,  plums, 
prunes,  pears,  'cherries  and  apples  bear  abun- 
dantly. There  are  several  nice  places  for 
sale  at  $30  an  acre.  Some  owners  are  too  old 
to  farm,  and  others  too  poor  to  improve  their 
places.  We  have  a  timber  country — oak,  pine, 
cedar  and  fir.  Our  timber  will  soon  be  sought 
after  for  all  kinds  of  building  purposes.  We 
raise  wheat,  bops  and  poultry  successfully. 

ilolallo,  Oreg.  A.  F.  Y. 


From  Kansas.— I  will  say  to  any  one  ex- 
pecting to  come  to  Kansas,  do  not  think  that 
money  grows  on  trees,  or  that  you  can  plow 
it  up.  I  think  a  dollar  is  as  easily  made  out 
here  as  it  is  in  Ohio,  but  not  any  easier.  I 
thought  that  I  could  plow  all  day  and  never 
see  or  strike  a  stone,  and  that  the  land  was 
as  level  as  a  floor.  Now,  we  have  level  land 
and  we  have  rough,  hilly  land.  This  is  in 
Douglas  cbunty,  counted  as  good  as  any  of 
the  counties  for  general  farming.  There  is 
one  thing  out  here  in  the  land,  cold  hard- 
pan,  that  we  find  right  at  the  side  of  as  good 
land  as  we  have  in  the  West;  and  I  tell  you 
when  a  plow  strikes  it,  it  is  a  sticker.  A 
team  of  horses  cannot  pull  it  at  the  same 
depth.  Another  drawback  is  the  chinch-bug. 
I  have  lost  eight  hundred  bushels  of  corn  in 
one  season  where  there  was  wheat  in  an 
adjoining  field  on  a  neighbor's  farm.  I  do 
think  that  we  farmers  should  quit  the  wheat 
business  entirely.  I  have  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  raising  corn  and  feeding  it  to  hogs.  I 
find  it  much  more  profitable.  If  you  are 
coming  West,  do  not  let  this  discourage  you. 
Just  come,  and  you  will  find  lots  of  good  peo- 
ple out  here,  but  you  can  once  in  awhile 
strike  a  man  who  will  help  you  to  spend 
your  dollars  and  leave  you  without  any  value 
received.  ,  J.  A.  D. 

Lawrence,  Kan. 


From  Florida.— My  native  state  is  Ohio. 
I  had  a  bad  case  of  catarrh  and  bronchial 
trouble,  with  incomplete  circulation.  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  doctoring,  and  traveled 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country  seeking  re- 
lief. In  1894  I  visited  Florida  during  a  part 
of  the  winter,  and  was  so  much  improved  in 
health  that  I  have  spent  every  winter  here 
since  1894.  I  traveled  all  over  this  state, 
and  in  1896  I  bought  a  little  home  on  the 
"Lake  Polk  Hills,"  three  and  one  half  miles 
due  east  of  Bartow.  These  hills  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  tide- 
water. I  have  spent  the  whole  of  the  last 
two  years  here,  and  I  prefer  a  Florida  sum- 
mer to  that  of  Ohio;  and  a  Florida  winter  is 
so  far  superior  to  an  Ohio  winter  that  I 
believe  it  would  justify  all  who  are  financially 
able  to  spend  their  winters  hero.  I  am  en- 
joying better  health  now  than  for  twenty 
years  past.  Nearly  every  one  can  make  a 
living.  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  do 
well  with  little  care.  We  can  raise  almost 
everything  that  can  be  raised  in  the  North, 
and  a  great  many  things  that  cannot  be 
grown  at  all  in  the  North.  Our  strawberry 
season  is  on  for  almost  sis  months.  Our  chief 
production  is  citrus  fruits.  I  don't  believe 
that  there  is  a  localit.v  on  earth  that  can 
beat  this  section  in  the  production  of  fine- 
flavored,  thin-skinned  oranges.  Land  is 
valued  al  from  .fo  to  $5,000  an  acre,  owing  to 
location  and  improvements.  D.  C.  G. 

Bartow,  Fla. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Over  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
American  Waltham  Watch  Company 
stated  that  "350,000  Waltham 
Watches  are  speaking  for  themselves 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people." 
To-day  EIGHT  MILLION 
Waltham  Watches  are  in 
use  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Wattham  Watches  are  for  sale  by  all  retail  je<=welers» 


Protects  Cows  and  Horses  from  torture  of  Plies.  A 
liquid  mixture  of  untold  value.  Absolutely  harmless  to 
man  or  beast.  A  thorough  disinfectant  and  germicide 
destroying  all  bacterial  germs  thereby  insuring  health, 
greater  strength  and  vigor  to  the  animals  which  with  re- 
lief from  the  pestering  files  greatly  increases  the 
Vamountof  milkand  afEordsmuch  comfort  to 
cows  and  milkmen, 
with  equal  eftect  on 


Used 
horses 


Chas.H.Childs&Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
18  Lafayette  Street, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Easily  and  rapid- 
ly applied  with 
CHILDS' 
ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER. 
Convenient  and  practi- 
cal in  every  particular. 
Sold  only  in  one  gallon 
cans  sealed  with  our  KILFLY 
fl  label  and  signature.  Beware  of 
imitations.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
send  $2.00  for  gallon  can  KIL- 
FLYand  electric  SPRAYER  se- 
curely packed  and  express  paid 
to  any  point  east  of  Missis, 
sippi  river,  except  in  Maine. 


KEYSTONE  QUICK V|/  HAY  MAKERS. 


MER11N6 
ILL 

KEYSTONE  Side-Delivery' Rake  tosses 

  the  hay  into  a  light,  airy,  continuous 

windrow  to  cure  without  bleaching. 
""Hastens  curing — saves  use  of  ted- 
der— gathers  no  trash  —  Makes 
A.1  hay.  Rakes  wide,  fast,  clean. 
No  dumping — any  boy  can  use  it. 
Follows  mower  closest.  Leaves 
hay  best  shape  for  loader. 

KEYSTONE  Three  Feed  Hay  Press,  nompiete  with  horse  power. 

Has  three  feeds  to  every  round  of  the  power,  giving  H  greater  capacity  than  others 
-with  same  power  and  help.    Steel  and  iron 
throughout — no  cog  wheels  on  horse  power — no 
release  jerk  to  sweeps — press  always  on  wheels. 


Simple— Strong 
— Succesf  ul. 


KEYSTONE  Hay  Loader.  Attached  to 

rear  of  wagon,  runs  light,  requires  no 
extra  horses.    It  loads  a  wagon  in 
five  to  ten  minutes  from  wind- 
rows or  cock.   Gets  all  the  f 
hay  without  any  traeh. 
Does  not  thrash  off  leaves.i 
Saves  time  and  labor  when\ 
both  mean  money. 


Simplest. 
Strongest* 
Speediest , 


S'e'^'c^iMy  to  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  21  River  St.,  STERLING,  ILL 


WHY  PAY  $60^  MORE 

for  a  surrey  than  is  actually  necessary.  If  you  buy  a  job  as  good  as  good 
from  a  dealer  or  agent  he  will  charge  you  about  that  amount  in  com- 
mission. Buy  direct  from  our  factory  and  save  it.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturer 8  of  Vehicles  and  Uarness  in  the  world  selling  to  the 
consumer  exclasively* 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

We  make  178  sty  les  of  veUcles  and  65  styles  of  har- 
ness and  ship  anywhere  forexamination,  guaran- 
teeing safe  delivery.  You  take  no  risk,  as  all  our 

work  isguaranteedas  toquality,  styleandflnish.  ^    „     .  «   1..= 

You  have  the  advantage  of  the  largest  stock  In  .,J^"-  ?^*-'^'"°Py-?£.®?,^J'  "iff  J3 

the  country  to  select  from.  Uon't  buy  a  vehicle  ^^^<^        '  T  I 

or  harness  of  any  kind  until  you  get  i  free  copy  ^Tf'lSS'.  couplers.  Pr.ce,  co.jpleu  vri  h  cur- 

of  our  large  tUuBtratea  cataloeuc.  V"""'  "f"^  «P'°">.      ^t^Je  a»d  toe  l^ps » 135. 


No.  77— Single  Surrey 
harness.  Price,«17.50.E<jn»I 
to  those  aeliing  for  610  more, 


As  f>ood  as  others  sell  for  $50  more  than  oar  price. 


Harness.  Prtce,.n..5w        Qj^^jjgg     y^^^ggj-  Mafluf actufing  Co.,  Elkhaft,  Indiana. 


Our 
Prices 

OJi 


Are . . . 

the 
Lowest 


AMERICAN  ?7°'u''E^ktlg  WATCHES 

Before  you  buy  a  watch  it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  eeeoar  great  bargain.  Send  youruame.poat 
office  and  ezpressoffice  address,  and  we  will  send  you  by  express  for  examination  a  handsome 

WATCH  and  fiHgm  complete  n  q.  d.  $4.50 

Ladies  or  gents  s.ze.  double  hunting  case  beautifully  engraved,  stem  wind  and  stem  eet,  ac- 
curately adjusted,  expansion  balance:  warranted  a  perfect  timekeeper.  If  roo  do  not  consider 
it  equal  in  appearance  to  any  J40.00  gold  filled  watch  and  chain  warranted  2U  years  do  not 
accept  it.  If  entirely  satisfactory  pay  express  agent  Our  Special  Price  $4  60  and  express  charges 
and  itisvours.  Onr20  ¥enrGnarantee  sent  with  each  watch.  Mention  if  jon  irlsh  Ladies  or  Bents  sli». 

DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO.,  Dept.  F  50,      225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHY  NOT  PROTECT 


Covervd  nith  Steel  Hoofing  and 


YOUR  BUILDINGS 

Against  LIQHTNINQ, 
FIRE   AND  WATER? 
Buildings  covered  with  steel  are  never  struck  by  lightning!  Our 
new  Catalog:ue  tells  how  to  put  on  STEEL  ROOFING,  SIDING 
(imitation  pine  weatherboarding  and  pressed  brick) .  Ceiling  ( fancy 
and  plain).  Lath,  Galvanized  Eave-Troughs,  Conductor-Pipes, 
etc.  Our  Steel  Coverings  last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  A  2-cent  stamp  may  save  you  $100. 

PORTER   STEEL,   ROORIINO  CO., 
re»»ed.Brick  Siding.       (EstablUhed  IsCO.)        41  W.  Front  St.,  C1>C1>'XATI,  OUIO. 


FRPTfl  J7PP^— F'^Q^  FACTORY  TO  FARM  : 

WE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.     NO  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 
NO  SALESMAN'S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  HERR'S  ISLAND,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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THE  POULTRY-YARD 


.Conducted  by  P.  H.JACOB 


POULTRY  AS  SOIL-IMPROVERS 

SOME  poultrymen  are  favorable  to 
the  method  of  keeping-  poultry  in 
small  flocks,  in  confinement,  with 
two  yards  to  each  flock,  in  the 
greater  opportunities  given  for  im- 
proving- and  iising-  the  land.  Only  one 
half  of  each  acre  will  be  occupied  at 
the  same  time  by  the  fowls,  the  other 
half  being  devoted  to  gardening,  alter- 
nating the  hens  and  the  garden  as 
occasion  permits.  The  half  acre  in 
vegetables  will  produce  as  much  as  was 
formerly  secured  on  an  acre,  and  no 
manure  need  be  bought  or  hauled,  for 
not  only  will  the  hens  (like  sheep) 
scatter  the  droppings  themselves,  but 
they  also  accumulate  at  night  a  large 
quantity,  which  may  be  applied  where 
it  will  be  most  serviceable.  One  g-i-eat 
source  of  fertility  to  the  land  from 
the'  keeping  of  poultry,  in  addition  to 
the  droppings,  is  an  enormous  loss  of 
food  from  the  trampling  of  the  fowls, 
the  pickings  from  the  trough,  and  the 
discarded  amount  due  to  fermentation, 
all  of  which  serve  as  plant-food.  Keep- 
ing fowls  in  yards,  removing  them  fre- 
quently and  turning-  under  the'  manure, 
prevents  the  fowls  from  living  in  filth, 
and  permits  of  an  enormous  produc- 
tion of  crops.  On  a  piece  of  light, 
sandy  soil  that  has  been  considered 
almost  barren,  where  a  flock  of  thirty 
hens  were  kept  for  a  year,  was  grown 
an  enormous  crop  of  potatoes,  beans, 
cabbage  and  peas.  The  growth  was 
excessively  rank,  and  for  three  j^ears 
after  the  same  plot  was  more  produc- 
tive than  any  of  equal  space  on  the 
place.  The  food  boiight  annually  for  a 
flock  is  equal  to  bringing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fertilizer  on  the  farm,  and  in 
passing  through  the  body  of  the  fowl 
it  is  reduced  to  a  condition  fltting  it 
for  immediate  use  by  plants.  The 
fresh  earth  absorbs  and  retains  its 
valuable  properties  better  than  the 
droppings  from  the  roost  can  be  saved. 
That  fruit,  vegetables  and  poultry 
should  be  combined  is  a  fact  that  will 
some  day  be  admitted  by  all;  but  when 
the  system  is  practised  the  free  ar- 
rangement may  be  abolished,  and  the 
hen  be  used  not  only  for  producing 
eggs  and  poultry,  but  also  for  improv- 
ing the  soil,  just  as  is  now  done  in 
France,  and  as  is  done  with  sheep  in 
England.  The  poultry  of  France  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  farms,  yield 
large  profits  of  eggs  and  meat,  and  in- 
crease the  flocks,  yet  the  flocks  are 
small  and  no  rang-es  are  permitted.  If 
it  is  possible  in  France  it  is  jsossible 
here,  and  the  time  will  yet  come  when 
no  small  gardens  will  be  cultivated 
without  a  flock  of  hens  as  assistants 
instead  of  being  considered  enemies. 


EGGS  AND  THEIR  COST 

It  is  not  the  cost  of  poultry  and  eggs 
that  should  be  considered,  but  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  in  proportion  to  cost.  One 
can  better  afford  to  allow  ten  bushels 
of  feed  to  hens  that  lay  regularly  than 
to  feed  one  bushel  to  hens  that  do  not 
lay.  The  profit  a  hen  gives  depends 
upon  the  prices  obtained,  but  it  is  easy 
to  discover  which  is  the  more  profitable 
hen  when  we  base  the  estimate  upon 
what  she  daily  produces,  for  no  matter 
what  the  market  value  of  the  egg-  may 
be,  it  contains  the  same  amount  of 
nutrition  and  calls  for  the  same  ser- 
vice from  the  hen.  If  a  large  hen  and 
a  small  hen  eat  the  same  amount  of 
food,  and  are  of  the  same  age,  the  large 
hen  has  been  more  profitable^  for  the 
reason  that,  in  addition  to  laying  eggs 
equal  in  number  to  the  other,  she  has 
also  produced  more  meat  in  her  car- 
cass when  she  is  killed  and  dressed. 
But  the  serviceable  hen  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  eggs  she  laj'-s. 
A  hen  may  lay  a  greater  weight  of  eggs 
than  another  and  yet  not  come  up  in 
number  to  the  others,  and  therefore, 
though  not  giving  so  large  a  profit  (as 
eggs  are  sold  by  the  dozen  instead  of 


by  weight),  she  is  really  more  valuable 
than  the  profitable  hen,  so  far  as  work 
done  is  concerned.  We  cannot  esti- 
mate how  much  food  is  required  for 
a  hen  for  that  reason,  as  some  hens 
lay  more  eggs  than  others,  some  lay 
heavier  eggs,  and  some  do  not  lay  at 
all,  yet  food  is  required  for  them.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  person  can  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  average  cost  of 
an  egg,  hxit  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
learn  if  the  production  of  eggs  is  equiv- 
alent to  tiie  value  of  the  food  given. 
Something  must  be  allowed,  however, 
for  the  saving  of  the  waste  material 
used  by  the  hens,  as  it  really  possesses 
no  marketable  value,  but  is  picked  u}} 
by  the  hens  and  converted  into  eggs. 
The  value  of  manure  is  always  an  item 
of  profit.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  roosters  is  of  course  to  be 
classed  somewhere,  while  the  males 
produce  nothing  except  their  bodies, 
yet  they  are  necessities  that  must  be 
paid  for  in  some  shape.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting problem  and  worth  a  few 
thoughts,  as  the  value  of  eggs  arid 
their  cost  enter  largely  into  the  poultrj' 
account. 

EARLY  AND  LATE  CHICKS 

Large  chicks  for  roasting  are  always 
in  demand,  and  they  bring  fairly  good 
prices.  Thej^  should  weigh  about  two 
and  one  half  pounds  each,  and  are  usu- 
ally sold  by  the  pair.  The  early  chicks 
are  known  as  "broilers,"  and  should 
weigh  about  one  and  one  half  pounds 
each.  The  terms  used  are  for  designa- 
ting the  purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, the  "broilers"  for  broiling,  and 
the  "roasters"  for  roasting.  If  the  cock- 
erels become  too  large  they  will  sell  as 
cocks,  the  tall  combs  being  detrimental 
to  their  sale  in  mai-ket.  The  late 
chicks  should  be  confined  and  made  fat 
before  sending  them  to  market,  as  such 
chicks  do  not  command  a  high  price 
unless  they  are  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. Some  seasons  they  are  scarce, 
and  bring  twenty  cents  a  pound,  but 
usually  a  pair  will  sell  for  seventy-five 
cents,  and  as  they  are  raised  during 
the  warm  season  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  less  than  for  the  early  ones.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  early  chicks  pay, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  early  and  late 
chicks  shows  that  the  farmers  and 
poultrymen  can  profitably  hatch  chick- 
ens every  month  in  the  year.  The 
early  chicks  sell  for  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents  a  pound,  but  must  not 
weigh  over  one  and  one  half  pounds 
eacliw'hen  sold, while  thelate  chickswill 
sell  for  twenty  cents,  and  may  weigh 
as  much  as  three  pounds  each.  The 
dem  nd  is  for  early  small  chicks  and 
late  large  ones.  The  prices  received 
are  about  equal  for  the  early  and  small 
chicks.  The  early  chick  can  be  pro- 
duced during  the  winter  when  work  is 
not  pressing  in  other  directions,  while 
the  late  chick  is  capable  of  helping 
himself  by  a  range  over  the  farm,  hav- 
ing warm  weather  .  in  its  favor.  The 
early  chick  must  be  fed  all  that  it  re- 
ceives, and  requires  careful  watching. 
The  eggs  from  which  the  chicks  are 
hatched  in  winter  cost  more,  and  are 
not  as  fertile  as  in  summer,  but,  on  the 
other  side,  the  late  chick  must  contend 
with  lice,  hawks,  cats,  rats  and  other 
destroyers,  while  the  early  chick  is 
protected  under  cover,  in  brooders  or 
coops. 

4. 

GUINEAS  ON  FARMS 

When  guineas  are  confined  they  sel- 
doin  thrive,  but  when  given  the  liberty 
of  the  fields  they  will  hatch  broods  and 
rear  them  under  difficulties  that  would 
be  fatal  to  other  kinds  of  poultry.  The 
young  ones  feather  very  rapidly  and  do 
not  need  brooding  after  they  are  five 
weeks  old  unless  the  weather  is  some- 
what cold.  They  are  fed  the  same  as 
young  chicks,  with  the  exception  that 
they  require  finely  chopped  meat  at 
least  three  times  a    week.    As  they 


feather  so  rapidly  it  is  neccssnry  that 
they  be  fed  often,  as  they  will  scune- 
tiines  suddenly  die  when  a  few  meals 
arc  missed,  the  feathering  demanding 
a  constant  supf)ly  of  nourishment.  The 
(|ues1ion  as  to  the  profitableness  of 
giihicas  admits  of  no  denial.  They 
may  not  be  as  profitable  as  hens  when 
confined,  but  they  can  be  raised  with 
such  little  expense  when  tlie.y  are  at 
liberty  as  to  return  a  large  profit,  both 
in  eggs  and  in  flesh.  They  ai-e  natur- 
ally wild,  and  hide  to  lay  their  eggs, 
but  often  betray  themselves  by  the 
noise  they  make.  By  watching  them 
going  to  the  nests,  or  coming  off,  they 
are  easily  detected.  The  flesh  is  dark, 
biit  ■  contains  a  delicateness  of  flavor 
that  approaches  to  wild  game.  They 
are  naturally  noisy,  and  create  an  alarm 
on  the  approach  of  intruders.  When 
guinea  eggs  are  placed  under  hens,  the 
best  way  of  hatching-  is  to  add  a  few 
chicks  to  the  number  by  putting  hens' 
eggs  in  the  nests  a  week  after  the 
guinea  eggs  are  set,  and  the  chicks  will 
teach  the  young  guineas  to  obey  the 
hens.  Guineas  are  seldom  marketed, 
being  used  mostly  at  home. 

CHOLERA  CURES 

There  is  no  sure  cure  for  cholera. 
The  best  remedy  is  a  teaspoonful  of 
liquid  carbolic  acid  in  half  a  gallon  of 
water.  A  great  many  persons  inquire 
for  remedies  for  cholera  without  know- 
ing what  disease  may  exist  in  the  flock. 
When  they  state  they  have  "cholera" 
in  the  flock  and  "cannot  get  rid  of 
it"  they  give  the  best  evidence  that 
there  is  no  cholera,  for  it  rids  itself  in 
a  few  days.  The  symptoms  are  great 
prostration,  a  nervOus,  anxious  ex- 
pression, intense  thirst,  and  profuse 
diarrhea  of  greenish  color.  Most  of 
the  supposed  cases  of  cholera  are  due 
to  indigestion  from  excessive  feeding. 


UTILIZE  THE  WEEDS 

All  the  weeds  that  are  not  poisoneus 
may  be  fed.  Geese  are  very  fond  of 
purslane,  and  there  is  nothing  more  ac- 
ceptable to  ducks  than  hogweed  or  rag- 
weed. The  common  crab-grass  may  be 
thrown  to  the  hens,  arid  tufts  of  grass 
cut  with  a  spade  and  laid  in  the  yards 
will  be  carefully  picked  over  by  all 
classes  of  fowls.  Some  weeds  may  also 
be  utilized  by  being  cooked,  first  being 
chopped  to  pieces. 

4. 

LICE  ON  CHICKS 

As  a  rule  lice  on  chicks  generally 
come  from  adults.  When  chicks  are 
raised  in  brooders,  and  the  adult  birds 
are  kept  separate,  it  is  very  rare  to 
have  vermin  infest  the  chicks.  When 
chicks  are  raised  under  hens,  there- 
fore, the  safest  plan  is  to  free  the  hen 
from  vermin  before  she  is  allowed  to 
have  a  brood,  then  keep  her  away  from 
the  other  members  of  the  flock. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Black  Spanish.— A.  G.,  Pernandina,  Pla., 
writes:  "I  have  selected  Black  Spanish  as 
the  breed  for  this  climate;  am  I  correct?" 

Reply:— They  will  probably  give  as  good 
results  in  Florida  as  any  other  breed;  they 
cannot  be  excelled  as  layers. 

Frozen  Combs — E.  U.,  Unity,  Mich., 
writes:  "Will  any  ill  consequences  result  from 
the  chickens  having  their  combs  frozen  last 
winter?  The  combs  are  now  healed." 

Reply:— If  the  combs  have  healed  the  fowls 
will  remain  thrifty,  except  that  the  injury  on 
each  may  appear  unsightly. 

Tl»e  Rangre — J.  R.,  Hancock^  Md.,  writes: 
"My  hens  have  free  range  and  are  in  good 
condition;  would  it  be  correct  to  feed  them?" 

Reply:— If  they  come  up  at  night  with 
full  crops  they  will  need  no  assistance,  but 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  light 
feed  in  the  evening. 

Young-  Turkeys — Mrs.  P.  D.,  Curtis,  111., 
writes:  "Please  state  how  to  care  for  young 
turkeys.  Mine  are  hardy  until  a  week  old, 
and  then  many  of  them  die."' 

Reply:— Feed  them  four  times  a  day,  giv- 
ing stale'  bread  dipped  in  milk,  chopped 
onions  and  lettuce,  millet-seed,  pin-head  oat- 
meal, and  other  foods  as  they  advance  in  age. 
The  loss  may  be  due  to  dampness  or  the  large 
body-lice. 

Aninial-nieal — G.  R.  E.,  Raleigh,  N.  0., 
writes:  "How  much  animal-meal  should  I 
feed  to  thirty  hens,  and  how  often?" 

Reply:— Much  depends  on  how  the  fowls 
are  kept  and  the  quantity  of  food  allowed. 
Animal-meal  promotes  laying  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  the  ration.  About  two 
pounds  for  thirty  fowls,  once  a  day,  with 
other  foods,  may  be  allowed. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S  fiRAIN 
FORCE  FEED  WnHlll 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the 
neatc^it.  Iieht^ 

eHt  and  strong 
est  |i:rain 
drill  on  the 

market. 
Many  points 
of  superi- 
ority; it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 
Qaantity  of 
grain   and  fertilizer 
canbe  clianged  while 
opera  lion  without  the  use 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed 
Positively  accurate  in  ciiian- 
tity.    Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con- 
vinced   Agents  wanted.   Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCH  &  DUOMGOLU,  Mfr's,  York,  Po. 


fan  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  ateep  or 
fiat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE ! 
FIREPROOF! 

If  voi>  are  going  to 
Imtlil,  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 

SEND     Fill!  SAiMPLE 

AND  cikci:lar. 


TIIE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO.,  110  to  110  Niissiiu  St.,  Kiw  York. 


«"to  SAVE  MONEY 


and  get  the  Oest  machine  at  lowest 
?  wholesale  price, nowis  yourchance 
Buy  direct  Irom  factory, one  profit. 
All  attacliraents  free.  :iO  days'  free 
^  trial.      WARItANTED  20  IHARS. 

.  «40.00  Arllncton  for  *14.00 

*50.00  Arllnstoii  for  fJI-?* 

I  #65.00  Kenwood  for  lHai.eO 

Other  Maclilnea  at  $9,»10.&0&»ia 
1    Illustrated  catalog  and  testimonials 
^  '  free.  CASH  BUYEKS'  UNION, 

1-164  W.VanBuren  St.,  B-7,  Chlcago.IH, 

FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
The  Penn   Metal  Oelline  and  ICooang  Co.,  Iitd.» 

23d  &  Hamilton  Sts.,Phila.,Fa.,oi2i  HarconrtSt,,Iloston,llass. 


GEM  '^Baler 


Warranted  the  tJf^TV  lightesUstfbng- 
esTcheapest  &  fastest  Full  XtEC^Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


A  Labor  Saver^ 

can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  the 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes,  cultivates — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoagent 
In  yoar  town  send  $1.35  for  sample  delivered  and  termB  to  agents* 

Utrich  Mfg.Cc'^SRiverSt.vRock  Falls,lll. 


ORCHARD  PROFIT 

depends  upon  working  all  the  - 
fruit  into  a  salable  product.  Cider, 
for  instance.  If  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  "p^B^fss 

DIade  In  varying  sizes;  hand  and  powei*. 
6et  our  free  catalogue  before  youbuy. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  — 
6  Haln  Street,  Mt.  Clllcad,  Ohio.  - — 


F 


S 


Send  for  a  large  Cat- 
alogue of  the  celebra- 
ted "DeLoaoh" 
Variable  Friction 
Feed  Saw-Mills,Sliin- 
gle-Mills,  Planers, 
Hay-Presses,  Grinding-Mills,  Water-Wheels,  etc. 
Our  Saw-Mill  is  warranted  to  cut  over  2,000  feet 
of  board  lumber  in  ten  hours  with  4-horse  power. 
Prices  low,  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL  MAHUFACTURING  CO., 
300  Highland  Avenue,     -     Atlanta,  Georgia. 

SEE  AND  WOrSOER 

AUTOMATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Simple ;  easy  to  operate ;  durable ;  saves  half  the 
labor.  Butter-making  siraplifled.  More  and  bet- 
ter butter.    Farmers'  and  Agents'  (lold-mliie.  Price 

82.50;  worth  ^;ioo.  Send  stamp  tor  particulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co.,  (luiney.Ill. 

HO  DIRT  LEFT 

in  clothes  washed  with  too 
"BUSY  BEE  WASHER"  ^ 
100  pieces  in  one  hour  ana 
no  hard  work  done.  That 
is  the  record.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive 
sale.  Write  for  terms, 

Lake  Erie  Mfg.  Co.<  1 1  e  E.  1 3  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

SAVE  THE  MONEY 

lyou  are  spending  on  repairs  and  bay  new  wheels, 
(jit  in  cheaper  and  in  every  way  better.    We  seil 

U  Buggy  Wheels,  7=8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.S0 
4  Carriage  Wheels,  1  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

other  wheels  fur  other  purposes  equnUy  low  priced 
  MeasuriDgdirectionsfree.WriteforpricelistNo.Sl. 

WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Mel. 

I  CC'C  LICE  KILLER  and  mites  on  poultry  and 

I  r  r  J%  hogs  without  handling  fowls  or  animals,  Painted 
blalH    \0  or  sprinkled  on  roosts,  beddinfor  rubbing  posta,  the 

Lice  KiUer  does  the  rest.   We  prove  it  with  FREESAMPIiE. 

Onrnew  catalogue  ot  Stock  and  Poultry  Supplits  free  opon  request. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaba,  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St.,New  York 

STRoiecEsf 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken, 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesole 
Prices.    Fnlly  Warranted.  Catalog  ll'ree. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  t'O. 
Box  18.        Winchester,  Indiana,  0.  S.  A. 


nffAttfmm 


FENCE! 


ON'T  SET  HENS  ISS  ' 

The  Nat'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  3  j 
to  I.  Little  in  price,  but  big  money-maker.  A^ts.i 

wanted.  Send  for  cut.  telling  how  to'get  one  free.C 
Natural  Hen  Ineuhatur  Co.,  B  22,  Columbus,  Neb.^ 
A.  Edwarda  ■writes,  "  Would  not  take  »100  for  N.  H.  I.  Plan." 

nCiTH  fA  T  irV  onhens&cliickens.  e4-p.  Book  Fiefi. 
Vmilk  10  14m  D.  i.  Umtiejrt,  Box  301.  i^ponasf.U 
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THE  F'ARiVl  AIND  F^IRESIDE 


June  1.  1900 


QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  Irom  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  Immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  Inquirer  should  accompany 
each  querj-.  In  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  Is  expected.  Queries  should  not  he  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Cement  for  Cliiua  and  Glass. — A.  S. 

K.,  Beauford,  Minn.  A  good  cement  for 
china,  glass,  metal,  etc.,  is  made  by  adding 
plaster  of  Paris  to  a  strong  solution  of  alum 
until  the  mixture  is  of  the  consistency  of 
cream. 

Keepings  Hams.— D.  H.,  Alta,  111.  Wrap 
the  hams  in  coarse  brown  paper  and  pacJs 
them  in  clean  hard-wood  ashes  in  boxes  or 
barrels.  Keep  the  boxes  in  a  dry  place.  If 
well  cured  and  properly  smoked  hams  can  be 
kept  sweet  in  this  way  without  danger  of  in- 
sects or  mold. 

Concrete    Walls  W.    T.    H.,  Grand 

Rapids.  Mich.  Make  the  walls  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  thick.  Begin  below  the  frost- 
line.  Erect  scantlings  as  a  guide  for  the 
boards  forming  the  mold  of  the  walls.  To 
three  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand  perfectly 
free  from  loam  or  clay  add  one  part  of 
Portland  cement.  Mix  thoroughly,  add  water, 
and  make  a  thin  mortar  of  the  sand  and. 
cement.  Pour  it  into  the  mold,  and  bed 
broken  stones  in  it,  being  careful  not  to 
have  them  touch  the  sides  of  the  mold.  In 
a  day  or  two,  after  the  concrete  has  "set" 
or  hardened,  raise  the  boards  and  build  an- 
other layer.  Ham  the  concrete  solid  in  the 
mold.  Do  not  make  too  much  mortar  at  a 
time. 

Preserving  Batter— W'liitewasli.— J.  H. 

G.,  BeulahvJlle,  Va.,  asks  how  t(t  keep  butter 
through  the  summer,  and  how  to  make  white- 
wash that  will  last. 

Reply:- Good  butter  can  be  kept  perfectly 
sweet  in  cold  storage,  but  few  have  such 
facility.  June  butter  can  be  kept  for  winter 
use  by  preserving  it  in  brine  in  granular  form 
as  follows:  Stop  churning  when  the  butter 
comes  in  small  granules  the  size  of  wheat- 
grains.  Add  cold  water  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  cream  in  the  churn.  A  little  salt  added 
will  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  butter- 
milk from  the  butter.  Draw  ofl;  the  buttermilk 
and  water.  Pour  in  more  cold  water  slightly 
salted,  turn  the  churn  a  few  timers,  and  draw 
the  water  off.  The  third  washing  may  be 
with  brine.  After  the  brine  is  drawn  off  let 
the  butter  drain  awhile.  For  a  package  use 
an  oak  cask  previously  cleansed  and  scalded 
out  with  brine.  Put  a  layer  of  salt  in  the 
bottom  with  a  muslin  cloth  over  it.  Fill  up 
the  cask  with  the  granular  butter.  Put  a 
cloth  over  it,  and  then  a  layer  of  salt.  Head 
up  the  cask,  and  drive  down  the  hoops  tight. 
Bore  a  small  hole  in  the  head  of  the  cask, 
and  through  it  pour  in  all  the  brine  the  cask 
will  hold.  Store  it  in  a  cool  place.  Oc- 
casionally add  brine  until  it  will  take  no 
more,  then  plug  the  hole'  tight,  and  let  the 
cask  remain  in  a  cool  place  until  you  want 
to  sell  the  butter.  Then  take  it  out  and  pack 

it  in  the  ordinary  tubs  for  market.  To 

make  good  whitewash,  take  fresh-burned 
lime,  one  half  bushel;  slake  it  in  hot  rain- 
water, keeping  it  covered  closely  during  the 
process.  To  this  add  one  peck  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  soft  water  and  five  gallons  more  of 
hot  water,  and  stir  the  mixture  thoroughly. 
Cover  it  up  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days.  Add 
sufficient  bluing  to  give  it  the  tint  desired, 
and  apply  hot.  The  secret  of  making  white- 
wash that  will  stick  is  to  have  good  lime, 
properly  slaked,  well  mixed  with  salt,  and 
applied  hot.  In  place  of  the  salt  a  half  pound 
of  glue  previously  dissolved  in  hot  water  may 
be  used. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DK.  H.  J.  DETMEKS 

lo  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Firbsidb 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
oharge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  Sale  of  the  Issue  In  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  querles  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmbrs,  1315  Nell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries In  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Swine-pla^ae. — B.  H.,  Woodland,  Wash. 
What  you  describe  is  swine-plague,  or  so- 
called  hog-cholera. 

Sore  Throat — W.  H.  J.,  Kltchings  Mills, 
S.  C.  According  to  your  description,  it  is  not 
Improbable  that  your  dog  had  in  his  mouth 
or  swallowed  some  corrosive  substance,  but 
whether  it  was  lye,  corrosive  sublimate  (not 
calomel),  carbolic  acid  or  something  else  can- 
not be  learned  from  your  information.  Con- 
tinue your  treatment  if  the  dog  has  not  yet 
recovered  when  this  reaches  you. 


A   Diseased    Slieep-bnelc.- E.    L.  T., 

Farmiugton,  Pa.  Such  a  swelling  beneath 
the  lower  jaw  of  your  buck  as  you  describe 
is  usually  one  of  the  last  and  fatal  symptoms 
of  general  dropsy  and  debility  in  sheep,  usu- 
ally brought  on  b.v  worm  diseases,  partic- 
ularly by  liver-flukes  (Distomum  hepaticum). 

Flies  on  Cattle — S.  L.  H.,  Berea,  S.  C. 
If  your  cows  are  in  pasture  you  can  keep  the 
flies  o£f  by  covering  each  cow  with  a  light 
and  thin  blanket,  and  if  the  same  are  kept  in 
a  stable,  by  darkening  the  latter  and  by  keep- 
ing the  same  and  its  surroundings  as  clean  as 
possible.  Light  and  thin  blankets  are  exten- 
sively used  in  Holland. 

Brain  Disease  T.  M.  E.,  Atkinson,  Neb. 

The  symptoms  of  your  calf,  as  you  describe 
them,  are  those  of  a  severe  affection  of  the 
brain,  but  similar  symptoms  also  occur  in 
rabies  in  cattle,  a  disease  which  at  present 
appears  to  be  rampant  in  the  United  States; 
but  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  that 
the  authorities  have  taken  any  measures  any- 
where to  prevent  its  further  spreading. 

Diseased  Sheep.- E.  F.,  Gurleyville, 
Conn.  The  symptoms  of  the  diseased  sheep, 
as  you  describe  them,  are  either  caused  by 
lung-worms  (Strongylus  filarial  in  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  bronchi,  or  b.v  so-called  grubs 
(the  larvae  of  a  fly.  Oestrus  ovis)  in  the  nasal 
cavities,  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses 
and  the  ethmoid  bones.  The  sheep  will 
probably  be  dead  when  this  reaches  you. 

A  Crippled  Horse  J.  H.,  Miller,  S.  D. 

Unless  you  give  me  a  fair  description  of  your 
case,  instead  of  reciting  the  contradictory 
opinions  of  yourself  and  others,  and  stick  to 
facts  bearing  upon  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  diagnosis.  If  it  is  ring-bone  you 
had  no  business  of  sticking  your  knife  into  it, 
and  by  doing  so  you  may  possibly  have 
opened  the  joint  and  made  the  horse  a  worth- 
less cripple. 

Nymphomania.— J.  H.  R.,  New  Brighton, 
Pa.  Tour  cow,  it  seems,  is  suffering  from 
nymphomania,  a  disease  usually  caused  by  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  ovaries.  If  the 
ovaries  are  the  only  organs  that  are  diseased 
—the  disease,  in  most  eases  at  least,  is 
tuberculosis— such  a  cow  may  be  made  a 
good  beef  animal  if  the  ovaries  are  removed, 
especially  if  it  is  done  by  Charlier's  method, 
through  the  vagina. 

Chronic  Dog-distemper. — C.  M.,  Gorsi- 
cana.  Mo.  If  your  young  dog  had  distemper 
three  months  ago,  and  has  not  yet  recovered, 
has  nervous  symptoms,  is  short-winded  and  is 
without  appetite,  the  prospect  of  ultimate  re- 
covery is  a  very  slim  one.  It  may  be  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  animal  alive  by  careful  treat- 
ment, or  even  to  effect  some  improvement, 
but  the  same  will  never  be  a  dog  worth 
having.  It  will  give  more  satisfaction  to  get 
a  new  dog. 

A  Severe  and  Chronic  Respiratory 
Disorder.- S.  S.,  China,  La.  What  you  de- 
scribe may  be  nothing  but  a  severe  case  of 
chronic  distemper,  but  possibly  It  may  be 
something  much  more  dangerous;  at  any  rate, 
the  admixture  of  blood  in  the  nasal  dis- 
charges, now  disappeared,  but  present  some 
time  ago,  must  cause  some  suspicion.  I 
therefore  have  to  advise  you  to  have  the  horse 
examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

Liice  on  Cattle. — E.  C,  Farrham,  N.  J. 
First  give  your  cow  a  thorough  wash  with 
soap  and  water,  then  wash  her  ail  over  with 
a  four-per-eent  solution  of  creolin  in  water; 
this  done,  drive  her  out  to  pasture,  or  if 
you  have  to  keep  her  in  the  stable,  do  the 
washing  outdoors,  and  while  the  cow  is  out- 
side have  the  stall  or  stable  thoroughly 
cleaned,  so  that  neither  lice  nor  nits  can  hide 
anywhere,  and  then  repeat  the  washings  and 
cleaning  in  about  five  days. 

S^sophagocele — S.  A.  G.,  Medford,  Okla. 
What  you  describe  is  evidently  a  case  of 
esophagocele  or  of  a  divertlcle  in  the  esoph- 
agus, or  gullet.  The  esophagus,  or  gullet,  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  membranes,  of 
which  the  inner  one,  a  mucous  membrane,  is 
very  elastic,  and  the  external  one,  a  muscular 
coat,  or  the  muscularis,  is  much  less  yielding. 
If  it  happens  that  the  external  coat,  the 
muscularis,  ruptures  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, the  inner  coat,  or  the  mucosa,  being 
very  elastic  and  yielding,  is  forced  through 
the  rent,  bulges  out  and  forms  a  sack,  which 
is  gradually  increasing  in  size  by  the  pressure 
of  the  food  accumulating  in  that  sack.  This 
is  what  is  called  esophagocele  or  an  esoph- 
ageal hernia.  The  remedy  consists  in  a  sur- 
gical operation  skilfully  performed. 

Wind-brofeen.— S.  Mc(5.,Waterbury,  Conn. 
Although  I  do  not  doubt  that  your  mare,  now ' 
wind-broken  or  affected  with  heaves,  has  been 
an  engine-horse  and  has  been  overworked,  I 
doubt  very  much  that  her  chronic  difiiculty  of 
breathing  has  been  caused  by  overexertion, 
although  I  will  not  deny  the  possibility  that 
such  might  have  been  the  case,  for  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  ailment,  heaves,  has 
been  caused  by  eating  too  much  dusty  hay. 
Heaves,  or  broken  wind,  as  has  been  often 
explained  in  these  columns,  must  be  defined 
as  a  chronic,  feverless  and  incurable  difiiculty 
of  breathing.  Your  mare  can  never'again  be 
made  a  good  roadster.  One  who  buys  a  con- 
demned horse  always  must  expect  to  get  a 
defective  animal  or  an  animal  suffering  from 
an  incurable  ailment.  For  further  informa- 
tion please  consult  the  numerous  answers 
recently  given  in  these  columns  under  the 
heading  "Heaves." 


Paralyzed  in  Hind  Qnarters. — F.  K., 

Civil  Bend,  Mo.  Since  your  cow  became 
paralyzed  just  about  three  weeks  after  calv- 
ing, it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  she  was 
in  heat  at  that  time,  and  that  other  cattle 
jumped  on  her  in  an  awkward  manner  and 
injured  either  her  loins  or  her  sacrum,  or 
even  caused  a  fracture  in  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  column.  A  close  examina- 
tion will  soon  reveal  the  true  condition. 

Skin  Disease  of  Lambs— Heaves. — A. 
F.,  Progress,  W.  Va.  The  skin  disease  of 
your  Iambs  is  probably  herpes  tonsurans,  or 
so-called  ringworm.  Shear  away  the  wool 
from  the  affected  parts,  and  then  paint  them 
once  a  day  by  means  of  a  small  brush  or 
pencil  with  some  tincture  of  iodine,  but  see 
to  it  that  none  of  the  tincture  gets  into  the 

eyes.  Your  mare  ver.v  likely  has  so-called 

heaves.  About  this  please  consult  the  numer- 
ous answers  recently  given  under  the  head- 
ing "Heaves"  in  these  columns. 

Foreign-body  Fneamouia. — C.  R.  G.. 
Osage  City,  Kan.  Your  mare,  it  seems,  first 
had  colic,  then  was  dosed  with  various  med- 
icines, and  some  of  these  medicines  were 
poured  down  the  trachea  into  the  lungs.  In 
consequence  gangrenous  (foreign-body)  pneu- 
monia developed  when  the  colic  began  to 
disappear,  and  it  was  the  pneumonia  that 
caused  the  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Still,  your  horse  is  not 
the  only  one  that  was  killed  in  that  way. 
Such  or  similar  cases  happen  every  day,  and 
more  horses  suffering  from  colic  are  killed 
by  medication  than  directly  by  the  attack  of 
colic  itself.  A  horse  should  never  be 
drenched  with  fluid  medicine  if  the  same  is 
in  distress,  or  the  respiration  considerably 
accelerated. 

A  Swelling  on  the  Head  of  a  Calf.— 
M.  Q.,  Vernon,  111.  Many  different  kinds  of 
swellings  produced  by  widely  differing  causes 
may  be  met  with,  consequently  the  simple  in- 
formation of  the  appearance  of  a  swelling  or 
lump,  sometimes  increasing  and  sometimes 
decreasing,  on  the  side  of  the  head  of  your 
calf  does  not  enable  me  to  decide  what  the 
nature  and  the  causes  of  the  swelling  may  be. 
I  regard  it  as  not  at  all  impossible  that  there 
is  no  swelling  at  all,  and  that  what  you  call 
a  swelling  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
accumulation  of  food  between  the  cheek  and 
the  molars.  This  supposition  at  least  would 
explain  the  alternate  increase  and  decrease  ot 
the  swelling.  Parties  sending  inquiries  should 
not  forget  that  a  diagnosis  is  not  possible 
unless  a  good  description  based  upon  a  close 
examination  and  careful  observation  is  given. 

Perhaps  Mild  Attacks  of  Vertigo. — 
I.  S.,  Wallaceville,  Mich.  What  you  describe 
are  either  slight  attacks  of  vertigo,  or  else 
some  part  of  the  harness,  perhaps  the  collar, 
is  ill-fitting,  presses  upon  a  vein,  most  likely 
the  jugularis,  and  thus  causes  a  temporary 
congestion  to  the  brain,  or  at  any  rate  inter- 
feres with  the  regular  circulation  of  ^the 
blood.  If,  on  a  close  examination,  it  should 
be  found  that  an  ill-fitting  part  of  the  harness 
constitutes  the  primary  cause  the  remedy  is 
easily  applied,  while  vertigo  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  incurable  ailment,  unless  it  be 
that  the  cause  can  be  found  and  can  be  re- 
moved, which  is  seldom  the  case.  Sometimes 
attacks  of  vertigo  can  be  avoided  if  the 
animal  subject  to  them  is  never  hitched  up 
immediately  after  a  heavy  meal,  but  is 
always  given  considerable  time — from  one  to 
two  hours— for  digestion  before  put  to  work. 
There  is  no  blind-staggers  in  your  case. 

Herpes  Tonsarans  on  a  Dog  H;  L. 

B.,  Brockway,  Oreg.  What  you  describe  ap- 
pears to  be  herpes  tonsurans,  or  so-called 
ringworm.  Since  your  dog,  a  collie,  is  a 
long-haired  one,  and  the  warm  season  of  the 
year  at  hand,  it  may  be  advisable  first  to 
shear  the  animal,  and  then  you  will  undoubt- 
edly succeed  in  effecting  a  cure  if  you  apply 
to  each  one  of  the  diseased  spots,  perhaps 
with  a  small  brush  or  pencil,  some  tincture 
of  iodine.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
■repeat  the  application  a  few  times,  say  about 
two  days  apart.  If  the  dog  should  show  a 
tendency  to  lick  the  diseased  spots  after  the 
tincture  has  been  applied,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  muzzle  him  until  the  spots  that  can  be 
reached  with  the  tongue  are  dry  again.  To 
make  the  treatment  successful  it  will  be 
necessary  to  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect 
the  sleeping-place  of  the  dog  each  time  the 
tincture  is  applied,  for  if  this  is  neglected  a 
reinfection  is  apt  to  take  place. 

Died    within    Twenty-foar  Honrs.— 

A.  P.  F.,  Dyer,  N.  C.  The  mare  surely  did 
not  die  of  colic,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  "chest-colic."  Whether  it  was  the  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  that  caused  her  death,  or 
whether  the  bleeding  was  only  a  minor 
symptom  or  complication  of  the  disease,  does 
not  proceed  from  your  communication,  be- 
cause you  onl.v  say  that  the  bleeding  con- 
tinued until  she  (the  mare)  was  dead;  but  you 
do  not  indicate  how  much  blood  was  lost, 
and  did  not  ascertain  where  the  bleeding 
came  from  when  the  mare  was  cut  open.  I 
will  ask  you  three  questions,  which  you  may 
be  able  to  answer;  and  if  you  are,  we  may 
yet  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  reliable  diagnosis. 
First,  Did  the  mare  whinny  or  neigh  while 
she  was  .sick;  and  if  she  did,  was  there  any 
peculiarit.v  in  her  voice;  and  if  so,  what  was 
it?  Second,  What  was  found  in  her  stomach? 
Third,  What  was  the  color  of  her  blood  when 
the  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  and 
was  it  coagulated  or  not? 


Sick  headache.  Food  doesn't  di- 
gest well,  appetite  poor,  bowels  con- 
stipated, tongue  coated.  It's  your 
liver!  Ayer's  Pills  are  liver  pills, 
easy  and  safe.  They  cure  dyspep- 
sia, biliousness.  25c.  All  Druggists. 


'n'ant  your  moustache  or  beard  a  beautiful 
brown  or  rich  black  ?   Then  use 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE  '^SU^l]ltrs 

so  CTs.  OP  Druggists,  ofiR.  p.  hall  a  Co.  "Nashua,  n.h. 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  SpailM,  EIngbonM,  Spllntt, 

Carbi  and  all  forma  of  Lamenens.  It  cures  without  a  blem- 
ish because  it  does  not  blister.  Price  $1,  Six  for  $6.  As  a 
liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Askyourdrug- 
gist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise  on 
the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DJi.  B.  J.  KENDAIiL  CO.,  Enosbare  Falls,  Vt. 


We  Save  You  Money 


FENCE 

Direct  from  the  Factory  at  Wholesale. 

Dealers  cannot  buy  It  any  cheaper  than  yon  can.  We 
save  you  the  middle  xnan'^  profit.  You  get  a  cood 
fence  ot  a  low  price.  Beats  a  hand  fence  macnlne 
all  to  pleceeu  No  loose  ends  to  unravel.  All  closely 
Interwoven— erosB  wires  cannot  slip.  Write  txt  oncQ 
Cor  our  free  circulars  and  gpedal  discounts* 

kinm  Fence  Co.  116  Old  St..  Peoria,  111 

"Goshen"  Tanks 

Reg9resBnt  Honest 
Tank  Valuemmmm 

and  these  are  the  reasons  why.  They  are  made  of  the 
beet  heavy  ealvunlzed 
Bteel;  they  »>imply  can- 
not warp,  Awell  or  I'all  to 


1  STEEL  TANKf 


pieces  from  drying  ont; 
heavy  iron  bound  edgea 
protect  them  from  bend* 
ing  or  dentine* 

ANTI-SEPTIC 

  there  is  no  place  for  disease 

germs  in  these  tanks.  Pure  water  makes  good  milk  and 
butter;  prevents  many  diseases,  hog  cholera,  etc.  Don't 
buy  until  you  get  our  48  page  catalogrue,  sent  FREE. 

Kelly  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  12  Pari  St,  Qoshen,  lad. 

SAVE  IT  ALL. 

Tne  butter  makerij'  success  depends  upon  clean  skim* 
mine — getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk,  in  the 
qaicKest,  cbi^apest  way.    Our  Improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

does  this.  Beats  the  best  creamery  made  and  coeta 
^les3  than  half  as  much,  capacity  considered.  Takes 
all  the  cream  out  or  ml(k  in  two  houn'  time. 
For  1  to  40  cows.  Prices  |5.  to  ^1 1.  Writ«  for  FREE 
:  CaUlogae  and  testimonials.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

AquaficCream Sep*torCo., 125 Factory  Sq.,Watertown,  N.Y. 

A  COOD  WINDMILL 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

Don't  bay  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  buy  the 


IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear  and 
malleable  iron  frame.  Write 
MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 
84  River  St.,  Sprlnarfleld,  Ohio 


Watered  Stock,  Common  or  Preferred, 

don't  go  through  Page  Fences.  See!  It's  no  Trust. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


We  are  the  largest  mana- 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Track  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Send  for  Free  Sample  Copy  of 

■#m  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

1^  handsome  Benii-moDtblyinatraziDe.    All  about 

profitable  Bee-Keeping.  Book  on  Bee  Ciilture  4 
Bee  supplies  freeif  yon  mention  this  paper. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co>  Medina,  0« 

We  ar'e  Headquarters  for 

Seed  &  Plants. 

Valoable  book  about  It,  telling  how  togrow  thonaaDddofi 
{dollarswortb,  what  used  forand  wool3growlQgit.SeDtforlOa 

AMERICAN  OINSENQ  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


Make  Driving  Pleasant !  lines  on  horse's  liips.SenS  20e. 

for  samples  or  write  The  Perfect  Iteln  (iuide,  Three  Oalc«,  Mich. 


Binder  Twine 


FARJIERS  WASTED  AS  AGENIS 

AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,    -  Iowa. 
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THE  GRANGE 


©  Condacted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New  ^ 
©  Plymouth,  Ohio  ® 


"The  wicked  wit  lie  dug  a  pit, 

He  dug  it  for  his  brother; 
And  for  his  siu  bo  did  fall  iu 
The  pit  he  dug  for  t'other." 

THE  stockholders  in  the  wire  trust 
realize  the  full  force  of  the 
above  ancient  version  of  one 
of  David's  Psalms.  So  long  as 
they  were  able  to  ensnare  consumers  in 
their  pit  their  cup  of  happiness  was 
full;  but  when  they  themselves  fell  in 
the  pit  of  their  own  digging'  their 
howls  rent  the  heavens.  This  liability 
of  the  stoclvholders  to  become  engulfed 
in  the  pit  of  their  own  digging  will 
make  them  more  cautious  about  enter- 
ing into  a  trust,  and  render  the  work 
of  the  promoter  less  easy. 

*  *  * 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  bright  paper, 
the  Sandusky,  Ohio,  "Register,"  con- 
taing  a  Grange  department,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Anderson.  We  make  the 
following-  extract,  which  indicates  the 
high  plane  upon  which  Mrs.  Anderson 
places  her  paper: 

"Would  that  more  would  devote  their 
time  to  self-culture  and  make  of  them- 
selves all  that  God  intended  they  should 
be.  It  rests  with  ourselves  whether  we 
be  narrow,  gossipy,  jealous-minded  or 
broad  and  noble,  striving  each  day  by 
God's  help  to  lift  ourselves  above  the 
petty  annoyances  of  every  day  to  a 
higher  plane,  where  we  may  get  a 
broad,  extended  view  and  understand 
better  what  life  means  and  what  we  are 
here  for." 

*  *  * 

"Build  the  more  st.ttely  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  nt'W  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 

vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
LeavHif,'  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  uijrest- 
ing  si>a." 

—From  "The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  by 
OllK'r  Wendell  Holmes. 


A  reader  asks  where  the  books  on 
nature-studies  mentioned  in  the  April 
loth  issue  may  be  gotten.  She  apol- 
ogizes for  doing  so.  We  are  only  too 
glad  to  answer  just  such  questions, 
knowing  that  some  little  life  will  be 
made  brighter  and  sweeter.  When 
planning  to  make  a  party  or  get  pres- 
ents for  the  little  one's  birthday,  why 
not  get  instead,  Hawthorne's  "Wonder 
I'.ook,"  Grimm's  "Fairj'  Tales,"  "Alice 
in  Wonderland,"  or  some  one  of  these 
old  books  that  will  prove  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  joy  for  many  a  day? 


JUNE  TOPIC— CO  OPERATION  IN  MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  FARIV1  PRODUCTS  OR 
FARM  SUPPLIES 

Question. — In  what  way  can  business 
co-operation  in  the  manufacture  of  su^J- 
plies  now  purchased,  or  of  products 
sold,  be  made  available  to  members  of 
the  grange? 

This  feature  of  business  co-operation 
in  the  grange  has  been  discussed  less 
than  any  other  feature  of  the  general 
topic,  and  yet  it  is  prolific  in  possibil- 
ities. We  do  not  advocate  the  estab- 
lishment of  extensive  manufacturing 
plants,  conducting  business  on  a  large 
scale,  for  the  reason  that  such  ventures 
require  great  capital  and  able  financial 
management  attended  with  great  risk. 
In  fact,  we  believe  the  instances  are 
very  rare  where  extensive  co-operative 
business  enterprises  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  grange  have  been  reported 
as  successful,  and  if  we  except  mutual 
fire  and  life  insurance  such  instances 
are  rare  under  any  co-operative  man- 
agement. Such  matters  seem  specially 
adapted  to  local  application  where  ex- 
penses can  be  controlled  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  business  constantly  known 
by  a]l  co-operating  in  it.  In  this 
manner  creameries,  cheese-factories, 
condensed-milk  factories,  canning-es- 
tablishments, sugar-beet  factories, 
fruit-evaporators  and  pickle-factories 
are  frequently  of  great  benefit  to  the 
producers,  and  their  establishment  has 
been  the  result  in  thousands  of  in- 


stances of  agitation  of  the  subject 
in  the  grange.  The  capital  to  build 
and  equip  such  factories  will  gen- 
erally be  forthcoming  from  some 
source  when  the  farmers  have  co-op- 
erated in  an  agreement  to  provide  the 
material  for  its  operation.  Many 
country  towns  would  be  greatly  ben- 
efited, and  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  something  of  this  kind 
which  would  distribute  a  regular 
monthly  income  among  the  patrons. 

In  the  matter  of  supplies  there  is 
less  opportunity  for  co-operation  in 
manufacture,  but  there  is  one  very  im- 
portant opportunity  that  should  not 
be  neglected.  We  refer  to  the  pur- 
chase of  chemicals  and  mixing  them 
upon  the  farm  in  jjlace  of  buying 
ready-mixed  fertilizers.  The  frequent 
assertion  that  it  requires  costly  ma- 
chinery and  deep  scientific  knowledge 
to  do  this  has  been  eifectually  dispelled. 
The  ordinary  farmer  can  make  a  liberal 
saving  by  purchasing  chemicals  and 
manufacturing  his  own  fertilizers,  and 
should  co-operate  with  the  members  of 
his  grange  in  this  matter.  The  exper- 
iment station  in  any  state  will  furnish 
specific  directions  for  it. 

We  offer  no  apology  for  suggesting 
the  intensely  practical  subjects  of  this 
quarter,  for  in  some  granges  there  is 
a  tendency  to  confine  the  discussions  to 
literary  and  sentimental  topics  to  the 
exclusion  of  practical  topics  bearing 
upon  farm  economy.  AVe  think  this 
fact  a  sufficient  reason  for  devoting  at 
least  one  number  of  the  Bulletin  to 
such  topics  as  we  have  here  considered, 
and  expect  beneficial  results  will  follow 
their  consideration  in  the  subordinate 
granges  of  the  country.  We  must  se- 
cure material  as  well  as  mental  and 
fraternal  advantages  from  otir  connec- 
tion with  this  g-rand  order,  although 
we  expect  the  latter  to  far  outstrip 
the  former  in  the  advantages  derived 
through  association  in  the  grange. — 
National  Quarterly  Bulletin. 


THIRSTING  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

A  reader  in  Wyoming  writes  that  she 
is  a  poor  countrywoman  thirsting-  for 
knowledge,  but  can  see  no  way  of 
gratifying  her  ambition  because  of  lack 
of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
She  says  she  takes  the  San  Francisco 
"Examiner"  and  three  very  good  mag- 
azines. She  asks,  "What  advice  would 
you  give  for  self-education  without 
money,  as  that  is  the  drawback?" 

When  a  child  I  asked  my  mother  why 
she  read  her  Bible  so  often.  It  seemed 
to  me  she  ought  to  know  it  thoroughly 
after  so  many  years'  devotion  to  it. 
"Because  new  beauties  appear  every 
time  I  rea,d  it.  It  is  a  fountain  that 
never  goes  dry,"  she  replied.  I  did 
not  understand  it  then.  I  do  now.  An 
old  book  is  like  a  tried  friend — it  gives 
all,  asking  no  recompense  save  our 
faithful  devotion. 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  life  we  are  los- 
ing the  faculty  of  thought.  We  rush, 
from  one  printed  page  to  another, 
seeking  entertainment,  excitement,  re- 
lief from  ourselves.  We  cannot  ^be 
alone.  We  have  not  the  courage  to 
withdraw  to  the  mountains  and  med- 
itate in  silence.  We  pity  our  ancestors 
for  .their  enforced  isolation,  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  lives.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand the  contentment  that  their 
isolation  from  humanity  and  their  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Nature  gave. 
They  t'nought;  we  read.  They  wor- 
shiped; we  scoff.  In  their  Bible,  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  Burns,  Shakespeare, 
they  found  meanings  too  deep  for  tears. 
We  have  all  these,  and  more,  yet  we  are 
dissatisfied.  Wliy  is  it?  Why  do  not 
Shakespeare  and  Dante  and  Emerson 
and  other  choice  spirits  give  us  the 
surcease  from  worry  they  gave  others? 
Because  we  are  not  devoted  to  them. 
Because  we  will  not  be  sincere  and  true 
to  them  they  refuse  their  consolation 
to  us. 

I  believe  herein  lies  the  cause  of 
much  discontent.  We  read  too  much; 
we  digest  too  little.  A  great  reader  is 
usually  a  bore.  He  is  pedantic.  He 
talks  about  books  and  picttires  and 
people.  He  doesn't  talk  books.  He 
has  not  entered  into  the  inner  sanctu- 
ary of  thought.  A  few  book.s,  of  the 
best  kind,  well  read,  will  bring  more 
consolation  and  true  knowledge  than  a 
librarj'  of  a  thousand  volumes  hastily. 


read  over.  It  is  the  one  who  thorough- 
ly masters  one  point  that  we  fear  in  a 
debate.  The  one  who  rushes  from  one 
thing  to  another,  dexjending  on  the 
quantity  of  points,  not  the  force  of  one, 
is  of  no  consequence.  He  is  not  re- 
sourceful. Let  us  read  less  and  think 
more.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  true 
education,  the  power  of  thought.  I 
would  suggest  that  our  Wyoming 
friend,  and  thousands  of  others  who 
are  similarly  situated,  drop  some  of  the 
magazines,  and  use  the  money  thus 
saved  for  the  isiirchase  of  books.  Not 
the  new  ones  that  arp  pouring  from 
the  press,  but  the  standard  works  that 
have  comforted  and  cheered  thousands 
of  hearts,  and  that  will  cheer  thou- 
sands more.  These  can  be  gotten  very 
cheaply.  Confine  yotir  thoughts  to  one 
story  or  poem  or  play.  Read  it,  study 
it,  till  it  brings  a  lesson  to  you.  Be 
assured  that  if  it  had  no  message  it 
wotild  not  have  lived  till  this  day.  The 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  as 
potent  in  the  literary  world  as  in  the 
physical.  If  you  think  of  trying  to 
read  Shakespeare,  try  first  to  master 
the  story.  Ttirn  the  sentences  into 
prose.  Study  it  as  a  student  studies 
his  Iliad.  It  may  take  a  good  deal  of 
hard  study  to  overcome  the  seeming 
difReulties,  but  it  will  richly  compen- 
sate one  for  the  trouble.  Write  out  the 
thoughts  that  arise  in  your  mind.  In 
time  you  will  learn  to  be  fastidious  in, 
the  choice  of  words.  You  will  search 
your  dictionary  as  eagerly  for  words 
that  will  express  your  exact  shade  of 
meaning  as  the  worker  in  embroidery 
selects  her  colors.  In  this  study  Sher- 
man's "Analytics  of  Literature,"  pub- 
lished by  the  fitinns,  costing  $1.35,  will 
be  of  great  help. 

All  science,  literature,  art,  philosophy 
is  but  the  interpretation  of  Nature's 
laws.  Get  close  to  the  heart  of  Nature. 
Always  carry  a  pencil  with  you.  Ques- 
tions will  arise  in  your  mind.  Write 
them  down.  Some  time  you  will  be  in 
reach  of  a  library.  Go  to  an  encyclo- 
pedia and  read  up  on  the  questions. 
The  answer  will  encourage  you  to  ask 
other  questions.  Cultivate  your  curios- 
ity. An  inquiring  mind  is  a  fertile  one, 
wherein  will  grow  knowledge  and  peace 
and  happiness.  If  you  have  Lowell's 
poems,  study  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal."  Tennyson's  "Search  for  the  Holy 
Grail"  is  another  version  of  the  same 
legend.  "A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain" 
and  "The  Present  Crisis"  are  the  other 
important  poems  by  Lowell.  Nearly 
every  one  has  Longfellow.  Study  care- 
fully "Evangeline"  and  "Hiawatha." 
Commit  to  memory  the  parts  of  "The 
Bridge"  that  appeal  to  you;  also  "The 
Day  is  Done."  Do  not  depend  on  re- 
membering the  facts  only.  Get  the 
settings  as  well.  The  reason  certain 
passages  appeal  to  you  is  because  they 
corres^Dond  to  your  own  inner  expe- 
riences, but  are  clothed  in  more  fitting 
language  than  you  could  give  them. 
Meditate  upon  these  things  till  new 
beauties  are  revealed.  Whatsoever 
revelation  you  are  prepared  to  receive, 
you  will  receive. 

I  hope  readers  will  determine  to 
make  use  of  the  resources  at  hand,  and 
not  fret  because  they  are  so  few.  The 
choicest  minds  the  world  has  produced 
confined  themselves  to  a  few  writers. 
They  read  other  books  for  recreation, 
but  for  knowledge  and  insight  they 
were  indebted  to  a  few  choice  spirits. 
But  only  those  books  that  are  recom- 
mended by  persons  of  known  judg- 
ment. Time  is  too  precious  to  waste 
on  inferior  writers.  Then  if  you  have 
a  hundred  books,  or  only  a  dozen,  each 
one  will  fill  a  niche  in  your  mental  life. 
Each  will  speak  to  you  as  an  old  and 
chosen  friend.  After  a  time  you  will 
find  yourself  shrinking  from  new  can- 
didates for  favor,  as  you  shrink  from  a 
stranger,  while  the  old,  if  well  chosen, 
and  studied,  will  .ever  lead  you  into  new 
channels  of  thought,  ever  fit  you  for 
receiving-  new  revelations. 

It  is  unwise  to  spend  all  our  money 
on  current  magazines.  Much  of  their 
contents  are  ephemeral,  written  to 
while  away  an  idle  hour,  not  to  instruct 
and  render  every  hour  a  blessing.  Com- 
mit many  choice  selections  to  memory, 
and  as  you  are  about  your  work  they 
will  unconsciously  rise  to  your  lips. 
We  will  give  choice  quotations  when- 
ever practicable.  jNIemorize  them,  and 
in  a  short  time  you  will  have  a  fund  of 
rich  gems. 


Here's  economy:  Less 
ice;  less  salt;  one  quart 
aerated  into  three  pints. 
Lightning  Freezer. 


A  beai:tiful  child's  book 
In  three  colors  free.  Ad- 
dress North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

Bale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE   UUARASTKK  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soi, 
ehirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory   given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 

PorlTaiiil  IHs.  Co.  Bo»  V,  Portlaiid,  Mlcb. 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

ALL  KINDS««««««« 

For  Invalids  and  Crippkii 

Built  on  new  and  practical  mcl  hmis  at 

moderate  prices. 
Full  Particulars  on  Application.  ^-"t^^U^- 

RECLINING     '   '  " 
CHAIRS 
For  LIBRARY  or 
SICK- 
ROOM 


Every  known  position  tor  comfort.  "Write  us  for  Free 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

STEVENS  CHAIR  CO.  i^SZ^^.Ilr* 


SAVES  YOUR  BACK. 

Carpet  laying— hardest  and  most 
disagreeable  work  of  house-cleaning 
time— is  made  the  easiest  by  the 

Positive  Carpet  Stretcher 

and  Tacker. 

Works  perfectly,  Btretching  the  carpet  to 
Its  place,  fefidiog  the  tacks  and  driving 
\  them  home  to  stay.    "Works  on  wheels; 
3  into  all  corners.   Price  only  tl.^o- 
Circulars  and  special  terms  free. 

Deposit  Pearl  Button  Co., 
Oept  F.   Deposit,  N.  Y. 

Big  Money 
for  agents. 

Write  today 


48  LBS.  OF  COFFEE  FREE 

to  your  friends ;  and  either  an  elegant  56-p'ece  Tea  Set  or  a  52-piece 
Dinner  Set,  your  choice,  FREE  for  yourself,  if  you  will  assist  in 
promoting  our  busi- 
ness. No  canvass- 
ing necessary. 
Write  us  a  letter  or 
postal  card  stating 
you  will  distribute 
the  Coffee  among 
your  friends.  >Ve 
pay  freitjht  on  Coffee  to  any  R.  R.  Station  within  500  miles  of 
N.  Y.  Our  offer  is  a  grand  one.  You  should  accept  it  at  once. 
Address  WAKNER  ^fe  CO.,  Box  2481,  NEW  YORK. 


$11.75 
$16.50 
$2250 


iguyHa  Bleyole  Com- 

pIete.Uii{juaranteed. 
I^uya  an  Up-to-Dote 
Model.  Fully  guar'd. 
iDuyB  a  Full  Rucliiff 
'      Model.  Shop-worn 
'Bicycles  f  rom!f  10  up.  2d  Hand  Wheels 
[from  ^5.00  up.  We  want  Agents  Every- 
where, 64  page  catalogues  of  bicycle 
parts  and  repairs  FREE.Write  forcat- 
lalogue  and  see  how  you  can  get  a' 
BICYCLE  FREE  by  helping  ua 
[udvertise.         Address,   Dept.  A-3, 

,  VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

161-107  PLYMOUTH  PL.,   CHICAGO,  llJ* 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  GOOD  WACON. 

Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  It  Is 
useless,   pi  CATIIlP  STEEL 
THE   CLEW  I  nib  WHEELS 

are  good  wheels  and  they  make  a  wagon 
Jast  indefinitely.  Tliey  are  made  Mgh  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  can't  sr^t  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  last  always.Catalog  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96,  Qulocy,  IU& 


COLONY  IN  REPUBLIC  OP  COLOMBIA,  SOUTH  AMERICA 

ON  THE  niAGDALENA  KIVER. 

300,000  Acres,  $5  Per  Acre,  Payable  in  S  Years 

A  great  Industrial  colony ;  climate  and  soil  same  as 
Soutliern  California ;  oranges,  grapes,  cocoa,  India 
rubber,  vandla  beans,  and  all  hard  woods,  such  as 
ebony,  mahogany,  lignuni-vitai,  laurel,  walnut,  etc. 
Send  for  circular.  MAGI»ALENA  KIVER  COL- 
ONIZATION  COMPANY,   ri   Broadway,  H.  Y. 


BICYCLES  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER 

V^\J  'Vtk.  from  the  OLD  RELIABLE  CO.  Great  Special 
Sale.  Nearly  8000  Bicycles,  every  one  a 
BARGAIN.  Must  be  sold.  All  makes,  2nd 
lli'ds,  35  and  up.  Late  Models  new  SI  1.60 
land  up.  Shipped  anywhere  on  approval.  A 
few  mure  good  agents  wanted.  Big  Hloney, 
Write  to-day  for  big  list  and  special  offers  never 

  before  a|.proached.     BROWN-LEWIS  CO. 

Dept.t  J  1  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


BEST  CALICO  ^Vs^-  ^^^-^ 

giDeliain.  3J^c.;  Beamlega  socks,  Z^^c;  blueing,  Ic;  aoap,  Ic;  Btove-polish,  Sc.; 
gold  rins,  lo.;  jeans,  yard,  9i/c.;  spcetacles.  Sc.;  men's  jeans  pants,  43o.; 
boy's  pants,  14c.;  men's  ?2.2r,  shoes,  98c.;  men's  shirts.  15c.:  dippers.  Sc.; 
linives,  Sc.;  shoe-blacking,  Ic;  men's  wool  socks.  9J^c,;  box  tacks.  Ic; 
men's  fine  suits.  ?;j.98;  rice,  per  pound.  ;!c.:  oatmeal,  '2y~c.;  smoking-tobaeco, 
3iec.    Send  for  price-list.    c.  A.  WILLAUD  CO.j'C'hicago,  Illinois. 


Reliable  men  or  women  to  sell  our 
goods  to  the  con.sumer  in  com- 
..  .  munlties  from  1,0U0  to  10,000  pop- 

,  .■V-V-V..-V..-V  ulation ;  permanent  employment  at 
good  pay.  Address  THE  GREAT  EASTERN  COFFEE 
<fe  TEA  CO,,  801  South  10th  Street,  St.  Louts,  Mo. 


WANTED 


HE  C^JRF'Ew  Bell 

By  Frances  Bennett  Callaway 


^  jow  little  parents  sometimes 
J  I  know  of  the  whereabouts  of 
their  children  on  the  street  is 
shown  by  this  story  of  Miss 
Greenwood  as  told  her  by  a 
detective.  The  detective,  who 
was  employed  in  New  York  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  entered 
a  saloon  on  Broadway  where 
the  air  was  so  vile  that  for  a 
few  moments  he  was  obliged  to  lean 
against  a  glass  partition  at  the  back  of 
the  saloon  to  recover  from  a  feeling  of 
faintness.  While  there  he  was  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  language  so  foul  and 
so  impure  as  to  make  him  shudder. 

Entering  into  the  room  back  of  the 
glass  partition  the  detective  found 
fifty  little  boys  engage'd  in  various 
games,  and  all  of  them  gambling.  So 
skilful  had  these  young  gamblers  be- 
come that  this  detective,  who  seated 
himself  at  one  of  the  tables,  was  very 
soon  relieved  of  five  dollars. 

As  the  boj's  left  this  gambling-den 
in  little  groups  the  detective  followed 
them,  taking  the  street  and  number  of 
their  homes,  and  then  returned  to  fol- 
low other  companies.  One  boy  was 
followed  until  seen  to  enter  a  luxurious 
home  on  Fifth  avenue.  Calling  upon 
these  parents  the  next  day,  the  detec- 
tive learned  that  their  son  had  asked 
to  study  his  lessons  with  the  next 
neighbor's  boy.  From  the  next  neigh- 
bor's house  the  two  had  slipped  easily 
enough  over  to  Broadway  and  spent 
the  evening  in  gambling. 

In  country  villages,  where  there  are 
seldom  night-watchmen  and  no  humane 
or  benevolent  societies  to  throw  pro- 
tection around  neglected  children,  the 
case  is  sometimes  even  worse  than  in 
our  large  cities.  . 

Children  of  tender  years,  lacking  in 
judgment  and  self-control,  need  such 
restraint  thrown  around  them  as  will 
protect  them  until  jiidgment  is  ma- 
tured and  character  is  in  some  measure 
developed.  With  this  in  mind  parents, 
village  trustees  and  even  children's 
societies  have  resolved  that  the  curfew- 
bell  is  a  good  thing,  and  this  ordinance 
has  now  become  a  law  in  a  number  of 
our  small  cities  and  villages. 

The  bell  is  rung  at  eight  o'clock  on 
winter  evenings,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  summer,  when  all  children  imder 
fifteen  are  expected  to  return  to  their 
homes.  The  time  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended until  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday 
nights  in  the  winter,  and  if  children 
should  sometimes  be  out  a  little  after 
nine  in  the  summer  the  offense  would 
not  be  considered  a  serioiis  one  pro- 
vided they  were  near  their  own  homes. 
The  intention  is  to  keep  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  strict  letter  of  this 
law. 

At  the  first  ofEense  the  child  is  not 
arrested,  but  is  simply  taken  home, 
where  the  curfew-bell  and  its  uses  are 
explained  to  the  parents.  If  the  par- 
ents admit  they  have  no  control  over 
their  child,  then  the  child  is  xiunished 
at  the  second  offense.  If  the  parents 
claim  they  can  control  their  child,  and 
fail  to  do  so,  the  parents  are  very 
justly  fined  or  punished  for  the  second 
offense. 

Librarians  say  that  as  a  result  of 
the  curfew-bell  children  are  drawing 
more  books  from  the  libraries;  busi- 
ness men  express  themselves  as  greatly 
satisfied,  becaiise  their  goods  are  no 
longer  disturbed  or  used  to  furnish  a 
game  of  foot-ball  in  the  street;  the 
postmaster  is  relieved  to  find  that  he 
can  perform  his  duties  in  quietness  and 
peace  without  stopping  to  put  out  a 
gang  of  young  marauders  by  force;  as 
for  the  children  themselves,  they  are 
much  more  contented  to  go  home  when 
all  have  to  obey  the  same  rule.  The 
village  trustees  who  have  tried  the  cur- 
few-bell say  they  would  not  think  of 
having  the  ordinance  repealed. 

One  village  comes  to  mind  where  the 
night-watchman,  being  a  man  of  firm- 
ness but  gentleness,  is  loved  by  the  chil- 
dren, who  gather  in  the  street  at  night 
to  hear  the  curfew  as  they  would  gather 
for  some  jolly,  good  game.  They  have 
counted  the  minutes  at   their  play. 


these  little  children — fifteen  minutes, 
ten  minutesi  five  minutes — and  at  the 
hour  they  are  ready  and  waiting;  at 
last  the  bell  begins  to  swing  and  ring, 
and  then  such  a  twinkling  dash  of  foot- 
steps, such  scampering  and  laughing  as 
makes  even  the  watchman  himself 
laugh,  and  the  people  look  for  it  as  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  town. 


"In  no  other  country,"  says  Lyman 
Abbott,  speaking  of  this  land,  "have 
parents  so  much  of  hope  and  so  much 
of  ambition  for  their  children."  For 
this  very  reason,  that  the  children  are 
the  hope  and  glory  of  the  land,  they 
should  in  every  town  and  village  have 
the  protection  of  this  curfew-bell. 


PRUNES,  FIGS  AND  DATES 

Before  berries  come,  and  when  the 
winter  preserves  are  just  about  gone, 
the  question  of  what  to  have  for  des- 
sert often  is  a  bothering  one.  Children 
always  love  the  sweet  dried  fruits,  and 
when  they  are  properly  prepared  they 
are  both  nourishing  and  delicious. 
The  prune  j)articularly  is  a  much-mis- 
understood fruit.  How  often  do  you 
find  them  sewed  up  with  brown  sugar, 
making  a  thin,  watery  juice,  the  prunes 
themselves  being  hard  and  tough  and 
indigestible,  when,  if  thoroughly 
cooked,  they  are  entirely  different. 
Try  the  following  receipt,  and  see  what 
a  fine  dish  it  makes.  If  you  are  able,  to 
have  cream  to  pour  over  them  as  you 
serve  they  are  rendered  doubly  tasty. 

Stewed  Prunes. — Wash  the  fruit,  and 
for  each  pound  of  fruit  allow  one  pint 
of  water  and  half  a  pound  of  A  sugar. 
Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for 
ten  minutes,  then  add  the  fruit,  and 
simmer  gently  for  about-  two  hours, 
or  until  perfectly  tender.  Drain  the 
syrup  from  the  prunes,  and  put  them 
in  the  dish  in  which  you  intend  to 
serve  them;  then  boil  down  the  syruji 
until  it  becomes  thick,  pour  over  the 
prunes,  let  them  stand  until  the  next 
day,  and  serve  cold. 

Do  you  fancy  something  more  elab- 
orate?   Try  this: 

Prune  Jelt.y. — Take  one  pound  of 
prunes  and  one  half  boxful  of  g-elatin. 
Soak  the  prunes  over  night,  and  stew 
them  until  tender  in  the  water  in  which 
they  have  soaked.  Take  out  the 
stones,  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Have  the 
gelatin  thoroughly  dissolved  in  half  a 
cupful  of  hot  water,  and  add  to  the 
prunes  while  still  hot.    Then  add  the 


juice  of  a  lemon  and  half  a  cupful  of 
any  kind  of  chopped  nuts;  put  in  molds, 
and  let  it  harden.  This  is  particularly 
nice  with  cream. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
fruits  have  a  distinct  value  as  laxative 
agents,  and  therefore  are  particularly 
desirable.  Figs  can  also  be  very 
agreeably  cooked. 

Stewed  Figs. — Take  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  one  pint  of  cold  water  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  When  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  add  one  pound  of 
figs,  and  gently  stew  for  about  two 
hours.  The  figs  will  become  tender 
and  plump.  When  ready  to  remove 
from  the  fire  add  the  juice  of  a  large 
lemon  and  a  wine-glassful  of  sherrj' 
wine.  This  latter  may  be  omitted,  but 
it  gives  a  very  pleasant  flavor.  Serve 
the  figs  cold  and  with  or  without 
cream. 

Fig  Pudding. — This  receipt  is  for  a 
very  fancy  dessert,  and  may  be  served 
in  individual  molds  or  in  one  large  one. 
Take  half  a  cupful  each  of  chopped  figs 
and  suet,  two  cupfuls  of  bread-crumbs, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar  and  half  a  cupful  of  flour.  Stir 
into  the  flour  a  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder.  Roll  the  figs  and  suet  in  flour. 
When  the  bread-crurnbs  have  soaked  up 
the  milk  add  the  half  cupful  of  sugar 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  beat 
well.  When  well  mixed  add,  stirring 
slowly  all  the  time,  figs,  suet  and  flour, 
and  lastly  the  whites  of  the  four  eggs 
beaten  stiff.  If  you  desire,  half  a  cup- 
ful of  chopped  nuts  can  be  stirred  in 
also  and  the  whole  mixture  turned  into 
a  pudding-dish.  Allow  room  for  it  to 
swell,  and  steam  for  three  hours.  One 
or  two  preserved  cherries  look  very 
pretty  on  top  as  you  serve.  It  may  be 
eaten  hot  or  cold  and  with  either  hard 
or  soft  saiice  or  cream. 

Stewed  Figs. — Soak  the  figs  after 
separating  them  for  several  hours  in 
cold  water,  then  stew  them  until  they 
are  plump.  Drain  them  from  the 
liquid  and  pile  them  on  a  dish,  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream  sw.eetened 
with  sugar  and  flavored  with  vanilla  or 
essence  of  almond. 

As  for  dates,  they  are  usually  eaten 
in  their  natural  state,  or  stoned  and 
mashed  into  a  paste  with  a  little  lemon- 
juice,  and  used  to  spread  between  sand- 
wiches or  as  filling  for  cakes. 

Stuffed  Dates. — These  may  be  pre- 
pared by  stoning  them  and  inserting  in 
the  place  of  the  stone  an  almond,  half 
an  English  walnut  or  pecan-nut,  and 
rolling  in  confectioner's  sugar. 

^Vhen  the  winds  have  a  nip  to  them, 
and  the  rolling  dust  fills  our  nostrils 
and  throats,  it  is  well  to  have  in  the 
house  a  simple  candy  to  ward  off  sore 
throats  and  hoarseness. 

HoARnouND  Drops. — Procure  from 
the  druggist  a  package  of  hoarhound 
herb,  and  soak  about  a  teaspoonful  in 
a  little  warm  water.  In  about  five 
minutes  this  makes  enough  flavor  for 
three  cupfuls  of  sugar.  Strain  the 
hoarhound-water  carefully,  and  add 
enough  water  to  make  one  and  one  half 
cupfuls.  Pour  this  oh  three  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Boil 
until  it  is  brittle  when  dropped  into 
cold  water.  Pour  in  buttered  pans  and 
mark  into  squares.  This  will  keep 
fresh  and  crisp  for  some  weeks  if  pro- 
tected from  the  air.    Nannie  Moore. 


A  PLEASANT  SEWING-ROOM 

A  sewing-room  should  be  as  bright 
and  cheery  as  ingenuity  can  devise. 
One  of  my  friends  has  a  delightful  one 
with  blue  and  white  furnishings  which 
is  as  prettj''  as  a  picture  and  as  con- 
venient as  one  can  imagine. 

Matting  is  preferable  to  carpets  or 
art  squares,  as  it  is  more  easily  kept 
free  from  dust;  and  such  pretty  pat- 
terns are  to  be  had  at  the  present 
time  that  they  are  indeed  objects  of 
beauty.  If  one  does  not  like  matting 
for  the  sewing-room,  a  good  piece  of 
idenim  will  make  an  admirable  substi- 
tute. You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  real 
beauty  of  a  denim  carpet  if  you  have 
never  seen  one.  Before  being  put 
down  the  seams  are  sewed  close  to  the 
edge,  carpet-paper  is  laid  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  denim,  being  stretched 
over  it,  is  tacked  as  any  other  carpet 
would  be.  It  wears  well  and  does  not 
absorb  dust — if  one  may  be  allowed  the 
expression. 
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If  one  desired  that  everything  be  ' 
truly  shipshape  she  wll  see  to  it  that 
she  has  a  convenient  cutting  and  sew- 
ing  table.  The  two  may  be  combined  in  \ 
one.  It  may  be  inexpensive,  and  not 
be  made  out  of  a  packing-box,  either. 
Have  a  carpenter  make,  you  a  plain 
table  one  and  one  fourth  j'ards  in 
length  and  somewhat  les*  in  width; 
the  top,  instead  of  being  nailed  on, 
must  form  a  lid  and  be  attached  by 
hinges.  To  the  upper  part  of  the 
table,  just  under  the  lid,  a  shallow  box 
is  fitted.  This  is  to  be  used  as  a  com- 
mon receptacle.  Denim  pockets  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  are  tacked  to  the  inside  of 
this  box.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
convenience  of  these  pockets  until  you 
have  tried  them.  They  can  be  put  to 
so  many  different  uses  that  they  are 
invaluable.  One  may  hold  patterns,  an- 
other unfinished  work,  while  a  third 
may  contain  material  to  be  cut  out. 
All  of  these  cut  and  uncut  articles 
have  the  virtue  of  being  out  of  sight, 
as  the  box  is  within  the  legs  of  the 
table. 

If  one  prefers,  there  may  also  be  a 
pocket  or  two  attached  to  the  outside 
of  the  table  just  under  the  lid;  these 
will  be  found  to  be  especially  conve- 
nient when  the  table  is  used  as  a  cut- 
ting-table. My  Denver  friend  has  her 
table  painted  to  correspond  vnth  the 
blue  and  white  furnishings  of  the  room. 
The  top  of  the  table  is  blue,  and  the 
legs  are  white.  Squares  of  light-weight 
denim  placed  under  the  table  will  catch 
the  threads  and  bits  of  material;  be- 
sides, as  it  is  so  easily  kept  clean,  it  will 
protect  delicate  summer  goods  from 
the  possible  dust  of  the  floor. 

We  may  have  the  "pleasant  sewing- 
room,"  we  may  have  our  garments 
made  in  the  latest  stjie,  and  yet  if  we 
do  not  take  care  of  them  they  will 
never  have  that  air  about  them  that 
distinguishes  the  true  lady. 

If  we  desire  to  preserve  our  good 
cloth  skirts  we  must  buy  or  make  coat- 
hangers  to  hang  them  on.  -We  can 
make  two  out  of  one  barrel-stay  by  cut- 
ting it  in  halves,  then  tying  a  string  to 
the  middle  of  each  piece.  Fancy  waists 
should' be  hung  up  on  hang'ers,  also. 

All  dust  should  be  removed  from  a 
garment  before  it  is  put  away.  I  hear 
you  say  "Of  course"  to  this,  but  do  you 
always  do  it? 

Waist-linings  will  not  be  injured,  but 
will  be  kept  wonderfully  sweet  and 
clean,  losing  all  odor  of  perspiration, 
if  they  are  rubbed  quickly  with  a 
sponge  slightly  dampened  with  am- 
monia-vs?ater. 

Ella  Baetlett  Simmons. 

SPRING  CHICKENS 

Not  many  of  us  have  spring  chickens 
large  enough  for  broilers  in  June,  so  we 
must  Content  ourselves  with  older 
fowls.  We  do  not  like  to  sacrifice 
young,  laying  hens  for  the  table,  but* 
if  we  have  an  old  hen  two  or  even  three 
years  old  that  has  passed  her  prime  as 
a  layer  she  will  be  fat,  and  if  care  is 
taken  in  the  cool<ing  an  old  hen  is  not 
to  be  despised,  especially  if  so  treated 
as  to  make  it  like  spring  chicken. 

Have  the  fowl  killed  and  dressed  two 
or  three  days  before  you  wish  to  serve 
it.  Hang  it  in  the  coldest  place  you 
have.  I  use  the  well  in  warm  weather. 
If  you  wish  the  fowl  for  Sunday  dinner, 
put  it  in  a  pot  with  about  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  set  it  over  the  fire 
Saturday  morning.  Do  not  put  in  any 
salt  until  it  begins  to  get  tender,  but 
put  two  or  three  of  the  rustiest  nails 
you  can  find  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
having  first  washed  them,  of  course, 
and  leave  them  in  until  the  fowl  is 
done.  I  learned  this  from  an  old  black 
mammy  who  has  cooked  all  her  life  and 
who  has  taught  me  many  valuable  les- 
sons in  cooking'  that  cannot  be  found 
in  cook-books.  I  certainly  do  not 
know  why  rusty  nails  should  have  any 
effect,  but  I  do  know  that  a  tough  old 
hen  cooked  with  them  will  come  out  as 
tender  and  as  delicious  as  a  spring 
chicken.  When  the  fowl  begins  to  be 
tender  it  should  be  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  either  left  to  finish  in 
the  pot  or  put  in  the  oven  to  brown. 
If,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  wanted  for 
Sunday  dinner  it  can  be  set  away  until 
an  hour  before  dinner-time  on  that 
day,  and  then  put  in  the  oven  in  a 
covered  pan,  and  roasted  browTi;  or  it 
may  be  cut  in  pieces,  dipped  in  flour, 
and  fried  like  a  siiring  chicken. 
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TUB  PARM  AIVD  PIRBSIDE 


If  you  have  not  planted  any  seed  of 
the  large  sweet  pepper,  get  some  plants 
now  and  set  out.  I  did  not  know  until 
a  few  years  ago  that  they  were  good 
for  anything  but  mango  pickles,  but 
have  learned  that  the  good  things  that 
can  be  made  of  this  vegetable  are  many. 
Combined  with  almost  any  "left-over" 
fish,  flesh,  fowl  or  vegetable  the  green 
sweet  pepper  possesses  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities. If  the  small  end  is  cut  off 
and  the  seeds  removed  they  make  a 
delicious  dish  filled  with  creamed 
chicken  or  minced  lamb  moistened 
with  tomato  sauce  and  served  hot. 
They  may  be  filled  with  cold  flaked  fish 
and  mayonnaise  and  make  a  delicious 
salad,  or  either  filled  with  a  vegetable 
salad  and  cut  into  pieces  and  added  to 
the  salad.  Both  the  green  and  ripe  peiJ- 
pers  are  useful  to  cut  into  fancy  shapes 
and  use  for  garnishing. 

If  you  have  no  cellar  or  cool  spring- 
house  for  keeping  milk,  butter,  etc., 
during  the  hot  weather,  I  will  tell  you 
what  a  neighbor  of  mine  did.  He  built 
a  house  about  ten  feet  square  over  his 
well.  The  walls  were  fifteen  inches 
thick,  built  of  small  stones  mixed  with 
cement,  and  the  roof  had  an  air-cham- 
ber below  it.  Vines  were  planted,  and 
soon  covered  the  building,  helping  to 
shut  out  the  sunshine.  Inside  this 
well-house,  across  one  end,  he  built  a 
trough  of  the  same  material  as  the 
walls,  with  an  outlet-pipe  at  one  end. 
Into  this  trough  water  was  pumped, 
and  the  milk,  cream  and  butter  vessels 
set  in  this  cold  water.  A  cupboard  was 
also  built  along  one  side.  There  is  a 
pump  in  the  well,  but  the  well-curb  is 
open,  and  a  pulley  is  fastened  to  the 
ceiling,  over  which  a  strong  braided 
rope  runs,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened 
to  the  well-curb,  and  at  the  other  end 
is  a  galvanized  bucket,  by  means  of 
which  fresh  meats  or  anything  else 
which  needs  to  be  kept  very  cold  is  let 
down  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the  well. 
This  plan  works  admirably  and  no  ice 
is  needed.  The  door  and  windows  of 
the  well-house  are  kept  tightly  closed 
during  the  day,  to  keep  the  hot  air 
out,  and  opened  for  ventilation  at 
night,  only  the  screens  being  closed. 

Maida  McL. 


JUNE 

June  in  the  grass! 
Daisies  and  buttercups,  lo!  they  surpass 
Coined  gold  of  kings;  and  for  queendom  the 
rose, 

Bloom  of  the  month,  see  how  stately  she 
^  goes. 

Blow,  winds,  and  waft  me  the  breathing  of 
flowers, 

June's  in  her  bowers. 

June  overhead! 
All  the  birds  .know  it,  for  swift  they  have 
sped 

Northward,  and  now  they  are  singing  like 
mad; 

June  is  full-tide  for  them,  June  makes  them 
glad. 

Hark,  the  bright  choruses  greeting  the  day- 
Sorrow,  away! 

June  In  the  heart! 
Dormant  dim  dreamings  awake  and  upstart, 
Biood  courses  quicker,  some  sprite  in  my 
feet 

Makes  rhythm  of  motion,  makes  wayfaring 
sweet; 

So,  outward  or  inward,  the  meaning  is  clear: 
Summer  Is  here. 

—Richard  Burton. 


DAINTY  NECK-RIBBONS 

The  neckwear  this  season  is  quite 
laborate,  which  means,  in  other  words, 
hat  a  great  many  will  not  be  able  to 
"fford  more  than  one  or  two  pieces,  for 
elaborate  jabots,  fichus,  etc.,  are  not 
only  expensive,  even  when  made  at 
home,  but  are  also  perishable. 

Fortunately  ribbons  are  being  worn 
very  largelj^  and  the  ingenious  woman 
can  so  arrange  them  as  to  have  dif- 
ferent neckwear  for  different  shirt- 
waists at  a  comparatively  small  outlay. 
Taffeta  and  double-faced  satin  ribbons 
hree  to  four  inches  wide  are  the  most 
"ashionable  and  satisfactory,  as  either 
ide  may  be  used;  thus  by  careful  and 
"requent  turning  one  ribbon  may  be 
sed  a  great  many  times. 
It  requires  only  three  quarters  of  a 
j'ard  to  arrange  rib- 
bon as  in  illustration 
-S'o.  1.  Pin  the  un- 
cut end  of  your  rib- 
bon to  the  right  side 
of  your  collar,  about 
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two  inches  from  the  middle  of  the  back, 
pass  the  ribbon  toward  the  left,  entire- 
ly around  the  neck,  and  fasten  on  the 
left  side  with  a  dainty  pin. 

Seven  eighths  of  a  yard 
of  ribbon  will  do  for  il- 
lustration No.  2.  Pass 
the  ribbon  around  the 
neck,  crossing  at  the 
back  evenly,  and  bring- 
both  ends  to  the  front.  Tie  once,  then 
again,  as  for  an  ordinary  knot,  and  tuck 
the  ends  under  either 
side.  If  done  deftly,  and 
it  is  not  a  difficult  task, 
the  sharpest  eyes  will 
not  be  able  to  detect  the 
fastening.  This  gives  the 
effect  of  a  made  neck- 
piece. 

Illustration  No.  .3  re- 
quires two  yards  of  rib- 
bon. Pass  the  ribbon 
around  the  neck,  cross  at 
the  back,  and  bring  the 
ends  to  the  front  again, 
and  tie  them  in  an  ordi- 
nary bow;  let  the  ends 
hang  gracefully,  and  then 
tie  again  farther  down  in  No.  3 
another  bow  similar  to  the  one  above. 

Illustration  No.  4  shows  a  plain  band 
of  ribbon  around  the  throat  fastened 
with  hooks  and  loops 
at  the  back,  one  half 
yard  being  required. 
Then  take  a  yard  of 
half -inch  black'  velvet 
ribbon,  pass  it  around 
the  throat,  cross  it  at 
the  back,  and  bring  to 
the  front  again,  where  cross  it  and 
fasten  with  a  pretty  pin.  The  ends  can 
either  be  ornamented  with  a  silk  tassel 
or  cut  to  give  a  finish. 

The  new  lace  scarfs  which  are  now 
being  worn,  like  all  fads  and  fancies, 
will  probably  not  be  enduring;  there- 
fore, it  is  wise  to  make  the  most  of 
them  while  in  vogue.  There  are  many 
different  ways  of  arranging  them  so  as 
to  change  their  whole  appearance,  and 
almost  to  create  a  new 
scarf  with  each  ar- 
rangement, at  the  same 
time  taking  away  from 
the  sameness  of  one's 
waists. 
The  narrow  lace  scarfs, 
which  are  about  two 
and  one  half  inches  wide 
and  perhaps  two  yards  long,  can  be 
arranged  daintily  and 
tastefully,  .as  shown  in 
illustrations  Nos.  5,  6  and 
7.  In  either  case  a  band 
of  ribbon  (satin  produ- 
cing the  best  effect  be- 
cause of  its  sheen)  should 
be  passed  around  the 
throat  and  fastened  at 
the  back  with  hooks  and 
loops. 

_To  produce  the  effect 
shown  in  illustration  No. 
5,  pass  the  scarf  around 
the  throat,  cross  at  the 
back,  bring  both  ends  to 
the  front,  and  tie  in  a  dainty  sxjreading 
bow.  This  is  a  very  pretty  arrangement. 

Illustration  No.  6  is  formed-  by 
simply  passing  the  scarf  around  the 
neck,  the  center  being  at  the  back. 

Tie  in  a  small  bow  at 
the  throat,  allowing  the 
long  ends  to  hang  grace- 
fully down,  almost  to 
the  belt. 

For  illustration  No.  7, 
pass   the    scarf  around 
the  neck,  the  center  be- 
No.  7         ing  at  the  back;  then 
proceed  to  tie  a  double  bow;  leave 
either  plain  or  fasten  a  brooch  in  the 
very  center  of  the  knot. 

The  wide  scarfs,  which 
measure  about  five  inches 
across,  of  course  can  be 
arranged  so  as  to  appear 
more  elaborate. 

Illustration  No.  8  shows 
the  simplest  arrange- 
ment. The  scarf  is  plaited 
at  the  center,  passed 
around  the  throat, 
crossed  at  the  back,  and 
the  ends  brought  to  the 
front  again,  where  they 
are  simplj^  fastened  with 
a  brooch. 

Illustration  No.  9  shows 
the  wide  scarf  arranged  like  the  narrow 
scarf  shown  in  illustration  No.  5. 
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Illustration  No.  10 
shows  the  scarf  as  a 
sort  of  fichu,  and  not 
passed  around  t  h  ie 
throat.  Tie  a  simple 
double  bow  and  allow 
the  ends  to  hang. 
Illustration  No.  11  shows  a  tastefully 
arranged  jabot  of  lace, 
which  can  be  made  in  a 
minute  or  two,  «tind 
secured  by  small  safety- 
pins  or  by  a  few  bas- 
ting-threads, which  can 
be  easily  withdrawn  at 
will.  Make  a  simj>le 
single  bow;  then  be- 
neath each  loop  fasten 
(don't  tie)  another 
loop,  and  then  again 
another  loop,  fastening 
the  four  loops  thus 
made  with  pins,  and 
then  baste  slightly. 
Nothing  so  dresses  up 
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a  plain  shirt-waist  as  a  dainty  neck- 
piece of  lace,  and  nothing  is  so  univer- 
sally becoming  to  all  complexions  as 
soft  fine  lace.  E.  L.  E. 
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SERVING  THE  SPICY  GOOSEBERRY 

The  "tartness"  of  the  gooseberry 
makes  it  somewhat  unfavorable  for 
frequent  serving,  especially  for  the 
housewife  who  is  inclined  to  economize 
on  sugar — "the  sour  things  do  take 
sech  an  everlastin'  lot  o'  sweet'nin'," 
according  to  the  verdict  of  one  of 
these  economizers.  An  occasional  pie 
is  therefore  the  extent  of  the  goose- 
berry-serving in  many  homes,  and  yet 
they  come  at  a  season  when  their  acid 
is  most  grateful  to  the  system  and 
may  be  served  in  numerous  ways. 

GoosEBEEEY  FooL. — Stew  one  quart 
of  green  gooseberries  in  just  as  little 
water  as  it  is  possible  to  use..  When 
soft  rub  through  a  sieve  to  remove  the 
skins;  rub  them  back  and  forth  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  so  that  nothing  will  be 
left  in  the  sieve  but  the  tough  skins. 
To  every  pint  of  pulp  add  one  pint  of 
milk  and  plenty  of  sugar.  In  mixing 
the  gooseberries  and  milk  add  the  milk 
very  slowly.  Serve  in  small  dishes, 
with  cakes.  This,  although  a  very  old- 
fashioned  dish,  is  very  delicious  when 
well  made;  and  if  properly  sweetened 
a  very  suitable  xjreparation  for  chil- 
dren. 

Gooseberry  Trifle. — Stew  and  pulp 
the  gooseberries  as  above,  and  add 
while  warm  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter to  every  quart.  Add  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  one  and 
one  half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  or  more  if 
needed.  Put  into  small  glasses,  leaving 
space  at  the  top  for  the  meringue. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  into  a  per- 
fect froth  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  Heap  this  on  top  when  the 
fruit  is  icy  cold.  Whipped  cream  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  meringue,  if  pre- 
ferred. 

Gooseberry  Pudding  (baked). — Stew 
and  pulp  the  gooseberries,  and  to  every 
pint  add  three  well-whisked  eggs,  one 
and  one  half  ounces  of  butter,  one  half 
pint  of  bread-crumbs  and  sugar  to 
sweeten.  Beat  the  mixture  well,  and 
bake  in  a  buttered  dish  for  about  forty 
minutes.    Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Gooseberry  Pudding  (boiled). — Line 
a  pudding-mold  with  biscuit-crust 
rolled  out  half  an  inch  thick.  Fill  with 
unstewed  gooseberries,  through  which 
sift  plenty  of  brown  sugar,  and  cover 
with  crust.  Pinch  the  edges  well  to- 
gether, tie  over  it  a  floured  cloth,  put 


into  boiling  water-  and  boil  two  and 
one  half  hours;  turn  it  out  of  the  mold, 
and  serve  with  cream  or  sauce. 

Gooseberry  Sauce  (for  boiled  fish). 
— Stew  and  pulp  one  pint  of  green 
gooseberries.  Put  into  a  saucepan 
with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  water 
the  fish  was  boiled  in,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  and  a  little  nut- 
meg. A  tablespoonful  of  sugar  is 
added  if  the  extreme  acidity  of  the 
fruit  is  disliked. 

Gooseberry  Tart. — Stem  the  fruit 
and  sweeten  liberally,  using  fully  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit; 
add  a  little  water  to  dissolve  the  sugar, 
bring  to  a  boil,  and  then  set  aside  to 
simmer  slowly  until  the  berries  are 
soft  and  begin  to  jelly.  Put  into  small 
shapes  of  rich,  flaky  puff-paste  already 
baked — these  are  better  uncovered — 
sprinkle  sugar  over  the  whole,  and 
serve  with  sweetened  cream.  If  the 
tart  is  quite  large  a  meringue  may  be 
heaped  lightly  upon  it. 

Gooseberry  Catchup. — Take  twelve 
pounds  of  gooseberries,  eight  pounds 
of  sugar,  three  pints  of  weak  vinegar 
and  spices  to  taste.  Boil  two  hours, 
and  bottle.  This  is  a  famous  old 
English  appetizer,  while  the  goose- 
berry tart  and  gooseberry  fool  were 
favorite  desserts  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury squires  in  England,  and  their 
thrifty  dames,  who  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate this  wholesome  fruit. 

Phebe  W.  Humphreys. 


CORN-HUSK  MATS 

Select  dry,  clean  corn-husks  and 
shred  them  into  strips  with  a  steel 
fork.  Braid  them  in  three  strands, 
making  the  strands  rather  thick.  At 
intervals  tuck  in  a  husk  which  will 
leave  out  two  ends  oh  one  side  of  the 
braid.  When  a  sufficient  length  is  ob- 
tained sew  them  into  a  round  or 
oblong  mat  with  coarse  carpet-thread; 
then  shear  down  the  ends  to  give  a 
stubby  appearance.  It  is  best  to 
dampen  the  husks  when  braiding  them, 
as  they  work  better.  These  are  suit- 
able for  door-mats,  and  can  be  made  at 
very  little  cost. 

For  inside  mats,  cut  up  material  that 
is  used  for  carpet-rags  into  inch-wide 
pieces,  on  the  bias  if  possible,  and  run 
them  through  the  middle  on  doubled 
carpet-thread  in  about  three-yard 
lengths.  Push  the  material  up  close 
as  you  go  along,  tying  a  knot  in  the 
thread  to  keep  it  tight,  and  at  the  end 
leave  about  four  inches  of  thread  for 
the  carpet-weaver  to  tie  the  ends  to- 
gether. Have  it  woven  like  a  rag  carpet, 
using  hit  and  miss  colors  in  the  center, 
and  some  plain  color  for  a  border  at 
each  end.  These  make  heavy  mats  or 
rugs  that  will  not  kick  up  and  are  very 
durable.  One  and  one  half  yards  wide 
by  two  and  one  half  yards  long  is  a 
good  size,  though  of  course  it  is  best  to 
have  them  made  to  suit  the  places  in 
which  you  wish  to  use  thein. 

Many  ladies  are  utilizing  their  old 
chenille  table-covers  and  curtains  by 
raveling  them  out  and  making  them 
into  door-hangings  similar  to  those  of 
rope,  with  a  fretwork  border  and  orna- 
mented with  tassels.  They  are  inexpen- 
sive and  flll  a  vacant  door  very  nicely. 
In  some  localities  they  are  being  made 
by  families  used  to  the  work,  and  are 
very  pretty  in  design. 

One  must  work  steadily  and  often  to 
keep  one's  house  looking  at  all  times 
trim  and  kept  up,  and  these  home-made 
articles  give  a  home  look  to  the  house 
that  is  never  accomplished  by  store 
furnishings;  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overload  the  house  with  one 
thing.  Then,  too,  do  not  let  sentiment 
interfere  with  getting  rid  of  every- 
thing that  has  served  its  time  with  you. 
Either  give  it  awaj^  or,  best  of  all,  burn 
it.  The  accumulation  in  some  houses 
would  go  a  long  ways  toward  furnish- 
ing some  other  home  if  it  could  be 
directed  in  the  right  channel.  K. 


MARKING  TABLE-LINEN 

A  pretty  and  simj^le  way  of  marking 
table-linen  is  to  put  the  initial  about 
three  inches  long  in  the  corner.  It 
shoiild  be  done  in  cross-stitch,  evenly 
and  smoothly.  When  great  care  can  be 
used  in  washing,  flax  thread  of  color 
may  be  used,  but  white  is  sure  to  be 
satisfactory. 


THE  F'aF^AI  APsfO  RIRBiSlDE 


A  FAIR  FIGHT 

By  Mattie  Dyer  Britts^yf 


Chapter  V. 

^  LONE  in  her  own  room  that 
night  Virgie  thought  this 
thing  over,  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion. 

"The  mystery  only  deep- 
ens," she  said.  "Why 
should  he  have  asked  that 
promise?  It  must  have 
something  to  do  with  this 
business,  though  I  can't 
see  what.  He  has  as  much 
right  to  open  a  store  here 
as  papa  has.  I  don't  understand  it  at  all: 
but  if  I  ever  saw  a  man  look  good  and  noble 
he  did  as  he  stood  there  to-night.  I'm  not  a 
bit  afraid  for  my  ring  now,  and  I'll  keep  my 
promise,  come  what  will,  Herbert!" 

Then  she  blushed  and  laughed,  alone  in  her 
room,  and  did  not  even  dare  for  a  moment  to 
glance  at  her  own  face  in  the  mirror.  Some- 
how, the  next  day  she  would  not  go  out, 
though  she  had  intended  doing  so,  lest  she 
should  meet  him  in  the  streets.  "I  don't 
know  where  I  will  see  him  first,"  she  thought, 
"but  I  don't  want  it  to  be  in  a  crowd,  so  I 
won't  risk  it," 

At  dinner  Miss  Maggie  asked,  "Well,  Jason, 
Is  the  new  store  open  to-day?" 

"No,  not  a  sign  of  any  one  there,"  replied 
Mr.  Van  Gilleu,  "though  the  young  man  is 
still  in  town.  Judge  Wright  was  in  my  store 
this  morning;  he  has  met  the  young  rascal, 
and  thinks  him  a  mighty  fine  fellow." 

"Judge  Wright  is  a  fine  man  himself," 
spoke  up  Virgie,  "and  ought  to  know  one 
when  he  sees  one.   I  like  Judge  Wright." 

"So  do  I,  my  dear.  This  fellow  may  be  all 
■right,  too;  and  so  he  lets  me  alone  I  won't 
trouble  him.  But  he  had  best  keep  out  of  my 
way  in  business  matters." 

"Have  you  learned  his  name?"  asked  Miss 
Maggie. 

Virgie  busied  herself  with  her  plate,  and 
was  looking  intently  at  it  when  her  father 
answered,  "It's  a  queer  sort  of  name — Begole, 
or  something  like  it." 

"Begole?  I  never  heard  the  name  before," 
said  Miss  Maggie.  "Must  be  French  descent, 
I  judge.   I  wonder  what  church  he  attends?" 

"I  don't  know.  Probably  not  any  at  all. 
There's  a  chance  for  some  missionary  work 
for  you,  Mag.  Though  I  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I  prefer  my  family  to  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  him  in  any  way." 

"Well,  brother,  we  are  not  likely  to.  Virgie, 
are  you  Teady  for  pudding  now?" 

"Xo,  auuty,  thank  you;  I  do  not  care  for 
pudding  to-day." 

"But  it  is  your  favorite  chocolate,  with 
lemon  sauce." 

"I  don't  care  for  any.  Aunt  Maggie." 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Jason,  I  believe  this  child  will  have  to  have  a 
tonic.   Her  appetite  is  failing  every  day." 

"Well,  then  she  had  better  see  the  doctor," 
said  Mr.  Van  Gillen. 

But  Virgie  laughed  merrily.  "Nonsense, 
papa  and  Aunt  Mag!  I  am  perfectly  well; 
there  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter,  only  the 
hot  weather,  perhaps,  makes  me  a  little  lazy. 
My  appetite  is  all  right;  I  don't  need  the 
doctor." 

"Humph!  I'm  not  so  sure,"  grumbled  Aunt 
Maggie.  "The  fact  is  I  don't  think  you  have 
been  quite  like  yourself  since  you  came  home 
from  Sue's." 

"Our  experience  on  the  way  home  was 
enough  to  shake  anybody  up  a  little,  wasn't 
it?"  said  Virgie.  • 

"Xo  doubt;  but  I  don't  feel  quite  easy  about 
you,  child." 

"I  hope  she  hasn't  been  falling  in  love  out 
there  on  the  plains  of  Iowa,"  remarked  Mr. 
Van  Gillen. 

Virgie  laughed  again.  "I'ta  not  in  love  with 
anybody  but  you,  papa,  nor  likely  to  be. 
Don't  you  worry  a  mite  about  your  girl;  she's 
all  right." 

"Well,  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Van  Gillen,  as 
he  rose  from  the  table. 

Virgie  surely  was  not  sick,  but  what  was 
It  made  her  run  up  to  her  own  room,  lock 
her  door,  throw  herself  on  the  bed  and  take 
a  good  fit  of  crying?  She  couldn't  have  told 
herself  why'  she  cried,  but  it  served  to  relieve 
her,  and  she  was  quite  cheerful  when  her 
father  came  home  to  supper. 

There  was  a  missionar.v  meeting  at  their 
church  that  evening.  Good  Aunt  Maggie 
never  missed  any  meeting  when  she  was 
well,  so  she  asked  Virgie  to  accompany  her. 
Virgie  declined,  saying  she  would  rather  stay 
and  keep  her  papa  company,  as  he  was  jiot 
going  out  that  night.  Aunt  Maggie  went  o£C 
alone,  and  Virgie  thought  she  would  pass  the 
time  working  a  bit  at  her  Battenberg  lace. 
She  brought  her  woi'k  down  into  the  sitting- 
room  where  Mr.  Van  Gillen  was  reading  the 
evening  paper,  and  sat  down  near  the  drop- 
light  to  follow  the  intricate  pattern.  A  half 
hour  later  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door-bell, 
and  presently  Jane  appeared  in  the  door. 

"Gentleman  to  see  you,  Mr.  Van  Gillen." 

"Show  him  in,  Jauo." 

"■R'alk  in,  sir;  he's  at  home."' 

They  heard  Jane  say  the  words  in  the  hall, 
and  then  a  gentleman  entered  the  door,  and 


Virgie  felt  all  the  blood  in  her  body  rush  to 
her  heart,  for  Herbert  Begole  stood  before 
them. 

Without  taking  the  l^ast  notice  of  her  he 
bowed  to  her  father,  and  said,  "Mr.  Van  Gil- 
len, I  believe?" 

Mr.  Van  Gillen  had  risen,  and  spoke  very 
stifily,  his  face  flushed,  his  brow  frowning, 
"Yes,  Sir;  that  is  my  name.", 

"Mine  is  Begole,  from  Grand  Island." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  have  heard  of  you.  Will  you 
be  seated?"  pushing  forward  a  chair. 

Begole  stood  an  instant,  with  a  half  glance 
at  the  lady  in  the  room,  which  reminded  Mr. 
Van  Gillen  of  his  politeness. 

"This  is  my  daughter.  Miss  Van  Gillen, 
Mr.  Begole." 

Virgie  rose  and  bowed  coldly.  "I  am  pleased 
to  meet  you,  Mr.  Begole." 

"I  am  also  glad  to  know  you.  Miss  Van 
Gillen,"  he  returned,  with  a  formal  bow,  not 
a  single  shadow  in  the  manner  of  either  to 
tell  that  she  had  once  been  tightly  plasped  to 
his  bosom  in  a  whirl  of  raging  waters. 

He  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  Mr.  Van 


look  up  she  caught  one  glance  from  Herbert's 
dark  eyes,  and  it  told  her  not  to  be  uneasy — 
he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  promptly 
went  on,  "But  I  have  been  thinking,  sir,  that 
it  might  be  we  could  come  to  some  conclusion 
by  which  we  should  be  mutually  benefited. 
It  is  a  vast  advantage  to  a  young  man  to 
have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  an  older 
business  man,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  benefit 
to  an  older  house  to  have  a  strain  of  new  and 
younger  life  infused  into  its  management.  I 
have  suflicient  means  to  start  up  by  and  for 
myself,  without  any  man's  aid,  but  I  have 
decided  to  come  to  you,  and  if  it  should  be 
altogether  agreeable  to  you,  to  buy  a  half 
interest  in  your  concern;  in  other  words,  to 
ask  you  to  take  me  into  partnership  with 
you." 

Virgie  was  holding  her  breath  now  for 
sure.  Mr.  Van  Gillen,  his  face  hot  and  red, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  facing  his  young  caller, 
said,  shortly.  "Well,  sir,  I  like  .vour  cheek!  I 
admire  it!  If  you  have  heard  anything  at  all 
of  me,  sir,  you  are  a  prett.v  bold  one  to  come 
to  me  with  a  proposition  like  that!" 

"Is  there  anything  wrong  in  it?"  asked 
Herbert,  coolly. 

"It  is  preposterous,  sir!  Oh,  yes;  no  doubt 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you,  a  mere 
stranger,  come  here  from  nobody  knows 
where,  if  the  leading  merchant  of  the  town, 
a  man  who  has  worked  a  lifetime  to  earn  his 
reputation,  would  pick  you  up  and  take  you 


"This  is  siy  dattghteb,  Mr.  Begole" 


Gillen  as  coolly  as  if  she  had  not  been  within 
a  hundred  miles,  and  in  some  strange  way 
Virgie  felt  her  own  excitement  give  place  to 
a  feeling  of  calm  security,  as  if  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  or  dread  from  this  very  un- 
expected visit. 

"Y^ou  are  doubtless  surprised  at  my  call, 
Mr.  Van  Gillen,"  began  Herbert. 

"Well,  considering  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, I  admit  that  I  am,  Mr.  Begole." 

"I  hope,  however,  that  you  will  pardon  the 
liberty  I  have  taken,  considering,  as  you  say, 
the  peculiar  circumstances.  I  wished  to  talk 
with  you  on  a  matter  of  business,  and 
thought  you  might  have  more  time  during 
your  hours  at  home  than  during  the  busy 
rush  of  the  day." 

"Well,  that's  a  good  one  to  begin  with," 
thought  Virgie,  bending  over  her  work  and 
not  even  allowing  herself  to  smile. 

"Ah,  yes;  we  are  rather  rushed  at  my  place 
in  business  hours.  I  do  not  see,  sir,  what 
business  you  can  have  to  talk  over  with  me, 
though." 

"I  think  I  do  if  you  will  permit  me  the 
liberty  from  a  younger  man  to  an  older  one, 
and  no  doubt  a  much  wiser  one,  in  such 
affairs." 

"Good!  He'll  win  bis  way  with  papa,"  was 
Virgie's  thought  at  that. 

"You  have  doubtless  been  informed,"  went 
on  Begole,  "that  I  contemplate  going  into 
the  dry-goods  trade  in  this  little  city." 

"I  have  heard  so,  yes,"  very  stiffly. 

"At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Van  Gillen,  I  assure 
you  I  do  not  wish  or  intend  in  the  least  to 
interfere  with  your  trade." 

"I  defy  you  to  do  it!"  answered  Mr.  Van 
Gillen,  a  trifle  hotly,  so  that  Virgie  began  to 
hold  her  breath  with  anxiety.  Chancing  to 


under  his  wing!  Oh,  yes;  very  fine  for  you, 
to  be  sure!" 

"Papa!"  said  Virgie,  in  a  low,  frightened 
tone,  her  face  quite  pale. 

Begole  turned  and  gave  her  one  reassuring 
smile,  his  manner  perfectly  composed,  and 
her  father  answered,  "You  keep  still  or  go 
out  of  the  room,  Virgie!" 

Virgie  did  not  want  to  go  out  of  the  room, 
so  she  determined  to  "keep  still"  if  she  pos- 
sibly could,  and  bent  over  her  lace,  not  losing 
one  word  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Begole  spoke  in  an  easy  tone.  "It  had 
struck  me  in  just  that  light,  Mr.  Van  Gillen. 
I  am,  as  I  told  you,  entirely  able  to  set  up 
for  m.vself,  independent  of  any  man.  But  1 
thought—" 

"Oh,  ,vcs,  you  thought,  as  I  believe  .vou 
have  said,  that  I  am  an  bid-fashioned  fogy, 
who  does  not  run  his  business  up  to  date — " 

"Beg  pardon  one  moment,  Mr.  Van  Gillen. 
Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  I  have 
called  you  an  old-fashioned  fogy  to  any  one?" 

"I  have  been  told  so,  sir,  or  words  to  the 
same  effect." 

"Then  your  informant  must  have  been  de- 
cidedly mistaken. 

Virgie  flashed  one  bright  look  at  Herbert, 
whiclr  he  caught  before  he  went  on. 

"I  did  say,  in  speaking  to  Judge  Wright  of 
this  matter,  that  there  were  some  men  who 
preferred  to  run  business  in  an  old-fashioned 
way,  and  would  admit  of  no  ■  new  ideas.  I 
asked  the  judge  if  you  were  one  of  those 
men,  and  he  said  he  thought  you  were  not. 
Had  his  judgment  been  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  troubled  you  with  this  call." 

"Well,  sir.  .vou  need  not  have  troubled  me 
with  it  in  any  case.  I  do  not  want  a  partner. 
I  do  not  need  one  yet  awhile.  My  mind  has 
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not  failed,  nor  is  my  bank-book  empty,  i 
have  run  the  most  successful  dry-goods  busi- 
ness in  this  town  for  many  years,  and  I 
expect  to  do  so  still.  Do  you  understand  me, 
sir?  I  expect  to  do  so  still,  and  the  man  who 
means  to  come  into  competition  with  me  had 
better  think  twice  before  he  makes  the  exper- 
iment." 

Begole  rose,  but  still  kept  his  face  and 
manner  as  calm  as  a  May  morning,  as  he 
said,  "I  may  presume,  then,  that  you  refuse 
to  accept  my  oiler?" 

"I  refuse,  young  man,  most  decidedly.  You 
may  go  in  to  oppose  me,  but  you  can't  go  in 
with  me,  nor  under  the  support  of  my  name." 

"The  support,  Mr.  Van  Gillen,  you  will  find 
I  did  nat  need.  That  is  not  my  reason  for 
coming  to  you.  As  to  the  opposition,  well,  It 
will  be  your  own  fault  if  there  is  any  war 
between  us." 

"There  is  war,  sir,  with  any  man  who  tries 
to  infringe  on  my  rights." 

"That  I  do  not  propose  to  do.  But  you  are 
aware  that  any  man  who  goes  into  business 
has  himself  the  right,  in  perfect  honor,  to  do 
all  he  can  in  a  fair  way  to  uphold  his  own 
house.  If  he  does  anything  to  pull  down 
others  in  the  same  line  he  is  a  dishonorable 
man,  I  care  not  who  he  may  be  nor  what  his 
age  and  standing." 

Mr.  Van  Gillen  took  one  step  forward.  Vir- 
gie dropped  her  lace,  and  clasped  her  hands, 
biting  her  lips  to  keep  back  the  words  that 
longed  to  come. 

"Sir!  Young  man!  Do  you  intend  to  be 
personal  in  your  remarks?" 

"No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  shall  always  be  as 
respectful  to  you  as  if  you  were  my  father" 
(what  made  Virgie  suddenly  catch  up  her 
work  and  bend  over  it  glowing  rosy?);  "but 
jou  must  understand  me  fully.  I  shall  be 
perfectly  fair  and  upright  on  my  side  of  the 
street.  I  shall  also  expect  you  to  be  per- 
fectly fair  and  upright  on  yours.  And  now, 
as  we  shall  not  come  to  any  better  under- 
standing, allow  me  to  wish  you  good-evening. 
Miss  Van  Gilleu,  good-evening  to  you." 

He  bowed  to  them  both,  and  was  out  of  the 
room  before  either  could  have  spoken  a  word, 
if  they  wished. 

Mr.  Van  Gillen  dropped  back  into  his  chair, 
his  face  red  and  angry,  repeating  over  and 
ever,  "The  cheek  of  that  fellow!  The  cheek 
of  him!  I  admire  him!  I  do!  He's  a  spec- 
imen of  American  pluck,  he  is!" 

Virgie  let  her  lace  fall  to  the  floor,  and  com- 
ing to  her  father's  side,  she  sat  down  by  him 
and  began,  soothingly,  "Y'es,  father,  he  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  young  American  pluck, 
and  I  wish  you  had  taken  him  in  with  you." 

"What,  you!  Y'ou  dare!  You  take  his 
part!" 

"No,  father,  I  take  yours,"  said  Virgie.  too 
serious  to  use  the  childish  "papa"  now.  "Y'ou 
are  not  so  young  as  you  once  were,  and  you 
do  work  a  great  deal  too  hard,  managing  all 
that  trade  and  looking  after  all  those  clerks. 
If  anything  were  to  happen  to  you  what  in 
the  world  should  I  do?  What  would  become 
of  me,  father?" 

"There,  there,  don't  you  worry,  child!"  as 
she  bent  over  him  and  softly  stroked  the  gray 
hair  back  from  his  hot  brow.  "Nothing  is 
going  to  happen  to  me  for  many  years  yet." 

"But,  father  dear,  you  don't  know  that  for 
certain.  I  wish  you  would  take  some  younger 
man,  this  one  or  some  other  one,  in  with  you, 
and  let  them  relieve  you  of  paqt  of  the  care. 
Won't  you?" 

"Is  it  for  me  or  for  the  handsome  young 
man  you  are  pleading,  daughter?" 

His  eyes  read  her  face  keenly,  but  she  did 
not  shrink  from  his  gaze. 

"It  is  for  you,  and  for  no  one  else  in  the 
world,  father!  I  wish  you  would  take  a 
partner  for  your  own  sake." 

"\\  ell,  1  won't,  and  so  there's  an  end  of  it, 
child!  When  I  feel  that  I  need  one,  I  prom- 
ise you  to  do  it.  But  as  for  this  daring 
popinjay— no,  I'd  see  him  dashed  first!  All  I 
have  to  say  to  you,  my  dear,  is,  don't  let  me 
catch  him  fooliug  around  you!  He  knows 
you'll  have  a  plum  when  I  am  gone,  and  he 
can  look  out  for  number  one.  You  watch  out 
for  him!" 

"Father,  don't  talk  silly.  I—"  she  was 
going  to  say  "I  don't  even  know  Mr.  Begole," 
but  she  felt  that  she  did  know  him  very  well 
indeed,  and  that  the  more  she  knew  ot  him 
the  better  he  stood  with  her.  That  wouldn't 
do  to  tell  her  father,  though.  So  she  finished 
her  sentence,  "I  am  not  going  to  let  any  one 
take  me  away  from  you." 

"See  that  you  don't  yet  a  bit.  There, 
daughter,  I  believe  I  will  go  down  town  a 
little  while.  That  young  scamp  has  quite 
upset  me  for  reading  this  evening.  I'll  not 
be  gone  long,  but  you  needn't  sit  up  for  me." 

He  went  out,  but  Virgie  did  not  take  up 
her  lace-work.  She  was  glad  Aunt  Maggie 
had  not  come  home  yet  from  meeting;  she 
wanted  to  be  alone  just  now.  She  walked  up 
and  down  the  parlor,  her  hands  clasped  above 
her  head,  in  her  favorite  attitude,  her  face 
aglow  with  smiles,  if  not  actually  trium- 
phant. 

"I  see  it  all  now!  I  see  it  all!"  ra'n  her 
thoughts.  "The  dear,  noble  fellow!  He 
thought  if  papa  knew  he  had  saved  my  life 
it  would  tie  his  hands,  and  he  could  not 
refuse  anything  that  was  asked  of  him! 
That  is  true,  too!  How  papa  would  feel  If  he 
only  guessed!  I  could  hardly  keep  it  back 
while  they  were  talking.  Now  he  must  let 
me  tell  papa,  and  what  a  triumph  for  him, 
my  dear,  splendid,  brave  knight!  Oh,  but  I 
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am  i!  proud  aud  happy  girl  this  night!  How 
grandly  he  carried  himself,  aud  how  kind  and 
sweet  he  looked  at  me,  to  bid  me  have  no 
fears.  I  will  have  none.  It  will  all  come  out 
right.  My  Herbert— yes,  I  will  say  even  that 
this  once— can  manage  a  worse  case  than  this, 
aud  I'll  trust  him.  But  oh,  isn't  he  a  real 
man!  I'm  like  papa;  I  admire  his  'cheek!' 
Ha!  ha!" 

She  laughed  a  musical  laugh,  and  it  was  a 
pity  her  hero  could  not  have  seen  her  in  her 
beauty  of  happiness  as  she  walked  up  aud 
down  the  room,  for  she  was  fairer  to  look 
upon  than  she  had  ever  been  in  the  gilded 
halls  of  fashion. 

Aunt  Maggie,  when  she  came  home  from 
church,  saw  that  something  had  happened 
to  excite  the  girl  who  had  been  the  apple  of 
the  good  woman's  eye  ever  since  she  came, 
at  the  death  of  her  sister.  Virgie's  mother, 
to  take  charge  of  her  brother-in-law's  house- 
hold. But  when  she  asked  who  had  been 
there,  and  heard  of  Mr.  Begole's  call,  she 
saw  nothing  in  that  to  make  any  difference, 
so  she  concluded  it  was  nothing  more  than 
mere  youthful  spirits,  and  dismissed  the  mat- 
ter from  her  mind. 


Chapter  VI.  ■ 

I  Just  beyond  the  town  a  beautiful  little 
suburb  stretched  out,  known  as  isilverdell,  a 

'  wild  green  spot,  through  which  ran  a  spark- 
ling creek,  and  within  whose  sylvan  shades 

j  one  might  fancy  the  hum  and  whirl  of  work- 
aday life  far  away.  It  was  reached  by  a  lane 
which  crossed  the  rustic  stone  bridge  directly 
beyond  the  turn  of  the  long  street,  and  one 

I  standing  on  the  bridge,  or  near  it,  would  not 
be  visible  to  a  person  on  the  city  side  of  the 

'  turn. 

Over  in  Silverdell  lived  a  number  of  the 
working-people  of  Ashland,  though  it  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town  from  what  was 
known  as  "factory  hill,"  the  region  where 
I  busy  mills  and  towei'ing  Smoke-stacks  kept 
up  their  dust  and  soot  and  din  from  morning 
until  night.  It  was  the  home,  of  a  woman 
named  Joanna  Klein,  who  had,  before  her 
marriage,  lived  for  years  with  the  Van  Gil- 
lens  In  the  same  capacity  as  Jane  occupied  at 
present— cook  and  housemaid. 

Joanna's  marriage  had  not  been  a  grand  suc- 
cess. Hendrick  Klein  was  a  pretty  fair  husband 
and  provider— when  he  was  quite  sober.  That 
I  occurred  most  often  when  he  was  out  of 
work,  and  consequently  short  of  money  to  buy 
liquor,  so  Joanna  had  put  her  own  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  worked  as  busily  as  ever  to 
help  earn  a  support  for  three  little  tow- 
headed  Kleins,  who  did  not  care  whether 
anybody  worked  or  not  so  long  as  they  could 
play  in  the  sand  and  build  dams  on  the 
creek  back  of  their  little  cottage. 

Joanna  was  very  neat  with  her  needle,  and 
Miss  Maggie  aud  Virgie  were  glad  to  give  her 
most  of  their  plain  sewing.  Several  days 
had  passed  since  Mr.  Begole's  call,  and  they 
had,  by  common  consent,  seemed  to  avoid 
mentioning  him  at  home,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
Mr.  Van  Gillen'§  good-nature,  and  Virgie  did 
not  know  how  things  were  coming  out  with 
his  store.  She  had  been  in  her  father's  store 
once,  but  some  odd  impulse  prevented  her 
from  glancing  directly  across  the  street, 
though  the  sound  of  hammers  in  that  direc- 
tion gave  her  an  idea  that  business  had 
begun,  for  she  knew  the  vacant  room  would 
require  considerable  fixing  up  before  it  was 
ready  for  its  new  purpose. 

She  set  out  one  afternoon  to  go  over  to 
Joanna's  to  inquire  whether  she  could  sew 
for  them  the  following  week,  and  though  the 
walk  was  not  a  short  one,  she  chose  to  go 
that  way.  It  might  have  been  for  the  reason 
that  she  had  rather  be  alone  with  her 
thoughts  just  now  than  to  be  in  the  company 
of  somebody  to  whom  she  would  be  obliged  to 
talk. 

She  was  walking  slowly  along,  her  pretty 
white  parasol  over  her  head,  her  summer  hat 
pushed  back  for  coolness,  when  she  chanced 
to  hear  a  rapid,  firm  step  coming  from  the 
bridge.  She  had  only  just  made  the  turn 
and  looking  up  she  was  greatly  surprised, 
but  not  at  all  displeased,  to  see  Herbert 
Begole  a  little  way  in  front  of  her.  He  saw 
her,  too,  and  stopped  until  she  came  upon 
the  stone  bridge,  his  fine  face  lit  with  a  sud- 
den glow. 

"Miss  Van  Gillen!"  he  exclaimed,  his  hand 
held  out,  as  she  drew  near.  "I  can't  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  to  meet  you!" 

"You  are  not  more  glad  than  I  am,"  an- 
swered Virgie,  frankly.  "I  have  been  wishing 
to  see  you  ever  since  you  were  at  our  house 
the  other  night." 

"^ou  have?"  The  glow  deepened  on  his 
handsome  features. 

"Indeed  I  have— with  good  cause.  But  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  to  meet  you  out  here  In 
Silverdell." 

He  laughed,  and  said,  lightly,  "Is  that 
what  you  call  these  classic  shades?  Well,  I 
have  just  been  over  here  to  engage  a  man  to 
come  and  help  put  up  the  shelves  in  my  new 
room.  Fellow  by  the  name  of  Klein,  I  think; 
they  tell  m,e  he  is  a  pretty  good  workman." 

"Yes,  he  is  when  he  is  sober.  He  married 
an  old  hired  girl  of  ours,  and  I  am  on  my 
way  to  see  her  now,  to  get  her  to  sew  for 
ns  next  week." 

"Are  you?  I  wish  I  had  stayed  a  little 
longer,  then;  I  might  have  had  the  chance 
to  walk  tack  with  you— that  is,  if  you  would 
allow  me.   So  Klein  likes  to  drink,  does  he?" 
"He  drinks  up  nearly  all  he  makes,  Mr.  Be- 


gole; but  he  is  a  flue  workman  when  he  isn't 
drunk." 

"(ilad  you  told  me  of  that;  I  shall  see  to  it 
that  he  doesn't  get  his  money  until  his  work 
is  done,  for  his  family's  sake." 

"Oh,  I  wish  you  would  do  that,  Mr.  Begole! 
It  would  be  a  favor  to  me,  for  the  sake  of 
poor  Joanna.  We  used  to  think  a  good  deal 
of  her,  and  do  yet." 

"I  certainly  will  do  it.  Miss  Van  Gillen. 
There  isn't  much  I  would  refuse  to  do  if  you 
asked  it  of  nie." 

lie  had  come  quite  near  her,  and  was  lean- 
ing agaiust  the  bridge-railing,  looking  into 
her  face  earnestly  as  he  spoke. 

She  returned  his  look  frankly,  and  quickly 
answered,  "I  know  that;  I  know  you  kept 
still  for  my  sake  when  papa  was— well, 
rather  cross  the  other  night.  And  oh,  Mr. 
Begole,  I  know  the  mystery  now!  I  know 
why  you  asked  that  promise  of  me!  I  have 
guessed  it  all!" 

"You  have?"  still  looking  at  her  with  a 
warm  smile. 

"Y'es,  indeed!  Y'ou  thought  If  my  papa 
knew  what  you  had  done  for  his  daughter  he 
might  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  anything 
you  asked  of  him,  and  you  judged  rightly. 
Oh,  Mr.  Begole.  you  must  release  me  from 
that  promise  right  off,  and  let  me  tell  him  all 
about  it!  Won't  you,  please?" 

He  laughed,  and  shook  bis  head. 

"Not  yet.  Miss  Van  Gillen.  I  can't  do  that 
quite  yet.  Y'ou  see,  dou't  you,  that  I  would 
not  have  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  go  to  him 
as  I  did— not  have  thought  I  had  any  right 
if  I  had  tied  my  own  hands  by  letting  him 
know  that  I  had  been  so  happy  as  to  be  of 
some  little  service  to  his  daughter?" 

"  'Some  little  service?'  Mr.  Begole,  there  Is 
never  a  night  now  that  before  I  sleep  I  do 
not  pray  for  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  my 
life!"  She  spoke  with  deep  emotion.  Her- 
bert instantly  took  off  his  cap  and  stood  a 
moment  in  reverent  silence;  but  he  let  his 
hand  rest  for  a  second  on  hers,  as  it  lay  on 
the  stone  wall  of  the  bridge. 

"Miss  Van  Gillen,  I  shall  be  a  better  man 
for  knowing  that." 

"I  believe  that  .you  are  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen  now!"  cried  Virgie,  impetuously. 
"Oh,  I  know  how  hard  it  was  for  yo\}  to  take 
papa's  rudeness!  But  indeed  you  don't  know 
how  sorry  and  ashamed  he  will  be  if  you  will 
only  let  me  tell  him!" 

"My  dear  child,  don't  you  see  that  I  don't 
want  him  to  feel  that  way  toward  me— and 
particularly  just  now?  I  want  to  stand  with 
him  as  one  business  man  with  another,  each' 
one  honorably  trying  to  succeed,  and  yet 
both  friends,  as  we  should  be.  I  want  it 
that  way,  because  I  believe  in  that  way  I  can 
best  overcome  his  dislike  to  me.  You  per- 
ceive I  understand  the  case,  don't  you?" 

"I  suppose  you  do." 

"I  do.  I  want  to  win  my  way  and  gain 
his  respect  by  my  manner  of  conducting  busi- 
ness. I  am  especially  anxious  to  do  it  now 
for  the  very  position  in  which  we  are  placed. 
Then,  if  I  can  do  it,  and  make  him  my  friend, 
I  shall  have  something  else  to  say,  and  after 
it  is  said  you  may  tell  him  all.  Can  you 
guess  what  it  is.  Miss  Virgie?" 

She  flushed  at  his  use  of  her  name,  but  the 
tone  of  almost  reverence  in  which  he  spoke  it 
forbid  her  to  be  offended.  She  looked  down, 
at  the  sandy  creek,  and  only  answered,  softly, 
"How  should  I  guess,  Mr.  Begole?" 

"I  hope  you  do.  But  I  have  a  name  and  a 
place  to  win  here  among  strangers  before  it 
is  said.  Meanwhile  I  wonder— do  you  think 
it  would  be  best  for  me  to  ask  to  call  upon 
you  at  your  home?" 

"Must  I  be  perfectly  frank  and  honest  with 
you,  Mr.  Begole?" 

"I  trust  you  will  always  be  that— do  not 
fear  or  hesitate  to  say  anything  to  me." 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  what  papa  said, 
though  it  makes  me  ashamed  to  do  so;  but 
please  remember  he  does  not  know,  won't 
you?" 

Her  eyes  were  lifted  beseechingly  to  his 
face,  and  he  replied,  quickly,  "Please,  on 
your  part,  forget  that  there  is  anything  to 
know  for  a  little  while,  my  little  friend." 

"No,  I  can  never  do  that.   My  papa  said—" 

He  laughed  again  as  she  hesitated  and 
blushed  deeply  with  mortification. 

"Don't  fear— go  on!  He  said  he  did  not 
want  you  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me, 
didn't  he?" 

"Yes,  he  did!" 

"Then  he  shall  not  .be  worried— until  I  'can 
gain  his  friendship  for  myself.  I  have  been 
wondering,  these  two  or  three  days,  if  I 
might  venture  to  call— that  is  one  reason  I 
am  so  glad  to  have  met  you  here.  For  your 
sake,  you  understand — I  shouldn't  care  on  my 
own  account— but  I  care  too  much  for  you  to 
wish  to  be  the  cause  of  the  slightest  trouble 
to  yqu.  Y'ou  won't  be  angry  at  me  for  saying 
that?" 

She  shook  her  head,  and  stood  silent. 

"Then  I  won't  say  more  now.  Miss  Virgie, 
if  I  can't  see  you  often  I  shall  need  some- 
thing to,  help  me  keep  a  brave  heart  till  this 
battle  Is  won.  I  have  here" — he  touched  his 
vest-pocket,  with  a  smile  into  her  eyes — "a 
little  talisman  which  I  meant  to  give  back 
to  you  to-day.  I  think  now  I  should  like  to 
carry  it  there  awhile  longer.   May  I?" 

"Mr.  Begole,  look  at  this!"  She  held  up 
her  hand,  on  which  shone  the  ring  sent  her 
by  Mrs.  Pearson. 

"A  new  one,  is  it?  It  is  very  beautiful!  I 
wonder  if  your  father  gave  it  to  you?" 


"No,  not  papa;  Mrs.  Pearson  made  me  a 
present  of  it,  to  replace  the  one  they  think 
is  in  the  river." 

"Ah!  in  the  river?" 

"Yes."  She  told  him  the  little  story,  aud 
said,  as  she  finished,  "Y'ou  see,  Mr.  Begole, 
I  lune  kept  your  little  secret  safely..  But  I 
wish  I  might  tell  it  now.  It  would  make 
papa  your  friend  at  once." 

He  shook  his  head  again. 

"Let  me  make  him  my  friend  simply  as 
man  to  man,  or  at  least  let  me  try.  Promise 
me  to  hold  the  promise  sacred  a  little  longer, 
won't  you?" 

"I  will  if  you  ask  it." 

"I  do  ask  it  for  a  few  days  more.  Miss 
Virgie,  I  am  going  to  ask  something  else." 
"Well?" 

"Y'ou  know  that  your  father  thinks  there  is 
to  be  'war,'  as  he  says,  between  us;  but  It 
is  not  so  on  my  part.  Still  business  must  be 
attended  to.  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  there 
should  seem  to  be  further  trouble,  not  to 
judge  me  too  quickly  or  too  harshly,  will 
you?" 

"Mr.  Begole.  look  at  me!" 
"I  should  like  to  look  at  you  all  the  time  if 
1  might." 

"Right  in  the  eye,  sir!  Now,  do  yo\\  think 
I  am  likely  to  think  anything  of  you  which  I 
—which  1  ought  not  to  think?  Don't  you  be- 
lieve I  can  trust  you?" 

"I  know  you  may  do  tliat  through  thick  and 
thin,  you  dear,  blessed  girl!  Miss  Virgie.  if  I 
keep  you  here  it  may  make  j'ou  the  subject 
of  gossip,  and  I  may  make  more  of  a  dunce 
of  myself  than  I  mean  to  just  now." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  ought  not  to  have  stayed  so 
long'.   I  forgot 'myself." 

"Then,  much  as  I  would  like  to  do  so,  I 
won't  keep  you  any  longer.  You  think  I  may 
not  go  back  to  Klein's  with  you?" 

"Oh,  no— not  this  time!" 

"Only  one  thing  more,  then— when  you 
judge  it  best  for  me  to  call  on  you,  give  me 
the  least  hint  in  the  world,  won't  you?" 

"I'll  see  about  that." 

"Good-by,  then!" 

He  held  out  his  hand.  She  gave  him  hers, 
and  he,  with  a  swift  glance  around  to  see 
that  no  one  was  approaching  the  bend, 
quickly  lifted  it  to  his  lips,  aud  was  gone 
the  next  instant.  Virgie  walked  on,  her  face 
rosy,  her  lips  smiling,  while  she  said  to  her- 
self, "Well,  did  any  girl  ever  see  a  man  like 
that?  Papa  is  right;  he  has  'cheek'  enough 
for  anything,  bless  his  noble  soul!" 

She  went  the  rest  of  the  way  with  swift 
steps,  and  found  Joanna  in  a  state  of  great 
delight  when  she  reached  the  tiny  cottage, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  Joanna's  own;.'  a  gift 
to  her  from  Mr.  Van  Gillen,  and  not  in  Hen- 
drick's  name  at  all. 

"Hendrick's  got  ,work  at  last,"  said  the 
patient  w'ife.  "He  hain't  had  a  blessed  job 
for  six  weeks.  Miss  Virgie  dear,  and  I've 
nigh  about  worked  my  fingers  to  the  bone  to 
keep  the  mill  going." 

"I  don't  doubt  that,  Joanna.  I've  come  to 
get  you  to  do  some  more  work  if  you  are  not 
too  tired  to  sew  for  us  next  week." 

"For  you?  Lord  bless  you,  Miss  Virgie,  I 
hain't  never  seen  the  day  when  I  wasn't  glad 
to  work  for  you  and  Miss  Maggie!  Some- 
times, when  Klein  gets  to  acting  up  I  just 
wisht  I  was  back  in  your  kitchen,  having  a 
good  time  like  I  used  to.  Ah,  Lord!  these 
men  do  worrit  a  body  half  to  death,  so  they 
do!  I  never  want  to  see  you  get  married, 
Miss  Virgie,  darling!" 

Something  made  Virgie  blush  crimson  at 
the  honest  speech,  and  it  did  not  escape 
Joanna's  sharp  eyes,  though  Virgie's  answer 
was,  "I'm  not  likely  to  do  that,  Joanna,  for 
a  long  time,  if  ever.  But  when  I  do  I  prom- 
ise you  .that  you  shall  come  and  help  with 
the  'fixings.'  " 

"I'll  do  it,  sure!  Say,  Miss  Virgie,  I've  just 
seen  one  man  that  I  do  believe  is  good 
enough  even  for  you.  He's  been  here  this 
very  afternoon.  But  if  what  Klein  says  is 
true,  your  pappy  wouldn't  hear  to  that;  no 
indeedy !" 

"Why,  who  can  this  wonderful  fellow  be?" 
asked  Virgie,  smiling,  as  if  she  had  no  idea 
who  had  called  on  Joanna  that  day. 

"Well,  it's  the  new  man  thit's  going  to 
keep  store  in  town.  Don't  you  believe,  he 
come  to  get  Klein  to  work  for  him,  and 
Klein's  gone  to  get  home  some  o'  his  tools 
this  blessed  minute.  Klein  says  your  pappy 
is  red-headed  mad  because  he's  goin'  to  set 
up  right  across  the  street  from  the  old  store." 

"Well,  I  think  papa  is  rather  displeased; 
but  you  know,  Joanna,  anybody  else  has  as 
good  a  right  to  sell  goods  here  as  papa  has." 

"To  be  sure!  If  the  young  chap  had  treated 
Mr.  Van  Gillen  mean  I  wouldn't  like  him  my- 
self—you folks  have  been  too  good  to  me!  But 
Klein  says  he  hain't  done  no  such  thiug." 

"Oh,  no;  I  am  sure  he  has  not.  He  is  too 
true  a  gentleman,"  said  Virgie,  hastily. 

Joanna  opened  her  eyes,  and  said,  a  bit 
astonished,  "Then  you've  seen  him,  too?" 

"Yes;  he  called  on  papa  the  other  evening." 

"Did  he?  Well,  that  looks  like  he  was  a 
square  man,  don't  it?  I  believe  he  is,  too. 
Miss  Virgie  dear.  He  did  talk  the  nicest  to 
Klein,  and  to  me,  too.  And  just  look  here!" 
She  jumped  up,  and  taking  a  little  box  from 
the  mantelpiece,  she  showed  Virgie  two 
bright  half  dollars  lying  inside.  "See;  that's 
what  he  give  them  young  ones  not  an  hour 
ago!"  she  said,  in  a  pleased  tone.  "He  picked 
up  them  little  rascals,  and  held  'em  on  his 
lap,  and  talked  to  'em,  and  when  he  went 


away  he  give  'em  each  one  o'  these,  and  said 
it  was  to  buy  'em  a  new  apron!  Why,  land! 
that'll  get  'em  a  nice  gingham  dress  apiece, 
aud  Lord  knows  they  need  things!  I  tell  you, 
Jiiss  Virgie  dear,  most  o'  the  men  as  comes 
here  after  Klein  don't  want  nothing  o'  the 
young  ones  only  to  keep  out  o'  the  way. 
That's  what  makes  me  know  that  feller's  got 
a  good,  kind  heart  in  him,  and  he's  that 
handsome!  Why,  I  wouldn't  care  if  you  did 
shine  up  to  him,  my  darling;  and  if  he  wants 
ti).  you  just  let  him,  pappy  or  no  pappy, 
says  I!" 

"Joanna,  Joanna,  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about!"  cried  Virgie,  laughing, 
Imt  blushing  so  rosily  that  wise  Joanna  gave 
her  a  keen  look,  and  nodding  her  head,  said 
in  her  own  mind,  "Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  she  had  seen  more  o'  him  than  she'll  let 
on!  I  do  hope  they  will  take  a  fancy  to  each 
other."  But  to  Virgie  she  only  said,  "Now, 
if  Klein  will  only  behave  himself,  and  keep 
sober  till  the  work's  done,  maybe  he  can  get 
more  in  the  same  place.  I  wisht  I  could  see 
that  feller  again,  and  I'd  ask  him  not  to 
give  Hendrick  a  single  dollar  till  he  gets 
through  his  job." 

"Oh,  you  need  not  worry,  Joanna;  he  will 
not  do  that.  I  told  him— I  mean,"  she 
rapidly  changed  her  words,  seeing  the  sharp 
glance  Joanna  bent  on  her  face,  which  had 
turned  so  suddenly  scarlet,  "I  mean  that  I 
can  see  Mr.  Begole,  and  I'll  give  him  a  hint 
not  to  pay  Hendrick  just  now." 

"I  wisht  you  would.  Miss  Virgie  dear.  I 
can  make  a  little  to  run  on,  and  then  when 
Klein  gets  some  money  worth  while  it  will  do 
us  some  good,  you  know.  He'll  bring  it  home 
to  me  if  he  gets  it  all  at  once,  but  if  it  comes 
by  littles  it  goes  into  his  own  pocket,  and 
then  it  goes  out  for  the  drinks." 

"Very  well;  I  think  I  can  help  you  a  bit  in 
that,  Joanna.  Now  about  the  work.  I  will 
tell  you  what  Aunt  Maggie  wants,  and  you 
can  come  to  us  or  we  will  send  the  work  to 
you,  as  you  prefer." 

They  talked  only  about  the  work,  until  a 
few  minutes  later,  when  Virgie  left  the  cot- 
tage. Joanna  stood  in  the  door  and  watched 
the  slim  figure  until  it  disappeared  at  the 
turn  to  the  bridge. 

"She  told  him,  did  she?"  was  the  good 
woman's  remark,  as  she  went  back  to  her 
ironing.  "I  wonder  where  she  saw  him  to 
tell  him,,  and  if  It  wasn't  her  that  sent  him 
after  Klein?  Well,  maybe  Joanna  Klein  ain't 
quite  so  smart  as  some  folks,  but  she  can  see 
through  a  millstone  when  there's  a  mite  o'  a 
hole  in  it!  So,  Mi'.  Van  Gillen,  I  hope  as 
you've  met  your  match— and  dear  Miss  Vir- 
gie has  met  hers,  too,  aiid  it  wouldn't  sur- 
prise me  a  bit  if  she  had!  But  I'll  lay  low 
and  say  nothin'  till  she  gives  me  leave." 
[to  be  continued] 

4, 

DANDELION 

Unnamed  among  the  garden  walks, 

Unknown  iu  beauty's  bower, 
It  blooms,  and  cares  not  which  it  be. 

Bright  weed  or  homely  flower; 
Tet  brave  as  any  red-cross  knight, 

And  modest  as  a  lass  is. 
It  might  be  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  buds, 

Or  Galahad  of  grasses. 

The  rose  for  it  no  envy  knows, 

The  lily  feels  no  pity ; 
Unminded  in  the  meadows  green, 

Undaunted  in  the  city, 
It  blazes  in  the  skirts  of  Spring, 

With  grass-blades  round  it  twining, 
As  if  a  sunbeam  should  take  root 

And  bloom  Instead  of  shining. 

And  when  its  little,day  is  done, 

On  rounded  column  slender, 
Triumphant  rises  in  Its  place 

A  silvery,  silken  splendor ; 
A  wondrous,  wavering  winged  thing, 

Free  the  free  winds  to  fly  on— 
It  is  the  flower's  Immortal  part, 

Soul  of  the  dandelion. 
— W.  H.  Woods,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

4. 

CHINESE  ETIQUETTE 

There  is  an  invariable  observance  of  the 
polite  Chinaman  that  Occidentals  cannot 
seem  to  grasp  or  appreciate  at  its  real  value, 
or  lack  of  value,  and  that  is  his  etiquette  of 
what  seems  to  them  impertinent  curiosity. 
When  Li  Hung  Chang  visited  Europe  and 
this  country  a  few  years  ago  I  was  much 
amused  at  the  comments  of  the  English 
and  American  papers  oh  the  numerous  per- 
sonal questions  he  put  to  his  various  official 
entertainers.  According  to  Chinese  etiquette 
they  meant  no  more  to  him  than  "how  d'ye 
do?"  does  to  us,  when  we  ask  it  of  a  friend 
at  one  moment  and  forget  his  reply  the  next. 
When  two  Chinamen  meet  they  shake  hands 
—that  is  to  say,  each  shakes  and  squeezes  his 
own  hands  and  covers  his  head.  If  the  meet- 
ing Ms  after  a  long  parting,  after  the  hand- 
shaking is  over  they  rub  shoulders  until  they 
are  tired.  Instead  of  inquiring  after  one  an- 
other's health,  they  use  a  formula  about  like 
this:  "Have  you. eaten  your  rice?  Where  are 
you  going?  What  is  your  business  there? 
What  did  you  pay  for  your  shoes?  How  old 
are  you?"  This  last  query  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  omitted,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  very 
one  that  got  poor  old  Li  the  most  cordially 
criticised  and  misunderstood.— Selected. 
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HEAD  ACHE 

*'BotIi  mv  wife  and  myself  bave  been 
nsing  CASCARETS  and  they  are  the  begt 
medicine  we  have  ever  had  in  the  house.  Last 
week  my  wife  was  frantic  with  headache  for 
twodayB,  she  tried  some  of  your  CASCARETS, 
and  they  relieved  the  pain  in  her  head  almost 
Immediately.  We  both  recommend  Cascarets." 
Chas.  Stedefobd, 

Pittsburg  Safe  &  Deposit  Co. ,  Pittiburg,  Ps. 


CANDV 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  RCOISTIREO 


Pleasant.  Palatable.  Potent,  Taste  Good.  Do 
Good,  Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe,  10c,  25c,  50c. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

Bterllng  Remedy  Company,  Chfoa^o,  Montreal,  Hen  Yorb.  S17 

Mfl.Tn.RAO  Sola  and  guaranteed  by  alldrug- 
■  U"  I  U-DAU  gists  to  ctrUE  Tobacco  Habit. 


'TT'  Reversible 

LiNENE 


Collars  and 
Cuffs. 


stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
By  mall,  SOctS.  Send 
6  cts.  io  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO,,  Dept.  C,Boston,  Mass, 


^ue£NS  •  DiMTe  TAS50 


MISILLD    &NGELO  RAPHAEL 


5f§  ri^f^ 


lALLEN'S  FOOT=EASEi 

A  Powder  for  the  Feet. 

Sliake  into  your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=Ease,  a  powder  for. 
the  feet.    It  cures  painful,  swollen,  , 
Bmarting,  nervous  feet  and  instantly 
takes  the  sting  out  of  corns  and  bunions. ' 
It's  the  greatest  comfort  dis- 
covery oftbe  ag^e.  Allen'8Foot= 
j^i^    Ease  makes  tigtit -fitting  or  new  shoes 
feel  easy.   It  is  a  certain  cure  for  in- 
growing nails,   sweating,  callous  and 
^  /   \W  hot,  tired,  aching  feet.   We  have  over 
J   *V\  30,  000  testimonials.   TRY  IT  TO- 
\OAY.  Sold  byallDrufTgistsandShoe 
^Stores,2DC.  Po  not  accep  t  an  iini- 
tatio  u.  Sent  by  mail  for  25c.  in  stamps. 
eDPET  TRIAL  PACKAGE 
"flhWhnfRp  \  sent  by  mail.  Address 

^andSorU"  ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 

(Mention  this  paper). 


fl  S12  BatH  Gabin6ton".^S5.00 

Our  new  1902  style  S<i«ore  Quaker 

jj  guaranteed  best  of  all  cabinets  at  any 
I  price.  Has  real  door  on  hinges*  steel 
I  frame,  best  materials,  rubber  lined, 
I  folds  flat,  lasts  20  years.  Turkish  and 
,  Vapor  baths  at  home  Sc  each, 
j  Open  the  millions  of  pores, 
I  sweats  poisons  out  of  the  blood, 
1  keeps  you  clean  and  healthy, 
I  beautifies  complexion.  Physi- 
I  otanH  recommend  it  for  Colds, 
I  taGrippc,  Rheumatism,  Jieu- 
"ralelfl.  Obesity,  Female  Ills, 
all  Blood,  Skin,  Kerve  or  Kid- 
ney troubles.  Money  refunded  after  30  days  use,  if  not 
as  represented.  Price  with  heater,  directions,  formulas, 
$5.00.  Face  Steamer  $1.00  eitra.  Order  today.  Write 
us.  Valuable  Book  FREE.  |  Xlnontc  IAI':int£>fi 
BleWaees.  Splendid  Seller.  |  nUolIld  WdllLoU* 
World  Mfiff.  Co..  87  World  B'ld'e,  Cincinnati,  O. 

'         ANY  MAKE  BICYCLE 

you  want  at  one-fourth  price. 

finn  Second-hand  Bicycles,  $0  ^iti 
vUU  all  makes,  good  as  new  Otolll 
NEW  1899  and  1898  $Q  «IO 
MOUEL8,  Uicli  Grade,  OtolO 
1900  ModcU,  best  makes  ei  I  $nn 
all  styles,  fully  guaranteed  ilto^U 

Great  F aotory  Clearing 
Sale.  We  ship  anywiiere  for 
inspection.  Send  your  address. 
If  you  are  UNABLE  to  BUY 
we  can  assist  you  to  EARN  A 
BICYCLE  distributing  cata- 
logues for  us.  Write  for  agency 
and  commence  work  at  once. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.43B,  Chicago. 


BICYCLES 


FOR  EVERYBODY. 
'  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Shipped  direct  to  anyone  and  guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  Save  accents  large  profits  and  get  a 
<|}|yl85^l^  g^wheel  at  rock  bottom  wholesale 

JPl'f      y^"""""40P™e.  Our  Arllneton  Model  K  is 

the    greatest  bargain 
ever  offered;  in  lots  of 
\one  or  more  at  JU.85 

I  $35  "Arlington"  $16.50 
$40  "  $18.50 
$50  "Oakwood"  $21.50 
eoodifheelii  $12.50,$11. 00  &  $10.00  Stripped  Whtels  fin 
the  Arlington  &  Oakwood  are  strictly  high  gradev  1  i  wU 
and  the  best  that  can  be  made.  Thoroughly  tested  and 
fully  guaranteed.  Over  100.000  riders  can  testify  to  their 
supei-ior  quality,  style,  construction  and  workmanship. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
163  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7.  Chicago,  IIU. 


$1,000  SALARY  PER  YEAR! 

Ladies  or  Gentiemen  We.have  shared  the  general  pros. 
^mmimm^^^mmmm^  perity  of  the  country,  and  we  now 
need  one  or  two  permanent  representatives  in  each 
rtate  to  look  after  our  interests,  manage  oux  agents, and 
attend  to  collections.  This  position  involves  no  canvass- 
ing and  is  a  bona  fid©  weekly  salaried  position,  with  all 
expenses  paid,  to  the  right  party.  It  is  mainly  office 
work  conducted  at  your  own  home,  with  an  occasional 
trip  out  among  the  agents.  No  investment  reanired. 
Also  three  salaried  vacancies  in  the  traveling  lepart- 
ttent.  EncloHft  references  and.eelf-addressed  afamned 
enveloDe  to  PROTIDENCK  CO., a  14  C»ton  Bldg.,  CmCAeo. 


AGENTS  WANTED™ 


150  Per  Cent  Profit 

I  on  our  Useful  House- 
liold  Novelties.  We 
havetliirtyquick-selhng  specialties  needed  In  all  homes. 
Sell  from  §1.50  to  S3.00  worth  at  each  house.  Write  for 
new  catalogue.  nilnoU  Cutlery  Compunyi  l>ecatDr»  111. 


STRANGE  WEDDING  CUSTOMS 

Among  the  most  curiou.s  ■wedding  customs 
are  classed  those  of  the  Koreans.  It  is  said 
that  in  Korea  the  woman  must  be  as  mute  as 
a  statue  throughout  her  entire  wedding-day. 
Should  she  say  one  word  or  make  a  sign  she 
would  be  ridiculed  by  her  friends  and  family 
and  lose  caste  forever,  though  her  husband  is 
free  to  taunt  and  to  try  to  provoke  her  into 
saying  something.  There  are  places  where  the 
eating  or  drinking  from  the  same  cup  is  all 
the  wedding  ceremonial  that  the  people  have. 
With  some  people  it  consists  of  the  two  drink- 
ing rum  from  the  same  cup  as  a  sign  of  their 
linked  lives.  In  still  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  two  families  meet  at  a  banquet  and 
signify  b.v  their  partaking  of  a  meal  together 
that  an  alliance  has  been  effected. 

In  Maoriland  and  Burma  there  is  no  cer- 
emony, marriage  being  regarded  as  a  business 
partnership.  It  is  said  by  one  who  has  lived 
there  that  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Maoriland  help  the  Maori  whose  wife  betrays 
or  dishonors  her  husband,  but  he  may  trade 
or  exchange  her  to  suit  his  own  sweet  will. 
In  Zululand  hair-dressing  is  an  important  fea- 
ture with  both  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
head  of  a  Zulu  bride  is  closely  shaved,  except 
for  the  hair  which  is  left  to  aid  in  the  cone- 
shaped  erection  which  is  the  lawful  coiffure 
of  a  Zulu  wife. 

In  the  Philippines  the  marriage  laws  are  all 
in  favor  of  woman,  and  with  her  it  is  a  clear 
case  of  "What  is  yours  is  mine,  and  what  is 
mine  is  my  own."  She  adds  her  husband's 
name  to  hers,  and  the  children  take  the  name 
of  both. 

In  Siberia  a  bride  on  coming  to  her  hus- 
band's house  is  required  to  prepare  a  dinner 
with  her  own  hands  as  a  test  of  her  skill  as  a 
housewife. 

The  Japanese  bride,  dressed  in  a  long 
white  silk  kimono  and  white  veil,  sits  upon 
the  floor  facing  her  future  husband.  The 
tables  stand  near,  and  upon  one  are  two 
cups,  a  bottle  of  saki,  and  a  kettle  with  two 
spouts.  Upon  the  other  are  a  miniature  plum- 
tree,  typifying  the  beauty  of  the  bride;  a 
miniature  flr-tree,  which  signifies  the 
strength  of  the  bridegroom,  and  a  stork 
standing  upon  a  tortoise,  representing  long 
life  and  happiness.  The  two-spouted  kettle 
is  put  to  the  mouths  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom alternately,  signifying  that  they  are 
to  share  each  other's  joys  and  sorrows.  The 
bride  keeps  her  veil,  and  it  is  used  as  her 
shroud  when  she  dies.— Selected. 


THE  CARE  OF  PETS 

When  Lemuel  Gulliver  was  captured  by  the 
farmers  of  Giant  Land  they  made  him  dance 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  roused  him  from  his  best 
sleep  to  be  teased  by  the  children  of  gaping 
neighbors.  Young  hoodlums  would  tickle  his 
ribs  with  fingers  resembling  hairy  fence-rails, 
and  a  girl  "not  much  bigger  than  a  boarding- 
house"  gave  him  a  kiss  that  stunned  him  for 
thirty  seconds.  They  meant  no  harm,  but 
when  he  contrived  to  find  a  new  home  he 
passed  three  hours  in  praj-ers  of  fervid 
thanksgivings. 

With  similar  emotions  many  four-footed 
pets  would  hail  the  day  of  deliverance  from 
the  hands  of  their  protectors.  Little  puppies 
that  would  ask  no  greater  favor  than  to  be 
left  alone  are  carried  about  and  coddled  till 
their  shrieks  of  distress  can  be  heard  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  block.  A  year  later,  when 
their  roaming  instinct  has  awakened  in  all 
its  force,  they  are  chained  or  kenneled.  A 
hound  is  naturally  almost  as  restless  as  a. 
ferret,  and  to  restrain  his  freedom  of  motion 
is  worse  cruelty  than  neglect;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  there  is  little  doubt  about  its 
penalty  being  enforced  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
phobia, a  disease  as  dreadful  as  fever  and 
madness  combined.  In  Turkey,  where  thou- 
sands of  ownerless  dogs  are  left  to  starve  or 
feed  on  refuse,  hydrophobia  is  unknown.  It 
is  unknown  in  Egypt,  in  Persia  and  in  west- 
ern Arabia,  where  the  freaks  of  the  dog-star 
stra.v  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

As  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  happi- 
ness of  household  pets  depends  chiefly  on 
their  freedom  from  ill-timed  restraint.   .   .  . 

Another  very  common  mistake  is  the  Idea 
that  superfluous  kittens  or  puppies  can  be 
put  out  of  their  miscr.v  in  a  merciful  man- 
ner by  flinging  them  into  the  river.   .   .  . 

I  am  still  haunted  by  the  memor.v  of  a 
river-bank  where  I  saw  half  a  dozen  little 
shepherd  puppies  float  away  with  yelping  ap- 
peals for  assistance,  while  their  poor  mother 
nearly  straTigled  herself  in  frantic  attempts 
to  break  her  leash  and  fl.v  to  the  rescue  of 
her  youngsters.  She  had  overtaken  the 
drowning  committee  unawares,  and  had  then 
been  secured  with  a  stout  handkerchief  and 
a  boy's  waist-belt;  but  the  whole  tragedy 
could  have  been  avoided  by  taking  away  her 
pups  during  her  incidental  absence,  one  at  a 
time,  and  holding  them  under  the  water  In  a 
common  wash-tub.— The  Chautauquan. 


N.  E.  A. 

Reduced  rates  via  Queen  and  Crescent  Route 
from  all  points  north  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  account 
the  great  National  Educational  Association  meet- 
ing in  July.  Free  books.  W.  C.  Kinearson, 
G.P.A.,  Cincinnati. 


Don't  Go  Blind  or  Deaf! 

But  Write  DR.  COFFEE, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.D. 


For  his  80-page  book,  telling  all  about  his  mild 
medicines  that  absorb  Cataracts,  White  Spots, 
Blindness  and  all  Eye  Inflammation,  Deafness  and 
Head  Noise,  at  Home.  13,000  patients  cured 
last  year.  He  cafl  do  for 
you  what  he  did  for  these 
people,  write  to  day. 
Address  334  Good  Block, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

77  'Vears  Old  and  Cured  of 
Cataracts  on  Both  Eyes : 

Too  old  to  permit  of  an 
operation  for  being  cured 
until  she  learned  of  Dr. 
Coffee's  new  method  of 
curing  cataracts— she  travels  from  Aurora.  Neb., 
to  Des  Moines,  and  has  her  sight  restored  per- 
fectly—can see  to  read  the  finest  print. 

Des  Moines,  April  12,  '99. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern— This  is  to  certify  that 
I  am  77  years  old;  that  I  live  in  Nebraska,  in  the 
town  of  Aurora;  that  I  commenced  to  lose  my 
sight  over  one  year  ago  from  cataracts  on  both 
eyes,  and,  having  a  sou.R.  E.  Hammond,  living  at 
1510  24th  street,  Des  Moines,  la.,  I  decided  to  visit 
him  last  fall  and  consult  an  oculist  in  Des  Moines. 
He  took  me  to  Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  and  I  went  under 
his  treatment  for  the  cure  of  cataracts  by  absorp- 
tion, as  I  was  too  old  to  be  operated  on.  I  have 
carried  on  this  treatment  for  nearly  five  months 
and  yesterday  he  turned  me  off  as  perfectly  cured. 

I  can  see  as  perfectly  as  I  ever  did,  can  thread  a 
needle  without  glasses ;  and  I  want  to  say,  to  any 
one  afflicted  with  cataracts  of  the  eyes  and  blind- 
ness, that  Dr.  Coffee's  new  absorption  method  does 
cure  them  and  that  his  terms  are  very  moderate. 

LuciNDA  Hammond. 

A  Wonderful  Cure  of  Deafness— It  Required 
Thirteen  JVlonths— But  He  is  Cured  by  the  Home 
Treatment : 

Auburn,  Sac  Co.,  Iowa,  Jan.  15, 1900. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  fifty-four  years  old, 
that  I  have  lived  in  Sac  Co.  thirty  years,  that  I 
commenced  to  get  deaf  and  have  trouble  with  my 
ears  twelve  years  ago,  and  I  have  gradually  got 
worse  until  I  could  not  hear  conversation  or 
preaching  or  a  watch  tick.  No  treatment  seemed 
to  help  me  until  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Coffee,  al  Des 
Moines,  and  began  his  home  treatment.  The  first 
three  months  I  did  not  seem  to  improve  any  at  all, 
but,  it  being  my  only  hope,  I  stuck  to  it,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  my  hearing  is  now  almost 
perfect,  my  catarrh  is  cured,  my  rheumatism  has 
all  left  me,  and  I  seem  to  be  in  perfect  health.  I 
want  to  say  to  everybody  that  is  deaf,  if  they  will 
stick  to  Dr.  Coffee's  treatment  he  will  cure  them. 

Yours  respectfully,  Thos.  Gokman. 

(Write  quick  before  Books  are  all  gone.) 

Jlention  tlie  Farm  and  Fireside. 


$I|Q33  MSQlhiy  Salary 

HH  b^B  ™"  payable  weekly  with  expenses. 

•  •  Men  or  Women  to  represent  us 
in  their  own  state.  Your 
duties  to  take  charge  of  solicitors  and  attend  to 
collections.  MO  INVESTMEMT  REQUIRED. 
This  is  a  strictly  bona=f  ide  salaried  proposition. 
IT  INVOLVES  MO  CANVASSING  whatever. 
Expenses  wUl  be  remitted  in  advance  and  salary 
forwarded  directly  from  headquarters.  State 
experience.  Give  references.  Enclose  stamp. 
CO-OPERATIVE  CO.,  aid  Star  Bldg:.,  CHICAGO. 


Brass  Band 

Indtrumenttn,  Drams,  Uniforms* 
&  Supplier.  Write  for  catalog,  445 
illustrations.  FKEK;  it  gives  in- 
formation for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  UYON&HEALY, 
95  Adams  SU,  CUICAGO. 


FREE 


to  First  Applicants  from  Each  Locality 
Choice  of  silk  \v.4ISTs  or  petticoats, 

BICYCLES,   CAMERAS,  WATCHES,  (iliVS, 

BIACKIXTOSHES,  etc.   Conditionally.  A 

  splendid  opportunity.     Send  25  cents 

for  set  of  gold-plated  D.41ATY  Waist  or  Skirt  Pins,  and  we 
wUl  send  you  an  illustrated  catalog  with  full  particulars. 

Slanufacturers  Distributing  As^ent-y,  Dept.  F,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


I  U  I  I     mm  fnd  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 

■  1  ■#  I  M#  work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  partlcularsto  allsendine 
2c.  stamp.  UBS.  A.  U.  WIGGISS,  Bux20  Benton  Harbor, Mich; 


Corn  removed  free.  Send 

^TLiZ  A-Corn  Salve 

Giant  Chemical  Co.  .Philadelphia. 


Sdlary  and  Expenses  Guaranteed 

Energetic  and  trustworthy  men  and  women  to 
travel,  appoint  agents  and  make  collections, 
for  an  old  established  corporation  with  i2oo,ooo 
capital.    Unusual  opportunity.     Position  permanent.  Rapid 

promotion.  * 'Universal/'  Lock  Box  733,  Phila.  Pa. 


$900 


J $2.75  buys  a  ^iib'h^'i^  Baby  Carriage 

I'lo.UO  llujB  a  Beauty  complete  wjlli  rtibbcr  tin  wheels  and  para- 
,^_™j,|  bo1.   Full  lioe  of  SleepiQi;  Coaclies  anil  Gc-Cart3,    48  pa^e  Cata- 

■-*TP»sJ'°P'=^"°  '^''''""l''!I''- 'I  VICTOR  MANFG.  CO. 
"   1161  to  167  Plymouth  Place,     CUICAUU,  UiUNUIS. 


CAMIIV  DrnnOn  a  beautltul  picture;  ricb 
rHIfllLI  nCbUlfU  colors;  background  solid 
gold.  Tremendous  seller.  Agents  delighted.  Sample  tree 
for  12  cents  to  pay  postage  and  advertising,  nine  tor  SI, 
post-paid,   llO.SlK  AKT  PICTUKE  CO.,  Chicaso,  HI. 


AND 


South=Western  Limited 


Famous  Trains  Between 


BOSTON, 
NEW  YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


QNCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST.  LOUIS, 


VIA 


Big  Four  Route 

AND 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL, 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY, 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO. 

Cafe,  Lltirary.  Sinln?  and  Sleeping  Cars. 

W.  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 
CixoLNNATi,  Ohio. 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  SUMMERLAND 

♦'The  Ovet-land  Limited," 

VIA  UNION  PACIFIC 

OIVUY  THREE  IMQHTS 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  CALIFORNIA 

"The  Overland  Limited"  runs  every  day 
in  the  year  and  makes  many  hours  quicker 
time  between  Missouri  Eiver  and  San  Fran- 
cisco than  any  other  line. 

Finely  equipped  with  Double  Drawing- 
Eoom  Palace  Sleepers,  Buffet  Smoking  and 
Library  Cars,  with  Barber-Shop  and  Pleas- 
ant Reading-Rooms. 

Dining-Cars,  Meals  a-la-carte. 

Pintsch  Light,  Steam  Heat. 

For  tickets,  advertising  matter,  and  full 
information,  call  on  or  address 
A.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Gea.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept.  U.  P.  R.  8.  Co. 
Room  36,  Csrew  Bide.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mrs.  l..Lan!er,Mar 
•tin.Tenn.  .writes:' 
"Itreduoed  mj  weight  2  I  lt>8.  inl5d»yi 
withoatany  uopleasaot  effeots  whateTer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense. 
No  Btarvlng.    Nosickness.  We  will  mall 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage , etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do  You  Suffer  With  PILES 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,    I     I  !■  hi  \9 
and  let  us  mail  you  our  Booklet — "  FACTS,"  about 
MCPTAMlin        only  speciflc  for  the  non- 
IflCn  I  AimU  surgical  treatment  of  FIXES. 
Onr  Ciiarantee :   We  will  refund  the 
price  paid  for  this  remedy  in  any  case  of 
Piles  it  fails  to  relieve  or  cure. 

MEKTASrSfO  PHARMACAr  CO., 
4:ZZ  Scott  Street,  Oovlngrton,  Ky.,  IT.  S.  A. 

Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

    tiou,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  ~Ko  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easv  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  P,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Facial  Blemishes, Tetter.Salt 
Rheum,  BHrbeWa  Itch,  Scold 
Head,  Ring;  Worm,  Itchtne 
PUen,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  aU 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer'a  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  S5e.  A.  O.  PILSOX, 
Pharmacist,  ISHT  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


OPIUM 


and  Uquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
SO  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


UtUl^l^Ultli:;  I  EX\,  ,„g  Mineral*,  Gol< 


for  hunt- 

  Id  and 

/f.^  Silver,  also  Rods  and  Needles.   Circular  S  cents. 
B.  G.  STAUFFKR,  Bept.  F.  F.,  Harrlsbnrg,  Pa. 


We  Pav  SIS  ^  WEEK  and  expenses 

TTti  a  to  men  with  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry 

Compound,  Send  stamp.  Javclle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Ean. 


AUnci  C  UfUICDCD  Beautiful  Large  Picture; 
HnUCLO  wVniOr  Cn  colored,  sens  quick  at  25c. 
Sample  15c. ;  9  for  gl.   J.  LEE,  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

WANTFn  AflFNT^  every  county  to  sell  " Family 
imi-Ml^U  «UL11I3  Memorials;"  good  profits  and 
steady  work.    Address  Ciuiipbell  Jt  Co.,  158  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  III. 

Pno'o  Vpiamo  Piiro  CI  druggists.  26c.  size  of  us. 
LUG  O  LU^tSIIld  llUld  A I   con  CHba.  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

DCn   llfETTIIIfa  ^BED.    Sample  FBXB. 

OCU'llCI  I  mU  Dr.  F.  E.  May,Bloomington,ni. 


IIN  RBA.CH   OP  ALU, 


Best  Education 


CHRISTIAIV 


rSOIV=SECTARIAPSf 


InnlORTHERN  advantages  in  Southern  mountain  climate,  130  miles  from 
&M  Cincinnati.  Reduced  railroad  rates.  ,  College,  Music,  Academy,  Normal, 
Manual.  Incidental  fee  $4.50  a  term.  The  great  expense  in  education  is 
board.   Go  where  board  is  furnished  cheaply.   No  saloons. 

Find  out  about  BEREA  COLLEGE 

Address  VICE-PRES.  GEO.  T.  EAIRCHILD,  I.L.D..  Berea,  Kentncliy 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


JrwE  1,  1900 
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GOD  LOVES  THE  MAN  THAT  MAKES  US 
UUCH 

The  morbid  man  who  wears  a  face 

Loug  as  a  mule's— his  beastly  brother— 
AVho  lets  one  chillius  frown  give  place 

But  only  to  present  another; 
Who  always  is  content  to  grope 

Along  the  path  of  care  and  bother 
And  discontent,  can  never  hope 

To  win  the  good-will  of  the  Father. 
God  has  no  use  for  solemn  chaff, 
But  loves  the  man  that  makes  us  laugh. 

The  sunshine  of  a  merry  smile, 

The  music  born  of  rippling  laughter, 
Are  sent  by  heaven  to  beguile 

The  tedious  march  to  the  hereafter. 
Their  rays  will  pierce  the  darkest  olouds 

And  light  them  with  a  silver  lining. 
Dispel  the  gloom  that  oft  enshrouds 

The  dreary  lives  of  the  repining. 
Fun's  golden  cup  is  sweet  to  quaff — 
God  loves  the  man  that  maizes  us  laugh. 

We  were  not  placed  upon  the  earth 

To  grovel  In  the  dust  of  sorrow; 
To-day  should  always  ring  with  mirth 

Without  a  thought  of  the  to-morrow, 
And  heaven  has  sent  us  cheery  men 

To  start  and  lead  the  merry  chorus, 
To  pierce  with  voice  and  pointed  pen 

The  earthly  clouds  that  gather  o'er  us; 
To  stab  the  gloom  with  humor's  gaff- 
God  loves  the  man  that  makes  us  laugh. 

We  stronger  grow  upon  our  feet. 

When  foes  of  clinging  care  engage  us, 
If  in  our  daily  walk  we  meet 

A  man  with  smile  that  is  contagious. 
His  face  lights  up  the  darkened  soul, 

As  sunrays  pierce  the  veil  of  sadness. 
Adds  sweetness  to  the  bitter  bowl. 

And  makes  the  heartstrings  thrill  with  glad- 
ness; 

Shows  us  the  grain  hid  in  the  chaffs 
Qod  loves  the  man  that  makes  us  laugh. 

—Denver  Evening  Post. 

4. 

HOME-LIFE 

NE  of  the  best  services  that  most 
of  us  can,  render  is  to  contrib- 
ute all  that  in  us  lies  to  make 
our  homes  realize  the  ideal  of 
what  a  home  should  be.  And  if  every 
one  did  that,  discordant  and  jarring 
families  would  speedily  become  little 
sections  transplanted  fi'om  paradise. 
It  is  not  downright  wickedness  which 
does  the  most  to  make  home-life  un- 
happy, but  thoughtlessness,  self-cen- 
teredness,  want  of  consideration  and 
sympathj'.  We  assume  too  much  as 
due  ourselves,  instead  of  forgetting  our 
own  claims  and  being  eager  to  give 
others  more  than  they  can  claim.  We 
live  in  the  closest  relations  with  mem- 
bers of  our  families  year  •after  year,  and 
some  mysterious  power  holds  our  eyes 
and  we  do  not  see  their  admirable 
traits;  we  take  all  sorts  of  self-sacrific- 
ing service  from  them  as  our  due  witli- 
out  appreciation.  The  side  of  an  open 
grave  into  which  a  loved  form  is  slowly 
lowered  is  a  great  revealer  of  life.  The 
creaking  cords  and  the  heavy  thud  of 
the  clod  of  earth  upon  the  wooden  box 
have  a  wonderful  power  of  clearing 
away  self-deceptions  and  adjusting  a 
fine  perspective  of  rights  and  duties. 
Ouly  then  it  is  too  late. — ^^Vatchman. 


PASSING  THE  VISION  ON 

One  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  poems 
tells  of  a  singer  who  dwelt  in  the  midst 
of  low,  level  lands,  but  who  walked  ever 
by  the  sea,  that  he  might  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  treasure-mountains  that 
he  was  sure  were  somewhere  in  the  dis- 
tance. One  day  he  saw  them,  but  his 
fellow-townsmen  called  him  mad  when 
he  attempted  to  point  them  out  to 
them.  Yet  some  were  touched  by  his 
earnestness  and 

"One  wistful  gaze  they  also  seaward  took." 

One  morning  he  rowed  out  swiftly 
and  steadily,  to  find  the  purple  moun- 
tains that  he  saw  gleaming  on  the  hori- 
zon. He  returned  at  nightfall  and 
called  joyfully  to  his  fellows  to  help 
him  unlade  the  treasure  he  bore — 
flowers,  fruit  and  jewels.  They  saw  no 
treasure,  and  passed  on  smiling.  But 
some  said: 

"Alack,  is  he 

"The  madman?  Have  ye  never  heard  there  be 
Some  spells  which  make  men  blind?" 


And  they  watched  him  closely  day  by 
day,  till  they  became  convinced  that 
there  were  hills  and  treasure  for  the 
seeking,  and  they  sailed  away  to  find 
them.  Some  found  the  mountains  and 
came  home  laden  with  treasure,  but 
others  found  nothing  and  were  scorn- 
ful. 

A  parable  this  of  the  inspiration 
which  one  soul  may  be  to  others  when 
he  has  had  his  vision  and  follows  it. 
Tennyson  has  given  us  another  in  the 
"Idylls  of  the  King:"  "Sir  Percivale's 
sister  has  seen,  in  her  cell,  the  vision 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  She  tells  the  vision 
to  Sir  Galahad,  and  says  to  him: 

"  'Go  forth,  for  thou  Shalt  see  what  I  have 
seen, 

And  break  thro'  all,  till  one  will  crown  thee 
king 

Par  in  the  spiritual  city;'  and  as  she  spake 
She  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 
Thro'  him,  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid  her 
mind 

On  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief." 

— Christian  Endeavor  World. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  VISION 

Before  undertaking  new  work,  Le- 
onardo da  Vinci  often  sat  for  days 
without  moving  his  hand,  lost  in  deep 
reflection.  It  was  so  when  Tilippino 
Lippi  transferred  to  him  an  order  for 
an  altar  picture  in  the  monastery  of  a 
church.  The  complaint  of  the  prior 
was  of  no  avail.  Without  the  vision  of 
an  ideal  he  would  not  lift  brush  to  the 
canvas. 

It  was  especially  so  in  his  great  mas- 
terpiece, "The  Last  Supper."  For  days 
he  awaited  the  moment  when  the  face 
of  Christ  would  be  revealed  to  him  in  a 
manner  worthy  to  represent  his  match- 
less perfection.  The  vision  came,  and 
all  after-ages  have  been  ennobled  by  its 
reproduction. 

Native  endowment  and  scholarly 
equipment  are  not  adequate  to  the 
work  of  acquainting  men  with  the  life 
of  God.  As  Da  Vinci  would  not  touch 
the  canvas  until  the  vision  of  Christ 
had  flooded  his  soul,  so  every  one  who 
would  communicate  good  to  his  fellow- 
men  must  first  enrich  his  own  life  by 
the  fullest  possible  discovery  and  ap- 
propriation of  the  Master's  ideal. — The 
Sunday-school  Times. 


WHY  CHILDI^EN  DISLIKE  THE  BIBLE 

The  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  says 
that  the  reason  why  so  many  young 
people  and  children  do  not  like  the 
Bible  is  because  it  is  presented  to  them 
in  a  wrong-  way.  They  have  erroneous 
views  in  regard  to  it.  He  believes  that 
if  treated  as  it  ought  to  be  young  peo- 
ple would  love  it,  and  never  wish  to  be 
through  with  it. 

"This  wonderful  Hebrew  literature," 
says  Dr.  Hale,  "which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  our  greatest  blessing  if  rightly 
understood.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has 
been  taught  to  separate  part  from  part, 
who  knows  where  is  history,  and  where 
is  poetry,  and  where  is  sympathy,  and 
where  to  look  for  simply  fact,  that  is 
the  boy  or  girl  who  loves  the  book.'' 


A  COMPENSATION  OF  TROUBLE 

How  all  along  life  we  find  it  that 
they  who  are  the  kindest  and  tender- 
est  and  truest,  who  understand  your 
trouble  as  by  instinct,  who  minister 
that  understanding,  giving  it,  are  they 
who,  because  of  their  own  inner  ex- 
periences, have  acquired  the  gladdening, 
refreshing  strength  they  bestow,  the 
compensation  God  gives  those  wlio 
learn  to  get  out  of  themselves,  and  feel 
and  live  for  others. — J.  F.  W.  Ware. 


HUMAN  LOVE 

Human  love  is  itself  the  best  worship. 
Human  love  is  itself  the  holiest  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  is  the  best  proof  that 
the  divine  love  which  has  produced  it 
and  lives  in  it  will  fulfill  all  the  prom- 
ises whispered  there. — Henry  W.  Sim- 
mons. 
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UR  interests  influence  our  opinions. 

The  manufacturers  of  Mixed  Paints 
and  so-called  White  Leads  may  be- 


lieve their  rhixtures  are  the  best  because  it 
is  greatly  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  We 
believe  that  Pure  White  Lead  is  the  best 
Paint  and  our  belief  is  confirmed  by  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  use,  and  the  experience 
of  practical  painters  everywhere.  ) 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
HK^l"    Lead  Tinting  Colors.    Any  shade  desired  is  readily 

obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show- 
ing samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  "  Uncle  Sam's  Ex- 
perience With  Paints"  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


THIN 

LISTLESS 
SLEEPLESS 
SALLOW  SKINNED 


frequently  chew  and  smoke  immense  ; 
quantities  oi  tobacco  and  wonder  all 
the  time  why  they  look  so  bad,  feel 
so  mean.  Try  under  an  absolute  ^dxr 
antee  of  benefit  and  final  cure,  or  money 
refunded,  the  taking  of  a  single  box  of : 


NO-TO-BAC 


regulates  tobacco  using, 
builds  up  nervous  system, 
makes  pure  rich  blood.   Many  report  ; 
a  gain  of  ten  pounds  in  ten  days.  Go 
buy  a  box.   Try  it  under  your  own 

\  DRUGGIST'S  GUARANTEE,  ^^l 

gist  is  authorized  to  sell  No-To-Bac  un- 
der absolute  guarantee  to  cure  every 
form  of  tobacco  using.  Our  written  guar- 
antee, free  sample  of  No-To-Bac  and 
booklet  called  "Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and 
Smoke  Your  Life  Away,"  mailed  for  the 
asking.  Address  THE  STERLING  REM- 
EDY CO.,  Ohlcago.  Montreal,  Can.,  N.Y.63 


CASCARETS 


candy  cathartic,  cure 
constipation.  Only  lOe. 


A$25Q2Watch 

in  appearance.   The  handsomest  genuine 
goIdpI;ited  watch  on  tlio  market.  Double 
hunting  case,  SOLID  GOLD  PATTERN  of 
ng.     Elegantly  finished  jeweled 
movement,  stem  wind  and  set 
and   absolutely   guaranteed  for 

20  YEARS 


tut  tliis  ODt  and  send  ittouswith 
Wour  niimeandaddressandwewill 
/send  the  watch  to  you  byexpressfor 
examination,  you  examine  itatthe 
express  office  and  if  as  represented 
payexpress  ogentour  specialintro- 
ductory  price  $3.50  and  it  is  yours. 
Only  one  watch  to  each  customer  at 
_  this  price.   Mention  in  your  letter 

whether  you  want  GENT'S  OR  LADY'S  SIZE  and  order  to-day  as 
■we  will  send  out  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  fit)  days  only. 
K.  E.  OMALMEKS  &  CO.  352-356  Pearboru  St.  Chicago. 


Sana  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  sent  free  to, 
LADIES  GOLD  plated  Dress 
with  aa  eiquisitejcwcl.)  Sim-I 
we  will  send  you  tho  pins  post- 
money  &  we  will  send  you  the 
fully  engravedS  tho  look  opena 
trust  you  &  will  take  back  ab 
to-day.   The  MAXWELL  CO 


anyono  for  BellingS  aeta  of  our 
iPinS  for  25c.  a  aet;  {each  pin  get 
[ply  send  your  name  &  address  & 
paid.  When  sold,  send  us  the 
Bracelet.  The  chain  la  beauti- 
with  a  dainty  little  key.  Wo 
the  pins  you  cannotsell.  Write 
DEPT.    657   St.  Louia,  Mo. 


DrF.WILHOFTS  (Original) 


THE  ONLY  PfWFfCr  VAGINAL  SYRINGE 

Its  principle  of  action— thatof  IN JEOTION  and 
SUCTION— assures  a  tliorougti  cleansing.  All 
in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber;  always  ready  for 
instant  use.  Beware  of  Imitations.  Tlieonly 
firenuine  iiaseignature  of  Da.F.VVrLHOFT  moul- 
ded on  each  syringe.  Accept  no  other,but  write 
|/or  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  of  "Useful  In- 

formation  for  Women  Only  "  FREE. 

DR.  F.  WILHOFT,  ^^y^^ 
571  WaltonAve.,NewYork'«^'^''^*^'®^^ 


PREE!  PREE! 
fThls  Beautiful  TURQUOIS  or 
LOVER'S   KNOT   BANGLE  RING 

Warranted  three  years.with  initial  engraved 
"  7  Send  10c.  for  16-page  catalogue.     The  Sht'll 
Novelty  Co.,  Dept  B'.M.,  194  Broadway.N.  Y. 


WHERE  TO  LOCATE? 


Why,  in  the  Territory 
Traversed  by  the  .  .  . 

Louisville 
and  Nashville 
Railroad 

THE 

Great  Central  Southern  Trunkline 

IN 

Kentucky,  Tennessee, 

Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Florida 

WHERE 

Farmers,  Fruit=Q rowers, 

Stock=Raisers,  Manufacturers, 

Investors,  Speculators 

and  Money=Lenders 

will  find  the  greatest  chances  in  the  United 
States  to  make  "big  money'.'  by  reason  ot 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 

LAIND  and  PARMS, 
TIJVIBER  and  STOtNE, 
IRON  and  COAL, 
L,ABOR-=EVERYTHIING  I 

Free  sites,  flnaneial  assistance,  and  freedom  from 
taxation,  for  the  manufacturer. 

Land  and  farms  at  gl.OO  per  acre  and  upwards, 
and  600,000  acres  in  West  Florida  that  can  be  taken 
gratis  under  U.  S.  Homestead  laws. 

Stock-raising  in  the  Gulf  Coast  District  will  make 
enormous  profits. 

Half  fare  excursions  the  first  and  tliird  Tues- 
days of  encb  month. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  and  how  to  get  it— but  don't  delay,  as  the 
country  is  filling  up  rapidly. 

Printed  matter,  maps  and  all  information  free. 

ADDRESS 

R.  J.  WEMYSS, 
General  Immigration  and  Industrial  Agent, 
LOUISVILLE,  KV. 


IN  THE  LAKE  COUNTRY 

of  Northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  Michigan  there  are  hundreds  of  the 
most  charming  Summer  Eesorts  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  thousands  of  tourists  from 
the  South  and  East. 

Among  the  list  of  near-by  places  are  Fox 
Lake,  Delavan,  Lauderdale,  Waukesha, 
Ocononiowoc,  Palmyra,  The  Dells  at  Kil- 
bourn,  Elkhart  and  Madison,  while  a  little 
further  off  are  Minocqua,  Star  Lake,  Fron- 
tenac,  White  Bear,  Minnetonka  and  Mar- 
quette on  Lake  Superior. 

For  pamphlet  of  "Summer  Homes  for 
1900,"  or  for  copy  of  our  handsomely  illus- 
trated Summer  book,  entitled  "In  The  Lake 
Country,"  apply  to  nearest  ticket  agent  or 
address  with  four  cents  in  postage,  Geo.  H. 
HeafCord,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


AGENTS  HAVE  YOU  seen  it? 

Here  are  a  few  specimen  extracts  from  agents'  letters  the  past  week :  "  I  hand  you  order  tor  44 
copies  of  Our  Philippine  Wonderland.  The  bool<  takes  splendidly."  (Ohio.)  "  Have  averaged  two 
sales  every  hour  I  have  been  out,  and  certaiiilv  think  Wonderland  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  book  in  all 
my  time  of  selling  books."  (Conn.)  "Am  more  than  pleased  with  Our  Philippine  Wonderland,  and 
find  It  easy  to  sell.  Have  taken  as  hi,i;h  as  ten  orders  in  a  single  afternoon."  (Minn.)  "  1  am  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  and  never  sold  a  hook  before,  but  with  Our  Philippine  Wonderland  I  have  never  made 
below  fS.OO  a  day,  and  on  several  days  made  J4.tio  to  $:^.W).'•  (Maine.)  "Am  busy  delivering  my  42  hooks, 
and  will  soon  order  again.  I  say  again  Our  Philippine  Wonderlaud  is  the  most  attractive  and  enter- 
taining book  I  ever  secured  possession  of."  (Indiana.)  "When  I  began  work  with  Our  Philippine 
Wonderland  I  never  thought  of  such  success.  Have  70  orders  already,  and  expect  to  double  the  list  In 
a  short  time."   (A  minister  in  Iowa.) 

OUR    PMIUIPPirVE  WOINDERUAIND 

With  Large  Folding  Map  tn  Colors,  reveals  a  new  woild  to  American  readers.  Lavishly  illus- 
trated with  the  finest  ot  half-tones,  it  is  the  most  striking  book  published  this  season.  Its  105,000 
words  of  reading  matter  rival  in  interest  the  most  powerful  novel.  As  thePliillppiiie  question  is  the 
leading  question  thisyear,  nothing  could  be  more  timely.  It  is  up  to  date  and  quite  the  most  interest- 
ing and  reliable  work  yet  published  on  the  Philippine  lands  and  Philippine  peoples.  PRICE  VERY 
LOW.  Its  remarkable  sale  Is  proceeding  through  canvassing  agents  exclusively,  either  ladles  or  gen- 
tlemen. We  are  the  sole  publishers,  and  some  of  the  best  fields  are  still  open.  For  terms,  territory, 
specimen  illustrations  and  lull  particulars  address 

THE  CROWELX,  &  KIRKPATKICK  CO.,  1S29  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  RARiVl  AIND  F^IRESIDE 


JVUTE  1,  1900 


WHEN  THE  BOER  IS  ON  THE  KOPJE 

When  the  Boer  is  on  the  kojjje  and  the 
laager's  in  the  ueli. 

Then  we  hear  the  liurried  footsteps  of  the 
British  as  they  trek; 

Then  we  read  of  valiant  charges  and  of  "sal- 
lies from  the  kloof," 

And  the  expert  war  reporters  write  of  "bat- 
tle's stern  reproof." 

Oh,  the  cable's  full  of  messages  about  the 
rush  and  wreck 

AYhen  the  Boer  is  on  the  kopje  and  the 
laager's  in  the  nek. 

First  there  comes  a  thrilling  message  that  the 
Boers  are  put  to  rout; 

Then  a  second  message  tells  us  that  the 
battle  is  in  doubt. 

Next  a  third  one  rather  baekwardly  says, 
"Glorious  retreat;" 

And  the  last  one  breaks  it  gently,  thus,  "An- 
other proud  defeat." 

And  across  Tugela  river  go  the  British  on  the 
trek. 

While  the  Boer  is  on  the  kopje  and  the 
laager's  in  the  nek. 

When  the  husky  Boer  has  rested  in  the  veldt 

or  on  the  sproot. 
He  will  mark  the  psalm  he's  reading  and 

begin  again  to  shoot. 
He's  a  rapid-firing  puzzle  when  he  hides  upon 

the  krantz. 

And  the  enemy  begins  to  think  quite  soon  its 
name  is  "Pants." 

But  the  trap  is  set  for  trouble  and  excite- 
ment by  the  peck 

When  the  Boer  is  on  the  kopje  and  the 
laager's  in  the  nek. 

— Baltimore  American. 

*. 

THE  RUSSIAN'S  MISTAKE 

A Russian  complained  to  a  reporter  of 
a  New  York  paper  that  "English" 
was  a  liard  language  to  learn.  But 
the  story  he  told  simply  illustrated 
that  he  had  not  been  trained  to  un- 
derstand what  he  read. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  London  he 
made  a  call  on  a  friend  in  Park  Row,  and  on 
leaving  the  premises  wrote  down  in  his  note- 
book what  he  supposed  to  be  the  exact  ad-- 
dress.  The  next  day,  desiring  to  go  to  the 
same  place  again,  he  called  a  cabman  and 
pointed  to  the  address  that  he  had  written 
down. 

The  cabman  looked  him  over,  laughed, 
■cracked  his  whip,  and  drove  away  without 
him.  This  experience  being  repeated  with 
two  or  three  other  cabmen,  the  Russian 
turned  indignantly  to  the  police,  with  no  bet- 
ter results.  One  officer  would  laugh,  anoth- 
er would  eye  him  suspiciously,  and  another 
would  tap  his  head  and  make  a  motion  im- 
itating the  revolution  of  a  wheel. 

Finally  the  poor  foreigner  gave  it  up,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  recalling  the 
landmarks  which  he  had  observed  the  day 
before,  found  his  way  to  his  friend's  house. 

Once  there,  and  in  company  with  one  who 
could  understand  him,  he  delivered  himself  of 
a  hot  condemnation  of  the  cabmen  and  police 
of  London  for  their  impertinence  and  dis- 
courtesy. His  friend  asked  for  a  look  at  the 
mirth-provokiug  address,  and  the  mystery 
was  solved.   This  was  the  entry: 

•  546  * 

*  RING  THE  BELL.  * 


******* 


ADJOURNED  BY  REPORTERS 

"Well,  that  bumps  me,"  said  the  Colonel, 
as  he  began  fanning  himself  with  a  Panama 
hat.  "I  know  that  the  cheek  of  these 
newspaper  reporters  is  always  in  full  tlower, 
but  I  didn't  know  that  they  assumed  to  legis- 
late for  the  state." 

"All  I  know  is,"  asserted  the  Judge  again, 
"that  two  newspaper  reporters  once  ad- 
journed a  session  of  the  Illinois  seuate." 

"How  did  they  do  it?  Choke  the  speaker 
with  copy-paper?" 

"No;  they  were  very  civilized  about  it.  It 
was  one  day  when  everybody  expected  a  dull 
session,  and  only  two  of  us  senators  put  in  an 
appearance,  counting  "Dave'  Littler,  who  was 
in  the  chair. 

"  'I  want  to  get  an  interview  with  Littler 
when  this  thing  is  over,'  said  one  newspaper 
man.  _ 

"  'So  do  I,'  said  the  other.  'I  move  that  we 
adjourn,'  he  shouted  at  Littler. 

"  'I  second  the  motion,'  said  the  first  re- 
porter. 

"  'It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we  now 
adjourn,'  said  Littler,  solemnly.  'Those  in 
favor  will  signify  it  in  the  usual  manner." 

"  'Aye"  shouted  both  reporters. 

"  'Carried!'  said  Littler." 


PREDICTIONS  OF  PESTIFEROUS  PROSPECTS 
FOR  POTATO-PATCH  CITY 


The  Russian  had,  with  great  care,  copied 
character  for  character  the  legend  on  the 
gate-post,  supposing  that  it  was  the  number 
of  the  house  and  the  name  of  the  street. 


MISTAKEN 

Wife  (with  a  determined  air)— "I  want  to 
see  that  letter!" 

Husband— "What  letter?" 

Wife — "That  one  you  just  opened.  I  know 
by  the  handwriting  that  it  is  from  a  woman, 
and  you  turned  pale  when  you  read  it.  I  will 
see  it!   Give  it  to  me,  sir!" 

Husband— "Here  it  is.  It's  your  milliner's 
bill."— Christian  Advocate. 


WHAT  HE  NEEDED 

"My  son,"  said  the  indulgent  father,  "is  as 
good  as  wheat." 

"Perhaps,"  replied  the  candid  friend  of  the 
family,  who  knew  the  young  man  better; 
"and  like  wheat  he  won't  be  thoroughly 
good  without  a  thrashing."— Philadelphia 
Press. 


HAD  HIS  SUSPICIONS 

A  tramp  applied  to  a  Boston  woman  the 
other  day  for  something  to  eat,  and  was 
asked  how  a  chop  would  suit  him.  He 
studied  a  moment  and  looked  up  suspiciously. 
"Mutton  or  wood-shed,  lady?" 


Mrs.  Potato-bug— "What  are  the  weather 
probabilities  for  to-day?" 

Her  husband— "Strong  winds  and  heavy 
showers  of  Paris  green."— Exchange. 


HER  EXACT  WORDS 

Housekeeper — "How's  this?  You  promised 
to  saw  some  wood  if  I  gave  you  a  lunch." 

Tramp — "I  recall  no  such  promise,  madam." 

Housekeeper— "The  idea!  I  told  you  I'd 
give  you  a  lunch  if  you'd  saw  some  wood,  and 
you  agreed." 

Tramp— "Pardon  me,  madam.  Your  exact 
words  were,  'I'll  give  you  a  lunch  if  you  saw 
that  wood  over  there  by  the  gate.'  " 

Housekeeper — "Exactly.  That's  just  what  I 
said." 

Tramp— "Well,  madam,  I  saw  that  wood 
over  there  by  the  gate  as  I  came  in."— New 
York  Weekly. 

A  DANGEROUS  EPIDEMIC 

Mama— "What  is  Willie  crying  about?" 

Nurse — "Sure,  ma'am,  he  wanted  to  go 
across  the  street  to  Tommy  Green's." 

Mama— "Well,  why  didn't  you  let  him  go?" 

Nurse — "They  were  having  charades,  he 
said,  ma'am,  and  I  wasn't  sure  as  he  had  had 
'em  yet." 

i. 

HER  KNOWLEDGE  OF  COOKING  LIMITED 

Mrs.  Youngwife — "I  want  to  get  some 
salad." 

Dealer — "Yes,  ma'am.   How  many  heads?" 

Mrs.  Youngwife— "Oh,  goodness,  I  thought 
you  took  the  heads  off!  I  just  want  plain 
chicken  salad!" 

'a. 

the  economy  of  it 

Isaacs — "I  hear  you  are  trying  to  change 
your  name  to  'Rose.'  I  hope  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  your  race?" 

Rosenstein— "Soit'uly  not.  But  vat  is  de 
use  of  vasting  all  dot  ink?" 


A  BARE  POSSIBILITY 

"He  said  he'd  sign  the  paper,  but  every 
time  I  put  it  under  his  nose  he  has  some  ex- 
cuse." 

"Perhaps  the  gentleman  does  not  write 
with  his  nose." — Judge. 

CHARLESTON-BYTHESEA 

National  Educational  Association,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  July  7th-l3th.  Low  rates  Queen  and  Cres- 
cent Route  and  Southern  Railway.  Write  for 
free  books  to  W.  C.  Einearson,  G.P.A.,  Cincinnati. 


The  Peerless  Pictures 

ON  HEAVY  ART'PAPBR  20  by  25  INCHES  IN  SIZE 

Any  THREE  of  the  Pictures  Listed  Below  Given  as  a 
Reward  for  Sending  Two  Yearly  Subscriptions 
(new  or  renewal)  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

ANY  ONE  OF  THE  PICTURES  LISTED  BELOW,  AND  THE 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  35  CENTS  


No.  796 


THE  HORSE  FAIR 


Size  18  by  28  inches 


^  T  y^f^  The  Peerless  series  of  pictures,  including  the  margins,  are  20 
^i^M^  b J' 25  inches  in  size.  Without  the  margins  they  are  about 
16  by  20  inches,  varjing  somewhat  according  to  the  subject. 

^  1        These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the  very  latest  and  most 

*^  '  J-^'—*  tasty  style.  They  are  not  cheap  chromos  or  attempts 
at  color  reproduction,  which  usually  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals. 

Grand  Reproductions  of  Famous  Paintings 


IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
PHARAOH'S  HORSES 
QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS 
AFTER  WORK 
CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 
DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY 
KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs) 
THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS 
PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 
THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES 
CAN'T  YOU  TALK 
WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 
THE  HORSE  FAIR 
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an 


PHARAOH'S  HORSES 


Size  20  by  25  Inches 


This  is  the  first  time  that  faithful  copies  of  the  world's  greatest  works  of 
art  have  been  reproduced  so  they  could  be  offered  on  such  popular  terms. 


50  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  Any  Two  of  These  Pictures  for 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

TZjr^rjTZJ  Any  THREE  of  these  Pictures,  Your  Choice,  Given  as  a  Pre- 
r  Ivdli  mium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  pictures  will  be  seat  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.   Entire  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.   A  beautiful  twelve-page  circular  giving  Illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  paintings  sent  FREE  on  request    Write  to-day. 

Postage  paid  by  us  Add rcss  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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A  GREATER  BARGAIN  THAN  EVER 

I 

HE  price  of  silver-plated  ware  is  steadily  advancing,  and  yet  we  are  furnishing  this  ware  at 
the  former  prices.  At  these  prices  it  is  the  biggest  bargain  at  present  offered  in  high-grade 
silver-plated  ware.  This  ware  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  medicines  the  same  as 
solid  silver ;  it  will  not,  cannot  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust.  In  beauty  and  finish  it  is 
perfect.  The  only  way  in  which  we  are  able  to  offer  this  ware  at  such  bargains  is  that 
we  have  it  manufactured  especially  for  us  in  enormous  quantities,  and  handle  it  entirely 
--^  without  profit  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs.    All  of  the  ware  is  full  regulation  size. 

Pure 

Coin=silver 
Plating  


The  base  of  this  ware,  except  the  table- 
knives,  is  solid  nickel-silver  metal,  which  is 
the  best  white  metal  known  for  the  base  of 
silver-plated  ware,  because  it  is  so  hard  and 
so  white  that  it  will  never  change  color  and 
will  wear  for  a  lifetime.  The  base  of  aU 
this  silverware  is  plated  with  the  full 
STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver. 

The  base  of  the  table-knives  is  fine  steel 
highly  polished.  They  are  first  plated  with 
nickel-silver,  which  is  as  hard  as  steel,  then 
plated  with  12  penny- weights  of  coin-silver. 
Th$re  are  no  better  silver-plated  knives  on 
the  market.    They  are  fully  warranted. 

Will  Stand 
Any  Test .... 

To  test  this  silverware  use  acids  or  a  file. 
If  not  found  to  be  plated  with  the  full 
STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver 
and  the  base  solid  white  metal,  and  exactly 
as  described  in  every  other  particular,  we 
will  refund  your  money  and  make  you  a 
present  of  the  subscription.  If  returned  to 
us  we  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  piece 
of  this  ware  damaged  in  making  the  test. 


FROM  MANUFACTURER  TO  USER 

There  is  no  middleman's  profit  added  to  the  price  of  tliis  ware,  as  we  are 
satisfied  to  handle  it  without  profit  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs,  and  pass  it 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  user  at  manufacturer's  cost  plus  the  expense  of 
postage  and  wrapping.  In  this  way  our  subscribers  get  this  ware  at  less  than 
one  half  the  usual  price  for  a  similar  grade  of  goods.   It  is  of  first-class  quality. 


WEAR  PROVES  ITS  QUALITY 

'We  have  handled  this  ware  for  years  and  have  sent  it  into  many  thousands 
of  homes,  where  it  is  now  rendering  general  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pieces  of  it  have  been  sent  out,  covered  by  our  guarantee,  and  complaints  are 
practically  unknown.  We  have  thousands  of  testimonials  as  to  its  wearing  qual- 
ities.  A  trial  order  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  others  until  you ,  get  the  whole  set. 


M 


This  ware  is  silver  and  nickel-silver,  and  is  white  all  the  way  through.  Order 
by  the  premium  numbers  as  shown  above. 


This  cut  shows  the  ACTUAL  SIZE  of  the 
Teaspoons,  all  the  other  ware  being  large  in  proportion. 


ANY  INITIAL  LETTER  rwS^e:: 

cept  the  knives)  engraved  free  of  charge  with  an 
initial  letter  in  Old  English.  Only  one  letter 
will  be  engraved  on  each  piece.  State  your  choice. 

fillAUANTPP  absolutely  guarantee 

UDAIyilillEfli  every  pjece  of  this  ware  to 

be  exactly  as  it  is  described  and  to  give  fuU  and 
entire  satisfaction  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


PREMIUM  OFFERS 


The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 


We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  tlie  Silverware  at  these  prices: 

and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Teaspoons  for. 
and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Forks  for 
and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  for  = 
and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Knives  for 
and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Coffee=spoons  for  = 
and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert-spoons  for 
and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert=forks  for  = 
and  Fireside  1  year  and  Berry=spoon  for 
and  Fireside  1  year  and  Pie-knife  for      =       ■     .  = 
and  Fireside  I  year  and  Qrayy=ladle  for 
and  Fireside  1  year  and  Child's  Set  C^^li^^^^Zf)  *or 
and  Fireside  " 


$  .75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.75 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.60 


1  year 

1  year  and  Butter^knife  and  Sugar-shell  (both)  .60 


(  When  any  one  of  the  above  offers  are  accepted  tfie  chih-raisi'r  matj  have  either  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


SILVERWARE  FREE 

For  Clubs  of  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Knives  given  free  for  a  club  of  twelve  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  After-dinner  Coffee=spoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert-spoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert-forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

One  Berry-spoon  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

One  Pie-knife  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

One  Gravy-ladle  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

One  Child's  Set  {^,"„^''ipZ^')  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

Sugar-shell  and  Butter-knife  ( both )  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

( The  following  note  gives  instructions  how  to  take  subscriptions  in  clubs) 


NpTE--Tbirty»five  cents  Is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  And  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our 
premmm  otters  at  the  advertised  prices  and  tlieir  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  (unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  advertisement).  RENE  WALS  and  new  names,  including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription, 
can  be  counted  in  clubs.   A'o  reduction  allowed  in  the  clubbing  prices. 

Postage  or  expressage 

paid  by  us  in  each  case 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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TUB  F'ARiVi  AIVD  FTRBSIDB 

Remainder=  of = the  =Year  Offers 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  From  Now  Until  January  1, 1901, 
and  Any  One  of  the  Following  Valuable  Premiums  for 


25c. 


The  Arts 
Of  Beauty 


BY  THE 
NOTED  AUTHOR*^ 

SHIRLEY  ' 
DARE 


j]HE  writer  has  had  many  exceptional  opportunities  to  gather  the 
information  she  has  so  wisely  and  compactly  accumulated  in  her 
volume,  "  The  Arts  of  Beautj"^, "  which  we  now  offer  in  this  unpar- 
alleled premium  collection.  The  book  is  specifically  a  text  on  physical 
beauty  and  personal  charm,  and  should  be  read  by  every  girl  and  woman, 
especially  by  every  mother  who  is  raising  daughters.  It  teaches  not  only 
what  to  do,  but  what  not  to  do  as  well.  It  describes  only  such  remedies 
and  methods  as  are  perfectly  safe,  and  is  fully  indorsed  by  physicians. 

OVER  250  BEAUTIFUL  PAGES 

THF  AIITTTOl^  Shlrley  Dare  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prac- 
1  IIL>  /I  LI  1  ll\^lv  tieal  writers  in  America  on  cosmetics,  health  and  the 
arts  of  the  toilet.  She  has  made  the  subject  her  life-work,  having  studied 
under  the  best  masters  in  this  counti-y  and  Europe.  What  she  says  in 
"The  Arts  of  Beauty"  regarding  the  care  of  the  complexion,  hair,  body 
and  health  in  general  may  be  relied  upon  as  authoritj'.    Premium  No.  63. 

SOME  OF  THE  CHAPTER  HEADINGS 


I.  GIFTS  OF  CHARMING 

II.  THE  SECRET  OF  GOOD  LOOKS 

III.  GRACE  AND  EXPRESSION 

VI.  TRAINING  FOR  A  FINE  FIGURE 
Vni.  THE  CULTURE  OF  BEAUTY 


IX.  TOILET  ELEGANCIES 

X.  MANICURING 

XIII.  DEFECTS  and  ANNOYANCES 

XV.   HEALTH  and  DRESS 

XIX.  DIET  FOR  BEAUT  Yand  HEALTH 


THF  APT^  HP  RFATITV  has  heretofore  been  sold  by  agents 
inC  iilMkJ  Ur  DCiiUil  at  never  less  than  §1.50  a  copy. 
"We  have  arranged,  however,  to  offer  this  valuable  book  in  this  unprec- 
edented premium  collection,  without  reserve.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Wc  Will  Send  The  Arts  of  Beauty,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  Six  Months,  for  ...  . 


25  Cents 


The  Standard  Premium  No.  10 

American  Cook  Book  

THIS  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desirable 
formulas  by  noted  experts  and  over  two  hundred  practical  housekeepers.  It 
covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special  directions  for  serving  at  table; 
also  preserving,  pickling,  candy-making,  etc.,  and  ten  more  chapters  of  helps. 

THIS  IS  THE  COOK  BOOK  YOU  WANT 

Because  its  plan  includes  the  valuable  and  useful  points  of  other  cook  books,  and 
in  addition  it  has  inestimable  features  of  its  own  entirely  new.  For  regular  use 
it  will  give  you  the  best  of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical  kitchen 
guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things.    It  far  surpasses  all  others. 


PASTRY  POTATOES 


250  Object=Teaching  Illustrations 

Making  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and  fancy  cooking.  To 
show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done  amounts  to  far  more  practically  than  any  mere 
bidding  do  it.  Once  accustomed  to  the  pictorial  object-teaching  methods  of  this 
thorough  and  comprehensive  work,  no  lady  will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsat^ 
isfactory  directions  of  other  cook  books.   This  Cook  Book  has  a  complete  index. 


Wc  Will  Send  the  Standard  American  Cook  Book, 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  Six  Months,  for  ...  . 


25  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  six-months'  subscriptions  may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one 

yeai'ly  subscription) 


C  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  six-months'  subscriptions  may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one 

yearly  subscription) 


TWO  FUNNY  BOOKS  i  GEMS  FROM  THE  POETS 


SAMANTHA 
AT  SARATOGA 

Premium  No.  34 


AND 


SAMANTHA 
AMONG  THE  BRETHREN 


Premium  No.  55 

•'  SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA; 
or  "  RACIN'  AFTER  FASHION," 

was  written  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  summer  season 'mid  the  world 
of  fasliion  at  Saratoga,  the  proud- 
est pleasure  resort  of  America. 
The  hook  takes  off  Follies,  Flirta- 
tions,Low-necked  Dres.sing,Dudes, 
Pug-dogs,  Tobogganing,  and  all  the 
extremes  of  fashionable  dissipa- 
tion, in  the  author's  inimitable  and 
mirth-provoking  stj'le. 

"SAMANTHA  AMONG  THE 
BRETHREN;  or,  THE  UPHOLD- 
IN"  OF  THE  MEETIN'=HOUSE" 
was  written  to  exhibit  the  comic 
side  of  the  men's  argument  against 
women  "  a-settin'  on  the  confer- 
ence," and  she  does  it  to  perfection. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  each  of 
these  books,  in  expensive  binding, 
were  sold  for  §2.50  a  copy.  We 
here  offer  special  premium  editions 
of  these  two  famous  books,  which 
contain  every  word  and  every  pic- 
ture the  same  as  in  the  §2.50  edition. 
Size  of  each  page, by  Ti  inches. 
Children  and  grown-up  people  alike 
read  with  rapturous  delight  these 
two  Samantha  books.  They  are 
written  in  a  vein  of  strong  common 
sense,  and  are  the  truest  of  humor. 

OVER   200    COIVIIC  PICTURES 

Comic  illustrations  are  the  fun-makers  for  the  eyes,  and  these  two  books  contain  more 
than  200  pictures,  most  of  them  full-page  size,  similar  in  character  to  the  one  shown  here. 
Merely  to  see  them  is  to  laugh.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  promptly  refund  your  money. 

Wc  Will  Send  Either  One  of  the  Samantha  Books, 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  Six  Months,  for  


O.VE  OF  THE  IHISTRATIOXS  FROM  " SA JIA.NTll.l  AMO.VG 
THE  BKETHItE.N"   (GREATLY  REUltED) 


25  Cents 


A  CHARMING  BOOK  CONTAINING  400  POEMS  AND  PICTURES 
THE  CREAM  OF  POETICAL  LITERATURE 


mHIS  work  contains  a  dis- 
criminating collection  of 
what  may  be  considered 
Gems  from  all  the  poets.  Only 
representative  productions 
are  used,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  the  very  highest  class  of 
literature.  It  contains  choice 
poems  for  all  moods,  all  occa- 
sions, and  will  surely  please 
every  one.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  collection  of  poems 
fully  illustrated.  'The  design- 
ing and  engraving  of  the  illus- 
trations alone  cost  at  least 
§20,000.  The  pages  are  large— 
7}  by  10  inches— and  the  book 
is  large  in  proportion.  The 
work  contains  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  and 
biographies  of  popular  poets. 

Partial  List  of 
Authors  Represented 

WHITTIER  SCHILLER 
BRYANT  SHAKSPERE 
RILEY  LONGFELLOW 


SWINBURNE 
DANTE 
TENNYSON 
MILTON 
ANGELO 
POPE 


POE 
BURNS 
MOORE 
HOOD 
SHELLEY 
WORDSWORTH 


Premium 
No.  26 


William  Cullen  Bryant 


No  Surer  Source  of  Satisfaction  or  Better  Value  Has  Ever  Been  Offered  to  Subscribers 

Than  This  Great  Bool< 


Wc  Will  Send  Gems  From  the  Poets,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  Six  Months,  for  ,  . 


25  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  lico  six-monlhs'  subscriptions  may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one 

yearly  subscription) 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  six-months'  subscriptions  may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one 

yearly  subscription) 


Order  by  the  premium  numbers 
Postage  paid  by  us 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


June  1,  1900 
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Remainder-of=the=Year  Offers 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  from  Now  Until 
January  1,  1901,  and  Any  One  of  the  Val= 
uable  Premiums  Shown  on  This  Page 


Pictures  From 
All  Countries! 


300  UARGB 
PICTURES 

^  Of  People,  Places  and 


Points  of  Interest  From 
All  Parts  of  the  World 


Beautiful 
Pictures 
From  All 
Parts  of 
theWorld 

SPECIAL 
LIMITED 
OFFER 

Order  by  Premium  No.  18 


A 


BOOK  of  Scenes  and  a  Book  of  Travel, 
as  each  picture  has  with  it  a  descrip- 
tion giving  a  full  explanation  of  the 
same.  Many  points  not  covered  by 
ordinary  books  of  travel  are  contained 
in  this.  In  fact,  the  aim  has  been  to  select  the 
most  unique  and  most  representative  features 
of  the  various  countries,  and  to  avoid  those 
things  which  the  ordinary  book  is  likely  to  de- 
scribe. This  great  work  constitutes  an  unequaled 
aid  to  the  study  of  geography  and  history. 

A  MARVEL  IN  COST  AND  BEAUTY 

The  engravings  in  this  book  cost  nearly 
$30,000.00  to  produce.  They  were  designed  to 
illustrate  a  very  extensive  work  to  be  sold  at 
$60.00.  It  contains  pictures  of  Cities,  Cathe- 
drals, Palaces,  Capitols  and  Public  Buildings, 
Bridges,  Battlefields,  Mountains  and  Ocean 
Scenery.  As  you  turn  its  pages  you  imagine 
yourself  a  veritable  globe-trotter,  visiting  strange 
people  in  foreign  countries  and  gazing  with 
admiration  upon  many  of  the  most  magnificent 
formations  of  nature  and  the  most  noted  and 
marvelous  structures  reared  by  man  in  all  ages. 


We  have  only  a  few  hundred  copies  of  this  great  work  left  which  we  are  going  to  give  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  upon  the  following  terms: 


We  Will  Send  Pictures  From  All  Countries, 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  Six  Months,  for 


25  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  si^-months*  subscriptions  may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one 

yearly  subscription ) 


IN  HIS  STEPS 

1 


'*WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO?*'  i& 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 


ilHE  most  widely  read  book 
of  the  century.  Other 

  books  have  been  sold  by 

the  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  were  considered  remarkably 
successful,  but  this  book  has  been 
sold  by  the  miUions.  The  story 
was  written  by  the  Eev.  Charles 
M.  Sheldon,  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
and  read  by  the  author,  a  chapter 
at  a  time,  to  his  Sunday-evening 
congregation  in  the  Central  Con- 
gregational Church  of  that  city. 
Having  been  put  in  book  form  its 
sale  has  been  world-wide,  several 
millions  of  copies  having  been  sold. 

The  story  has  been  warmly  wel- 
comed by  Endeavor  societies,  tem- 
perance organizations,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  and 
Christian  organizations  as  a  great 
incentive  to  right  living. 

HAVE  YOU  READ  IT? 

If  not,  you  certainly  should  do 
so,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  ever  produced.  The 
copy  we  offer  is  the  regular  author- 
ized edition,  full  and  complete, 
prinfed  on  good  paper  and  well 
bound  in  substantial  paper  cover. 


AUTHOHIZEU 


\  I     /  Jerusalem. 

"^k^AZARETH 


EtiUEHEM  - 


"whatXwould  JESUS  00  ?  " 


Premium  No.  45 


We  Will  Send  This  Book,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  Six  Months,  for  


25  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  six-months'  subscriptions  may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one 

yearly  subscription) 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 

EVERYTHINQ  ABOUT  THE  HORSE 

PEOF.  6LEAS0N  is  renowned  throughout  America  as  the  most  expert  and  suc- 
cessful horse-trainer  of  the  age.  For  breaking  colts,  conquering  vicious  horses 
and  training  horses  he  is  a  perfect  wonder.  His  methods  are  simple  and  sen- 
sible, and  can  be  put  into  use  by  any  young  man  on  the  farm.  To  any  one  who 
has  colts  to  break  this  book  is  worth  many  times- the  price  we  ask  for  it.  This  book 
is  used  by  the  United  States  cavalry  as  the  one  great  authority  on  horse-training. 

OVER  400  PAGES  AND  130  ILLUSTRATIONS 


NEW   PEOPLE'S  ATLAS 


OF  THE  WORLD 


Premium 
No.  195 


BREAKING  A  VICIOUS  KICKER 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BOOK'S  CONTENTS 
History  of  the  Horse ;  Educating  the  Horse ;  Teaching  Horses  Triclcs ;  How  to  Buy;  How 
to  Feed,  Water  and  Groom;  Breeding  and  Raising  Horses;  Brealcing  and  Taming  Vicious 
Horses ;  Methods  of  Detecting  Unsoundness;  The  Teeth  ;  Horseshoeing ;  Diseases  of  the  Horse. 


REVISED  AND   UP  TO  DATE 
THE  FOLLOWING  MAPS   HAVE  JUST 
BEEN  ADDED 

NEW  FLLL'PAGE  MAP  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  show- 
ing all  the  war  and  railroad  points.  This  new  map  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  daily  dispatches,  making  every  movement 
of  the  contending  forces  entirely  clear.  It  accurately  locates 
Ladysmlth,  Klmherley,  Mafeking,  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria, 
also  Durban,  Lorenzo  Marquez  on  Delagoa  Bay,  and  all  the  other 
ports  and  places  constantly  mentioned  la  connection  with  the 
Transvaal  war. 

DOUBLE=PAOE  MAP  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES,  size 
19x12%  inches.  Showing  the  entire  theater  of  military  operations 
and  garrisoned  points.  Exhibits  the  exact  boundaries  of  the 
Philippines  as  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain. 

CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST.   New  full-page  map,  in- 
dicating what  ports  have  been  occupied  by  the  British,  Russiaji,  German,  French  and  Portuguese 
governments  respectively,  and  showing  the  relation  of  the  Philippines  to  the  mainland. 

NEW  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS  CONTAINS  250  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

It  contains  143  pages  (each  page  is  11  inches  wide  and  14  inches  long)  and  should  be  in  every 
home  and  school  room.   It  is  up  to  date;  it  is  complete;  it  is  educational;  it  is  cheap. 

It  gives  the  population  of  each  state  and  territory,  of  all  counties  in  the  United  States,  of 
American  cities,  by  the  last  pensus.  The  excellent  maps  of  all  the  states  and  territories  in  the 
Union  are  all  large,  full-page,  and  a  number  of  double-page  maps  to  represent  the  most  Important 
states  of  our  country. 

THERE  ARE  ALSO  DOUBLE-PAGE  MAPS  OF  CUBA  AND  ALASKA 

All  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  shown.  Rivers  and  lalces  are  accurately  located.  All 
the  large  cities  of  the  world,  the  important  towns  and  most  of  the  vlUages  in  the  United  States  are 
given  on  the  maps.  It  gives  a  classified  list  of  all  nations,  with  for:u£'  of  government,  geographical 
location,  size  and  population. 


Miniature  Cut  of  Atlas ;  Actual  Sue  llxH 
Inches. 

Premium  No.  II 


We  Will  Send  This  Book,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  Six  Months,  for  


25  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  New  People's  Atlas,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  Six  Months,  for  .  . 


25  Cents  i 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  six-months'  subscriptions  may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one 

yearly  subscription) 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  six-months'  subscriptions  may  count  in,  a  club  the  same  as  one 

yearly  subscription) 


FARM  AIND  FIRBSIDE,  Springfield,,  Ohio 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 

POULTRY-YARD  NOTES 

CAEE  and  feed  are  more  important 
than  breed. 
A  turkey  requires  -no  more  feed 
than  a  Brahma. 
The  more  digging-  the  more  eggs, 
iforal:    Keep  the  hens  digging. 

Green  gTass,  young-  clover  and  insects 
will  color  the  yolk  of  eggs  as  spring- 
pasture  tints  butter.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner color  can  be  put  into  eggs  of 
yarded  hens  by  feeding  greens  and 
meat. 

Count  your  hens,  and  every  daj'^  keep 
a  record  of  the  eggs,  they  lay, and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  you  will  have  at  youi" 
command  valuable  information.  While 
you  are  about  it  note  also  each  week 
the  price  of  eggs  and  the  number  sold. 
— Farm  Journal. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS  NOTICED 

Belgian  Hare  Breeding.  A  practical 
treatise  on  rearing  Belgian  hares.  By  J.  W. 
Darrow.  Price  25  cents.  Published  by  the 
"Fancier's  Review,"  Chatham,  N.  T. 

The  Jury  Trial  of  1900.  In  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  Bryan  versus  McKinley.  The 
people's  cause  presented  in  crisp,  sparkling 
argument  by  the  leading  men  of  the  day. 
By  Joseph  R.  McLaughlin.  Published  by 
Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago,  111. 

Let  There  Be  Light.  The  story  of  a 
working-men's  club,  its  search  for  the  causes 
of  poverty  and  social  inequality,  its  discus- 
sions, and  its  plan  for  the  amelioration  of 
existing  evils.  By  David  Lubin.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  . 

History  of  Ohio  Agriculture.  A  treatise 
on  the  development  of  the  various  lines  and 
phases  of  farm-life  in  Ohio.  By  Professor 
Charles  W.  Burkett.  Cloth  bound.  Illus- 
trated. 220  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Published 
by  the  Rumford  Press,  Concord,  N.  H. 

American  Short  horn  Herd  Book.  Vol- 
ume 44.  Containing  pedigrees  of  4,042  bulls 
and  6,871  cows  received  between  December  1. 
1898,  and  April  1,  1899.  Cloth  bound.  1113 
pages.  Price,  post-paid,  $3.30.  J.  H.  Pick- 
rell,  Seeretar.v  American  Short  horn  Breeders- 
Association,  Springfield,  111. 

Forage  and  Fodders.  A  practical  discus- 
sion of  the  production,  uses  and  values  of 
various  pasture  and  fodder  plants,  especially 
those  found  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
Kansas  farmers  and  stock-growers— treated 
under  the  one  general  term  "Grass,"  and 
from  the  standpoint  that  "all  flesh  is  grass.'' 
The  March  quarterly  report  (1900),  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  F.  D.  Coburn, 
Secretary,  Topeka,  Kan. 

catalogues  received  ■ 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Il- 
lustrated circular  of  power  sheep-shearing 
machines. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
vehicles  and  harness  sold  direct  from  factory 
to  customers. 

B.  A.  McAUaster,  Land  Commissioner, 
Omaha,  Neb.  Descriptive  pamphlet  of  graz- 
ing-lands  for  sale  by  the  Union  Paciiic  Rail- 
road Company. 

Belle  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine 
Junction,  Wis.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
Columbia  threshers  and  hor^-powers,  feed 
and  ensilage  cutters,  tread-powers,  root-cut- 
ters, etc. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Memorandum-book  illustrating  Light- 
ning hay-press,  scales,  stump-pullers,  feed- 
mills,  hay-loaders  and  stackers,  power  shel- 
lers,  gasolene-engine,  etc. 


FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wlieels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  §21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really,  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quiucy,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  CRESCENT 

Koute  makes  low  rates  to  Charleston,  S.  C  for 
the  great  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  .July  Tth-l3th.  Write  W.  C.  Kinearson, 
G.P.A.,  Cincinnati,  for  particulars. 


VERTICAL 


1 


is  the  only  Com  Binder 
.  made  that  will  cut  and  bind  com 
^    under  all  the  unfavorable  conditions 
in  which  the  corn  is  found  at  cutting  time. 

It  will  cut  and  bind  BIG  CORN,  LITTLE 
CORN.  DOWN  CORN,  LODGED 
CORN  or  any  other  kind  of  com  that 
grows  in  rows  <^  ^  ;^      ^  :^ 

It  makes  ti^ht  bundles  of  convenient 
size  and  the  com  can  be  husked  by 
hand  Without  untying  bundles  or  it  can 
be  husked  and  the  fodder  shredded  by 
the  M-CormickHuskere-Shreddet 
CALL  ON  THE  MCCORMICK  AGENT. 


No. 


58  Handy  Buckeye  Cultivator 


HE  No.  58  HANDY  BUCKEYE  RIDING  CULT1VA= 
TOR  is  made  with  Pendulum  Beam  and  Hammock 
Seat,  with  six  small  shovels,  pin  shovel.  The 
main  frame  is  bent  "  U  "  shape  and  is  made  of 
square  steel  tubing,  and  is  in  One  Piece,  -which  makes  it 
very  strong  and  simple.    The  axle  is  adjustable,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  nar- 
_  rowed  or  widened  as  desired, 
&   and  has  single  tongue.  The 
shovel  standards  cau  be  set 
closer  together  or  -wider  apart,  and 
raised  or  lowered  for  the  cultivation 
of  corn  or  cotton  that  is  planted  in 
deep  furrows  or  ridges. 

This  Cultivator  is  BUILT  ON 
WELL=KN0WN  PRINCIPLES  which  are 
thoroughly  established  by  years  of  practical 
operation  on  Cultivators  of  this  type,  and 
are  manufactured  under  patents  covering 
the  important  features,  so  that  customers 
will  run  no  risk  in  purchasing  Cultivators 
of  this  type  from  us.    Manufactured  by 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  No.  1 7  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Deal  ^'i'  Makers 


iinniiniiniiuiinu 


When  yon  buya  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  aasortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  if 
No.  30M  Buggy.  Price  »3S.30  1°^'^^  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase-and  enables 

with  leaiher  qawter  top.  yo"  ^  sdvc  tho  dcaler  s  proTit. 

Onr  complete  illustrated  catalogQe,  showing  many  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  hamees.  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.   Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  yon  can 

bny  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cat  off.  No.  240  Single  stmn 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  772,  Columbus.  0.    Boggy  Harness.  I'rice  jai5. 

ncvin"****'*   lOiinn  <MMir> 


FOR  SELLING  OUR  JEWELRY  NOVELTIES. 

Watches,  Carfieras,  Bracelets,  Gold  Rings,' 

pivenaway  ABSOLUTEt.T  FKEE  for  selliogour 
Jewelry.  No  moaey  required.  Send  us  your  name 
and  full  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  18 
tjold  plate  scarf  and  stickpins,  allsetwithdifferenicolored 
stones,  to  sell  for  10  cents  each.  The  best  sellers 
offered  by  any  firm.  When  you  have  sold  them  we 
will  send  you  your  choice  of  a  Watch,  a  solid  Gold  Ring 
and  any  other  valuable  premium  on  our  large  illustrated 
list,  which  we  send  you  with  the  pins.  We  pay  all  postage. 
NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.,  82  Bailey  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


144  PIECE 


FREE 


SET       sizeforfamUy  use  .beauti- 

fully  decorated  &  most  artistic  design.  A  rare  chance.  You  can  g-et 
this  handsome  dinner  set  and  one  dozen  fine  plated  tea  spoons  for  sel- 
lingour  Fills.  We  mean  what  we  say  will  give  this  beautiful  dinner 
set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  theextraordinary  offer  we  send 
to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  To  quickly 
Introduce  our  Vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  cure  forconstipation,  indigestion  &  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  sell  only  six 
boxes  of  Pills  at  25  cts.  a  box  write  to^ay  and  we  send  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  &  we  send  you 
one  dozen  plated  tea  spoons  together  with  our  offer  of  a  U4  piece  dinner  set  same  day  money  is  received.  This  isa  lib- 
eral inducementtoevery  lady  in  the  land  «fr  all  who  received  the  spoons  &  dinnerset  for  selling  our  PiUsaredelight^d. 
AAIEHIOAM  MEDIOINB  COMPANY.  DEFT.  11,    32  WEST  13tb  STREET. WEW  YORK  CITY. 


WANT  A  WATCH? 

You  can  secure  a  valuable  watch  absolutely  free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  by 
return  mail  your  endless-chain  ticket  and  ten  tickets  which  you  are  to  sell  to  your  friends  for  15  cents  each, 
remit  the  ?1.50  to  us,  with  the  names  and  addresses  to  whom  you  sold,  and  we  will  send  them  a  supply  of 
tickets  like  those  sent  you.  When  your  chain  is  completed  lusually  2  to  S  weeksl  we  will  send  a  watch  of  your 
i.wn  selection  FREE.    Watches  guaranteed  value  $15.     No  lottery.     Square  dealing  guaranteed.  Address 

BOYUSTON  St  BEINT,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


THINK  OF  IT! 


ONE  DOZEN  Pair 
LADIES'  or  CHIL- 
DREN'S STOCKINGS  or  MEN'S  SOCKS,  assorted  as  desired  in  any 
size,  FOR  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  PAIR,  which  if  liougUt  in 
the  stores  would  tost  you  from  25  cents  to  75  cents  per  pair. 
For  full  particulars  address 

THE  PEOPLE'S  srPPLY  CO.,  Wept.  46,  W'tlken-Snrre,  Pa. 


FENCE  HONEsn 

An  bonest  way  to  sell  anything  is  to  I 
have  those  who  would  buy,  TRY  IT.  I 
All  we  ask  for  the  Duplex  machine  Is  I 
A  TRIAL.  With  it  you  can  make  I 
over  100  Styles  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  I 
wire.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  | 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS,'. 
Bon  278  BlitgeTUle,  Indiana,  C.  8.  A.  I 


BALE  YOUR  HAY 
It  will  keep  better,  set)  better  and  save  room.    Rats  and 
mice  cau'tcat  aud  destroy  baled  hay.  Thebestaod  most 
rapid  machme  for  baling  purposes  13 


CI  I"  BALING  PRESS. 

ThG  mm  I  ^1^^*^  i°  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  bveo- case. 
All  steel,  lij£bl.  stroDg,  laalinff.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1116  Uampsblre  St.,  QUINCV,  iLL 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

MEETS  THIS  YEAR  AT  CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA,  JULY  7-13 

The  famous  old  citj'  will  extend  its 
broadest  hospitality.  The  railroads 
announce  low  rates.  This  conven- 
tion by  the  seaside  is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  meeting  ever  held  by  the  N. 
E.  A.  One  fare  for  round  trip  via 
Cincinnati  and  the 

Quun  and  Crescent 

Route  (plus  |2.oo  membership). 
Stop-over  privileges.  Choice  of 
routes  and  the  best  service  that  is 
to  be  found  anywhere. 


^  % 

9i  Write  for  free  illustrated  literature  con-  ^ 

^  cerningCharleston  and  the  way  to  get  there.  ^ 

I  W.  C.  RINEARSON,  Q.  P.  A.  % 

m  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  | 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  THE  ENLARGED  1900  PEER- 
LESS  ATLAS  AND  PICTORIAL 
GAZETTEER  OF  ALL  LANDS  

Now  ready.  Over  SCO  Colored  JIaps  and  Beautifal 
Illuslrations  from  PhototTaplis.  Sells  at  si(.'Iit.tlie  superb 
NEW  KEATI  HES  including  War  ."Mapof  .South  .\frica, 
illustrated  account  of  the  Boers,  Large  Folding  JIaps  of 
the  riiilippines.  Paciiic  Ocean.  Cuba,  -Alaska.  Map  and 
account  of  Nicaragua  canal.  Supplement  with  returns  of 

THE   CEINSUS   OP  I900 

Furnished  every  buyer  of  tliis  Atlas  FREE.   Agents  are 
positively  clearing  S20  to  ST*!  a  week.  You  can  do  it.  Low 
Price.   Write  for  particulars,  stating  experience  if  any. 
AnDurss 

THE  CROWELL  AND  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


OUR  NEW  PREMIUM  LIST 

FOR  1900  IS  NOW  READY 

It  fully  illustrates  the  extensive  line  of  high-class 
premiums  which  we  offer  for  raising  clubs  for  the 
F-iiiM  A>D  Fireside.  The  premium  offers  are  the 
most  liberal  ever  maile,  and  every  article  is  backed 
by  a  positive  guarantee.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  up 
clubs,  and  by  so  doing  ..vou  can  easily  obtain  some  of 
the  elegant  premiums  without  any  expense  whatever. 
Cash  coniinlssion  if  you  prefer.  Write  for  the  New 
Premium  List  aud  full  particulars  to-day— sent  Free. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Oratiee  Pile  Cure  cures  Piles  per- 
manently.  Instant  relief.  Never 
known  to  fail.   By  mail  &0  cents. 
DB.  M.  £.  MUBEV,  BOCIIESTER,  K£W  YORE. 


WHY  SUFFER 


Vol.  XXm.   No.  J8 


EASTERN 
EDITION 


JUNE  15,  1900 


Entered  at  the  Post-offlce  at  Springfield, 
Olio,  as  second-class  mail  matter 


TTJOH/TQ  i  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
i  E-IViylO  \  24  NUMBERS 


SILENT  FORCES  AT  WORK  IN  CHINA 


Opening  Up  the  Country  to  American  Trade 


Inferior  Chinese  Methods  of  Manufacturing 
Paper,  Sugar  and  Flour 

BY  WILLIAM  N.  BREWSTER 

A    m     <iiE  opening  of  China  is  inev- 
I  itable.     The  government 

j^jt  I  is  ftgliting-  hai-d  against 

'SI  I  of  the  leading 

jrM  I  officials  are  at  lieart  bit- 

 f^iiii    ici-iy  opposed  to  it.  The 

people  as  a  rule  know 
bn't  very  little  about  the 
outside  world,  and  botli 
their  natural  disposition  and  education 
are  set  against  change  of  any, sort.  To 
the  casual  observer  the  forces  at  work 
opposing-  rel'orm  and  opening  of  the 
country  are  overwhelming.  But  a 
cietx)er  study  of  the  conditions  reveals 
ci>m.'">^r  forces  working  outside  of 
China,  which  in  the  e'nd  must  triumpli. 
•  The  conservative  party  in  the  govern- 
ment cannot  touch  them.  The  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  of  the  peo])le  are 
powerless  against  them.  Their  work  is 
as  silent  as  gravitation,  and  as  irresis- 
tible. These  forces  are  the  Western 
methods  of  producing  the  necessaries 
of  life.  When  Western  goods  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  native  article  the 
most  prejudiced  and  ignorant  Chinese 
will  ultimately  buy  them.  The  Chinese 
are  the  Jews  of  the  Orient.  The  Jew 
thrives  in  every  land  except  China. 
Trade  is  an  instinct  with  the  almond- 
eyed  Celestial.  Convince  him  that 
Western  goods  are  cheaper  and  better 
than  his  own  and  he  will  buy  them.  But 
he  wants  the  demonstration  to  be  clear. 


Pagoda  ijf  South  China 


To  Illustrate:  This  is  being  written 
with  pencil  upon  paper  made  in  Eng- 
land. But  it  is  manufactured  there  for 
the  Chinese  trade.  China  consumes 
paper  in  enormous  quantities.  It  is  all 
unglazed,  thin  and  tlimsy.  It  is  gener- 
ally light  butf  in  color.  They  print  on 
one  side  only,  and  fold  the  paper  in, 
making  a  book,  each  leaf  being  double. 
Their  paper  is  mostly  made  of  bamboo, 
something  like  wood-pulp  used  in  Amer- 
ica. The  process  is  crude,  and  about 
ten  per  cent  of  the  sheets  are  imperfect. 
Transportation  from  the  mountains 
where  the  bamboo  grows  is  expensive, 
so  that  the  paper  is  cheap  only  in  qual- 
ity. A  shrewd  English  manufacturer  of 
paper  has  studied  the  Chinese  market 
and  produced  this  light  buff  paper, 
glazed  on  one  side,  strong  and  perfect, 
and  is  importing  and  selling  it  at  prac- 
tically native  prices.  This  means  that 
before  long  Chinese  paper-manufactur- 
ers will  have  to  adopt  foreign  methods 
of  making  paper  or  they  will  quit  the 
business^  .and  Western  countries'  w\\\ 
supp].y  this  great  market.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  before  long  they  will 
change  their  methods,  buy  machinery 
'in  America  or  England,  employ  a  for- 
eign superintendent,  and  make  this  pa- 
per in  China. 

Take  the  sugar  industry  as  another 
example.  Good  "coffee  A"  sugar  is  now 
retailed  at  Foochow  at  about  the  same 
price  that  native  so-called  white  sugar 
costs  in  Hinghua.  Yet  the  sugar  is 
grown  here<  and  it  costs  half  a  cent  a 
pound  to  cai'ry  it  two  days  overland  to 
Foochow,  the  nearest  large  market;  so 
that  in  Foochow  foreign  white  sugar 
is  cheaper  than  the  native  article.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  native  sugar  is 
dirty  and  gritty,  and  not  White,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  sugar  industry 
here  i§  doomed  if 
the  people  do  not 
cljange  their  meth- 
ods. 

Sugar  is  now  being 
produced  in  the  Ma- 
lay peninsula  and 
islands  upon  a  large 
scale  with  English 
capital,  machinery 
and  skill.  Land  is 
abundant  and  cheap, 
no  fertilizer  is  need- 
ed, and  water  trans- 
portation to  China 
costs  little.  But  here 
land  is  expensive,  and 
it  must  be  heavily 
fertilized;  their  stone 
rollers  cannot  press 
the  cane  dry  even 
running  through 
three  times.  Their 
cooking  in  kettles  in- 
stead of  evaporating- 
pans  increases  the 
amount  of  fuel  used, 
and  lowers  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product. 
Their  refining  pro- 
cess is  the  crudest 
possible,  and  the 
results  cannot  com- 
pare with  the  for- 
eign sugar.  Then  add 
to  all  these  disadvan- 
tages the  cost  of 
carrying-  e  v  e  r  j- 
pound      upon  the 


shoulders  of  men  for 
two  days  overland  to 
market,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  the 
Hinghua  sugar  in- 
dustry is  in  a  very 
jierilous  condition. 
This  year  there  is 
but  half  a  crop;  hnt 
in  spite  of  that 
prices  have  ranged 
twenty  per  cent  low- 
er than  last  year  be- 
cause of  this  foreign 
competition.  When 
American  enterprise 
begins  to  develop  the 
enormous  possibil- 
ities in  this  line  in 
the  Philippines  the 
competition  will  be 
still  more  severe.  So 
it  is  plain  that  one 
of  two  things  must 
happen  in  the  near 
future:  Either  the 
sugar  industry  on 
the  coast  of  South 
China  will  die  out 
entirely,  or  their 
crude  and  wasteful 
methods  of  produc- 
tion will  be  changed, 
and  railroads  will  be 
built  to  carry  the  products  to  market 
"at  a  tenth  of  the  present  cost.  It  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  latter  will  be 
the  result  than  the  former.  China  can- 
not afford  to  buy  all  her  sugar  abroad, 
and  she  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  for 
native-grown  sugar  than  the  imported 
article  would  cost. 

Take  the  still  more  essential  article 
of  flour.  Wheat  is  grown  in  great  quan- 
tities all  over  China.  In  South  China 
it  is  sown  in  November  and  harvested 
in  March.  In  northern- latitudes  it  fol- 
lows temperate-zone  seasons.  But  in 
spite  of  cheap  labor  the  price  of  Chi- 
nese wheat  is  liitle  below  the  American 
grain,  though  it  is  so  dirty  and  irreg- 
ular in  size  of  grain  and  shriveled  that 
it  would  hardly  sell  at  all  in  the  Amer- 
ican market.  But  that  is  not  its  worst 
feature.  Chinese  flour  is  only  fit  for 
paste  and  pig  feed.  The  grain  is  damp- 
ened to  make  it  easy  to  grind.  It  is 
run  through  from  seven  to  nine  times 
between  heavy  stones,  whose  two  faces 
grind  off  into  the  flour,  filling  it  with 
grit.  Bolting  is  no  less  crude.  Water- 
power  is  used  when  possible;  when 
not  a  cow  serves  instead.  The  stone 
turns  as  fast  as  the  cow  walks.  The 
flour  thus  produced  is  so  damp  it  will 
not  keep  more  than  ten  days.  Add  to 
these  defects  the  almost  universal  adul- 
teration and  you  have  in  Chinese  flour 
a  mess  that  would  not  sell  at  all  in  anj' 
other  market  in  the  world.  Yet  the 
price  is  little  below  that  of  the  lower, 
grades  of  American  flour  now  being 
shipped  in  such  great  quantities  from 
our  Pacific  coast  and  sold  to  the  Chi- 
nese. The  demand  for  the  foreign  arti- 
cle is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Chinese  must  im- 
prove their  methods  of  making  flour  or 
soon  quit  growing-  wheat  in  South 
China.  The  price  of  wheat  here  is  near- 
l.y,  if  not  quite,  that  in  America.  They 
cannot  raise  it  for  less  because  of  the 
high  price  of  land  and  cpst  of  fertiliza- 
tion. What  the  result  will  be  is  difficult 
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to  predict,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
China  can  afford  to  buy  all  or  nearly  all 
of  her  wheat  abroad. 

The  same  is  true  of  spinning  and 
weaving-  cotton  goods.  All  the  Chinese 
wear  cotton  clothing-  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Yet  they  spin  the  yarn 
one  thread  at  a  time  by  hand;  This 
is  of  necessity  expensive,  coarse  and 
uneven.  Already  the  importation  of 
American  cotton  goods  has  assumed 
large  proportions,  that  are  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  Shanghai  large 
cotton-mills  have  been  built,  but  are 
not  pEfying  well.  The  reason  is  plain. 
They  must  use  coal,  when  most  of  the 
American  mills  run  with  water-power. 
Then  Shanghai  is  an  expensive  place  to 
live,  and  labor  is  in  such  demand  that 
these  mills  pay  from  two  to  five  times 
the  ordinary  cost  of  labor  in  China. 
The  mills  are  confined  to  Shanghai  be- 
cause the  interior  is  so  badly  governed 
that  capitalists  will  not  risk  their 
money  there.  Water-power  and  cheap 
lab'or  are  limitless  in  China,  but  they 
are  found  together  in  the  vast  interior, 
w'here  the  mandarin  flourishes  and  all 
else  languishes. 

But  these  conditions  are  certainly 
temporary.  The  Chinese  can  less  afford 
to  buy  their  cotton  abroad  than  they 
can  their  paper  or  sugar  or  wheat. 
Cotton  is  grown  in  great  quantities,  but 
of  poor  quality.  If  they  would  improve 
their  seed  and  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  under  a  stable  and  just  government 
open  the  rmtold  resources  of  tlie  inte- 
rior to  modern  maeliiiierj'  for  manufac- 
turing their  raw  products  into  the 
necessaries  of  life,  China  would  become 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  ])roducers. 
,But  all  this  will  mean  prosperity,  which 
means  civilization;  and  civilization  has 
been  well  defined  as  "tlie  multiplication 
of  man's  wants."  Each  sujipl'i'  will  cre- 
ate a  new  demand,  aiul  the  more  China 
learns  to  produce  the  more  will  these 
teeming  millions  huy  from  their  neigh- 
bors across  the  sea. 
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ONE  of  the  bills,"  says  the  Boston 
"Herald,"  "which  there  is  an  appar- 
ent-determination to  press  through  the 
national  House  of  IJepresentatives  at 
its  present  session  is  that  for  the  tax- 
ing- of  oleoniargai'ine  out  of  existence. 
It  is  an  instance  of  attempted  exter- 
mination by  taxation,  the  bill  iiutting 
the  ta.\  upon  the  article  so  high  as  to 
prevent  its  production.  Tt  is  a  ruthless 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  and  one 
obviously  outside  of  the  intention  of 
those  who  conferred  it  upon  the  gov- 
ernment. The  applicants  for  it  are  the 
makers  of  butter,  who  wish  to  extin- 
g-uish  com])etition  in  that  article  from 
oleomargarine  producers.  They  arc 
powerfully  represented  in  the  rural  re- 
gions of  the  West,  and  tile  bill  is  re- 
ported by  Rejjresentative  Grout  of  the 
New  l-^ngland  state  of  Vermont.  \Ye 
do  not  understand  that  it  is  claimed 
that  oleomargarine  is  not  a  heallhl'ul 
prodfict,  or,  if  it  is,  the  balance  of  testi- 
inony  appears  to  be  in  its  favor  in  this 
respect.  It  provides  a  cheap  substitute 
for  butter,  with  which  many  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  cities  of  the  na- 
tion are  content,  but  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  are  presumably  less 
numerous  than  those  coming  fi-om  bu- 
colic regions." 


The  "Herald's"  comment  carries  some 
fal.se  impressions  oleo  advocjtles  seek 
to  make, 'which  are  that  oleo  is  a  chea]), 
\vliolesome  substitute  for  butter,  and 
that  the  Grout  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
exterminate  a  legitimate' industry.  The 
Grout  bill  is  a  measure  to  exterminate 
fraud.  It  imposes  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a 
pound  only  on  oleo  colored  in  imitation 
of  butter.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
the  industrj'  of  making  and  selling-  oleo 
for  what  it  is.  Common  oleo  in  the 
market  is  not  a  wholesome  food,  nor 
is  it  cheap  to  the  consumer.  "The 
poorer  classes  -  in  the  cities"  are  de- 
frauded into  paying  high  prices  for  a 
chea])  sub-stitute  for  butter.  Manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  oleo  colored  in 
imitation  of  butter  and  sold  as  butter 
for  butter  prices  are  making  enormous 
jirofits  out  of  the  "cheaj)  substitute," 
and  thej'^  are  -fising-  every  means  to  de- 
feat a  measure  that  will  exterminate 
the  fraud  in  their  bu.siness.  If  there  is 
nothing-  left  of  their  business  after  the 
fraud  is  exterminated — and  they  seem 
to  admit  this  by  the  position  they  take 
— so  much  the  worse  for  the  business, 
and  the  stronger  the  reason  for  passing 
th^  Grout  bill. 

The  majority  report  of  the  "House 
committee  on  agriculture  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  peo- 
ple have  ample  cause  for  alarm  at 
the  tremendous  illegal  growth  of  the 
oleomargarine  trattic  in  this  country 
during-  the  past  few  years,  which  now 
appears  to  have  reached  proportions 
bej'ond  the  power  of  the  states  to  suc- 
cessfully regulate  or  control,  and  the 
pre.sent  federal  laws  are  apparently  al- 
together inadequate  for  the  emergency. 

"We  find  that  the  very  foundation 
and  cause  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
fraud  and  illeg-al  selling-  of  oleomarga- 
rine is  in  the  great  pi'ofits  -which  are 
derived  from  tlie  sale  of  the  imitation 
because  of  its  absohite  counterfeit  of 
butter,  which  enables  unscrupulous 
dealers  to  impose  upon  unsuspecting 
customers.  The  profits  are  sufficiently 
large  to  cause  the  retailer  to  run  the 
chances  of  detection  and  prosecutidn, 
and  thej'  are  further  emboldened  and 
encouraged  through  the  g-uarantees 
of  the  manufacturers  of  protection 
against  prosecutions  under  the  state 
laws. 

"The  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound  upon 
oleomargarine  colored  to  resemble  but- 
ter will  not  deprive  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  or  consumers  of  any  great 
amount  of  legal  right  they  now  possess. 


"We  believe  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine  will  contintie  under 
this  mea.sure,  and  that  those  who  desire 
a  cheap  substitute  for  butter  will  pur- 
chase the  uncolored  article.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  counterfeit  arti- 
cle colored  in  imitation  of  butter  will 
no  long-er  be  accessible  to  hotel-keepers, 
restaurant-keepers  ,and  boarding-house 
proprietors  at  such  prices  as  will  be  an 
inducement _J^or  them  to  deceive  their 
guests,  as  is  now.  we  believe,  absolutely 
uriiversal  where  it  is  served;  and  thus 
another  class  of  consumers  who  have 
been  subjected  to  imposition  for  more 
than  twenty  years  will  be  able  to  know 
whether  they  are  eating  butter-fat  or 
hog-fat  which  they  spread  on  their 
bread. 

"Serious  conditions  reqtiire  drastic 
meastires,  and  it  certainly  appears  from 
the  testimony  of  those  representing  the 
producers  of  butter,  as  well  as  from 
the  admissintis  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
other  side,  that  those  who  are  engaged 
in  this  oleomargarine  traffic  have  abso- 
lutely no  regard  for  state  laws,  and 
regard  the  public  as  their  legitimate 
victim,  iti  whose  behalf  they  resent  the 
interference  of  the  general  government. 
The  continued  existence  of  such  a  con- 
dition, we  cannot  but  believe,  furnishes 
a  demoralizing  example  to  our  people  in 
trade.  M'ho  are  being  tutored  by  this 
oleomargarine  interest  in  the  art  of 
evasion  and  defiance  of  the  legally  con- 
stituted authorities." 


T.M  .\  letter  to  Adjutant-General  Corbin 
General  Theodore  Schwan  says:  "Ex- 
cluding the  savage  mountain  tribes  and 
those  directly  cohnected  with  small 
barids  of  bush-n-hacking  brigands,  the 


Filipinos  may'  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  classes;  rwrmely,  the  intelligent, 
educated  (also,  as  a  rule,  the  property- 
owning)  class,  who  form  a  small  minor- 
ity, and  the  uneducated,  laboring,  or 
peasant,  class,  constituting  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Most  men  of  both 
classes  honestly  desire  the  restoration 
of  j)eace  and  order  under  American  or 
any  other  kind  of  rule,  being  thorough- 
ly weary  of  war.  Those  of  the  former 
class,  for  the  most  part,  prefer  Amer- 
ican riile,  believing  that,  though  mild,  it 
will  be  firm,  and,  above  all,  just,  and 
because  they  have  no  faith  in  the  fitness 
of  the  Filipinos  as  a  people  to  govern 
themselves.  Thej-  are,  however,  afraid 
to  cast  their  lot  unreservedly  with  the 
Americans,  fearful  that  the  anticipated 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  maj- 
expose  them  to  severe  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  who, 
with  even  a  small  following,  seem  to  be 
able  to  terrorize  the  people,  and  in  the 
past  have  shown  a  vindictiveness  and 
cruelty  almost  beyond  parallel.  Hence, 
while  j'ielding  a  passive  obedience  to,  or 
at  least  refraining  from,  positively  hos- 
tile acts  against  the  military  (Amer- 
ican) occupants,  some  of  them  keep  up 
relations  with  and  contribute  to  the 
needs  of  the  guerilla  bands  in  their 
neighborhood,  promiscuousl3'  made  xvp 
of  robbers  ajUd  ex-insurgents.  !Many 
men  of  the  lower  class,  while  prefer- 
ring a  quiet,  humdrum,  life  to  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  highwaymen  and 
bushwhackers,  are  yet  amenable  to  the 
persuasions  or  threats  of  the  brigand 
chiefs,  and  join  or  quit  the  brigand  ser- 
vice according  to  circumstances. 


"Those  who  actively  or  openly  seek 
to  maintain  brigandag-e  as  a  nucleus  or 
rallying-point  for  a  future  rebellion  are 
the  military  and  jiolitical  leaders  of  the 
late  organized  insurrection,  of  w-hom 
all  but  a  few  are  utterly  unscrupulous 
and  actuated  by  purelj''  selfish  motives. 
These  men  realize  that,  should  the  in- 
surgent movement  die  out  entireh',  and 
American  rule  be  firmlj-  established, 
thej'  will  forfeit  forever  positions  of  in- 
fluence and  prominence,  and  will  be  rel- 
egated to  their  former  obscuritj'  and 
penury  in  private  station." 


Commenting  on  this  clear  statement 
of  the  present  situation  the  New  York 
"Sun"  says: 

"General  Schwan  says  in  his  interest- 
ing letter  on  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
pines that  the  educated  natives  have  no 
faith  in  the  fitness  of  their  people  to" 
g-overn  themselves,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  prefer  American  rvile;  and  that 
the  great  mass  of  the- peasantry  desire 
American  rule  or  anj-  other  that  will 
give  them  peace  and  order.  A  large 
part  of  both  classes,  however,  are 
afraid  openly  to  declare  in  favor  of 
American  rule,  because  they  know  that 
the  insTtrgent  leaders,  even  with  a  .small 
following,  have  in  the  past  inflicted  and 
may  ag-ain  visit  the  most  barbarous 
cruelties  upon  peace-loving  men  and 
women  who  fall  into  their  hands. 


"This  statement  is  wholly  in  line  with 
that  of  Pi-esident  Schurman,  who.  in 
his  recent  address  before  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  declared  that  the 
Fili])inos  never  asked  for  independence 
from  Spain,  but  presented  grievances 
and  demanded  redress;  and  that  since 
the  islands  passed  into  our  hands  inde- 
pendence has  been  the  shibboleth  mere- 
Ij-  of  a  few  ambitious  leaders,  while  the 
masses,  tired  of  war.  crave  only  peace, 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent class  will  be  satisfied  with  relig- 
ious liberty,  civil  rights  and  such 
extension  of  the  franchise  i^s  the  people 
are  capable  of  exercising. 


"The  touching  spectacle  of  eight  mil- 
lion people  fighting  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country  has.  in  fact,  been 
wholly  evolved  from  the  imagination  of 
the  -Vguinaldo  party  in  the  United 
States.  The  Filipinos  have  not  asked 
for  independence,  do  not  want  it.  and 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
The  remedy  they  do  want  for  the  evils 
they  have  suffered  for  centuries  is  to 
be  found  along  the  lines  of  the  .Amer- 
ican policy  as  indicated  bj-  the  Philip- 


jjine  commission — protection  for  life 
and  jn-operty.  religious  freedom,  and 
local  self-government  wherever  the  peo- 
ple are  capable  of  exercising  it." 


IN  THE  June  ":McClure's"  Mr.  F.  Ed- 
mund Garrett  concludes  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  I'aul  Kruger  as  follows: 
"The  reality  is  to  be  read  in  all  Mr. 
Kruger's  past  acts,  and  in  his  words 
at  the  Bloemfontein  Conference,  when 
Sir  Alfred  ^Milner  put  forward  ^vo- 
posals  involving,  not  the  immediate, 
not  the  certain,  but  the  probable  ulti- 
mate loss  of  a  monopoly  of  power  by 
the  Dutch-speaking  graziers:  'It  would 
be  worse  than  annexation.'  'We  might 
as  well  throw  up  the  Republic'  Inde- 
pendence shared  with  tjie  other  classes 
and  other  white  races  would  be  'inde- 
pendence lost.'  So  Mr.  Kruger  said;  and 
so  he  has  ever  genuinely  felt.  To  speak 
to  him  of  the  young  Ilepublic  being 
made  great  and  XJopulous  bj'  wave  on 
wave  of  new  blood  from  Europe,  like 
the  United  States,  is  like  promising  him 
a  future  life  merged  in  Nirvana.  When 
he  thinks  of  the  fatherland,  the  inspir- 
ing thought  ho  Jiiore  embraces  the 
English  spei.kers  who  have  followed  the 
Boers  thither  than  the  Kafirs  who  were 
there  before,  them.  It  does  not  even 
embrace  the  South  African  Dutch  gen- 
erally, as  he  has  bluntly  shown  his  Cape 
kinsmen  hy  his  policy  toward  their  rail- 
ways, their  products  and  their  young- 
men,  ousted  by  more  pliant  clerks  from 
Holland.  Nay,  even  among-  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers  themselves  the  circle  is  nar- 
rowed when  it  comes  to  be  a  question 
of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  and 
of  deciding  who  the  people  really  are, 
as  the  election  afl'airs  of  1S93  showed. 
Boers  who  are  not  faithful  to  the  coun- 
trj' — to  Dopperdom,  to  the  Kruger  clan 
and  polic\- — do  not  count.  In  short,  the 
'land  and  folk"  for  which  Paul  Kruger 
has  lived,  and  for  which  he  would  die 
[?],  means  reallj'  a  few  thousands  of 
families  of  Franco-Dutch  extraction, 
speaking  a  Dutch  'patois,'  all  either  cat- 
tle-keepers -  or  officials,  or  both,  and 
largely  interconnected  by  ties  of  mar- 
riage, of  religious  sectarianism,  and  of 
political  patronage.  The  groove  of  such 
a  patriotism  ma^'  seem  strangely  nar- 
row— it  is  intense  in  proportion. 

"Paul  Kriiger  is  a  visionary;  what  is 
his  vision?  It  is  a  sort  of  oligarchic 
theocracy,  with  Paul  Kruger  as  its  Mel- 
chizedek,  priest  and  king  in  one.  He 
sees  the  faithful  each  under  his  own 
gum-tree,  on  his  own  'stoep,'  and  as  far 
as  his  eye  ranges  that  is  his  farm,  and 
his  cattle  are  on  a  score  of  hills.  The 
young  men  are  stalwart,  great  hunters 
before  the  Lord,  and  the  young  women 
afe  g-rossly  built  and  fruitful.  And  to 
each  farm  is  a  made  road  and  a  dam, 
and  the  stranger  in  the  land  pays  for 
the  same.  The  stranger  keeps  to  him- 
self in  the  city,  and  is  more  or  less  god- 
less, for  he  is  not  of  the  chosen  in 
the  Promised  Land.  But  he  gives  no 
trouble,  for  he  is  'well  disposed,'  and 
looks  to  the  Raad  for  his  laws  in  due 
season.  The  burgher  has  his  Kafir.s, 
who  do  his  work,  but  they  are  not  cru- 
elly used,  because  they  obey.  The  sons 
of  the  soil  are  not  too  much  educated, 
because  that  spoils  an  Afrikander;  but 
etiough  to  hold  all  offices  of  state,  that 
these  may  be  purged  of  the  HolUnider 
and  the  German,  no  less  than  the 
accur.sed  English  or  'English-hearted 
Afrikander.'  .-Vnd  the  nations  of  the 
earth  come  vying  the  one  with  the 
other  for  favors,  Germany  and  France 
and  England,  all  on  the  one  footing-. 


"And  above  all  sits  Paul  Kruger, 
father  of  his  people,  dwelling  in  the 
house  that  the  'conccssionnaire'  Nell- 
mapins  gave  him.  wealthy,  but  thrifty, 
living  as  simply  as  he  iis^'d  to  live  on 
the  farm,  sa\e  that  sheeji's  head  and 
trotters  come  around  somewhat  often- 
er.  And  the  judges  come  to  him  to 
know  how  they  shall  jrtdge,  and  the 
Raad  members  to  know  what  laws  they 
shall  make;  and  on  Sundays  all  come 
to  the  little  chapel  near  to  hear  him 
expound  the  Word  of  God  and  the  truth 
as  set  forth  by  the  Separatist  Reformed 
Brethren.  And  there  is  peace  in  the 
earth.  And  the  earth  is  flat,  and  the 
sun  goes  round  it." 

Happily,  the  vision  has  vanished. 
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SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 


The  Man  Working— 

The  Professor  TaUdng: 


I 


I  have  had  another  lof- 
Tastes  Differ  communications  from' 
FAiiii  AND  FiKp;siDE  readers  aboiit  the 
"bhie-husk  tomato."  The  most  no- 
ticeable tiling  about  these  communica- 
tions is  the  groat  diversity  of  opinions 
in  regard  to  its  value  as  a  'culinary 
article.  A  California  reader  says  he 
found  them  worthless  for  hifn.;  "As  a 
novelty  the}'  are  a  success,  but  once 
.raised  is  enough,  while  the  ground- 
cherry  is  delicious  as  preserves."  An- 
other readof  prefers  the  blue-husk 
tomato  to  the  cherry  tomato,  and  finds 
Jhem  excellent  for  sauce  and  pies. 
"Like  the  yellow  kind,  plants  of  the 
blue  husk  will  come  up  wherever  a  ripe 
or  half-ripe  specimen  is  left  on  the 
ground  over  winter.  The  plants  grow 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  are 
very  jjroductive."  We  see  from  this 
lhat  it  will  not  do  to  condemn  a  veg- 
etable or  fruit  because  we  do  not  hap- 
pen to  like  it,  or  have  not  found  the 
right  way  of  preparing  it  for 'the, 
table.  This,  indited,  is  the  case  with  a 
great  many  other  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Some  ])eople  like  spinach,  while  others 
may  find  it  of  no  greater  value  to  them 
than  so  much  cow  feed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  dandelions.  I  find  that 
there  are  many  jieople  who  do  not 
care  for  that  high-priced  vegetable,  as- 
paragus. It  is  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  think  highly  of  it, 
and  I  believe  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  profess  not  to  like  it  would 
find  it  very  palats^ble  (as  palatable  as 
it  is  wholesome)  if  it  were  prepared  by 
a  skilful  cook  or  in  a  manner  just 
suited  to  their  individual  tastes-.  Many 
people  like  the  flavor  of  most  herbs, 
such  as  sweet  marjoram,  savory,  sage, 
thyme,  tarragon,  etc.  For  myself  I 
place  very  little  value  on  any  of  them; 
yet  1  do  advise  people  to  plant  them. 

*  * 

The  Evolution      Another  point  of  view 
,  _    .      which   must  be  taken 
of  Fruits     .  ,     ,  1 

of    these    plants  and 

fruits  that  seein  of  little  value  is  the 
possibility  of  their  further  develop- 
ment and  evolution.  They  may  be 
capable  of  serving  as  a  staWing-point 
for  something'  of  great  value.  All  our 
best  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
developed  from  a  very  inferior,  perhaps 
entirely  worthless,  stock  or  original. 
The  husk  tomatoes  seen>  to  be  more 
fixed  in  their  habits  than  the  modern 
varieties  of  ordinary  tomatoes.  The 
latter  vary  greatly;  so  much,  indeed, 
that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep 
any  given  variety  for  many  years  true 
to  the  original  in  every  way.  The  j'el- 
low  husk  has  not  varied  much,  so  far  as 
1  have  been  able  to  ob.serve.  This  will 
probably  be  the  case  with  .  the  blue 
husk;  but  sometimes  changes  can  be 
brought  about  by  crossing  and  careful 
selection.  We  have  yet  many  wild 
vegetables  and  fruits  that  may  well  re- 
pay the  careful  efforts  of  careful  prop- 
agators for  their  improvement  or  for 
the  origination  of  new  iyiaes. 


Tillage  Before  Planting 


Just  now  we  are 


always  in  a  hur- 
ry, being  anxious  to  get  througl;  with 
the  planting.  There  is  often  a  strong 
temptation  to  slight  the  job  of  prepar- 
ing the  soil.  Many  of  our  lands  here 
require  a  great  deal  of  work  to  get 
them  in  best  shapS  for  receiving  seeds, 
potatoes,  etc.,  and  I  find  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  be  so  much  in  a  hurry  as  to 
plant  in  soil  that  is  not  in  the  very  best 
condition  for  planting.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  planted  an  acre  or  less  of  Early 
Ohio  potatoes,  for  which  I  expect  a 
good  price  in  July  and  August.  The 
land  had  been  plowed  and  doubly  pul- 
verized, rolled  and  pulverized  again, 
and  reroiled,  then  marked  out,  fur- 
rowed out,  fertilized  with  chemicals, 
refurrowed  or  trenched,  and  planted. 
Yet. the  soil  was  still  himpy  in  spots, 
and  when  I  did  plant  I  regretted  that  T 
had  not  gone  through  the  whole  series 
of  manipiilations,  from  plowing  to 
rolling,  once  more  before  planting.  For 
planting  potatoes  on  our  loams,  which 
are    alwaj's    liable    to    be  somewhat 


lumpy,  I  am  more  and  more  taking  a 
fancy  to  the  plan  of  working-  the  soil 
on  both  sides;  that  is,  plowing  and  pul- 
verizing until  the  top  presents  a  perfect 
seed-bed,  and  then  turning  this  under 
again  to  be  in  the  bottom,  and  once 
more  pulverizing  for  the  top  what  was 
before  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
Thus  the  whole  surface  layer,  clear  to 
the  subsoil,  is  made  thoroughly  fiAe  and 
mellow,  and  to  plant  in  such  a  soil  is  a 
pleasure,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  tend  the 
crops  afterward.  Lumps  are  an  eye- 
sore to  me.  They  contain  a  lot  of  good 
plant-food  that  the  roots  of  the  plants 
cannot  get  at  and  utilize.  I  would 
rather  plant  half  an  acre  of  potatoes  in 
soil  thus  worked  "on  both  sides"  than 
an  acre  on  land  in  the  condition  which 
most  of  us  are  contented  with  when 
planting. 

*  *  * 

At  this  writing'  the 
The  Fruit  Prospect  p,.„„pects  for  a  full 
crop  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  most 
flattering.  If  things  turn  out  accord- 
ing to  present  promise  and  appearance 
the  country  will  be  flooded  with  fruits 
to  an  extent  never  even  approached*  be- 
fore. But  there  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  we  will  have  to 
wait  and  see.  In  the  meantime  I  am 
going  to  try  to  keep  the  enemies  of  my 
fruits  in  check,  and  spraying  seems 
yet  the  chief  means  of  doing  it.  I  have 
just  cut  down  most  of  the  trees  in  a 
young  pear  orchard  of  many  varieties. 
The  new  San  Jose  scale  so  much 
dreaded  and  so  much  more  generally 
distributed  than  was  recognized  or 
admitted  by  our  growers  and  horticul- 
tural experts  had  gotten  a  good  foot- 
hold in  this  pear  orchard,  and  although 
only  seen  on  a  few  trees  last  fall,  was 
found  in  large  numbers  on  the  majority 
of  the  trees,  and  the  only  safe  way  to 
manage  them  seemed  to  be  to  cut 
down  nearly  the  whole  plantation, 
haul  the  trees  upon  heaps,  spray  with 
kerosene  and  set  fire  to  them.  I  think 
this  dreaded  pest  may  be  found  in  a 
-great  many  of  our  orchards,  and  it  will 
make  a  sudden  end  to  the  usefulness  of 
thousands  of  j'oung  fruit  and  other 
trees. 

*  *  -» 

The  Ohio  experiment  sta- 
Onion-thrip  ^.  .  , 

tion   has   issued   a  press 

bulletin,  in  which  I  find  some  remarks 
on  the  onion-thrip.  Many  growers  are 
having  trouble  with  this  pest,  and  will 
be  glad  enough  to  hear  of  some  treat- 
ment that  promises  relief.  I  q^iote 
from  the  bulletin  as  follows:  "It  has 
been  found  that  the  insect  passes  the 
winter  months  in  matted  grass,  among 
old  weeds  and  other  rubbish,  as  well  as 
among  cirll-onions  and  refuse  that  have 
been  left  over  in  the  fields  in  the  fall. 
Onion-growers  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  depredations  of  this  in- 
sect appear  earliest,  and  are  the  most 
emphasized,  along  the  margins  of  fields 
or  plats,  or  in  spots  over  the  fields. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  insect 
winters  over  in  these  places.  It  makes 
its  way  from  the  grassy  margins  or 
from  the  grassy  banks  of  ditches  to  the 
rows  of  onions  adjoining.  •  It  winters 
over  in  the  piles  of  culled  onions  and 
refuse  in  the  fields,  and  begins  its  work 
there,  spreading'  from  thence  outward. 
Wherever  the  grass  and  weeds  along 
ditches  can  be  rooted  up  and  destroyed 
it  prevents  the  harboring  of  this  pest. 
Wherever  the  old,  dry  grasses  and 
weeds  along  the  margins  of  onioiiajlari- 
tations  can  be  burned  the  effect  <T:Il  be 
to  destroy  myriads  of  the  pest  and  to 
prevent  their  breeding  the  coming  sea- 
son. With  frequent,  drenching  rains 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  a  severe 
outbreak,  but  in  case  of  drought  the 
insect  is  likely  to  work  more  or  less 
injury  in  the  extensive  onion-fields  of 
Ohio.  A  spraj'  of  one  pound  of  whale- 
oil  soap  dissolved  in  eight  gallons  of 
water  will  destroy  the  pest,  and  the  use 
of  this  mixture  is  recommended  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  insects  in  the 
field.  At  the  time  of  first  appearance 
it  will  probably  only  be  necessary  to 
treat  small  areas  in  order  to  permanent- 
ly check  the  increase."      T.  Geeiner. 


Some  years 
.ag'o,  in  com- 
pany with  a 
live,  energetic  young  farmer,  I  called  at 
the  home  of  a  well-known  professor  of 
agriculture.  We  expected  to  find  him 
and  everything  about  him  as  neat  as 
a  pin,  a  wonderful  array  of  scientific 
apparatus  in  his  rooms,  an  orchard, 
garden  and  arboretum  in  exquisite 
order,  fields  and  plots  laid  off  like  a 
checker-board,  and  a  complete  outfit  of 
the  most  improved  tools  and  imple- 
ments neatly  stored  in  sheds  and  shops 
built  in  the  most  desirable  form.  What 
we  found  was  a  very  ordinary  house 
with  almost  common  outbuildings — 
barn,  carriage-house  and  tool-shed — and 
about  such  surroundings  as  any  ordi- 
narily prosperous  and  intelligent  farm- 
er might  be  expected  to  have.  We 
found  the  professor — a  bald-headed,  im- 
shaven,  businesslike  man — dressed  in 
common  clothes,  building  a  post-and- 
board  fence.  He  appeared  to  be  very 
biisy,  so  much  so  that  he  scarcely 
noticed  us.  We  had  no  particular 
business  with  him  except  to  have  a 
good  look  at  him  and  his  surround- 
ings, so  after  looking  and  making 
a  few  remarks  about  the  weather  we 
went  our  way.  As  we  walked  out  at 
the  gate  my  companion  remarked, 
"I've  seen  enough  of  professors  of 
agriculture!  I'll  bet  ten  cents  I 
know  as  much  about  agriculture  as 
he  does!"  Two  years  later  we  heard 
this  same  "professor"  address  a  large 
gathering  of  farmers.  At  the  close 
of  the  address  my  friend  said,  "What 
we  saw  building  fence  that  day  was  the 
man.  What  we  have  just  heard  talk  is 
the  'professor.'  I  am  perfectly  willing 
now  to  admit  that  he  does  know  some- 
thing— probably  seventy  or  eighty  per 
cent  more  than  I  do." 


body  else  got  any  or  not.  "We  got  you 
in,"  said  he,  "and  now  you  must  do  the 
right  tliiiiL;-  by  us,  because  the  boys  ex- 
pect it.  If  you  go  bade  on  us  now  the 
boys  will  remember  it,  and  if  you  ever 
come  up  for  anything  else  they'll  fix 
you.  I  ])roniise(l  these  men  before  elec- 
tion that  tliey  should  lia\e  at  least 
t  weiity-iive  dollars'  worlh  ol!  work 
apiece,  and  they've  got  to  have  it." 


The  newly  elected  was  sorely  puzzled 
for  a  time,  and  lie  wished  he  had  never 
become  a  candidate.  He,  was  honest, 
and  wanted  to  accomplish  something 
in  the  way  of  making  the  roads  better, 
but  found  himself  handicapped  at  the 
outset  by  being  compelled  to  hire  a  lot 
of  men  who  cared  only  to  kill  time  and 
draw  good  pay  tor  it.  1  saw  one  of 
these  "workers"  a  few  weeks  later 
framing  a  four-foot  culvert.  He  spent 
three  days  on  it  with  saw,  chisel  and 
mallet,  and  drew  therefor  seven  dollars 
and  fitly  oeuts.  He  spent  another 'day 
"setting"  the  culvert  in  the  place  pre- 
pared for  it  by  two  more  "workers," 
who  had  labored  hard  with  spade  and 
shovel  for  two  days  (o  have  e\('r.\iliing 
in  readiness  when  lie  a  i  i  i \ i.'d .  Anollier 
of  the  men  the  "lioss"  liad  promised  to 
reward  \\as  given  the  task  of  cutting 
out  some  brush,  crab-trees,  etc.,  along 
the  roadside.  This  stuff  \vas  not  in  the 
way,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  cut- 
ting it  out,  but  the  "worker"  had  been 
promised  a  pull  at  the  public  crib,  and 
as  there  was  nothing  else  he  could  do 
he  was  ordered  to  do  that.  He  labored 
something  over  a  week  on  what  he 
could  easily  have  accomplished  in  two 
days. 


Road-working 


A  few  ^ays  ago  I  saw 


a  farmer  working  up  a 
short  piece  of  road  that  was  in  very  bad 
condition  most  of  last  winter.  I  asked 
him  hovy  he  could  att'ord  to  work  road 
at  this  season,  when  everybody  else  is 
busy  with  their  crops.  "This  is  why," 
he  replied.  "I  have  t(>  .travel  over  this 
every  time  I  go  to  town.  It  has  been 
in  bad  condition — in  fact,  next  to  im- 
passable— the  past  two  winters  because 
it  was  worked  up  in  the  autumn.  This 
year  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
repair  it,  grade  it  up  good  and  di-ain 
it  in  the  proper  season  if  I  had  to  stop 
plowing  to  do  it.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  when  a'  grade  is  built  in 
May  it  will  stay  built.  Before  autumn 
the  soil  will  settle  hard  and  will  remain 
firm  all  winter.  That's  why  I  am  'fool- 
ing' away  valuable  time,'  as  a  neighbor 
termed  it,  and  working  this  road."  I 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  better  to  pay  his  road  taxes  in  money, 
and  have  all  the  work  done  at  the  prop- 
er time,  than  to  have  the  road  mutilated 
every  fall  and  remain  bad  all  winter  and 
spring.  He  thought  so,  but  had  always^ 
voted  against  it  because  so  many  of 
the  men  elected  road  officers  knew  so 
little  about  building  roads  and  keeping 
them  in  repair.  Most  of  them  knew 
more  about  petty  politics  and  "distrib- 
uting spoils"  than  about  building  good 
roads  so  that  they  would  stay  built. 


Road  Officers 


The  principal  reason  why 
such  men  are  elected  to 
these  positions  is  because  farmers  allow 
the  little  pot  gang  of  dry-goods-box 
politicians,  to  be  found  in  every  little 
hamlet,  to  manag'e  their  conventions 
and  elections  instead  of  taking  hold  of 
the  matter  like  free  and  independent 
citizens  should,  and  managing  at  least 
the  road-running'  part  in  their  own  in- 
terest. Too  often  the  road  officers 
selected  are  men  who  are  heelers  for 
some  local  politician.  I  once  overheard 
a  local  "boss"  telling  a  newly  elected 
road  officer  whom  he  should  employ  on 
bridge-work,  grading,  etc.  The  newly 
elected'  fiad  two  or  three  men  of  his 
own  slated  because  they  had  materially 
assisted  in  having  him  nominated  and 
elected,  and  he  was  somewhat  puzzled 
as  to  how  he  could  provide  "work"  for 
all.  The  "boss"  informed  him  that  he 
nmst  cut  them  off  with  a  little  "work" 
and  lots  of  promises,  because  the  men 
he  had  mentioned  must  have  a  good 
pull  at  the  public  funds  whether  any- 


The  Petty 

Political  Boss 


One  woiild  think  that 
if  anything  would  es- 
cape  the  fine  handi- 
work of  the  petty  political  "boss"  it 
would  be  the  roads,  but  for  years  he  has 
found  them  a  ripe  harvest-field.  Votes 
give  him  his  power,  his  influence,  both 
at  home  and  in  political  centers,  and  he 
is  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  in  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  raised  "for  road  and  bridge 
purposes,"  to  so  manipulate  things  as 
to  make  himself  solid  with  that  el- 
ement that  loves  large  pay  for  small 
work.  "What's  the  reason  So-and-so  is 
not  given  something  to  do  on  the 
roads?"  demanded  a  "boss"  of  a  road 
otflcer.  "Because  he's  no  good,"  replied 
the  ofiicer.  "I  had  him  out  one  daj'  and 
he  couldn't  do  as  much  as  a  good  ten- 
year-old  boy,  while  he  wanted  his  own 
way  in  everything."^  "That  makes  no 
difference,"  said  the  "boss,"  savagely; 
"you  give  him  work!  If  he  can't  do 
one  thing  give  him  another.  He  owes 
me,  and  I  want  my  money.  Now  you 
see  that  he  gets  work;  right  away, 
too!"  To  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  "boss"  the  officer  bristled  xip  and 
said  he  would  employ  whom  he  pleased, 
and  he  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any- 
body. That  ^nished  him.  When  his 
term  expired  he  was  retired  to  private 
life. 

*  *  -X- 

W^hen  a  man  is  favorablj'  mentioned 
for  a  road  officer,  and  his  neighbors  de- 
sire his  nomination,  nine  times  in  ten 
he  is  advised  by  a  confidential  heeler 
to  see  the  "bosses"  and  secure  their 
influence,  because  it  is  necessary.  He 
does  so,  and  they  endeavor  to  impress 
him  with  the  importance  of  their  opin- 
ions and  advice.  He  soon  comes  to 
imagine  that  they  control  most  of  the 
votes  in  that  locality,  and  he  stands 
ready  to  obey  them  in  every  particular, 
and  to  swallow  without  salt  every 
statement  they  may  make.  He  hangs 
upon  their  footstejis  and  delights  in 
everj'  word  of  encouragement  they  g'ive 
him.  If  he  fails  of  election  they  quick- 
ly convince  him  that  he  was  not  as  good 
a  "puller"  as  they  thought  he  was,  and 
thus  cheapen  his  opinion  of  himself. 
If  he  is  elected  they  quickly  satisfy  him 
that  they  were  the  parties  that  iDulled 
the  proper  strings,  and  he  believes  them 
and  is  ready  to  do  their  bidding.  That's 
how  the  petty  political  "boss"  controls 
the  funds  raised  by  taxation  "for  road 
and  bridge  ]nir]30ses."  And  that  is  how 
he  will  continue  to  control  it  until 
farmers  have  sense  enough  to  come  to- 
gether and  manag'e  their  I'oad  l)usiness 
in  a  sensible  and  businesslike  manner. 

Peed  Geundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

THE  Weed  Peobi,em.  — ^  W  e  e  d  s 
taken  as  a  whole  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose,  and  agriculture 
would  be  worse  oiS  than  it  is  if 
there  were  none.  They  save  neglected 
soils  from  waste,  free  plant-food  that 
has  been  dormant,  sappl.y  organic  mat- 
ter, and  in  our  cultivated  fields  cause  us 
to  g-ive  the  frequent  tillage  that  crops 
need.  They  are  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
but  sometimes  the  disguise  seems  to  be 
pretty  close  and  heavy. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  farmers  as 
a  class  have  needed  weeds  to  give  a 
spur  to  good  tillage  and  to  cover  neg- 
lected spots,  the  individual  farmer 
should  be  jjrogressive  enough  to  pass 
beyond  the  need  of  such  an  ally,  and 
when  he  does  the  presence  of  many 
kinds  of  weeds  becomes  a  source  of  loss 
that  he  does  not  like  to  bear.  He  can 
and  will  provide  plants  that  can  do 
more  for  the  soil  than  the  so-called 
weeds,  and  he  does  not  need  them  to 
cause  him  to  harrow  and  cultivate. 


Weeds,  Harmful  and  Hakmless. — 
The  list  of  noxious  weeds  changes  with 
the  locality.  The  kind  of  crop  and  soil 
have  much  to  do  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  weed,  as  viewed  by  the 
farmer.  The  "worst"  weed  of  one  sec- 
tion may  be  very  harmless  indee'd  in 
another  section.  Many  kinds  of  weeds 
do  very  little  harm,  yielding  easily 
under  the  cultural  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  the  locality.  Others  bring 
heavj'  loss,  because  the  crops  and  soil 
of  the  locality  favor  them.  The  latter 
are  the  ones  that  present  a  big  problem 
to  many  of  us,  and  yet  one  that  usually 
can  be  solved. 

*  *  * 

Study  Yoce  Weeds. — I  have  a  little 
plan  to  suggest  to  those  farmers  who 
make  no  pretense  to  a  knowledg^e  of 
botany,  but  want  to  fight  their  weeds 
in  the  cheapest  and  most  etfective  man- 
ner. There  may  be  on  the  farm  a  dozen 
kinds  of  weeds  that  are  not  easily  con- 
trolled. While  it  would  be  well  to 
know  their  names  with  exactness,  in 
order  that  their  nature  might  be 
studied  in  papers  and  books,  j'et  this 
is  not  necessarily  to  close  personal  ob- 
servation that  will  give  one  the  facts 
needed  for  making  an  intelligent  fight 
upon  them.  The  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  each  one  of  these  noxious 
weeds  should  be  studied  until  the 
farmer  knows  what  it  can  and  cannot 
withstand,  just  as  he  knows  aboiit  his 
cultivated  plants.  He  should  know 
whether  it  is  an  annual  or  not,  coming 
each  year  from  seed  like  corn,  or  from 
an  underground  stem  like  jjotatoes,  or 
from  a  root  like  timothy  and  other 
perennials.  He  should  know  when  it 
comes,  when  it  makes  its  seed,  what 
the  appearance  of  the  seed  is.  whether 
it  is  propagated  from  the  seed  alone  or 
from  the  roots,  or  both,  how  the  seeds 
are  distributed,  and  all  kindred  facts. 
This  knowledge  comes  from  a  little 
continued  observation.  Then  there  is  a 
chance  to  strike  the  weed  at  the  weak- 
est point  and  get  it  under  control.  The 
annuals  are  killed  out  by  late  cultiva- 
tion. They  must  make  seed  or  quit  the 
farm,  imless  the  seeds  are  brought 
upon  the  farm  in  grass-seeds  or  by 
the  winds  .and  other  agencies.  The 
biennial  makes  no  seed  the  first  year, 
and  so  we  watch  that  it  if  prevented 
from  seeding  the  second  year  of  its 
life.  That  ends  it.  The  perennials,  es- 
pecially those  with  underground  stems, 
are  often  a  terror.  Expos\ire  by  plow- 
ing during  a  drought,  or  else  shallow 
plowing  and  smothering  in  some  way, 
is  about  the  only  way. 


Sjiotiieeing  Weeds  Out. — 1  confess 
to  little  faith  in  the  plan  of  cleaning 
ground  of  all  weed-seed,  thotigh  I  have 
nearly  accomplished  this  in  the  case  of 
common  plantain.  Such  a  mean  per- 
ennial as  the  bindweeds  I  have  killed 
out  by  exposure  to  the  sunshine  duringa 
drought,  but  iii  the  control  of  our  worst 
weeds  I  have  more  faith  in  smothering 
than  in  any  other  process.  If  the  leaf 
cannot  grow  the  root  miist  die.  Sur- 
face  cultivation   for    some    of  these 


weeds,  and  heaA'j-  fertilization  and  seed- 
ing to  a  rank-growing  crop  for  others, 
are  the  most  ett'ective  means  in  practi- 
cal farming.  The  dilficulty  is  that  this 
often  calls  for  a  change  in  one's  crops 
or  crop  rotation,  and  often  that  is  not 
liked  by  the  farmer.  In  fact,  most 
"worst"  vs'eeds  of  a  locality  are  such 
simply  because  the  crops  and  rotation 
have  suited  those  weeds.  A  change 
might  in  time  give  some  other  Idnds  of 
weeds  a  chance  to  become  noxious,  and 
probably  would  do  so,  ■  but  it  would 
make  cojiditions  unfavorable  for  the 
weeds  that  now  annoy,  provided  the 
change  were  made  intellig-ently. 

*  *  * 

The  Su.\li\rEU  Fallov'. — The  nearly 
obsolete  practice  of  summer  fallowing- 
could  be  revived  in  many  instances  with 
profit.  We  have,  many  noxious  weeds 
that  ripen  seed  with  grass,  and  there- 
foi'e  thrive  in  meadows.  If  the  weedy 
grass  were  given  back  to  the  land  by  a 
summer  plowing  fertility  would  be 
added,  and  by  summer  cultivation  the 
field  could  often  be  made  sufficiently 
clean  to  permit  a  new  seeding  to  take 
the  ground.  I  have  found  an  early 
summer  plowing  and  a  rank  midsum- 
mer manurial  crop  a  most  effective 
means  in  gaining  control  over  some 
noxious  weeds.  It  was  a  change  in  cul- 
tural conditions  they  could  not  stand. 

*  *  * 

Samples  or  Weed-seeds. — The  farmer 
that  wants  to  know  his  business  can 
easily  collect  samijles  of  the  seeds  of 
all  his  annoying  weeds.  Those  that 
give  little  annoj'ance  are  of  little  mo- 
ment. A  good  plan  is  to  buj'  a  score  of 
small  . vials,  and  as  each  kind  of  weed 
ripens  its  seed  a  sample  should  be  put 
into  a  vial  and  labeled  with  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  weed  or  the  one  by 
which  it  is  known  to  the  farmer.  He 
can  then  detect  the  imj)urities  in  grain 
or  grass-seed  that  must  be  especially 
guarded  against,  and  will  know  what 
seeds  may  be  broadcasted  over  his  fields 
by  winds.  It  is  true  that  he  may  learn 
all  this  by  reading,  and  may  apply  it  if 
he  have  the  correct  name  of  his  weeds, 
but  the  knowledge  that  is  gained  by 
personal  observation  serves  one  best 
as  a  rule.  It  appeals  to  him  and  causes 
him  to  act  upsn  it.  An  immense 
amount  of  effort  is  wasted  in  our  fight 
against  harmful  weeds  by  reason  of 
ignorance.  We  fight  in  the  wrong  way 
and  at  the  wrong  time.  Some  kinds 
of  weeds  are  almost  beyond  control,! 
because  changes  in  crop  rotation  are 
not  practicable;  but  others  could  easily 
be  controlled  if  we  made  the  same 
study  of  their  habits  of  growth  and 
reproduction  as  we  give  to  the  habits 
of  our  cultivated  plants.  David. 


TO  MAKE  RECTANGULAR  FIELDS 

Ever3-  farmer  is  willing  to  agree  that 
rectangular  fields  are  less  wasteful  of 
land  than  fields  of  other  shapes,  and 
that  straight  lanes  and  roads  running 
at  right  angles  to  or  parallel  with  the 
sides  of  these  fields  are  not  only  more 
economical  of  space  and  time,  but  are 


neater  than  irregular  roads.  It  is  not 
every  man,  however,  that  has  a  satis- 
factory way  of  making  his  roads  and 
fields  take  these  forms.  Of  course, 
where  ravines  and  other  formations  of 
the  surface  occur  roads  and  fences  must 
conform  to  the  surface  ju ore  pr  less; 
but  for  ordinary  places  the  following 
metliod,  that  the  winter  has  used  re- 
cently with  satisfaction,  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Decide  u]ion  a  straight  base-line,  and- 
work  from  that.  Start  at  one  of  the  cor- 
ners, A  (see  illustration),  and  measure 
back  on  the  line  any  convenient  dis- 
tance, B,  say  twenty  feet,  using  a  piece 
of  rope  that  will  not  stretch.    Hold  the 


rope  tight,  and  draw  the  arc  BCD. 
Now  start  at  B,  and  keeping  the  rope 
tight,  mark  the  point  C.  From  C  mark 
off  D,  and  also  draw  a  little  arc  passing 
through  E,  which  will  be  definitely 
located  when  the  stationary  end  of  the 
line  is  placed  at  D  and  the  distance, 
twenty  feet,  marked  off.  The  line 
drawn  from  A  to  E  will  be  perpendic- 
ular to  the  base-line,  and  all  that  will 
now  be  necessary  will  be  to  extend  this, 
line  by  the  usual  method  of  sighting 
with  poles.  M.  G.  Kains. 

SELECTING  A  FARM 

Buying-  a  farm  as  an  investment  and 
buj'ing  a  farm  as  a  home  are  two  things 
entirely  different.  In  buying  a  farm 
solelj'  as  an  investment  the  points  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  are  the  in- 
come to  be  derived  and  the  possible  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  value.  In  buying 
a  country  place  solely  as  a  home  the 
whole  matter  of  selection  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  tastes  as  re- 
gards questions  of  beauty  of  location, 
convenience,  etc.  In  either  case  it  is 
supposed  that  the  buyer  is  financially 
independent.  The  requirements  are 
comparatively  simple,  so  that  the  task 
of  making  a  selection  is  not  necessarilj"^ 
difficult.  But  bujing  a  farm  which 
shall  be  both  a  home  and  a  source  of 
income  is  still  another  thing.  To 
select  a  farm  which  shall  furnish  a  con- 
g-euial  home  for  the  farmer  and  his 
familj-,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  place 
where  he  maj'  profitably  invest  capital 
and  labor,  is  not  always  an  easy  task. 

Supposing  the  case  of  a  young  mar- 
ried man  of  modei^ate  means  who 
wishes  to  buy  a  farm  where  he  may 
raise  a  family  properly  and  at  least 
make  a  li^^ng  as  he  goes  along,  what 
are  the  ch'ef  jjoints  to  be  considered  in 
making  a  selection?  As  to  the  size  of 
the  farm  that  he  might  buy  I  should 
say  the  first  thing  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  pocketbook.  It 
has  been  proven  bj^  many  thousand  ex- 
amples that  usually  it  is  unwise  to  go 
largely  in  debt  for  a  farm.  To  be  sure, 
many  farmers  in  the  past,  by  good 
management,  hard  work  and  economy, 
have  paid  oft'  large  debts,  and  many  are 
doing  so  now;  but  even  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  successful  debt  is  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance.  Often 
it  means  excessive  toil  and  self-sacri- 
fices and  deprivations  that  are  most 
injurious,  especially  to  .the  farmer's 
children,  while  to  those  who  are  un- 
fortunate from  any  cause  a  large  debt 
means  almost  certain  ruim  As  it  is  in 
other  lines  of  business  so  it  is  in  farm- 
ing— capital  counts  for  much  more  now 
than  it  did  years  ago.  The  man  with 
abundant  capital  to  thoroughly  im- 
prove and  equip  his  farm  has  a  big- 
advantage  over  the  man  who  has  not. 
In  my  judgment  the  day  has  gone 
when  it  is  safe,  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle states  at  least,  for  any  man  to  buy 
a  farm  which  he  cannot  own  and  equip 
without  making  large  financial  obliga- 
tions. If  he  has  not  sufficient  capital 
to  buy  reasonably  clear  of  debt  such  a 
farm  as  he  wants,  he  had  better  rent 
for  a  few  years  or  go  into  some  busi- 
ness where  capital  is  not  such  an  essen- 
tial requirement. 

As  to  locality  one  would  naturally  be 
governed  in  selecting  a  farm  by  any 
preference  he  might  have  for  a  certain 
line  of  farming.  If  he  wants  to  engage 
in  market-gardening,  truck  or  fruit 
farming,  a  market  near  at  hand,  or  at 
least  a  convenient  means  of  reaching  a 
good  mai-ket,  will  be  an  essential  fac- 
tor. If  he  prefers  the  rearing  of  live 
stock  he  will  care  but  little  for  a  local 
market,  but  will  want  land  adapted  to 
pasturage.  The  man  who  has  a  jjas- 
sion  for  running  improved  machinery, 
and  wants  to  engage  in  grain-farming, 
will  never  choose  hillsides,  though  the 
man  who  raises  poultry  may  turn  them 
to  a  most  x^rofitable  use;  while  he  who 
engages  in  mixed  farming  wants  a 
happy  medium  between  the  expensive 
lands  of  the  market-gardener  and  the 
cheap  lands  of  the  granger.  But  for 
any  pur])ose  the  income  that  can  be 
derived  from  land,  and  consequently  its 
value,  depends  very  much  upon  loca- 
tion— more,  I  think,  than  is  usually 
supyjosed.  The  man  who  can  sell  the 
produce  of  his  farm  direct  from  his 
own  wagon  to  consumer  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  man  who  must  de- 
pend entirely  upon  shippers.  Espec- 
ially is  this,  true  when  the  market  is 


well  supplied.  And  it  is  clear  that  the 
man  who  has  to  haul  his  produce  only 
one  mile  to  a  retail  market  or  shipping- 
station  has  a  marked  advantage  over 
the  man  who  has  to  haul  it  ten  miles. 
And,  likewise,  the  man  who  has  five 
miles  of  good  road  between  his  farm 
and  his  market  is  in  a  more  desirable 
Ijosition  than  the  man  who  has  five 
niiles  of  bad  road.  As  our  cities,  towns 
aiad  villages  grow  larger,  and  the  in- 
fluences that  draw  men  together  grow 
stronger,  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween farms  that  are  well  located  and 
those  that  are  poorly  located  becomes 
iQore  marked.  This  is  true  probably 
more  from  social  than  from  commer- 
cial considerations.  A  farm  shut  off 
from  the  busy,  bustling  and  ever-inter- 
esting world  by  miles  of  bad  road  has 
little  attraction  as  a  place  to  live  for 
the  young  farmer  of  energy  and  am- 
bition, to  whom  life  means  but  little  if 
"  he  cannot  keej)  in  touch  with  all  the 
world's  advancement.  Such  farms  hav- 
ing- but  little  attraction  as  homes  have 
still  less  as  a  place  to  invest  capital,  for 
the  very  causes  that  make  them  rel- 
atively cheap  now  will  make  them 
relatively  cheaper  in  the  future.  Men 
are  realizing  now  as  never  before  that 
for  the  highest  development  of  man- 
hood and  the  truest  enjoj'ment  of  life 
the  quickening  and  elevating  influences 
that  come  from  the  intercourse  of 
social  life  are  a  necessity.  One  in  buy- 
ing a  farm  should  endeavor  to  get  it  so 
located  that  its  value  will  be  enhanced 
by  every  improvement  made  in  the 
community — a  farm  that  will  find  a 
buyer  at  any  time  that  it  might  be 
placed  upon  the  market. 

As  to  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the 
character  of  the  soil  to  be  sought  in 
buying  a  farm  I  would  say  there  is  but 
one  kind  of  soil  to  be  utterlj"^  avoided, 
and  that  is  a  soil  naturallj'  poor.  Of 
course,  a  fertile  soil  is  worth  far  more 
than 'a  soil  infertile  from  any  cause.  It 
costs  no  more  to  cultivate  a  rich  field 
than  a  poor  one.  The  one  will  yield  a 
crop  giving-  a  profit  above,  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  other  very  likely 
will  not,  and  that  is  just  the  difference 
between  farming-  that  pays  and  farming 
that  does  not  paj'.  But  it '  must  be 
remembered  that  land  once  fertile  im- 
poverished by  continuous  cropping  still 
has  in  it  in  abundance  most  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  the  sustenance 
of  plant  life.  The  few  elements  that 
have  been  exhausted  may  be  restored 
ordinarily  by  a  few  years  of  judicious 
cropping  and  fertilizing.  But  this 
business  of  restoring-  fertility  is  ex- 
pensive, and  the  man  who  buys  a 
tljoroughly  "run-down"  farm  should 
get  it  so  chea'p  that  he  can  afford  to 
run  it  from  two  to  five  years  without, 
profit.  For  purposes  of  tillage  a  level 
farm,  with  large,  smooth  fields,  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  one  that  is  hilly; 
while  for  grazing  a  hilly  farm,  well 
watered,  as  they  usually  are,  and  re- 
quiring no  expensive  tiling,  is  perhaps 
preferable. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  buying  a 
farm  for  the  purpose  indicated  is 
neither  size,  value,  location,  fertility 
nor  improvements,  but  the  character  of 
the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  sit- 
uated. Communities  dift'er  in  their 
make-up  just  as  do  individuals.  Some 
communities  are  thrifty,  enterprising 
and  progressive;  others  are  sluggish, 
shiftless  and  non-progressive.  Living 
in  the  one  there  is  a  constant  incentive 
to  better  farming  and-  higher  achieve- 
ments in  every  line  of  activitjs  living 
in  the  other  there  are  no  incentives  to 
improvement,  and  the  influences  on 
every  hand  tend  to  cH"ive  one  from  the 
farm.  The  reason  so  many  farmers' 
boys  have  taken  such  an  uncompromis- 
ing dislike  to  farming  is  because  their 
fathers  and  their  fathers'  neighbors 
were  but  bunglers  at  the  business — 
really  did  not  know  how  to  farm. 
No  greater  mistake  could  one  make, 
who  is  ambitious  to  succeed  in  his 
chosen  calling,  than  to  locate  in  a 
neighborhood  the  very  appearance  of 
wiiich  tends  to  discouragement  and 
disgust.  No  greater  mistake  could  one 
make,  who  has  a  true  conception  of  the 
meaning  and  ]3\irpose  of  life,  than  to 
buy  a  home  for  his  family  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  people  care  little  or 
nothing  for  education,  social  culture  or 
the  higher  development  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  sense.         Albekt  Eex. 
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NOTES  FROM^ 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 

SOWING  AND  Planting. — Since  the 
latter  part,  of  April  hardly  a  day 
has  passed  which  did  not  find  me 
at  some  time  in  its  course  in  one 
of  my  garden-patches  sowing  or  plant- 
ing. While  I  miist  leave  it  to  hired 
help  to  do  most  of  the  actual  work  on 
the  place,  I  make  it  a  point  to  do  all  of 
the  seed-sowing  in  the  garden  myself, 
and  for  that  purpose  I  have  a  garden- 
drill  always  in  readiness^for  operation. 
Sometimes  I  go  out  befm-e  breakfast, 
sometimes  after  breakfast,  sometimes 
just  before  or  after  dinner,  and  (|uite 
often  after  SHp])er,  to  sow  a  few  rows 
of  radishes,  carrots,  beets,  cabbage  or 
whatever  else  may  be  needed  in  that 
line.  I  cannot  trust  the  average  hired 
man  or  boy  with  such  jobs.  With  all 
my  experience  I  sometimes  miss  it,  too, 
b3'  sowing  either  too  much  or  too  little 
seed.  In  order  to  do  this  thing  just 
right  we  must  exercise  good  judgment 
and  know  something  about  the  germi- 
nating powers  of  the  seed  itself  be- 
sides. If  I  sow  old  seed,  for  instance, 
I  usually  let  it  run  from  the  drill  a  lit- 
tle more  freely  than  if  the  seed  is 
strictlj'  fresh.  Then  again  I  try  to 
hold  to  just  the  right  distance  between 
the  rows.  I  used  to  make  my  rows  for 
small  stufE  in  the  garden  of  the  uni- 
form width  of  twelve  ,  inches.  I  find 
that  I  can  do  better  work  in  cultivating 
(with  the  wheel-hoe)  if  my  rows  are  at 
least  fourteen  inches  apSrti,  and  for  veg- 
etables which  require  a  little  more 
space,  such  as  table-beets,  parsnips,  etc., 
I  put  about  eighteen  inches  between 
the  rows.  For  onions,  radishes,  lettuce, 
small  carrots,  etc.,  the  narrower  rows 
(fourteen  inches)  are  just  about  right 
for  convenience;  and  when  I  plant  cab- 
bages, beans  or  peas  I  skip  every  other 
row,  and  have  the  rows  twenty-eight 
inches  apart;  just  right  for  close  culti- 
vation by  horse-power. 

*  *  « 

It  is  not  only  tlie  matter  of  quantity 
of  seed  to  be 'sown  with  the  drill  or  by 
hand  which  requires  good  judgment. 
We  want  a  fr^e  supj)ly  of  everything 
right  along,  and  must  sow  just  enough 
to  have  this  full  supply  without  a  sur- 
plus that  would  represent  only  so  much 
waste.  The  question  comes  up  every 
day,  "How  many  rows  must  I  sow  of 
this  or  that  vegetable  to  just  suit  the 
requirements?"  The  closest  calculator 
will  make  mistakes  in  this,  and  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  depend  on  the  judgment 
of  an  inexperienced  person  or  small 
boy.  Another  thing  is  that  I  believe 
I  know  better  than  anybody  whom  I 
could  hire  for  the  work  tw  what  special 
vegetable  each  particular  spot  in  my 
garden-patches  is  suited.  The  finest, 
loosest,  richest  soil— in  short,  the  soil 
in  best  tilth — I  use  for  celery-plants, 
onions,  lettuce,  and  the  like.  A  soil  not 
quite  so  good  rnay  do  for  beets  or  car- 
rots, and  the  coarser  spots  I  may  select 
for  peas,  heaps  and  sweet-corn.  Then 
again  the  warmest  and  richest  I  use  for 
egg-plant,  the'  wiarmest  of  only  moder- 
ate fertility  for  tomatoes,  sweet-corn, 
melons,  etc.,  and  so  on; 

*  *  * 

Careful  Cultivation. — If  I  can  find 
the  time  I  also 'prefer  to  run  the  hand- 
wheel  hoe  irfyself  rather  than  leave 
that  work  to  one  of  the  boys.  I  can 
set  the  knives  a  little  closer  together  in 
straddling  the  row  than  I  woiild  deem' 
it  safe  to  have  them  in  the  hands  of 
most  persons,  especially  youngsters. 
Even  with  the  greatest *care  one  will 
cut  off  an  occasional  plant,  and  this 
often  happens  just  where  the  plant  is 
needed  to  fill  the  row;  but  it  reduces 
the  labor  of  handjweediug  to  a  min- 
imum. Hand-weeding  is  a  job  for 
which  I  have  no  especial  love.  If  I  run 
the  wheel-hoe  the  boys  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  saving  in  this  work;  b\it  no 
matter  how  disagreeable  it  may  be  to 
some,  it  has  to  be  done,  and  be  done 
properly.  A  good  deal  of  care  is  also 
necessary  in  cuftivating  by  horse-pow- 
er. My  rows  of  peas,  beans,  cabbages, 
mangels,  etc.,  are  usually  made  twenty- 
eight  inches  apart,  as  already  stated. 
This  is  plenty  far  enough  when  you 
have  a  careful  horse  that  knows  enough 
to  keep  to  his  row.  I  set  my  Iron 
Age  spike-tooth  or  harrow  cultivator 


in  each  row,  first  cr( 
on  one  sideband  in 
ing  those  oi^the  ot' 


for  close  work,  and  run  up  and  down 
in  each  row^  first  crowding  the  plants 
returning  crowd- 
)ther  side.  My  old 
"Pete"  has  been  in  service  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  hard  and  steady  work. 
But  for  light  cultivating  he  is  even  now 
worth  two  young  lior.ses.  He  walks 
slowly  and  straight,  and  seems  to  know 
that  the  plants  are  not  there  for  him 
to  step  on.  He  goes  without  lines  as 
well  as  with  them.  He  is  the  horse  I 
pick  out  for  pulling  the  cultivator  every 
time;  and  I  can  afford  to  keep  him  for 
this  very  purpose  until  the  day  of  his 
final  exit. 

*  *  * 

Combination  Crops. — I  always  like 
to  make  the  best  use  of  every  available 
foot  of  lan^^.  For  instance,  I  have  set 
a  new  strawberry  plantation  this  spring 
(as  I  invariably  do  every  spring).  Most 
people  set  the  plants  a  foot  apart  in 'the  ' 
rows.  With  rows  foui'  feet  apart  this 
takes  about  eleven  thousand  plants 
to  the  acre.  W^hen  I  have  varieties  that 
ai-e  good  p^pnt-makers,  such  as  Splen- 
did, Warfield,  Crescent,  Bubach^  Haver- 
land,  and  in  fact  most  others,  I  set  the 
plants  not  less  than  three  feet  apart  in 
the  ro^^s,  and  often  as  much  as  four 
feet  apart.  "Even  then,  as  I  look  over 
the  patch  set  in  this  way  last  spring,  I 
find  that  I  have  too  many  plants  in 
the  row.  Plants  might  be  set  five  feet 
apart  and  yet  make  a  good  matted  row. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  this  saving-  of 
plants,  as  I  need  only  three  thousand 
plants  to  the  acre  instead  of  eleven 
thousand,  like  most  other  growers. 
Then  I-  have  a, better  matted  row,  and 
I  also  have  a  lot  of  space  left  for 
immediate  use  that  I  can  devote  to 
cabbages  or  other  crops  which  will  be 
off  by  the  time  that  the  young  runners 
will  need  the  room.  My  coAibination 
last  year  was  strawberries  and  cab- 
bages, a  cabbage-plant  being  set  midway 
between  each  two  strawberry-plants. 
To-day  you  cannot  see  by  the  looks  of 
the  patch  that  the  berry-plants  were 
set  so  wide  apart,  or  tliat  any  other 
crop  was  grown  between  them.  This 
year  I  have  a  double  combination; 
namely,  strawberries,  cabbages  and 
onions.  The  ground  is  laid  ofl'  in  rows 
t^#enty-eight  inches  apart.  Strawberry- 
plants  are  set  four  feet  apart  in  every 
other  row.  Between  the  strawberry- 
plants  in  the  row  I  have  set  Prizetaker 
and  Gibraltar  onion-plants,  the  latter 
to  be  pulled  up  for  bunch-onions  as 
soon  as  large  enough,  which  will  give 
to  the  strawberry-plants  the  whole  row 
as  soon  as  they  need  it.  The  middle 
row,  between  the  strawberry  rows,  is 
planted  with  early  cabbages  and  cauli- 
flowers. This  arrangement  will  neces- 
sitate close  cviltivation  and  prompt 
attention  to  all  these  crops  right  along. 

*  *  * 

Feeding  Stbawbeery-plants. — A 
reader  in  Texas  complains  that  his 
strawberries  when  bearing  a  full  crop 
only  bring  about  one  half  of  the  berries 
to  marketable  size.  The  later  half  do 
not  fill  out  nor  color  up  well.  If  barn- 
yard manure  is  applied  the  berries  may 
get  size,  but,  not  the  desired  color,  and 
are  soft  and\  of  poor  flavor.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  Wilson  and  Noonan, 
and  others;  too,  to  give  at  first  good- 
sized  fruit  as  the  first  half  of  the  crop, 
and  then  when  the  plants  become 
weakened  byf  fruit-bearing,  and  per- 
haps the  food  supply  gives  out,  as  it 
is  liable  to  do  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment, to  le|^  the  later  berries  dwindle 
down  to  nubbins,  worthless  for  |any 
purpose.  They  act  that  way  with  me, 
too.  But  I  try  to  counteract  that  ten- 
dency by  hea^'y  feeding,  and  I  am*not 
so  afraid  of  stable  manure,  either.  In 
fact,  I  try  to  force  the  production  of  a 
good  deal  of  foliage,  and  if  I  succeed 
in  this  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  a  good 
crop  of  berries.  In  our  friend's  clise 
the  soil  seems  to  be  so  well  supplied 
with  nitrogen  that  further  applica- 
tions may  be  an  injury  rather  than 
a  benefit.  For  that  reason  I  would 
suggest  the  vise  of  mineral  manures 
only,  either  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes, 
with  some  superphosphate  added  if  un- 
leached,  or  alone  and  more  in  quantity 
if  leached,  or  in  the  form  of  superphos- 
phate and  muriate  of  potash.  The 
only  nitrogen  I  would  try  is  a  very 
small  quantity  (say  fifty  pounds  to  the 
acre),  applied  at  the  first  sign  of 
growth  in  spring.  T.  Greinee. 
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INQUII^IES  ANSWERED 

Scurfy  BarU-louse.— G.  B.  B.,  GiUesvilli', 
111.  The  twig  of  apple-tree  seut  iu  is  in- 
fested with  the  scurfy  bark-louse  (Chionaspis 
furfurus.  Pitch).  The  lusect  is  becoiuiug 
wide-spread,  but  so  far  has  not  been  abun- 
dant uor  injurious  lu  most  localities.  The 
best-known  remedy  is  spra.ving  the  trees  with 
whale-oil  soap,  one  pound  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  The  best  time,  to  make  the  applica- 
tion is  in  early  spring  before  the  trees  are 
covered  with  foliage.  This  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  high  cultivation  and  good  horticul- 
tural treatment. 

Sanrt-clierry.— A.  J.  M.,  Andrew,  Iowa. 
The  sand-oherry  is  a  small  wild  cherry  that 
is  frequently  found  upon  the  poor  lands  of  a 
large  section  of  northern  United  States.  It 
is  more  like  a  plum  than  a  cherr.v.  and  in 
quality  is  puckery  and  inferior.  It  is  almost 
a  mistake  to  call  it  a  cherry.  It  is  quite 
productive  of  fruit  and  a  regular  bearer,  but 
the  fruit  is  quite  liable  to  rot  on  the  plants. 
They  grow  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and 
the  fruit  ripens  in  July.  The  sand-cherry  and 
the  Richmond  cannot  be  grafted  together  suc- 
cessfully. The  June-berry  is  not  the  same  as 
the  huckleberry,  but  is  the  old  service-berry, 
or  shad-bush. 

Basswootl.— J.  S.,  Franklin,  Idaho.  The 
basswood  is  somewhat  ditHcult  to  grow  from 
seed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  seed  seldom 
germinates  the  first  year  after  it  is  sown, 
and  the  seedlings  being  quite  tender.  I  have, 
however,  grown  it  very  successfull.v  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  autumn  in  sandy  loam,  pro- 
teqting  it  with  hay  through  the  following 
season,  when  it  is  started  into  growth  very 
nicely  a  year  from  that  spring.  The  seed 
may  be  gathered  after  it  ripens  either  in  the 
autumn  or  during  the  winter.  Frequently, 
however,  the  fruit  that  remains  on  the  trees 
over  winter  is  sterile,  having  no  seeds  in 
them.  It  is  generally  best  to  gather  the  seed 
in  the  fall.  ) 

Budding'  the  Orange.— S.  G.  M.,  Clovis, 
Cal.  Oranges  are  successfully  budded  at  any 
season  when  the  stocks  are  making  growth, 
but  is  more  uncertain  in  time  of  severe 
drought.  It  is  most  generally  done  iu  spring 
or  early  summer.  The  shield-bud  method  is 
the  simplest,  and  if  properly  tied  no  wax  is 
required.  I  do  not  know  of  any  wax  called 
budding-wax.  Orange-trees  are  sometimes 
grafted  by  the  veneer  method,  which  can  be 
done  at  any  season.  It  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  side-grafting.  The  scion  must  be 
tied  firmly  in  place  with  raffia  and  the 
wounded  parts  covered  with  common  graft- 
ing-wax. If  growing  scions  are  used  they 
should  be  shaded  a  few  days.  The  stock 
above  need  not  be  cut  away  until  after  the 
scion  has  united. 

Frnit-blo.ssoiiis.— J.  R.  G.,  Brownsville, 
Teun.  There  are  none  of  our  fruit-trees  or 
plants  that  produce  flowers  that  are  destruc- 
tive, except  in  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
unproductive,  and  in  this  way  take  some 
strength  from  the  tree;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  removing  them.  In  the  case  of 
strawberries,  which  is  what  I  think  you  refer 
to,  there  are  two  classes  of  plants,  one  of 
which  has  few  or  no  stamens  in  the  flowers, 
and  others  have  perfect  flowers.  If  you  are  a 
beginner  I  would  recommend  that  you  try 
only  those  varieties  that  have  a  perfect 
flower  until  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  after  which  it  will  be  all  right  to 
plant  the  kinds  that  have  pistillate  flowers 
only.  One  of  the  best  berries  for  general  use 
by^  the  beginner  is  Bederwood,  which  is  a 
strong-growing,  perfect-flowering  kind. 

Killing  Ants  C.   M.  H.,  Merrill,  Wis. 

Black  ants  are  at  times  very  injurious  to  ap- 
ple and  other  fruit  trees  by  eating  off  the 
bark  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  their 
nest  is  near  by,  I,  think  the  best  way  for 
you  to  destroy  them  will  be  by  getting  a 
little  bisulphid  of  carbon  and  putting  per- 
haps a  teaspoonful  of  it  into  their  hole  and 
covering  the  hole  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  The 
vapor  from  this  material  is  lieavy,  deadly, 
and  sinks  rapidly  into  the  nest.  If  it  is  im- 
practicable for  you  to  get  bisulphid  of  carbon, 
and  the  nest  is  not  too  near  the  tree,  a  good 
way  to  destroy  them  is  to  pour  perhaps  -i 
quart  of  gasolene  Into  the  hole,  and  after  it 
is  well  soaked  in  set  it  on  fire.  Another 
remedy  which  has  sometimes  been  used  to 
good  advantage  is  to  mix  arsenic  with  sugar 
and  scatter  it  about  the  hole. 

Ptum-trees  Not  Blooming — Plum-rot. 
— M.  C.  A.,  Adelaide,  Ohio.  _  The  Abundance 
and  other  varieties  of  the  Japanese  class  are 
too  tender  in  flower  for  severe  locations  in 
the  Northern  states,  and  are  apt  to  be  killed 
It\  winter,  which.  I  take  it,  is  the  trouble 
with  yours.  The  rotting  of  the  fruit  is 
caused  by  plum-rot  (Monila  fructigena).  This 
disease  causes  the  plum  to  rot,  and  afterward 
to  dry  up  and  remain  upon  the  trees  over 
winter,  and  it  is  from  these  dried  plums  that 
at  this  season  of  the  .year,  and  later,  spores 
come  which  infect  the  young  fruit.  On  this 
account  these  dried,  mummified  plums  should 
be  gathered  and  destroyed:  but  it  should  be 
done  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  winter,  so  that 


there  ni;iy  l)c  ii 
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i  chance  of  their  spreading 
ling  (if  the  bark  of  the  tree 
t  whatever  upon  the  hardi- 
or  upon  the  rotting  of  the 


fTiiil,  ultlioiinh  under  some  couditious  I  am 
ilisiii'siil  tij  think  thai  it  may  add  to  the 
general  healtli  of  the  tree. 

Plum-trees    IVot    Bearing  L.    L.  G., 

Lincoln,  Kan.,  writes;  "Sonic  one  please  tell 
me  what  :iils  my  |iliiin  I  rrcs.  'I'liey  art'  seed- 
lings from  Wild  (i.iose  plain,  arc  seven  years 
old,  anil  novel-  Ijcar  fruil  or  lilnnin." 

Rei'LY  :— Sccclliiigs  rarely  ever  begiu  to  bear 
fruit  as  young  ;is  grafted  or  budded  trees,  but 
native  plums  ought  to  show  some  fruit  or  at 
least  bloom  at  that  age.  The.y  are  probably 
expending  their  energy  in  making  wood 
growth,  and  need  a  little  checking  up.  I 
would  try  root  pruning  on  some  of  them. 
With  a  sharp  spade  cut  a  circle  around  the 
tree  about  tlii'ce  feet  from  the  trunk,  insert- 
ing it  the  full  length  of  the  blade,  cutting  off 
the  roots  at  that  distaiu'c  from  the  tree.  If 
no  roots  are  met  with  at  tluit  distance  it  is 
evident  that  the  tree  has  too  strong  a  tap- 
root. In  that  case  dig  under  one  side  of  the 
tree  until  the  tap-root  is  rcaclicd.  and  cut  it 
off  aboiil  tifteeu  to  eighteen  inches  below  the 
surface  ot  the  ground,  and  till  the  soil  back 
in  place.  Earlier  fruiting  is  also  induced  by 
pinching  out  the  ends  or  cutting  back  the 
summer's  growth  in  July,  or  by  breaking 
down  the  shoots  near  the  middle  without 
severing  them.  Fastening  the  brunches  down 
to  a  nearly  horizontal  position  during  the 
growing  season  also  tends  to  the  development 
of  fruit-buds.  Any  process  that  checks  wood 
growth  leads  to  the  promotion  of  fruit- 
spurs. 

Planting  Apple  and  Pear  Seed. — Z.  D., 

Waller,  Texas.  I  have  planted  apple  and 
pear  seed  both  in  autumn  and  spring  with 
about  equal  success,  but  on  some  account  pre- 
fer the  autumn  to  spring.  In  loose,  well- 
drained,  loamy  soils  the  autumn  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  time,  except  it  be  in  dry,  arid 
regions.  See(Js  generally  germinate  better  if 
planted  soon  after  they  mature  or  are  taken 
from  the  fruit.  The  seeds  of  apple  and  pear, 
if  kept  for  spring  planting,  should  first 
be  mature  or  full.y  ripe.  Second,  they  should 
not  be  stored  wet  or  be  allowed  to  become 
hard  and  dry  through  long  exposure  to  heat 
and  air;  otherwise  the.v  will  gefminate  un- 
evenly or  not  at  all.  Most  of  the  seeds  of 
commerce  are  saved  from  the  pomace  of 
cider-mills,  aud  they  should  be  taken  out 
while  the  pomace  is  fresh  and  sweet,  or  they 
are  liable  to  be  seriously  injured.  After  they 
are  washed  out  the.v  should  be  spread  thinly 
upon  tables  or  boards  and  frequentl.v  stirred 
until  naturally  dry.  and  then  if  to  be  kept 
until  spring  they  may  be  put  away  in  boxes 
in  slightly  damp  sand  or  saw-dust  or  pow- 
dered charcoal  and  kept  iu  a  cool,  dry  place 
until  spring.  A  little  freezing  does  no  harm, 
but  is  not  necessary  for  their  germination.  If 
planted  in  spring  they  should  be  put  in  as 
early  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  work. 
Sow  in  drills  and  cover  about  two  inches 
deep,  and  if  the  seed  is  good  to'  start  with  I 
cannot  understand  why  they  should  fail  to 
grow.  In  the  latitude  of  southern  Texas  I 
should  think  that  early  in  December  or  early 
March  would  be  the  mosi  suitable  time  for 
planting. 

Spraying  Cucumber  and  Sciaash 
Vines.— C.  B.,  Diaz,  Mexico,  writes:  "1. 
What  shall  I  use  as  a  spray  to  destroy  the 
striped  bugs  that  infest  cucumber  and 
squash  plants?  2.  Last  month  I  sowed  seeds 
of  egg-plant  that  came  up  well,  but  are  now 
dying.  The  leaves  seem  to  be  eaten  up  by 
some  insect,  but  I  have  uot  been  able  to 
locate  the  cause.  ^  I  have  once  in  awhile 
found  a  small  fly  under  the  leaf.  Is  this  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  or  what?  Please  give  me 
a  remedy." 

Reply:— 1.  I  have  found  that  spraying  with 
Paris  green  is  a  very  successful  method  of 
destroying  the  striped  cucnmber-beetlc,  using 
one  ounce  of  the  Paris  green  in  ten  to  twelve 
gallons  of  water.  A  small  quantity  of  lime 
should  be  added,  to  prevent  the  burning  of 
the  foliage,  say  a  little  more  than  the  weight 
of  the  poison.  The  first  application  should 
be  made  promptl.v  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
covered working  on  the  plants,  and  one  or 
two  more  may  be  needed  after  rains.'  An- 
other successful  method  of  keeping  the  bugs 
off  the  plants  is  to  diisl  over  tlii>  plants  aud 
around  the  hills  a  mixtiu'e  of  dry,  air-slaked 
lime  and  fine  wood  ashes  slightly  moistened 
with  kerosene.  Only  a  very  little  kerosene  is 
needed,  and  it  should  be  added  when  the 
lime  and  ashes  are  put  into  a  bucket  for 
using.  Go  over  them  twice  a  day  until  the 
plants  are  out  of  danger.  2.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  insect  that  has  eaten  the  leaves 
of  the  egg-plant  is  some  species  of  the  flea- 
beetles— similar,  if  not  the  same — that  are 
sometimes  numerous  on  potato  and  tomato 
plants,  and  have  been  kuuwii  to  be  very  de- 
structive to  newly  mailc  strawberry-beds. 
While  the.v  appear  to  be  a  biting  insect,  they 
work  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and 
around  the  stems,  and  with  us  spraying  has 
not  been  a  successful  method  of  heading  them 
off.  A  frequent  dusting  with  the  lime,  ashes 
and  kerosene  mixture  or  the  applii'ation  of 
Paris  green  mixed  in  fine,  dry  land-plaster 
(gypsum),  one  pound  of  the  Paris  green  to 
fifty  of  plaster,  has  to  all  appearances  proved 
the  means  of  saving  the  plants  from  de- 
struction. These  rcnicUies  are  best  applied 
with  the  insect-powder  gnu. 
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-     THB  F'ARM  AIVD  RIRBSIDE 


June  is.  1900 


THE  TOP  NOTCH  IN  FARMING 

THE  top  notch  in  farming.  Where 
is  it?  Has  any  one  ever  reached 
it?  Will  any  one  ever  do  so? 
As  in  every  other  kind  of  busi- 
ness there  is  a  point  of  excellence  in 
farming-  which  may  well  be  called  "the 
top  notch."  By  this  is  meant  a  degree 
of  success  in  all  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion beyond  which  no  one  has  j'et  gone, 
but  toward  which  all  may  and  should 
aspire.  Just  where  does  that  point  of 
excellence  lie? 

In  my  opinion  the  top-notch  farmer 
is  he  who  keei^s  his  farm  well,  so  that 
his  farm  may  in  return  keep  him  well. 
The  boundaries  of  his  land  are  clearly 
defined  and  marked  by  good  substantial 
fences.  Fences  are  a  pretty  good  crite- 
rion of  the  forcef Illness  of  the  man  who 
owns  them.  Within  the  line  fences  on 
the  ijremises  of  the  top-notch  farmer 
the  various  fields  are  laid  out  syste- 
matically, and  separated  from  each 
other  by  well-ke])t  cross.-fences.  At  no 
season  of  the  year  are  his  cattle  allowed 
to  run  upon  the  meadow-land.  Everj'- 
where  there  is  an  air  of  trim  neatness, 
which  gives  one  the  imj)ression  that 
matters  are  always  well  in  the  hands 
of  the  owner.  The  biiildings  are  also 
trim,  neat  and  comfortable.  They  may 
not  be  luxurious,  but  the.y  show  sig^s 
of  care.  They  are  painted  when  they 
ought  to  be.  The  house, has  its  lawn, 
with  shrubs  and  flowers  in  their  sea- 
son. The  barns  are  always  in  good  re- 
pair— no  flapping-  boards  or  slamming 
blinds  or  doors.  The  cattle  are  com- 
fortably housed  in  winter,  and  at  all 
times  of  the  year  the  stock  enjoy  lying- 
in  the  yard.    It  is  a'  homelike  picture. 


Then,  the  top-notch  farmer  never 
lacks  for  plenty  of  good  food  for  man 
and  beast.  He  never  sells  hay  from  the 
farm,  preferring  rather  to  feed  it  all 
out  on  the  x^lace.  His  granary  contains 
stuff  enough  to  carry  his  horses,  cows 
and  sheep  safely  through  the  lortgest 
winter.  If  he  miist  buy  anything  in 
the  line  of  feed  he  does  so  at  the  season 
when  it  may  be  had  at  the  best  advan- 
tage. He  is  hot  buying  bran  in  the 
winter-time  or  meal  in  the  spring.  He 
has  seen  to  it  that  his  bins  are  well 
supplied  in  August  or  September.  His 
cows  are  not  vainly  trying  to  find  shel- 
ter on  the  leeward  side  of  a  fence  when 
the  wind  is  blowing-  a  hurricane  and 
the  mercury  is  hunting  for  the  bottom 
of  the  thermometer.  They  are  all  snug 
in  the  barn,  chewing-  their  cuds  and 
thanking  their  owner  for  his  considera- 
tion, and  showing  their  thankfulness 
by  good  returns  at  milking-time. 

The  top-notch  farmer  has  his  work 
done  on  time.  If  any  chasing  is  to  be 
done,  he  does  the  chasing.  Pity  the 
farmer  whose  work  keeps  him  on  the 
run  from  year's  end  to  year's  end!  The 
top-notch  farmer  finishes  his  day's 
work  before  dark,  and  so  has  time  to 
sit  down  and  find  out  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  world  around  him  be- 
fore bed-time.  Sowing,  reai)ing,  every- 
thing- is  done  when  it  ought  to  be. 


The  top-notch  farmer  has  his  hand  on 
the  valve  which  controls  the  public 
affairs  of  his  town,  county,  state  and 
nation.  There  used  to  be  a  theory  that 
the  farmer  ought  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  jjolitics.  That  theory  has 
gone  with  the  thousand  and  one  other 
exploded  notions  which  once  pi-evailed 
as  to  the  farmer's  education.  The 
farmer  must  be  well  posted  in  all  that 
pertains  to  government,  local  and  gen- 
eral. He  must  know  who  his  public 
servants  are,  and  insist  that  they  shall 
be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  all 
their  deeds.  He  must  do  more.  He 
must  be  ready  to  step  right  into  the 
harness  of  public  service  himself  if 
need  be.  We  as  farmers  have  su-ffered 
immensely  because  of  this  lack  of  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  our  own  number. 
The  opinion  has  long  been  held  that 
the  farmer  is  not  fit  to  do  anything 
except  hold  the  plow  and.  milk  cows. 
Hail  to  the  daj'  when  this  infamous  doc- 
trine will  be  relegated  to  the  oblivion 
it  deserves.  No  class  of  men  has  better 
judgment,  keener  insight  into  things 
or  firmer  integrity  than  the  farmers. 
Wherever  they  have  forced  their  way  to 
the  front  they  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  faithful  and  efficient  ofiicials. 

The  top-notch  farmer  is  a  close  ob- 


server of  the  markets.  He  knows  when 
to  buy  and  when  to  sell.  He  is  readj'  to 
take  a  fair  living  price  for  what  he  has 
to  sell.  When  sheep  are  up  and  wool 
high  he  does  not  rush  wildly  to  sheep. 
He  may  slightly  increase  his  flock,  but 
for  the  most  part  he  keeps  on  the  even 
tenor  of  his  waj',  knowing  that  the 
tide  will  soon  turn  and  disaster  over- 
take the  man  who  has  loaded  himself 
to  the  ground  with  sheep. 

*  *  * 

Has  any  one  ever  reached  this  degree 
of  excellence?  Decidedly  yes.  In  almost 
every  community  a  few  such  men  may 
be  found.  They  are  not  saying  much 
about  it  themselves,  but  they  are  stead- 
ily "sawing  wood."  And  the  number  is 
constantly  increasing.  These  men  are 
an  ijnfailing  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
within  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance.- 
Let  one  top-notch  farmer  move  into  a 
neighborhood  and  proceed  to  put  his 
place  into  good  condition,  and  speedily 
others  will  begin  to  push  to  the  front. 
Blessings  on  the  good  all-round  farmer. 


How  is  the  standing-room  up  where 
the  top-notch  farmer  is?  At  a  premi- 
um? No;  absolutely  exhausted!  And 
that  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  no 
"standing"  room  in  this  world  for  the 
man  who  would  succeed,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  space  for  the  man  who  has  a 
disposition  to  hustle — plenty  of  room 
for  the  top-notch  farmer.  And  when 
they  come,  awaj'  goes  the  poor  farmer. 
And  away  he  ought  to  go.  To  the  front 

we  send  our  best  soldiers.    No  use  for 

• 

any  one  else.  The  times  call  for  better 
work  on  the  farm.  Not  more  toil  with 
weary  hand  and  lagging  feet,  but  with 
head  and  heart  and  soul.  Think!  think! 
think!,  O  farmer!  if  you  would  reach 
the  top.  If  you  do  not  j'ou  will  be 
forced  out  of  the  race,  for  the  man  who 
thinks  is  surely  the  man  who  will  win. 
Are  you  a  top-notch  farmer?  If  not, 
why  not?  E.  L.  Vincent. 

i. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Fkom  Iowa.— Page  county  is  one  of  the  best 
in  soutbwestei-u  Iowa.  Tlie  soil  and  water 
are  good,  and  there  are  timber  and  coal  for 
fuel,  but  the  winters  are  long,  and  stock 
must  be  fed  on  an  average  of  six  months  in 
the  year.  Land  is  worth  from  $40  to  $65  an 
acre;  some  small  tracts  close  to  town  more 
than  that.  Corn  yields  from  forty  to  eighty 
bushels  an  acre,  wheat'  fifteen  to  t-n"enty-flve, 
oats  forty  to  sixty,  and  tame  hay  one  and 
one  half  to  two  tons.  Land  rents  for  cash  at 
from  $2.50  to  $3. .50  an  acre.  R.  R.  M. 

Hepburn,  Iowa. 


Prom  Montana.— This  section  of  the 
Rockies  is  what  is  known  as  the  ceded  strip 
of  the  Blackfcct  Indian  Reservation,  which 
was  thrown  open  to  mineral  entries  in  April, 

1898.  The  best-known  district  on  this  ceded 
strip  is  the  "Swift  Current  Mining  District," 
which  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
mineral  producer.  This  section  of  the  Rock- 
ies is  unusually  rich  in  copper,  with  some 
gold  and  silver.  The'  character  of  copper-ore 
in  this  district  is  knowu  by  the  mineralogist 
as  "bornite."  Pure  bornite  runs  fifty-five  per 
cent  copper.  Tlie  leads  in  this  section  are 
very  large  and  well  defined.  Assays  as  high 
as  five  per  cent  in  copper  have  been  known 
to  have  been  made  from  surface  croppiugs, 
and  float  has  been  found  in  the  Iceberg-lake 
district  that  made  $20  in  gold  to  the  tou.  We 
had  our  camp  during  the  month  of  August, 

1899,  on  the  shores  of  Iceberg  lake,  which 
has  an  altitude  of  about  eight  thousand  feet. 
During  our  stay  there  this  lake  was  filled 
with  icebergs  as  large  as  a  good-sized  house. 
The  breeze  would  cause  these  large  pieces  of 
ice  to  float  around,  first  on  one  side  of  the 
lake  and  then  on  the  other;  each  day  the 
spectator  had  a  different  magnificent  view 
before  him.  One  of  the  most  wonderful 
sights  an  eye  could  witness  is  the  way  the 
Rocky-mountain  goats  climb  these  mountains. 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  tweivty  of  these 
goats  going  up  and  down  the  mountain  walls 
where  it  would  be  impossible  for  auy  human 
being  to  scale.  There  are  mountain-sheep 
here  in  small  herds,  but  as  the  country  is 
settling  up  they  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
Elk  are  here  in  the  great  pine  forests  that 
cover  the  foothills,  or  lower  mountains,  but  as 
the  country  is  being  prospected  and  settled 
they  also  are  disappearing.  Deer,  both  black- 
tail  and  white-tail,  are  quite  numerous,  and 
fur-bearing  animals,  such  as  beaver,  marten, 
etc.,  live  here.  Bears  are  very  common,  more 
common  than  most  folks  desire.  One  night 
last  summer  I  left  a  case  of  butter  and  a 
can  of  syrup  out  in  fr^nt  of  my  cabin.  The 
next  morning  when  I  went  to  get  a  fresh 
supply  of  butter  I  found  that  Master  Bruin 
had  made  me  a  visit  during  the  night  and 
had  relieved  me  of  both  butter  and  syrup. 
Durham  is  at  present  the  nearest  railroad- 
station,  and  is  a  distance  of  forty-flve  miles 


from  the  "Swift  Current  Mining  District."  If 
you  intend  to  prospect  this  summer  this  is 
the  best  place  for  you.  Why  go  to  Cape 
Nome  when  such  opportunities  can  be  had 
right  here  at  home?  C.  E.  M. 

Browning,  Mont. 


From  Virginia.— Rockingham  county,  one 
of  the  largest,  wealthiest,  most  healthful  and 
beautiful  counties  of  the  Old  DonHpion,  is 
situated  in  the  far-famed  Shenandoah  valley, 
walled  iu  on  its  northern  side  by  the  Appala- 
chian and  on  the  east  by  the  Massanutten 
mountains,  whose  towering  peaks,  kissed  by 
the  sun  for  countless  ages,  stand  as  gigantic 
sentinels  guarding  the  peaceful  army  of  toil- 
ers that  till  the  fertile  valley.  It  indeed 
well  deserves  the  name  of  the  "garden  of 
Virginia."  Strictly  a  farming  county,  its 
hills  and  vales  are  dotted  with  cozy  farm  cot- 
tages, with  here  and  there  a  larger  and  more 
pretentious  residence  of  some  wealthy  laud- 
owner.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye  and 
hay  are  the  principal  crops  grown  here,  and 
owing  to  our  close  proximity  to  the  larger 
Eastern  cities  the  products  always  bring  fair 
prices.  Stock-raising  is  also  »n  important 
industry,  thousands  of  cattle  finding  their 
way  annually  from  our  quiet  fields  to  the 
busy  marts  of  Baltimore,  New  York  and 
Liverpool,  England.  Fruit-growing  is  assum- 
ing constantly  increasing  proportions  in 
Rockingham  county,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  state.  Within  the  past  half-dozen  years 
tens  of  thousands  of  apple,  peach  and  many 
other  varieties  of  fruit-trees  have  been  set  out. 
All  fruits  do  well  here  with  the  exception  of 
peaches,  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  can 
be  done  for  them,  will  not  reach  that  state 
of  perfection  'noticeable  iu  other  sections  of 
the  state.  Land  is  high,  ranging  iu  price 
from  $30  to  $100  an  acre;  that  close  by  the 
railroads  and  the  larger  streams  often  exceed- 
ing the  latter  amount.  Harrisonburg,  the 
county-seat,  is  a  thriving  little  city  of  4,000 
souls.  Beautifully  situated,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  towns  in  the  state.  It  has 
many  industries,  that  give  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  hands.  It  possesses  many 
metropolitan  features,  such  as  electric- 
lights,  sewerage  system,  a  water-works 
second  to  none  in  the  state,  many  handsome 
public  buildings,  including  two  massive  court- 
houses—county and  United  States.  Three 
railroads  enter  the  town,  giving  to  the  sur- 
rounding farmers  rapid  and  cheap  transpor- 
tation for  themselves  and  crops.  Another 
feature  of  our  progressiveness,  and  one  that 
has  robbed  farm-life  of  much  of  its  monotony, 
is  the  telephone,  the  wires  of  which  stretch 
in  every  direction,  forming  such  a  network  of 
steel  that  is  perhaps  not  equaled  in  auy 
other  rural  county  in  the  United  States. 
Every  business  man,  however  small  his  es- 
tablishment, has  his  "phone.  It  is  the  sante 
with  the  farmer;  to  be  in  the  "push"  he 
must  have  a  'phone,  and  as  it  seems  to  be 
the  desire  of  every  'one  to  be  in  the  "push," 
the  consequences  are  nearly  every  one  has  a 
'phone.  At  night,  when  the  labors  of  the  day 
are  over,  they  go  to  their  "phones,  call  up 
their  neighbors,  and  talk  over  the  day's  hap- 
penings. They  thus  keep  in  touch  with  the 
news  of  the  day,  transact  business,  call  the 
doctor  when  his  services  are  required,  in- 
quire at  the  post-oflice  about  the  mail,  etc., 
thus  saving  themselves  many  a  weary  ride, 
as  well  as  affording  them  many  hours  of 
pure  enjoyment.  Within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  quite  a  number  of  our  farmers 
have  taken  Greeley's  advice  and  have  gone 
West,  most  of  them  going  to  North  Dakota, 
having  been  taken  in  by  the  golden  tales 
told  by  immigration  agents  of  that  Eldorado 
of  the  Northwest.  Many  believed  them,  dis- 
posed of  their  comfortable  homes  here,  went 
West  and  took  up  government  laud,  only  to 
come  trooping  back  to  "Old  Virginia,"  some 
crippled  for  life  by  the  cold,  and  all  "cuss- 
ing" the  West  iu  general,  and  North  Dakota 
and  the  immigration  agents  in  particular. 
Rockingham  is  possessed  of  educational  ad- 
vantages unsurpassed.  Public  and  graded 
schools  are  thickly  scattered  all  over  the 
county,  while  Bridgewater  college  at  Bridge- 
water,  the  Shenandoah  Institute  at  Dayton, 
and  the  West  Central  Academy  at  Mt.  Clin- 
ton, enjoy  a  patronage  not  bounded  by  the 
state  lines.  The  county  supports  one  daily 
and  five  weekly  newspapers,  while  at  Dayton 
Is  published  the  "Musical  Million,"  a  monthly 
magazine,  known  and  read  throughout  the 
South,  wherever  music  is  appreciated.  Our 
people  are  very  quiet  and  religious.  All  the 
different  denominations  of  Christianity  are 
here  represented,  each  owning  its  place  of 
worship.  Within  the  borders  of  this  county 
numerous  mineral  springs  abound,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  the  Massanutten,  Raw- 
ley  and  Sparkling.  The  former  bears  a 
reputation  for  health-giving  qualities  not 
surpassed  b.v  many  waters  in  America.  Ne- 
gotiations are  now  in  progress  between  the 
owners  of  this  spring  and  agents  of  the 
United  States  government  whereby  the  latter 
seek  to  purchase  the  spi-ings  and  several 
hundred  acres  of  the  surrounding  land. 
Should  the  government  be  successful  in  pro- 
curing this  valuable  property.  Uncle  Sam  win 
build  a  sanatorium  for  broken-down  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  surrounding  farmers  are 
watching  the  negotiations  with  interest,  for 
should  the  government  carry  out  the  plans 
above  mentioned,  they  see  an  excellent  mar- 
ket for  their  surplus  products.  F.  A.  B. 

Cowan's  Depot,  Va. 
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SMALLEY 

Cutter 


SUCCESS  18  assnred  if  yon  use 
New  Smaliey  Cattera  with  semi 
circlecarriers  forcntting and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  self  leed,  also 
Cam  iihrtdding  and  Corn  Husking 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  "  up-to- 
date."  machine.  1900  booklets 
mailed  free.  "  Yankee  Silo 
Isense  and  'Farming  on  Buninesa 
Principles."  Ask  for  special  in. 
troduction  prices  on  »»mal- 
Icy  and  "Battle  Creek" 
WOOD  Saws,  Grinding  Mills, 
i-AK  COBN  Crusheks:  also 
fa  WEEP  Tread  and  Steam 
FOWERS,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise- 
ment. 


makes 
the 
Silo 
pay 


Six 
Sizes : 

Nos,  12,  14, 
16,  18.  20. 
and  26. 


BICYCLES 


FOR  EVERYBODY. 
NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Shipped  direct  to  anyone  and  guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  Save  agents  large  profits  and  get  a 
<Ti|y|85^|»  ak"'l>^^' at  rock  bottom  wholesale 

JDIt-       a  J^price.  Our  Arllneton  Model  K  is 

the    greatest  bargain 
ever  offered:  in  lots  of 
\one  or  more  at  {14.85 

I  J3S  "Arlington"  $16.50 
$40  $18.50 
$50  "Oakwood"  $21.50 

Good  irhrrlpi  $12.50,$II.OO  &  $10.00  Slrippert  tVhCFls  flf) 
the  Arlington  &  Oakwood  are  strictly  tligh  gradeV'  (UU 
and  the  best  that  can  be  made.  Thoroughly  tested  and 
fully  guaranteed.  Over  lOO.OOO  riders  can  testify  to  their 
superior  quality,  style,  construction  and  workmanship. 
Illustrated  catalog  tree.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
168  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7,  Chicago,  Ills. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE! 


By  sellinc;  B.iker's  Teas,  etc.  J.0  Money  required:  just 
take  orders  among  friends  ami  earn  a  splendid  bicycle  for 
a  Lady  or  Gentlemen  or  Hoy  or  Girl  Hundreds  of  pre- 
miums in  "Watches,  Furniture.  Crockery,  Cameras,  Mack- 
intoshes, etc.  Express  prepaid.  Write  to-day, 

W.  G.  BAKER  (Dept.  87),  Springfield,  Mass. 


t  J 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

J5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  IND.,  U.  8.  A. 

A  HAY  CROP. 

and  its  value  depends  upoQ  how 
it  is  Djarket«d.  Bulea  Iluy 
finds  a  ready  market  aDywhere. 


EU 


99 


VIE  SHIP 


$11.75 
$18.50 

$22.50 


mm 

IPdeposit: 


Bating  Presses) 

makd  the  most  eveo,  com-'  g-Vi<I'       xi  a 

pact  baits.  Save  freightin  loading  tall  c# 
cars.  Easiest  and  eafeet  to  feed.  Mm  rower. 

Feed  hole  53i30  iDchea.  They  are  built  to  last.  Require  the  min- 
imum of  power.    Write  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  f 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1116  Hampshire  St,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

Duyiia  Bicycle  Com- 

^  plctcUiiguar-inteed. 
DuyN  an  Up-to-Uate 
Model.  Fully  guar'd. 
Duys  a  Full  Ruc^Vifp 

,  Model.  Shop-%vom 

Bicycles  f  roritl  10  up-  2d  Hand  Wheels 
from  ?o.))0  up.  We  want  AgenU  Every- 
Iwhere,  64  page  catalogues  of  bicycle 
jparts  and  repairs  FREE.Writetor  cat- 
hilogiie  and  see  how  you  con  gel  a 
BICVCXE  FREE  by  helping  us 
Lidvertise.         Address.  Dept.  A-3, 

VICTOR  Manufacturing  co. 

IGl-lOT  PLVilOUm  PL. ,  CUICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Best  Farm  in  Kansas 

Whether  you  want  a  farm  for  profit  or  a  farm  for  leisure 
and  pleasure,  the  Colony  Farms  are  the  best  in  Kansas, 
best  any  where— rich  soil  for  crops,  luxui'iant  natural  grass 
for  cattle-raising,  fine  woodland,  pure  water,  deliglitful 
cUinate,  in  the  heart  of  Valine's  great  shooting  and  fishing 
preserves.  Free  book,  tells  all  about  them,  sent  on  request. 
J.  B.  LE\VI9»  SOS  Cuneress  Street,  Boston,  Ma88. 

SAVE  THE  MONEY 

lyou  are  spending  on  repairs  and  buj  new  irbe^Is. 
Dit  if*  chpnpcr  and  in  every  wav  Wller.    We  s«il 

74  Bujsy  Wheels,  7=8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
i  Carriage  W  lieels,  1  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

Other  wheels  for  other  purpases  e(|uall}'  In w  priced 
—  WeasnrinirdirectioDsfree.WriteforpricelistNtf.ai. 

WILMIAGTON  WUEEL  CO.,  Wllmlneton,  l>el. 

We  are  the  largfest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 


Brass  Band 

Instruments,  Urams,  Uniforms, 
•fc  Supplies.  Write  forcataloe.  ^ 
illustr.itions.  FREE;  it  gives  in- 
formation for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON&HEAUY, 
95  Adams  St..  OUIOAGU. 


Don't  Throw  Away  Your  Old  Tire 

I  liave  a  Tire  Compound  especially  adapted  for  slow 
leaks  and  porous  tires.  Tires  guaranteed  to  last  another 
season  by  using  Haerr's  Tire  Compound.  Conta.ins  no 
gummy  or  ofifen.sive  ingreilient  so  common  to  all  tire 
cements.   Trial  package,  t^nough  for  one  tire,  16c. ;  two 

packages  25c.,  post-paid.   PHIUP  IIAEKK,  Sprui^Oeld,  Ohio. 

TT  — jT  1  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  hi-inp  vou  my 
r^arnivrS   circular.   JOUH  J.  G'BEIKER,  Ogden,  t'tah. 
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THB  F'ARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


GRASS  THE  CHEAPEST  FOOD 

A VALUABLE  experiment  can  be 
made  by  anybody  who  will  take 
time  to  do  so,  ^y  only  confining- 
a  Hook  for  a  \veek  or  two  on  a 
small  grass-plot.  Jn  a  short  time 
every  blade  of  grass  will  be  gone  and 
the  plot  will  appear  as  if  burned  over 
by  lire.  The  birds  wUl  then  be  con- 
stantly forcing-  their  hUds  through  the 
wire  to  secure  that  on  the  outside 
which  they  can  reach.  This  demon- 
strates that  the  bird's  not  only  relish 
grass,  but  that  they  will  eat  larg-e' 
quantities  of  it  even  when  confined  and 
heavily  fed  on  other  foods.  At  the 
same  time,  though  eager  to  secure 
grass,  there  may  be  an  abundance  of 
grain  in  the  sjKice  within  which  they 
are  confined,  and  they  will  not  be  con- 
tent as  long  as  the  grass  is  within 
sight  of  their  yard.  The  fowls  con- 
sume grass  wheji  on  the  range,  as  well 
as  gravel,  seeds,  insects  and  waste  ma- 
terial, having  the  power  of  selection  of 
the  kinds  preferred,  and  they  come  up 
at  night  with  their  crops  full.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  as  the  hens  on  the  range 
are  usually  busily  at  work  all  day  they 
fill  their  crops  several  times,  or  rather 
they  digest  enough  food  Suring  the  day 
to  equal  that  contained  if  the  crops 
were  filled  several  times.  This  fact 
should  impress  upon  farmers  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  the  giving  of 
grain  or  any  carbonaceous  food  to 
fowls  that  are  on  the  range,  as  such 
foods  may  make  them  too  fat.  It  is 
not  economical  to  feed  fowls  in  sum- 
mer if  there  is  an  abundance  of  food 
that  thej-  can  otherw  ise  secure;  but 
there  are  good  ranges,  iind  also  ranges 
!hat  contain  nothing, 'lience  those  who 
keep  poultry  must  observe  the  condi- 
tions and  regulate  the  feeding  of  the 
flocks  accordingly.  The  object  should 
be  to  produce  eggs  at  the  least  cost 
for  food  and  labor,  and  to  utilize  the 
natural  conditions  for  securing  a  profit 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Grass 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  that  can 
be  used  for  all  kinds  of  fowls. 


] 


SUNFLOWER-SEEDS 

Poultry-raisers_,and  all  keeping  fowls 
ould  grow  the  Eussian  sunflower,  as 
it  is  easy  to  cultivate  and  yields  large 
quantities  of  seed,  most  excellent  food 
for  fowls,  being- ,  egg-producing  and  a 
good  change  for  'poultry  in  the  winter- 
time. It  can  be  grown  at  about  the 
same  eo.st  as  corn.  Plant  the  seed  at 
corn-planting  time',  in  rows  three  or 
four  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  one  and 
one  half  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  plaeing 
two  or  more  seeds  in  a  hill;  or  check  the 
rows  and  cultivate  the  same  as  corn. 
If  a  patch  is  planted  near  the  hen-house 
it  will  afford  shade  during  the  sumiher, 
and  the  seed-heads  can  be  taken  down 
and  the  fowls  will,  eat  the  seed  out,  or 
the  seed  may  be  shelled  when  dry  and 
kept  for  winter  use.  To  shell  the  seed, 
make  a  club  about  fifteen  inches  Jong, 
take  the  seed-head  by  the  stem,  and 
with  the  club  strike  several  sharp  blows 
on  the  seed  side  of  the  head  and  the 
seeds  will  fall  out.  Five  quarts  will 
plant  an  acre,  and  will  yield  twenty  or 
more  bushels. 

HOW  MUCH  FEED  A  DAY 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact 
amount  of  fpod  required  for  fowls. 
Some  estimate  five  pecks  of  grain 
(forty  quarts)  for  a  hen  one  year.  This 
is  about  four  fifths  of  a  quart  a  week, 
or  a  little  less  tlfan  a  gill  a  day.  As 
one  hundred  hens  will  eat '  about  six 
hundred  gills  a  week,  it  is  equivalent  to 
seventy-five  quarl^,  or  about  ten  and 
one  half  quarts  daily.  The  estimate  is 
believed  to  be  too  high,  as  such  feed- 
ing will  make  them  fat.  But  the  esti- 
mate includes  that  which  may  also  be 
picked  up.  Ducks  require  more  bulky 
food.  A  mess  rof  cooked  turnips  or 
potatoes  thickened  with  ground  grain 
is  better.    They  eat  much  more  than 


hens,  but  give  (juicker  returns,  as  they 
grow  faster.  A  turkey  cannot  be  kept 
in  confinement,  and  hence  no  estinuite 
can  be  given  of  what  it  may  pick  up. 
Give  all  fowls  as  much  as  they  will  eat 
at  night,  but  feed  hens  sparingly  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  estimate  made  here 
is  for  grain  only.  Other  foods  than 
grain  may  be  allowed  if  necessary. 
Laying  hens  require  more  food  than 
non-laj-ers. 

CHEAP  LATH  FENCE 

A  cheap  t^nce  should  combine  height 
and  strength.  If  the  large  breeds  are 
used,  lath  fence  four  or  five  feet  high 
answers  well,  but  as  the  small  breeds 
are  good  flyers,  that  active  quality 
should  not  be  overlooked;  hence, change 
the  fence  a'  little  to  suit  the  breed,  by 
using  a  few  more  laths.  To  give  such 
a  fence  strength,  and  also  have  it  at 
least  five  fegt  high,  without  the  use  of 
boards,  which  are  expensive,  place 
posts  in  the  ground  eight  feet  apart; 
fasten  a  strip  to  each  post  eight  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  another  strip  to 
the  posts  one  foot  above  the  first.  Cut 
both  in  half,  and  nail  the  half  pieces 
(which  will  be  two  feet  in  length)  to 
the  two  strips,  first  driving  the  lower 
ends  into  the  ground  two  or  three 
inches.  Next  fasten  on  a  strip  to  the 
posts  three  feet  above  the  second  one, 
and  nail  on  whole  lath,  and  the  fence 
will  be  stronger  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top,  thus  preventing  dogs  froju 
breaking  in;  and  the  lower  laths,  being- 
driven  into  the  ground  a  little,  prevent 
the  fowls  from  getting  under.  The 
fence  will,  of  coiirse,  be  a  little  less 
than  a  lath  and  a  half  high,  or  about 
six  feet. 

4. 

KILLING  POULTRY 

It  is  admitted  that  poultry  when 
bled  to  death  is  whiter  in  flesh  than 
when  prepared  in  any  other  manner. 
Then  the  question  is  how  to  cause 
them  to  bleed  to  death  and  not  dis- 
figure them  in  any  way.  This  can  be 
easily  done  by  opening  the  beak  of  the 
fowl,  then  .with  a  sharp-pointed  knife 
make  an  incision  at  the  back  of  the 
roof,  which  will  divide  the  vertebra  and 
cause  immediate  death,  after  which 
hang  up  the,  fowl  by  the  legs  until  the 
bleeding  ceases.  Next  rinse  the  beak 
out  with  vinegar  and  water.  Fowls 
killed  in  this  way  keep  longer  and  do 
not  present  the  unsightly  external 
marks  as  th>ose  killed  by  the  ordinary 
system  of  breaking  the  neck.  When 
the  entrails  are  drawn  immediately 
after  death,  and  the  fowl  dressed,  stuff 
it  to  keep  its  shape;  it  will  keep  fresh 
much  longer.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to 
cram  poultry  just  before  killing  to 
make  them  appear  heavy,  as  the  undi- 
gested food  soon  begins  to  ferment, 
and  putrefaction  sets  in,  as  is  noticed 
by  the  quantity  of  greenish-looking 
fowls  that  are  displayed  in  our  markets. 

WHEN  TO  USE  SULPHUR 

Sulphur  exists  in  nearly  all  the  ma- 
terials fed  to  fowls,  and  like  lime  it 
can  always  be  provided  in  the  food  and 
in  better  colidition  than  when  given  as 
pure  sulphur,  as  that  in  the  grain  is 
usually  chemically  combined  with  some 
other  substance.  For  instance,  sul- 
phur exists  in  plaster,  in  coppei-as, 
magnesia,  in  some  forms  of  soda  and 
other  substances  that  are  classed  as 
sulphates  or  sulphides,  and  these  com- 
pounds are  also  ingredients  in  nearly 
all  foods.  But  sulphur  may  be  given  in 
the  pure  stale,  however,  only  it  must 
be  done  cautiously  and  not  allowed  to 
the  fowls  frequently.  It  purifies  the 
blood,  arrests  disease,  eradicates  lice 
and  sometimes  invigorates  the  system. 
A  teaspoo7ifnl  of  sulphur  once  a  week 
in  the  soft  food  for  twenty  hens  is 
enough,  and  it  should  never  be  given  in 
damp  weathel^,as  it  will  cause  i-heuma- 
tism.  It  should  not  be  fed  to  chicks  in 
any  form 'until  they  are  at  least  three 


months  old.  Wlien  a7i  egi;-  hcconics 
rotten  the  disag-reeable  odor  is  <liir  to 
sulphurated  hydrogen  gas.  The  food 
should  contain  all  the  sulphur  neces- 
sary, but  when  the  hens  are  producing 
egg-s  readily  it  is  possible  that  11iei-e 
may  be  sufficiency  of  sulphur,  which 
depends,  however,  u])on  the  kind  of 
food  provided.  So  far  as  the  lacking- 
of  sulphur  in  the  eggs  being  the  cause 
of  eggs  not  hatching,  there  is  no  way  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  as  it  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  sulphur  taken  in  food. 

FEEDING  SQUABS 

When  the  soft  food  begins  to  Icnvc 
the  parent  pigeons  a  slight  change  may 
be  made  in  their  diet  by  giving-  the  or- 
dinary hard  food,  such  as  broken  beans 
or  peas,  in  small  quantities  and  adding 
a  proportion  of  barley,  wheat  and 
cracked  corn.  At  evening-time  a  lit  lie 
broken  rice  may  be  given.  This  treat- 
ment answers  a  twofold  ]>urpose,  en- 
abling both  -the  pai-ents  to  feed  the 
young  with  apparent  ease,  disgorging 
their  food  into  the  mouths  of  the 
squabs,  and  also  facilitating  the  swal- 
lowiTig-  capabilities  of  the  latter. 
Should  any  squab  be  fomid  more  or  less 
empty  in  crop  after  the  evening  meal 
has  been  given,  it  is  advisable  to  resort 
to  "hai-d  feeding."  For  this  purpose 
have  ready  soaked  some  grain,  such  as 
small  peas,  barley  and  a  little  cracked 
corn.  Place  this  mixture  in  the  mouth, 
and  cause  the  squab,  by  inserting-  its 
open  beak  into  the  mouth,  to  feed  itself 
therefrom. 

i. 

WARM-WEATHER  SHIPMENTS 

When  live  fowls  are  sent  to  market 
during  very  warm  weather  the  rule  is 
to  save  the  expense  by  crowding  as 
many  as  possible  in  one  coop.  Water 
is  placed  where  only  a  few  can  reach  it, 
while  the  food  becomes  mixed  with 
filth.  When  a  coop  of  live  fowls  is 
placed  in  a  car  every  fowl  sits  perfectl3' 
still  while  the  car  is  in  motion,  making 
no  attempt  to  eat  or  drink;  but  if 
plenty  of  drmking-cups  are  provided, 
and  the  birds  have  room  enough  in  the 
coop  to  move,  the  attendants  will  give 
them  water  whenever  the  car  'stops. 
There  is  always  a  loss  in  weig'ht  of 
live  fowls  sent  to  market,  but  with 
proper  precautions  and  a  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  fowls  much  of 
this  loss  at  points  of  destination  will 
be  avoided. 

X 

LATE  CHICKS 

Tihe  best  time  to  hatch  pullets  that 
are  to  lay  early  depends  upon  the 
breed,  yet  Plymouth  Rocks  or  other 
large  breeds  may  be  hatched  as  late  as 
June,  and  the  small  breeds  in  July  if 
they  are  not  intended  for  winter  lay- 
ing. All  breeds  (hens  or  chicks)  may 
run  together  as  long  as  eggs  are  de- 
sired for  hatching,  and  no  harm  or 
mixing  of  breeds  will  result,  provided 
the  diffei'ent  breeds  are  separated,  a 
month  before  the  eggs  are  used  for 
hatching,  and  if  there  is  a  surplus  they 
can  be  used  on  the  table,  esiDecially  the 
late  chicks,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number 
and  prevent  crowding. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Soft  Sliells.— E.  P.  R.,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
writes:  "My  hens  lay  soft-slaell  eggs.  I  have 
tried  feeding  lime,  oyster-shells,  etc.,  but  the 
remedies  seem  useless." 

Reply:— It  is  due  to  overfeeding.  The  best 
preventive  for  fowls  that  are  very  fat  is  to 
give  no  grass,  but  force  them  to  seek  their 
food  on  the  range. 

Mites — E.  G.  C,  Orosi,  Cal.,  writes: 
"Please  give  me  a  remedy  for  chicken-lice 
and  small  black  lice." 

Refly:— The  best  mode  of  ridding  the 
house  of  lice  is  to  spray  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion once  a  week.  The  advertised  lice-killers 
are  also  excellent.  Do  not  cease  with  one 
trial,  but  keep  at  it  through  the  summer. 

Capons — L.  B.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  writes: 
"Some  time  ago  you  mentioned  a  cross  for 
producing  choice  capons;  please  give  again." 

Rbi'Ia  ;— The  following  crosses  are  regarded 
as  excellent,  the  male  being  mentioned  first: 
Dorking-Brahma,  Indian  Game-Brahma,  Dork- 
ing-Indian Game,  Dorking-Cochin,  Indian 
Game-Plymouth  Rock. 

Early  Layius.— .T.  M.  B.,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  writes:  "What  is  the  earliest  period  in 
life  that  a  pullet  has  been  known  to  lay?" 

Reply:— Some  Leghorn  and  Hamburg  pul- 
lets have  been  reported  as  laying  when  but 
fourteen  weeks  old,  and  others  at  sixteen 
weeks.  They  frequently  begin,  however, 
when  twenty  weeks  old. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at, whole- 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  he  refunded.    UOhU  under 
POSITIVK    (ill.VHANTKH  to  wash 

as  clean  as  c;ia  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
and  neckbanils  of  the  most  noi 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.     Economizes  soaf), 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory   Kiven.     Bie  money 
made.  For  terms  and  i^rices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland,  Michi 
~  THE  WHEEL  OF  flMT 

tor  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

AV'e  make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties, 1 0  FIT  AN  Y  AXLE.  Any 
heit?ht.  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stamper  spoke.  Can  FIT  YOUK 
WAOON  perfectly  without  chaofie. 

NO  BREAKINC  DOWN. 

■No  dryias  out.    No  resetting  tires.  Cheap 
because  they  endure.    Send  for  cata- 
lo2ue  and  prices.   Free  upon  reqaest. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  96       QuIncVf  Ills- 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 

Are  Leaders  in  the  Trade 

because  they  work  easy,  tlu'ow-a  steady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze,  but 

PLEASE  ALL  WHO  USE  THEM 

They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.  The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump  goodness.   Write  for  circulars. 

M  AST,  FOOS  JL  CO.,  34  River  St.,  Sprlnffflcld,  Ohio 

Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  water  by  water  power.  No 
attention— Never  Stops.    Put  in 
place  of 

HAMS,  WINDMILLS, 

GAS  AND 
HOT  AIR  ENGINES. 
Catalogue  tree. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  "Write  for  Catalogue. 
The  Peiin   Metal  Ceiling  and  Kooiine  Co.,  Ltd., 
23d  &  Hamilton  Sts.  .Pbila.  ,Fa. ,  or  24  Uarcoort  St. ,  Bostoa,lIasS> 

Perfect  Buffer 

—the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
g  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
3  and  flavors  ;Of  animal,  feed  oi 
2  stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

will  do  it  Quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Made  in  vari- 
oussizes  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue'^of Fano 

anddairy  supplies,  t.  R.  Lcwls,  Mff.,  Box  19.  Cortland.  N.Y. 

WHERE  GOES  YOUR  MONEY 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  FENCE  ? 

I    Lots  of  it  goes  into  tke  dealer's 
jpocket.  Whynotsavethatamount? 
IHow!    Buy  your  fencing  from  ixa. 
We  Rell  the 

'^^ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  to  the  farmer  at  wholesale.  The  dealer  can't  buy 
itany  cheaper  than  you  can.    It  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  highest 
priced  fences  on  the  market.    Completely  interwoven— no  loose 
ends  to  unravel.    Circulars  and  discounts  free, 
&I>TANC£  F£1N0£  CO.,    116  Old  St.t  Pcorlas  BL 


OEM  '^Baler 


Warranted  the  t^KWl^  lightest,  stroog- 
esTcheapestA  fastest  Full  xU^~*^CircleBalerinthe 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  baleluto  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.   "Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL, 


THE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 
our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Ittakes  all  the  cream  out  of  milt,  expels  all  foul  odors 
and  impurities  in  two  hour' s  time.  Better  than  any 
creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  half  as  mu*'h.  For  1 
cow  up  to  40.  Can't  get  out  of  order.  No  experience 
necessary.  Prices,  $5,  to  $11.  Free  catalogue  and  testi- 
monials. Kellable  Agents  Wanted. 
Aquatic  Cream  Sep'tur  to.,  IZ5  Factory  Sq.,Watertown,  N.Y, 

Soon  Saves  Its  Cost. 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  the 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  "with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  lioes,  owltlvatet* — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoagent 
!n  your  town  send  $1.3i>  for  snmple  delivered  and  tcims  to  agents. 

Ulrich  Mfg.Co.,43RiverSt.,Rock  Falls, II I. 


STROMOEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Frices.    Fully  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18.        Winchester,  Indiana,  II.  S.  A. 


FENCE! 


ON'TSETHENSS;saT 

The  Nat'l  lien  Titcubntor  bt-ats  old  plan  'A1 
tol.  i'it(  If  in  in-icc,  but  big  money-maker.  A:tts.' 

wanted.  Send  for  cut.  telliTig  how  tO  get  one  fn-e.^ 
Natural  -Hen  Ineiihator  Co.,  II  'i^.  Coluiiibue,  Neb.^ 

A.  Edwarda  writos,  "  Would  not  tiilce  JlOO  for  N.  H.  I.  Plan.' 


|$2.75  buys  a  ^ilh%%'i^  Baby  Carriage 

ljuya  a  Boauty  completo  with  rubber  tirt  vhcela  and  para- 
....^^Jeo).  VuU  line  of  SU'epin,;  Coaches  and  Gii-Car(3    48  page  Cata- 

i^^^ffl;'"^"* ■*"'""^''P'- 11  VICTOR  MANFG.  CO. 
y^Sedllel  tol63  rifmoutiil'lace,    CUICAUU,  1LUN0I8. 

DRATH  ii\  T  irC  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCAl  U  lU  LiltC  0.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Appoatuig,  K.I. 
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VETERINARY 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMEBS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Fakm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  througli  these  columns  free  of 
ebargp.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  X>k.  H. 
J.  Dktmehs,  1315  Nell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  mu.st  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  iiul)llcatiou,  but  ti>r  other 
good  reasons.   Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


A  Dry  Teat  or  Quarter.— L.  H.,  Cana- 
di.m,  Tex.  If  ono  teat  or  quarter  of  the 
udder  of  your  cow  is  dry  and  sluuukeu  the 
best  you  cau  do  is  to  leave  it  alone  and 
to  attend  to  the  milkiug  of  the  other  three 
yet  healthy. 

A  Lame  Horse.— J.  H.,  Miller.  S.  D.  Your 
description,  i-eally '  no  dcscriptlou  at  all.  is 
so  indefinite  that  from  it  it  cannot  be  made 
out  whether  the  swelling  just  above  your 
horse's  hoof  is  ring-bone  or  quittor.  Have 
your  horse  examined  by  a  competent  person. 

Prol»abIy  a  Case  ot  TMl>erenlosis — G. 
A.  C.  raikerville.  Kan.  According  to  the 
symptoms  as  you  describe  them,  it  is  most 
likely  that  your  Jersey  cow  i.s  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  aud  is  already  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage  of  that  fatal  disease.  Ha,ve  her 
examined  by  a  veterinariau. 

Possibly  a  Case  of  Tuberculosis — A. 
E.  H.,  New  Salisbury.  Ind.  AVhat  you  de- 
scribe may  possibly  be  a  case  of  tuberculosis. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is.  but  I  say  this:  there 
is  just  enough  suspicion  to  make  it  advisable 
to  subject  the  cow  to  the  tuberculin  test,  and 
thus  to  secure  the  diagnosis  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

(target  M.    E.    R..   A'alley   Falls,  Kan. 

tV'hat  you  describe  are  periodical  attacks  of 
garget.  Jlilk  oftener  and  you  will  have  no 
more  trouble.  This  will  be  the  more  neces- 
sary since  your  cow.  as  you  say,  gives  a 
large  quantity  of  milk.  Keep  up  the  more 
frequent  milking  regularly  as  long  as  your 
cow  is  in  full  milk. 

Flaxseed-™ eal.—C.  L.,  Molinc,  111.  It  is 
not  known  to  me  that  fiaxseed-meal  or  lin- 
seed-incal,  powdered  flaxseed  or  flaxseed-oil 
cake,  provided  the  same  are  neither  spoiled 
nor  moldy,  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  bar- 
renness in  cows  or  heifers,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  cottonseed-oil  cake  if  fed  to  cows  with 
calf  will  cause  abortion. 

Perbaps  Asllima.- W.  .J.  L.,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  The  whole  description  you  give  of  the 
disease  of  your  dog  is  contained  in  the  words, 
"My  dog  having  such  a  hacking  cough." 
Coughing  'is  a  symptom  common  to  a  large 
majority  of  respiratory  disnrd(n-s,  consequent- 
ly one  upon  which  alone  no  di;i,L:nnsis  can  be 
based.  Perhaps  .vour  dog  is  old  aud  fat,  eats 
well  and  has  no  exercise,  and  in  consequence 
is  short-winded  and  asthmatic. 

Deatb  of  Two  Cows — M.  H..  Notting- 
ham, Ohio.  Your  first  cow.  which  went  three 
weeks  over  time,  had  the  dead  calf,  and  from 
which  the  calf  had  to  be  taken  away,  un- 
doubtedly died  of  metritis  (inflammation  of 
the  uterus).  The  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
second  cow. does  not  proceed  from  your  state- 
ment—that she  died  four  hours  after  calving— 
the  only  one  you  make  in  regard  to  her.  If 
you  had  given  any  syntptoius  and  correctly 
described  them  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  make  a  diagnosis. 

Hail  Di«teii»i»er.— K.  O.  M..  Conoqueness- 
ing.  Pa.  If  your  colt,  nineteen  months  old,  had 
distemper  two  months  ago,  and  has  not  yet 
recovered,  the  course  of  the  disease  must  be 
and  must  ^avc  been  an  irregular  one,  aud 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  morbid 
changes  may  have  been  produced  in  two  or 
three  months,  so  that  it  would  be  a  very  pre- 
carious thing  to  prescribe  for  such  a  case. 
Therefore,  the  best  I  can  do  is  to  advise  you 
to  have  your  colt  examined  and  treated  by  a 
good  veterinarian,  especially  as  there  is  no 
lack  of  good  veterinarians  in  your  state. 

A  Sore  and  a  UlacU  "Spot."— J.  R.  F.. 
Huntington,  Vt.  If  your  horse,  twelve  years 
old,  is  a  gray  it  is  highl.v  probable  that  the 
sore  over  the  sacrum,  which  you  are  unable 
to  bring  to  healing,  and  the  black  and  oval 
raised  "spot"  on  the  shoulder  are  semi-malig- 
nant tumors,  known  as  melanosarcomata.  If 
such  is  the  case,  the  treatment  cousLsts  in 
leaving  them  severely  alone  and  in  not  ir- 
ritating them  III  aii.v  manner  whatever.  If 
this  treatment  is  adhered  to  such  tumors  may 
remain  unchanged,  or  nearl.v  unchanged,  for 
years,  but  if  interfered  with  or  irritated 
they  are  bound  to  become  malignant  and  to 
resent  any  interference  with  a  vigorous 
growth.  If  extirpated,  even  if  it  is  done  in 
a  thorough  manner,  usually  others  will  make 
their  appearance  very  soon  in  other  places; 
and  if  it  i<  not  done  in  a  thorough  manner 
the  tumor  will  show  a  vigorous  growth  and 
in  a  short  time  be  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  before.  If  the  "sore  spot"  over  the  sacrum 
is  not  a  melanosarcoma,  and  a  spinous  pro- 
cess of  one  of  the  sacral  vertebrae  is  not 
involved,  you  will  soon  effect  a  healing  if  you 
apply  twice  a  day  a  little  iodoform,  or  once  a 
day  a  little  calomel.  If,  however,  there  is  a 
carious  spinous  process,  the  carious  part  must 
either  be  removed  b.v  a  surgical  operation  or 
be  brought  to  exfoliation  before  any  healing 
can  be  effected. 


Concerning  Actinomycosis. — J.  H.  B., 

Wiser  Whatcom,  Wash.  1.  Actinomycosis  is 
not  contagious,  but  infectious.  The  actinomy- 
ees  are  introduced  into  the  animal  organ- 
ism with  the  food  through  sores  and  lesions, 
either  in  the  skin  or  in  the  mucous  men> 
branes.  2.  The  actinomyces,  microscopic  or- 
ganisms of  a  low  order,  somewhere  between 
bacteria  aud  fungi,  constitute  the  cause.  3. 
Actinomycosis  being  a  strictly  local  disease, 
and  not  general  or  affecting  the  whole  or- 
ganism, cannot  affect  the  milk  unless  it 
should  have  its  seat  in  the  mammary  glands, 
and  such  a  case  is  unknown  to  me,  and  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  has  never  been 
observed. 

A  Dead  Steer — H.  J.  K.,  Fallow.  Mont. 
If  your  description  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
aud  if  you  found  the  blood  accumulated  be- 
neath the  skin  around  the  kidneys  and  in  the 
liver,  aud  in  all  three  places  distinctly  divided 
in  two  parts — namely,  in  coagulated  blood  and 
blood  serum  or  a  .yellowish  watery  fluid^the 
only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that 
yonr  steer  died  of  hemorrhage  in  the  parts 
named,  and  the  short  duration  of  the  sick- 
ness, onl.v  about  three  hours,  %vould  not  con- 
tradict this  conclusion.  But  if  it  is  correct, 
your  description  of  the  case  altogether  fails 
to  furnish  any  data  to  enable  me  to  form 
an.v  idea  concerning  the  probable  cause  of 
the  hemorrhage. 

Feels  Iteby  Wben  Vv  arm  W.  H.  P., 

Genoa.  Neb.  According  to  .vour  description 
there  are  several  possibilities.  1.  It  may  be 
that  your  horse  has  an  unclean  skin  and  is 
shedding  his  coat  of  hair.  2.  It  may  be  that 
in  grooming  the  horse  a  curr.vcomb  is  used 
which  scratches  the  perhaps  extraordinarily 
sensitive  skin  of  the  animal  and  thus  in- 
creases the  irritability  of  the  same.  A  curiy- 
comb  should  never  be  used  on  the  body  of 
the  horse,  but  only  to  remove  the  dust  and 
epidermic  scales  from  the  brush.  3.  It  may 
be  that  the  skin  of  the  horse  is  irritated  by 
parasites;  for  instance,  horse-lice  or  chicken- 
lice.  There  are  some  other  possibilities,  but 
they  are  rather  remote  and  therefore  may 
not  need  to  be  mentioned. 

Xo  Rabies.— S.  M.,  ("or.vdon,  Ind.  Y'onr 
dog  is  probably  of  a  nervous  disposition,  but 
the  peculiarities  .vou  describe  are  no  symp- 
toms of  rabies,  nor  is  there  any  danger  that 
your  dog  will  contract  that  disease  unless  the 
same  should  pe  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal. 
Rabies  is  most  decidedly  a  specific  disease  that 
cannot  mike  its  appearance  in  any  animal 
unless  that  aninml  has  first  been  inoculated 
with  the  virus  of  rabies  either  by  being  bitten 
b.v  a  rabid  animal  or  otherwise.  If  to-day  all 
rabid  animals  and  all  animals  already  in- 
fected with  that  disease  would  be  destroyed 
everywhere  on  the  whole 'glulM'  wliiM  e\  iT  ihi-y 
may  exist  the  disease  would  be  wiped  out  and 
never  would  reappear  again.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  and  remain  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Tbrusb — W.  A.,  Hays  €ity.  Kan.  What 
.vou  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  inveter- 
ate thrush.  First  cut  away  with  a  sharp 
hoof-knife  all  the  loose,  rotten  and  decayed 
horn,  and  clean  out  ever.v  crevice  in  the  frog 
and  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  This  done,  hold 
up  the  foot  as  for  shoeing,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  the  toe  of  the  hoof  is  considerabl.v  lower 
than  the  heel  of  the  same.  Then,  while  the 
foot  is  held  in  the  position  stated,  pour  some 
pure  carbolic  acid  (ninety-five  per  cent)  into 
all  the  recesses  and  crevices  of  the  frog  and 
sole  in  a  suflicient  quantit.v  to  make  it  run 
off  at  the  toe.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to 
bring  the  carbolic  acid  in  contact  with  noth- 
ing whatever  but  the  frog  and  the  sole  of  the 
hoof.  Keep  the  hoof  in  the  described  posi- 
tion until  no  more  of  the  acid  runs  off,  then 
allow  the  animal  to  set  down  its  foot,  but 
only  on  a  clean  and  level  floor.  The  floor 
of  the'  stall  in  which  the  animal  is  kept  must 
also  be  clean  and  level,  and  must  be  kept 
clean  and  level.  If  this  is  neglected  the 
|reatmeut  will  be  in  vain.  If,  as  in  your  case, 
the/ thrush  is  of  long'standing,  the  treatment 
in  a  few  days  will  have  to  be  repeated,  aud 
the  animal  must  be  kept  on  a  clean  and  level 
floor  until  a  perfect  healing  has  been  effected, 
which  will  be  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Itloody  Milk.— E.  11..  AVest  Casco.  Mich. 
Bloody  milk,  or  the  presence  of  blood  or 
hemoglobulin  in  the  milk,  as  has  been  often 
explained  in  these  columns,  ma.v  be  produced 
by  a  large  variety  of  causes.  Again  I  will 
mention  some  of  the  most  frequent  ones.  1.- 
It  is  quite  often  observed  during  the  first 
two  weeks  after  calving,  and  being  caused  by 
ph.y.siological  processes  will  disappear  with- 
out any  treatment.  2.  It  can  be  a  result  of 
congestion  or  inflammation  in  the  mammary 
glands,  produced  either  by  external  injuries 
or  violence,  by  rude  milking,  violent  sucking 
(by  the  calf),  etc.  3.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
an  extraordinary  congestion  in  the  mammary 
glands  each  time  the  cow  is  in  heat.  4.  It 
may  make  its  appearance  if  resinous  sub- 
stances are  either  given  as  medicine  or  being 
contained  in  the  food,  consumed  with  the 
latter.  5.  It  occurs  in  certain  infectious 
diseases,  especially  such  as  will  terminate  in 
homoglobinemia.  6.  It  may  make  its  appear- 
ance also  if  a  sudden  change  of  food  takes 
place,  partieularl.y  if  the  new  food  is  very 
rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds;  for  instance, 
composed  of  rich  clover  or  other  leguminous 
plants.  7.  It  is  not  seldom  an  attendant  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  mammary  glands.  To  de- 
termine the  cause  in  each  special  cjise 
requires  a  careful  examination  and  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  existing  conditions. 


It  Is  the  Old  Wool  Hair  W.  J.  R..  Lib- 
erty, Mo.  When  a  sheep  is  sheared  it  is,  un- 
less seriously  damaged  or  diseased,  the  old, 
cut-off  wool  hair  that  grows  again,  and  the 
quality  of  the  new  wool  will  again  be  essen- 
tlall.v  the  same,  unless  the  health  and  nutri- 
tion of  the  sheep  is  interfered  with  while 
the  new  crop  of  wool  is  growing.  Sickness 
and  poverty  have  a  very  detrimental  influence 
upon  the  quality  of  the  new  crop  of  wool. 
This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  occasional  production  of  some  new 
wool  hairs,  but  a  shedding  of  the  whole  coat, 
as  in  horses  and  cattle,  does  not  take  place 
if  sheep  are  regularly  sheared,  while  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  .such  a  process  may  be  observed 
if  the  shearing  is  not  attended  to  or  entirely 
neglected.  If  otherwise  sheep  lose  their  wool, 
a  skin  disease,  usually  scab,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

Septic  Endometritis — R.  C..  Russellville, 
K.v.  Symptoms  like  those  you  describe  are 
observed  in  cases  of  sejitic  endometritis  (in- 
flammation of  the  uterus,  caused,  for  instance, 
by  a  retention  and  subsequent  putrefaction  of 
the  afterbirth,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  same) 
if.  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  attended  with 
tetanic  spasms.  Such  cases  are  comparatively 
rare,  but  probably  not  as  rare  as  generally 
supposed,  because  such  cases,  it  seems,  have 
been  conf(iunded  with,  or  been  mistaken  for, 
puerper.Tl  paralysis  by  a  good  many  writers. 
Y'onr  cow,  of  which  yon  say  that  she  was 
otherwise  healthy,  but  did  not  clean  properly 
after  calving,  unless  she  has  died  before  this, 
will  very  likely  have  perfectly  recovered 
when  this  reaches  you.  so  that  nothing  will 
need  to  be  done.  If,  contrary  to  expectation, 
she  should  not  have  recovered,  but  should 
yet  .show  symptoms  of  an  existing  iuflamma- 
torj-  process  in  the  uterus,  and  be  stibject  to 
tetanic  spasms,  or  fits,  I  advise  you  to  irrigate 
her  uterus  twice  a  day  with  a  one-per-cent 
solution  of  creolin  in  milk-w-arm  water.  This 
is  best  done  in  the  following  way:  Take  a 
common  wooden  pail  or  bucket,  such  a  one 
as  can  be  bought  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cents  in  nearly  every  grocery-store,  bore  a 
smooth  one  half  or  seven  sixteenths  inch  hole 
through  the  bottom,  insert  through  this  hole 
a  glass  tube  about  five  or  six  inches  long  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  an  air-tight  joint,  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  glass  tube  to  be  flush 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pail;  then  get  from  six  to  eight  feet  of  rub- 
ber tubing  of  suitable  diameter,  shove  one 
end  of  the  rubber  tubing  over  the  free  end 
of  the  glass  tnbe  projecting  from  the  lower 
surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and  then 
carefully  insert  the  other  (free)  end  of  the 
rubber  tubing  as  far  as  you  cau  without  using 
force  into  the  uterus  of  the  cow.  This  done, 
raise  the  pail  or  bucket  as  high  above  the 
cow's  back  as  coulvenient  (perhaps  su.«pend 
it  from  a  convenient  beam),  and  then  pour 
into  it  from  a  quart  to  half  a  gallon  of  your 
milk-warm  creolin  solution  kel)t  in  readiness 
and  at  hand.  The  fluid  by  its  own  weight 
will  then  gently  flow  into  the  uterus  and  thor- 
oughly irrigate  it.  Repeat  these  irrigations 
twice  a  day  until  all  abnormal  discharges 
from  the  uterus  have  ceased. 

Heaves — C.  A.,  Brighton.  Mich.  As  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  in  these  columns,  the 
term  "heaves"  does  not  signify  any  definite 
or  specific  disease,  but  is  applied  to  any 
chronic,  feverless  aud  incurable  ditticulty  of 
breathing,  caused  b.v  irreparable  morbid 
changes  of  various  kinds  existing  somewhere 
in  the  respiratory  apparatus  and  organs  of 
circulation.  In  the  eastern  and  western  states 
of  the  United  States  the  most  frequent  imme- 
diate cause  consists  in  morbid  changes  in  the 
bronchi  and  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  of 
the  lungs,  brought  about  b.v  feeding  too  much 
musty  and  dusty  ha.v— that  is,  hay  extensively 
contaminated  with  fungi  and  fungous  spores. 
Although  so-called  "heaves"  is  incurable,  con- 
siderable relief  will  be  given  to  the  afl'ected 
animal  if  the  following  rules  are  strictly  fol- 
lowed: 1.  No  tame  hay.  especially  if  it  is  in 
the  least  dust.v.  must  be  fed:  limited  quanti- 
ties of  bright  aud  sound  wild  hay,  sheaf-oats, 
cut  when  yet  green  or  half  ripe,  or  clean  and 
bright  oat  straw  must  serve  as  a  substitute, 
and  the  loss  thus  caused  in  the  supply  of 
nutrient  elements  must  be  made  up  by  feed- 
ing increased  quantities  of  grain  of  a  good 
and  sound  qualit.v.  2.-  But  very  moderate 
quantities  of  any  kind  .of  volumiuous  food 
must  be  fed.  so  that  stomach  and  intestines 
will  never  become  filled  up  to  such  an  extent 
as  will  cause  them  to  press  upon  the  di- 
aphragm and  thus  diminish  the  space  in  the 
chest  required  for  the  process  of  respiration. 
3.  The  horse  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
costive,  and  any  inclination  to  costiveness 
must  be  promptly  removed  by  feeding  a  good 
bran-mash.  4.  At  least  one  hour's  time  of 
rest  after  each  meal  should  be  granted  to  a 
horse  affected  with  heaves  before  the  same 
is  hitched  up  for  any  kind  of  work.  5.  If 
such  a  horse  is  kept  in  a  stable,  the  latter 
must  be  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated,  so 
that  the  air  for  breathing  is  always  fresh 
and  pure;  and  as  it  is  often  diflicult  to  secure 
good  and  fresh  air  in  some  stables,  it  ma.v  be 
advisable  to  give  such  a  horse  the  coldest 
place  or  a  place  close  to  the  door.  6.  Good 
and  diligent  grooming,  because  increasing  the 
activity  of  the  skin,  and  thus  relieving  the 
functions  of  the  lungs,  is  also  advisable.  For 
the  same  reason  a  horse  affected  with  heaves 
should  never  be  employed  for  work  that  re- 
quires speed,  aud  thus  causes  profuse  perspi- 
ration. 


FREE 


A  WONDERFUL  SHRUB— CURES 

KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

DISEASES,  RHEUMATISM,  ETC. 

Rev.  A.V.  Darling,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  under 
date  of  May  -mh.  writes  from  his  home  at  North 
Constantia,  Oswego  comity,  New  York: 

I  have  been  troubled  with  Kidney  and  kindred 
diseases  for  sixteen  years,  and  tried  all  I  could  get 
without  relief.  Two  .and  a  half  years  ago  I  was 
taken  with  a  severe  attack  of  La  Grippe,  which 
turned  to  pneumonia.  At  that  time  my  Liver, 
Kidneys,  Heart  and  Urinary  Organs  all  combined 
m  what  to  me  seemed  their  last  attack.  My  con- 
fidence in  man  and  medicine  had  gone.  My  hope 
had  vanished,  and  all  that  was  left  me  was  a  dreary 
life  and  certain  death.  At  hist  I  heard  of  Alkavis, 
and  as  a  last  resort  I  commenced  taking  it.  At  that 
time  I  was  using  the  vessel  as  often  as  sixteen 
times  in  one  night,  without  sleep  or  rest.  In  a  short 
time,  to  my  astonishment,  I  could  .sleep  all  night  as 
soundly  as  a  baby,  which  I  had  not  done  in  sixteen 
years  before.  What  I  know  it  has  done  for  me  I 
firmly  believe  it  will  do  for  all  who  will  give 
.Alkavis  a  fair  trial.  I'  most  gladly  recommend 
Alkavis  to  all.    Sincerely  yours, 

(Key.)  A.  C.  DARLING. 

The  venerable  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Whitten,  of  Wolf- 
boro,  N.  H.,  at  eighty-five  years  of  age'also  testi- 
fies to  the  powers  of  Alkavis  in  curing  severe 
Kidney  and  Bladder  Disorders,  Dropsy  and 
Rheumatism.  Hundreds  of  others  give  similar 
testimony.  Many  ladies  also  join  in  testifying  to 
the  wonderful  curative  powers  of  Alkavis  in  Kid- 
ney and  allied  diseases,  and  other  troublesome 
aftlictions  peculiar  to  womanhood,  which  cannot 
with  propriety  be  described  here. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great 
Discovery  for  yom  self,  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  mail  Free,  only  asking  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  a 
Sure  Specific  Cure  and  cannot  fail.  Address  'The 
Church  Kidney  Cure  Company.  No.  471  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City. 


Labor=saving  Conveniences 

Success  on  the  farm  to-day  is  largely  proportioned  to 
the  saving  of  time  and  labor— which  nieans  economy  of 
production— and  not  higher  prices  for  farm  products. 
Probably  no  single  machine  or  appliance  saves  in  the 
aggregate  so  nnich  time  and  hard  labor  as  the  modern 
low-down  handy  wagon.   Take,  for  instance,  the  load- 


Electric 


ing  and  hauling  of  manure,  ensilage  corn,  grain  in  the 
straw,  corn  tocltler,  hay,  etc.,  all  hard  to  load,  the  use 
aud  advanta.Lres  of  a  low-down  wagon  are  almost  ines- 
timable. The  Electric  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon  excels 
for  these,  purposes.  Has  the  famous  Electric  steel 
T;\  heels,  is  light,  strong  and  durable.  Write  Electric 
Wheel  Company,  Box  96,  Quincy,  Illinois,  for  catalog. 

^RiDER  Agents  Wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit 
ample  ]!I00  bicycle 

1900  Models,  best  makes.  Sll  to  S20 
'99  &  '98  Models,  high  grade  $8  to  $1J 
500 Second-hand  Wheelm 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
S3  to  SIO.  Great  Fiirlory  Cltarhig 
Sale  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywher  e  on  approval  aud  trial  with- 
out a  cent  In  advance 

BARM  A  BICrCLEaistTibut- 
ing  Catalogues  for  us.  Many  earned 
a  wheel  last  year  Our  190O  propo- 
sition is  even  more  liberal. 

IlVife  at  once  for  our  Bargain  3Ust 
and  special  ojffer.  Address  Dept.  i3  B. 

MEAD  O  YGIECO.,  Chicago. 

WE  HAVE  ni  NDRKPS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  MAKING 

00  A  WEEK 

EASV 

1  and  stcaily  ^vnrk,  hi  iiu'  i.'r  traveling,  selling 

BRADFORD'S  AUTOMATIC  WASHER 

Does  complete  washing,  from  fine  laces  to  heavy  quilts,  in  lii  to  30 
minutes,  withuut  ntlibiiic;.  Put  the  clothes  in,  niiu-hine  dues  the 
rest.  Cheaper,  cleaner,  hetter  than  old-style  bnck-lireaking  wash- 
boards aud  machines.  Positively  the  best  selling,  most  legitimate 
article  on  the  uiarket.  Mr.  Hallinan.  o{  X.  Y..  sold  three  dozen 
first  week.  Mr.  Bobb.  of  Intl.,  nuMle  ^12  in  one  day.  Miss  Stevens, 
of  Teun,,  $1US  a  month.  Everyliody  wants  one  when  they  sc« 
it  work.  Many  making  CCfl  A  U/CCI^  ajipninting  agents 
supplying  the  big  demand.  ^jU  A  W  LL^  WHY  NOT  VOUV 
Write  to-day  for  how  to  get  an  AffcniV  Karaplc  Free  We 
start  vou  in  business.  >'o  scheme,  fraud  or  f;ike  methods.  Address 
BRADFORO  A:  CO.,   B  40,  CIXCINNATI,  OHIO. 

$QQ' 

■  ■         ™"  payable  weekly  with  expenses. 

•  •  Men  or  Women  to  represent  us 
in  their  own  state.  Your 
duties  to  take  chargreof  solicitors  and  attend  to 
collections.  MO  IMVESTMEMT  REQUIREO. 
This  is  a  strictly  bona=fide  salaried  proposition. 
IT  IMVOLVES  MO  CAMVASSIMG  whatever. 
Expenses  will  be  remitted  in  advance  and  salary 
forwarded  directly  from  headquarters.  State 
experience.  Give  references.  Enclose  stamp. 
CO-OPERATIVE  CO.,  .uo  Star  Bldg;.,  CHICAGO. 

fc,,-v_  BICYCLES  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER 

#2'\>*«r  from  tlie  OLD  RELIABLE  CO.  Great  Special 
S.ile.  PJe.-irly  6000  Bicycles,  every  one  a 
BARGAIN.  Musi  be  sold.  All  iuat:e.<:,  3nd 
jirUs.  S6  and  up.  L;^to  Models  new  SI  f  .60 
and  up.  Slupi>ed  anywhere  on  approval.  A 
Te«  niitre  cood  agents  nntilctl.  BIsr  Honey. 
Write  to-day  for  bitj  list  and  special  olfers  never 

 before  approached.     BROWN-LEWIS  CO. 

Oept.(  J  )  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


133  Monthly  Salary 


Free SCHOLARSHIP 


Electrical,  Mecbanical,  Marine, 
III     Stationary  or  Locomotive 

NUMBER  LIMITED.   WRITE  INtMEDIATELY 
A9EUICAX  SCnOOIi  OF  CORIlESPOXDEXCe,  Boston,  Muk 


ENGINEERING 


O  kT%iL  AliyC  Bolts,  9e.;  itoc, 

DAKl]Alil3  Novels.  -H.c,:  Boys'  SuiU.  89c.;  Men's 
$2.25  Shoes,  t»»c.;  Best  Skirt-Binding.  1  yard,  lific;  Gold  Scarf- 
Pln,  Ic;  5c.  Ribbon,  yd.,  li^c;  "Washing-Powder,  pkg.,  SJiic,;  Men's 
Linen  Collars,  Sc.;  Drcss-Buttuns,  doznn.  Ir.;  Silk  Lace  Mitts,  Gc: 
I-arge  pkg.  Sinoking-Tvbacco,  S^c.t  Men's  \\'oo\  Hatfi,  29c.;  Boys' 
Wool  Hats,19«.:  Good  Calico.  yd.;!J%c.:  Good  Shears.  Sc.;  Pins.paper, 
Ic.   Send  for  list,  I'XHi  bargains.     C.  A.  Wlllard  Co.,  Chlciigo,  III. 


UDIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  §1.50  per  day,  four  iiiontlis'  work  fruaranteed. 
Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
K.  W.  IIUTTOX  A-  CO..  Uc-pt.  8,  I'liUadclphia,  Pu. 


WANTFD  ArtPNT^  in  every  county  b.  sen  "Family 
TTHlllCU  HUCniJ  Meinorlnls;"  good  profits  and 


steady  work.    Address  Cauipliell  A:  to.,  I5S  Plum  St.,  Elgin.  III. 


PLAYS 


Dialogue.^,  Speakers,  Amusement 
Books.  Catalog  free.  T.  S.  I»E>I80J(, 
PubUahcr,   UepU    &,  CUlCAtiO. 


June  15, 1900 


THB  FARM  AIND  RIRESIDE 
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THE  ORANGE 


9  Conducted  by  Mus.  Mauv  E.  Lek,  New 
^  Plymouth,  Ohio 


IF  coRREsroNDENTs  ^v'ill   observe  the 
following  siigo'estions  a  great  deal  of 
delay  and  trouble  will  be  saved :  Al- 
waj's  give  j'onr  name  and  address 
when  writing  to  vis.    Sign  any  nora  de 
lunie  j'ou  like  to  your  in((uiry  or  arti- 

(fle,  but  invariably  inclose  your  name. 
Always  give  your  county  as  well  as 
post-office  address  when  writing.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  intended  for 
this  department  to  the  address  as  given 
above,  and  not  to  the  Springfield  office. 
If  these  simple  rules  are  observed  your 
inquiries  will  have  prompt  attention. 


We  have  often  urged,  on  this  page, 
the  plan  of  getting  outside  speakers  to 
visit  and  talk  to  the  grange.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
making  a  grange  a  live,  progressive  or- 
ganization, iiring  in  new  blood,  new 
ideas,  new  methods  of  expressing 
thought.  At  one  meeting  invite  a 
bankeif  or  business  man  to  speak  on 
business  principles  and  practices.  At 
another  get  a  lawyer  to  deliver  a  lec- 
''tui'e  on  our  common  law.  He  will 
elucidate  many  things  that  will  save 
farmers  many  dollars.  The  student  of 
history  has  a  wide  field  to  wauTler  in, 
and  at  no  jjoint  could  the  interest  wane 
if  the  speaker  has  a  magnetic  presence. 
A  lecture  on  American  literature  and 
American  authors  wouki  stimulate  a 
love  for  our  own  authors  and  awaken 
an  enthusiasm  for  better  literature.  It 
would  do  more  to  draw  our  young  peo- 
ple's attention  to  jiurer  reading  matter 
than  all  the  phili])pics  we  could  pro-, 
nounce  against  trashy  reading.  A  lec- 
ture on  the  geological  formation  of 
your  county  might  bring  thousands  of 
dollars  into  your  pockets.  I  recall  an 
instance  of  this  kind  in  my  own  state. 
Prof.  Chapinj  of  the  Ohio  University, 
studied  the  soil  of  Athens  county  and 
found  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  peach- 
gfowing.  He  interested  farmers  in  the 
matter,  and  as  a  result  peach-growing 
has  become  a  leading  and  profitable  in- 
dustry in  that  county.  Possibly  you  are 
not  near  enovigh  to  a  college  or  high- 
school  town  to  make  it  practicable  to 
secure  members  of  the  faculty.  Fortu- 
nately the  neighborhoods  are  few  in- 
deed that  do  not  possess  some  college 
man  or  woman  or  an  intelligent  person 
who  has  made  a  particular  study  of 
some  branch  of  learning  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  him.  Ask  him  to  lecture  be- 
fore your  grange.  It  will  please  him 
and  help  you.  A  gracious  woman  who 
has  the  tact  to  put  all  at  ease  in  her 
presence  could  give  a  valuable  talk  on 
social  observances.  Other  subjects  will 
suggest  themselves  to  you.  Many  of 
these  people  will  gladly  give  you  an 
afternoon  or  evening  out  of  their  busy 
lives.  An  education  makes  one  anxious 
to  help  others,  and  stimulates  the  no- 
ble, generous  impulses  natural  in  youth. 
Such  a  course  of  lectures  will  relieve 
the  monotony  of  hearing  the  same 
persons  talk,  add  new  interest  and  zest 
to  life,  awaken  dormant  curiosity, 
bring  new  ideas,  new  aspirations  and 
longings  to  each  individual,  and  by  ex- 
tending our  interests  and  sympathies 
hasten  the  glad  day, 

"That  m.'in  to  man,  the  world  o'er. 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

*  *  * 

We  are  becoming  accustomed  to  scan- 
dal. We  look  for  it  in  our  daily  paper 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  are  surprised 
if  we  do  not  find  some  new  example  of 
culpability  set  forth  in  all  its  glaring 
details.  Many  public  men  are  callous 
to  public  opinion.  "We  are  no  rhore 
corrupt  or  dishonest  than  those  who 
elected  us,"  say  they.  "If  our  constit- 
uents had  the  opportunity  they  would 
do  as  we  do.  They  practise  their  deceits 
on  the  small  scale  natural  to  their  abil- 
ities, rt  is  lack  of  sense,  not  supersen- 
sitiveness  of  conscience,  that  -  makes 
men  fairly  honest.  They  are  afraid  to 
do  what  tljiey  want  to  do.  We  are  brave 
and  fearless.  We  paid  our  way  into  the 
show,  and  we  will  get  our  money's 
worth.  Honor  and  truth  are  legendary 
virtues.  Possibly  they  were  distinct 
entities  in  some  far-distant  past.  We 
are  quite  sure  they  have  no  place  in  our 
life  to-day.  To  those  gentlemen  who 
advertise  us,  thanks.     You,  too,  have 


your  price,  as  have  all  other  men.  It 
shall  be  our  business  to  find  your  worth 
and  ])ay  you  at  your  own  rating.  Mean- 
while we  will  take  what  we  can,  for 
there  are  bigg'er  rogues  than  we  climb- 
ing the  ladder.  They  will  soon  dislodge 
us.  They  talk  reform,  and  denounce  us. 
The  only  reform  they  desire  is  to  ex- 
change places  with  us.  But  we  will 
give  them  a  lively  fight." 

So  reason  some  men  prominent  in 
local  and  national  political  affairs. 
That  they  represent  the  sjiirit  of  the 
age  I  emphatically  deny.  They  are  the 
Corbetts  and  Fitzsimmons  in  the  polit- 
ical arena.  They  are  no  more  represen- 
tative of  the  thought  of  to-day  than 
are  the  afore-mentioned  gentry.  It 
is  true  that  by  playing  on  the  j)as- 
sions  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  by 
promises  and  protestations  of  loyalty 
to  the  ri^ht,  to  the  better  element, 
and  by  ])rotecting  the  vicious  elejuent 
in  its  pursuit  of  vice  and  debauchery, 
they  have  acquired  power  and  prestige. 
But  when  caution  gives  way  to  bravado, 
and  they  bmve  the  wrath  of  an  out- 
raged public,  then  do  they  seal  their 
own  doom.  There  have  been  several 
prominent  examples  of  this.  There  will 
be  many  more  as  the  people  grow  in 
civic  intelligence  and  learn  to  think  for 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  no  na- 
tion of  all  time  has  produced  men  of 
keener  intellects,  broader  sympathies 
or  stricter  integrity  than  we  have  ' 
in  our  own  public  life  to-day!  Men 
are  loyal  to  their  country's  interests 
who  regard  their  honor  as  a  priceless 
heritage,  to  be  handed  down  to  their 
children's  children;  who  are  human 
enough  to  be  practical,  and  divine 
enough  to  be  honest.  They  are  not 
those  whose  names  are  on  every  one's 
lips  or  the  common  property  of  the 
corner  g-rocery  and  the  saloon.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  quietly  shaping 
the  destiny  of  our  nation:  who  diligent- 
ly study  the  problems  confronting  us. 
When  they  speak,  never  did  Delphic 
oracle  have  more  attentive  audience. 
Men  listen  because  they  are  sincere, 
and  are  convinced  by  the  cogency  of 
their  reasoning.  Never  were  such  men 
needed  so  much  as  now.  Never  did  a 
nation  have  so  momentous  questions  to 
solve.  Never  did  so  much  depend  on 
the  solution. 

*  *  * 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  what  promises 
to  be  the  most  hotlj^  contested  election 
Amei-ica  has  ever  seen.  Charges  and 
counter-charg'es  of  evil  designs  and  cor- 
ruption will  be  made.  Much  of  it  will 
be  true.  Perhaps  not  a  half  will  be 
told.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  din  do 
not  forget  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
son. Do  not  shun  the  voice  of  states- 
men to  listen  to  that  of  the  politician, 
and  always  remember  "They  enslave 
their  children's  children  who  make 
compromise  with  sin." 

If  we  hcijiestly  endeavor  to  study  the 
problems  'unbiased  by  partisan  influ- 
ence; if  we  use  our  influence,  silent 
though  it-  may  be,  for  justice;  if  v^^e 
are  willing  to  divorce  ourselves  from 
thoughts  of  legendary  virtue,  and  grim- 
ly face  the  present  issues,  I  doubt  not 
time  will  render  to  us  the  need  of  hero- 
ism. Let  us  not  lose  faith  in  humanity. 

*  *  * 

"To-day  is  a  king  in  disguise.  To-day 
always  looks  mean  to  the  thoughtless, 
in  the  face  of  a  uniform  experience, 
that  all  good  and  great  and  happy  ac- 
tions are  made  up  precisely  of  these 
blank  to-days.  Let  us  not  be  so  de- 
ceived. Let  lis  unmask  the  king  as  he 
passes.  Let  us  not  inhabit  times  of 
wonderful  and  various  promise  without 
divining  their  tendency.  Let  us  not  see 
the  foundations  of  nations  and  of  a  new 
and  better  order  of  things  laid  with 
roving  eyes  and  an  attention  preoccu- 
pied with  trifles." — Emerson,  in  "Lec- 
ture on  the  Times." 

*  *  * 

"Many  are  not  aware  that  we  are 
living  in  extraordinary  times.  Few 
suppose  that  these  years  of  peaceful 
prosperity,  in  which  we  are  quietly 
developing  a  continent,  are  the  pivot  on 
which  is  turning  the  nation's  future. 
Fewer  still  imagine  that  the  destinies 
of  mankind  for  centuries  to  come  can 
be  seriously  affected,  niuch  less  deter- 
mined, by  the  men  of  this  generation 
in  the  United  States.  But  no  genera- 
tion appreciates  its  own  place  -in  his- 
tory. Several  years  ago  Professor 
Austin    Phelps    said,    'Five  hundred 


years  of  time  in  the  process  of  the 
world's  salvation  may  depend  on  the 
next  twenty  years  of  LInited  States 
history.'  " — Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  in  "Our 
Country." 

*  *  * 

"New  ot'casion.s  teach  new  duties;  Time 
makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  Truth; 

Lo!  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires;  we  our- 
selves must  pilgrims  be. 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly 
through  the  desperate  winter  sea. 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the 
Past's  blood-rusted  key." 

—James  Russell  Lowell,  in  "The  Present 
Crisis." 

*  *  -x- 

Pew  people  realize  what  the  grange 
means  to  the  farmer,  nor  foresee  the 
place  it  will  occupy  in  history.  In 
training  him  in  business  methods  it 
increases  his  financial  status,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  and  through  increased 
power  of  thought  and  ability  to  enjoy 
extends  his  influence  in  the  world.  It 
urges  upon  him  the  use  of  machinery 
and  improved  methods  of  agriculture, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  more  econom- 
ically produce  his  crops.  Through  the 
trade  arrangements  made  by  the  exec- 
utive committee  he  is  enabled  to  buy 
and  sell  independent  of  several  middle- 
men, thus  saving  to  himself  the  profits 
'  that  would  accrue  to  this  class.  It  has 
enabled  him  to  secure  just  legislation. 
It  has  made  him  a  power  in  the  land. 
He  has  not  secured  entire  justice.  No 
class  has  done  that,  nor  can  it  do  so 
till  human  nature  has  less  of  the  human 
element  in  it.  But  that  it  has  changed 
the  condition  of  the  farmer  from  that 
of  a  practical  nonentity  in  political 
affaii's  to  an  influential  factor,  giving 
him  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  meting  out 
to  him  recognition  in  the  halls  of  state 
and  nation,  giving  him  a  social  place  in 
the  nation,  speaks  volumes  for  the  wise 
conservatism  of  its  leaders.  That  it 
has,  in  the  short  space  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  placed  the  farmer  in  an  envi- 
able position,  and  amidst  rumors  of 
vice  and  corruption  kept  alive  the  spark 
of  independence,  integrity  and  sturdy 
determination,  is  worthy  of  profound 
gratitude.  What  it  would  accomplish 
with  a  large  per  cent  of  the  wide- 
awake, better  class  of  farmers  in  its 
ranks  we  can  only  surmise.  With  such 
augmentation  of  strength  and  power  it 
would  accomplish  wonderful  results. 
Its  ranks  are  being  filled.  Many  farm- 
ers seeing  the  advantages  of  organ- 
ization are  uniting  with  us,  because 
they  know  that  our  order  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,  that  it  has  outgrown  the 
measles  and  whooping-cough  stage,  and 
is  on  a  'solid  basis.  We  predict  yet 
greater  growth  in  the  next  five  years. 
Every  grange  organized  in  a  community 
that  is  determined  to  maintain  it 
against  all  obstacles  is  a  distinct  gain 
to  that  place.  It  brings  those  members 
into  the  great  army  of  workers  who 
are  determined  to  help  themselves,  and 
thus  benefit  humanity. 

«  *  * 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
in  July  promises  to  be  one  of  excep- 
tional interest.  The  Southern  people 
are  noted  for  their  hospitality,  and 
they  are  making  every  arrangement  to 
fill  the  hours  with  interest.  Many 
side  trips  to  famous  places  are  arranged 
for.  The  program  is  excellent.  We 
hope  all  of  our  readers  who  are  able  to 
attend  will  do  so.  Send  us  a  report  of 
the  meetings,  that  we  may  all  enjoy  the 
treat.  For  particulars  address  Prof. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

HAVE  FAITH 

Teach  the  children  to  look  toward 
the  light,  have  faith  in  humanity,  exer- 
cise charity,  and  thus  make  the  world 
a  brighttCr  place  to  live.  It  is  too  bad 
to  poison  the  mind  of  a  child,  to  teach 
him  that  women  are  weak,  and  tj^at 
every  man  has  his  price.  Let  the  morn- 
ing meal  be  enlivened  more  by  conver- 
sation about  things  and  less  about  our 
neighbors'  short-comings,  more  con- 
cerning' our  personal  duty  as  citizens 
and  less  about  the  dishonesty  of  public 
officials.  If  life  is  to  be  worth  living  it 
must  be  bright  and  full  of  interest. 
Let  us  not  teach  our  children  to  look 
always  for  dishonesty  and  gloom.— F. 
A.  Derthick. 
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'THAT  . 
TOBACCO 1 
COUCH  ■ 

Smoke  and  chew,  hawk  and  spitli 
Throat's  always  irritated,  consumption  I 
1  easily  started.  Then  comes  pale,  1 
I  bloodless  countenance,  glittering,  rest- 1 
1  less  eye  and  ever  nervous  movement  | 
1  of  hands  and  feet.  NO-TO-BAC  is  a  | 
I  specific  for  tobacco  throat  even  if  you  | 
i  don't  want  a  cure.  Take  a  NO-TO-BAC  1 
I      tablet  now  and  then.  What  a  relief  in 

i  NO-TO-BAC 

1  Builds  up  the  nervous  syS' 

I  tern,  makes  new,  rich  blood, 

I  — just  the  thing  for  the  weak, 

I  man  to  use  now  and  then. 

1  book;  read  the  marvelous  record  of 

I  recovery.   You  run  no  risk,  for  you 

I  can  buy  under  your  own 

I  DRUGGIST'S  GUARANTEE. 

i  Every  druggist  Is  authorized  to  sell 
I  No-To-Bac  under  absolute  guarantee 
I  to  cure  every  form  of  tobacco  uslug  § 
1  Our  written  guarantee,  free  sample  of  | 
S  No-To-Bac  and  booklet  called  "Don  1 1 
I  Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke  Your  LlfeS 
I  Away,"  mailed  for  the  asking.  Ad-§ 
I  dress  THE  STERLING  EEMEDV  CO-.  1 
I  Chicago.  Montreal.Can..  New  York.  64  i 
■iiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii,iiiiii,i,„i,i,„i,„„„„„„„„„„„i,„„„  mniiiiig 

C  A  c^n<3y  catbanlc  cnro 

w»»ww#»r*&  I  O  ooustlDatlon  OnlrlQo 


nervous ; 
Get  our  ( 


Dizzy?  Then  your  liver  isn't 
acting  well.  You  suffer  from  bilious- 
ness, constipation.  Ayer's  Pills  act 
directly  on  the  liver.  For  60  years 
the  Standard.  Family  Pill.  Small 
doses  cure.   25c.   All  druggists. 


Want  your  raoustaclie  or  beard  a  beautiful 
■brown  or  rich  black?    Then  use 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE  C^l^ili^lrs 


HOMB=SEEKBRS 

THOUSANDS  OF  HAPPY  HOMES 

If  any  one  contemplates  a  change  of  res- 
idence he  should  not  overlook  the  attractions 
and  advantages  of  Utah.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  splendid  land  at  various 
points  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western 
Eailway  in  that  state.  The  soil  is  very  pro- 
ductive and  the  market  close  at  hand.  The 
climate  is  superb,  being  temperate  the  year 
round.  The  sugar-beet  industry,  as  well  as 
fruit  culture,  etc.,  are  prominent  features  of 
these  agricultural  districts.  Send  2  cents 
postage  for  a  copy  of  "Lands,"  to  Geo.  W. 
Heintz, General  Passenger  Agent  Rio  Grande 
Western  Eailway,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


GARDEH  HOSE 

at  5Kc  Per  Foot 

Wo  bought  at  Siile  75.000ft. 
Brand  new.  %  inch.  50foot 
lengths,    with  couplings. 
Write  for  free  C»talog  No.  31 
on  mercliandiseof  all  kinds 
Oirii  PRICES  ARE 
ONK-HALPOF  OTHERS. 
Chicago  H<iusoW>'^ckiDgCo. 
West  30th  &  Iron  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


^'^'A  SAVE  MONEY 

and  get  the  best  machine  at  lowest 
wholesale  price. now  is  yourchance 
Buy  direct  irom  fa<;toi-y,one  protit. 
All  attachments  free.  30  days'  free 
trial.      WARRANTED  20  YEARS. 

$40.00  Arlinetoii  for  #14.00 

'50.00  Arlliicton  for  $17.00 

65.00  Kenwood  for  #31.50 

heriMnelilneMiitl>l9.«t0.504:litl3 
_llusrratPd  catalog  and  testimonials 
ee.  CA.SH  BUYEKS'  UNION, 
158-164  W.VanBuien St.,  B-7,  Chicagro.IU. 

WHITE  and  PAItfCT" 

RUBBER  COLLARS,  GUFFS, 

ROSO.nS  and  TIES.  Always  laundere.); 
NcviT  wilt;  can't  hi'-  told  from  Hm-u.  Mail- 
(.'il  Jitiywlirrp.  Fully  pnlented  and  p:naran- 
ti-fii;  As^i^iit.'i  wanted;  exriiiaiv?  territdry; 
Irlieial  niMimiRsinn.  Send  -I  eta.  in  Btampa 
for  Samples,  Catalog  150  styles,  and  ternte. 

M.  &  M.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  B  8,  SpHnefield,  Mass. 


Binder  Twine 


KAR.llEliS  WANTEK  AS  KiENTS 

AUGUST  POST, 
INIoiilton,     -  Iowa. 


Moffrpccpc   ^^'"i  s'^ll  ilii  tM't  iif  thu  CfjiisiiMior  all  Uinds  of  Mat- 

iimiii  casta  ,,,,^5^.5  .^t  ,„„.  ,,,,|(      i,,.,^,^.  j^^u  w^ito 

for  kind  wanted  and  pric&s  .^ciue  3Iuttreba  Cu.,Winchestcr,lniiian&. 
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June  15,  1900 


^r^r^M^  IN  THE  WORLD 


OF  NATURE 


'ow  man}'  mothers  can  ex- 
plain tlie  process  of 
digestion  to  their  chil- 
dren? As  a  youth 
looks  upon  the  pages 
of  the  book  of  Nature, 
one  after  another,  he 
is  impressed  with  the 
evident  and  certain 
adaiJtation  of  means  to  ends.  Turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  that  book  he  comes 
to  the  study  of  man.  He  tinds  him 
composed  of  solids  and  liquids — bones, 
muscles,  membranes,  brain,  marrow, 
nerves,  vessels,  blood,  and  many  other 
things.  Adax^tation  is  stamped  upon 
each  and  all.  He  is  a  living  organism 
that  maintains  itself  only  by  constant 
suppl}'.  The  manner  of  furnishing- 
that  supply  is  called  dig-estion. 

The  human  systom  hangers;  it  must 
be  fed  or  it  will  perish.  It  cannot  live 
upon  itself,  and  the  imperative  demand 
for  food  must  be  supplied  from  the 
outer  world.  The  materials  for  that 
supply  are  crude  and  require  many  and, 
great  changes  before  they  can  be  made 
subservient  to  the  life  and  development 
of  a  human  being-. 

The  eye  searches  o\it  the  raw  mate- 
rial, the  fingers  manipulate  and  mix,  the 
tongue  tastes  and  trios,  while  reason 
guides  the  instincts  in  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  food.  It  is  when  eyes 
and  fingers  and  tongue,  with  reason 
and  instinct,  have  done  their  best  and 
last  that  digestion  begins. 

The  mouth  is  the  hopper,  and  the 
teeth  are  like  the  blades  of  shears,  to 
cut,  and  like  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones, to  grind.  While  the  materials 
are  thus  kept  in  the  mouth  (or  should 
be)  until  they  can  be  very  finely  cut, 
the  glands  of  the  mouth — thi-ee  on  each 
side,  called  salivary — furnish  a  liquid, 
called  saliva,  to  soften  the  hard  food, 
moisten  the  mouth  and  prepare  the 
food  for  its  final  passage  down  the  • 
meat-pipe,  or  esophagus,,  into  the  great 
receptacle,  the  stomach.  This  saliva  is 
a  colorless,  frothy,  alkaline  fluid.  When 
liunger  ceases  and  the  mouth  is  emjjty 
the  stomach  is  filled  with  a  nutritious 
alkaline  ball.  If  mastication  has  been 
perfect  it  is  homogeneous  in  character 
and  uniform  in  appear|),nce.  " 

Now  all  is  quiet  for  half  an  hour; 
this  time  describes  a  normal  or  healthy 
stomach.  During-  this  quiet  time  the 
gastric  follicles  are  silently  covering- 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  with  an 
acid  substance,  called  gastric  juice;  this 
is  a  solvent  of  the  alkaline  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  its  power  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  pepsin  in  the  gastric 
juice.  The  lactic  acid  in  this  jiiice 
neutralizes  the  alkali  that  was  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  food  in  the 
mouth  by  the  presence  of  saliva  during 
mastication.  When  the  half  hour  (or 
more)  has  passed  a  new  and  peculiar 
motion  of  the  stomach  takes  place.  It 
is  caused  by  the  contraction  and  ex])an- 
sion  of  the  circular  and  longitudinal 
fibers  of  the  muscular,  or  second,  coat 
of  the  stomach,  producing-  a  constant 
motion  of  the  food  ball  from  side  to 
side,  or  from  end  to  end,  xm.til  the 
stomach  is  empty.  This  motien  is 
called  peristaltic. 

As  the  process  of  converting-  the  food 
into  pulp  in  the  stomach  goes  on  the 
lower,  or  pyloric,  orifice,  known  as  the 
"gate-keeper"  of  the  stomach,  opens  to 
let  the  soft,  delicate  pnip  pass  below; 
but  the  g-ate  shuts  down  against  any 
solid  substance,  and  sends  it  back  to  be 
rehandled  by  the  power  above — that  is, 
the  upper  stomach. 

This  is  no  theory.  While  physiol- 
ogists felt  that  they  understood  reason- 
ably well  the  process  of  digestion,  they 
were  able  to  verify  the  theory  many 
years  ago.  Alexis  St.  jMartin,  a  Cana- 
dian, received  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the 
stomach  of  such  a  nature  that  while  he 
regained  health  there  always  remained 
an  opening  in  his  stomach  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Many  physicians 
watched  the'food  from  the  time  it  came 
into  the  stomach  until  it  all  passed  out. 
They  compared  and  measured  the  time 
required  for  the  digestion  of  different 
articles  of  diet,  and  different  modes  of 
preparing  the  same  kind  of  food. 


When  the  food  passes  into  the  lesser 
stomach,  or  duodenum,  the  liver  pours 
in  its  alkaline  bile,  and  the  pancreas 
gives  its  peculiar  fluid,  which  are  then 
mixed  with  the  acid  pulp,  and  the  final 
great  change  is  wrought  and  the  nutri- 
ment is  prepared  for  a  being  "fearfully 
and  wondei-fully  made."  Digestion  is 
accomplished,  and  assimilation  must 
do  the  remaining-  work. 

Digestion  takes  the  heterogeneous 
materials  placed  in  the  mouth,  cuts, 
grinds,  mixes,  and  moistens  with  saliva, 
an  alkali,  and  passes  the  compound 
down  the  esophagus,  through  the  car- 
diac orifice,  into  the  stomach,  to  be 
rolled  this  way  and  that,  acidified  and 
pulped,  then  sent  into  the  lesser 
stomach  to  be  molded  and  refined  by 
the  bile  from  the  liver  and  the  pan- 
creatic secretion.  This  mass  or  pulp 
receives  back  its  alkalinity,  which  was 
lost  in  the  stomach,  and  is  kept  in  a 
mild,  soft  state  for  the  further  action 
of  assimilation. 

Assimilation,  by  its  lacteals  or  absor- 
bents, gathers  out  all  of  the  nutritious 
elements  and  conveys  them  to  the 
right,  inferior  part  of  the  .spine,  into 
a  duct — the  thoracic — thence  upward, 
across  the  S2)ine  to  the  left,  and  de- 
posits them  in  the  left  subclavian  rein, 
thence  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
and  on  tQ  the  lungs,  to  be  oxygenated 
and  sent  back  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  and  out  into  the  arteries,  to  fur- 
nish every  fiber  of  the  sj-stem  a  por- 
tion in  due  season. 

The  saliva  of  a  healthy  person 
amoimts  in  a  day  to  -  many  ounces; 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  three  , 
and  one  half  pounds.  There  is  enough 
to  keep  the  mouth  moist  and  thorough- 
ly saturate  the  food  in  the  mouth  if 
eating  is  done  as  slowly  and  carefully 
as  it  should  be.  In  fast  eating  there 
is  great  danger  that  ung-round  parts 
will  be  forced  or  washed  down,  and 
much  more  time  will  then  be  required 
to  complete  the  work  in  the  stomach. 
Another  serious  elfect  arises  from  the 
food  passing  into  the  stomach  without 
carrying  with  it  a  natural  quantity  of 
saliva.  The  stomach  is  injured  when  it 
is  called  upon  to  do  the  work  of  the 
teeth,  and  it  often  fails  to  respond. 
Derangements  thus  extend  to  other  or- 
gans, and  the  way  leads  to  dj'spepsia.  v 
Indigestion  aiid  good  health  never  walk 
together. 

No  fixed  rules  of  diet  suit  every  in- 
dividual. Each  within  certain  limits 
must  be  a  law  unto  himself.  It  h^s  been 
observed  that  a  variety  of  digestible 
articles  eaten  at  any  one  meal  take  less 
time  for  digestion  than  an  entire  meal 
of  some  one  of  the  articles.  Animal 
food  is  sooner  and  more  easil}'  digested 
than  vegetable  diet.  The  reason  being 
that  animal  substances  are  more  easily 
fermented,  and  the  central  power  of 
dig-estion  is  ferment.  In  the  gastric 
juice  it  is  called  pepsin,  and  of  the  pan- 
creatic it  is  pancreatin.  There  are  a 
few  substances  which  do  not  require 
the  action  of  ferment  to  carry  them  to 
the  blood.  Among  these  ai-'e  water,  salt 
and  grape-sugar.  The  relation  pf  cook- 
ery to  digestion  is  so  close  that  it 
makes  a  worthy  stiidy  to  all  who  have 
the  family  meal  in  charge.  The  selec- 
tion of  healthful  food  stuffs  and  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  same  are 
among  the  great  things  of  life. 

Mary  .Toslyx  Siiith. 

THE  CARE  OF  CANARIES 

Th'ese  sweet  singers,  which  so  many 
of  lis  keep  to  cheer  our  homes  with 
their  sunny  presence,  need  daily  and 
careful  attention.  Let  their,  gilded 
prison  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  using  in 
1he4b()ttt)m  of  the  cage  brown  paper 
covered  with  fine  sand  if  possible.  The 
cage  should  be  Ihoroughly  cleaned 
every  morning.  Allow  the  bird  its  bath 
before  you  clean  up  its  hoiise  for  the 
day.  It  is  not  well  to  leave  the  water 
in  all  day.  as  it  becomes  foul  and  gives 
off  disagreeable  odors. 

The  cage  should  never  be  hung  in  the 
sunshine  or  a  draft  of  air,  as  the  birds 
are  very  susceptible  to  taking  cold,  and 
are  predisposed  to  asthma.    This  some- 


times attacks  them  during  the  molting 
season,  and  unless  great  care  is  exer- 
cised this  will  frequently  continue  for  a 
great  many  months.  When  suffering 
from  this  disease  ieave  off  feeding  them 
their  seed,  and  feed  bread-and-milk 
paste — made  by  putting  bread  into  hot 
milk — a  little  dash  of  cayenne  pepjjer 
or  a  litt'le  minced  onion.  Into  the 
di-inking-water  put  a  very  little  cur- 
rant jelly. 

Too  many  people  give  a  great  variety 
of  food  to  their  birds.  Thej'  are  much 
better  without  it.  A  regiilar  diet 
should  consist  of  mixed  seed — canary 
and  rape — fresh  water  and  cuttlefi.sh. 
Do  not  feed  hemp-seed,  as  this  causes  a 
bird  to  fatten  and  lays  it  liable  to 
asthma. 

^  Canaries  do  not  need  green  food, 
though  occasionally  they  may  have  a 
small  leaf  of  lettuce  or  a  pifece  of  ap- 
ple. 

When  they  seem  droo|)ing  feed  them 
sponge-cake  soaked  in  sherry  wine. 

If  tliey  are  troubled  with  mites  hang 
a  white  cloth  over  the  cage  at  night  and 
you  will  find  it  covered  with  them  the 
next  morning. 

Keep  the  perches  clean  and  well  oiled 
with  coal-oil  or  olive-oil. 

If  a  bird  is  old  sometimes  its  nails 
will  be  very  long.  These  should  be 
carefully  clipped,  as  they  curl  and  harm 
the  feet. 

Accustom  your  bird  to  being,  handled, 
and  do-  not  frighten  it.  It  will  repay 
you  for  your  care  of  it  by  its  bright 
songs.  •  B.  K. 
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RHUBARB  AND  ITS  VIRTUES 

Man}'  people  who  have  had  rhubarb 
in  their  gardens  for  as  long  as  they  can 
remember  think  this  valuable  plant  was 
like  "Topsy,"  and  that  it  just  "growed." 
But  this  is  not  so;  it  has  ancient  his- 
tory, and  grew  originally  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  the  largest  river  in 
Europe-  The  medicinal  rhubai-bs  are 
another  variety,  and  I  well  remember, 
as  a  child  Aasiting  in  a  New  England 
family,  where  the  head  of  the  house 
had  no  faith  in  doctors,  and  whose  one 
remedy  for  all  diseases  was,  "Chew 
rhubarb! " 

The  value  of  rhubarb  on  the  system, 
its  agreeable  acidity,  and  the  many  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  put,  as  well  as  its 
cheapness,  should  give  it  an  important 
place  in  our  late  spring-  and  summer 
menus.  The  small,  red-stalked  variety 
makes  excellent  compotes  and  filling 
for  pies  and  tarts,  while  the  giant  rhu- 
barb makes  a  delicious  and  healthful 
drink.  In  using  rhubarb  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  water,  and  due  allowance 
must  be  made  for  this.  But  with  lemon, 
apple  or  ginger  added,  you  have  a  vari- 
ety of  new  preserves  for  your  closet. 

Ehubarb  Jam  with  Ginger. — String 
some  rhubarb  cut  into  short  lengths, 
and  weigh.  Put  the  fruit  into  a  kettle 
and  add  just  enough  water  to  prevent 
burning.  When  the  fruit  has  become 
quite  soft  add  sugar,  one  pound  for 
each  pound  of  fruit.  Stir  well  until  the 
jam  becomes  rich  and  syrupy.  For 
each  pound  of  fruit  take  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  ginger,  rub  it 
smooth  with  a  little  water,  and  add  it 
to  your  jam.  Boil  up  jam  again,  stir- 
ring- well,  put  into  glasses,  and  when 
cold  cover.  If  a  large  amount  of  rhu- 
barb is  at  command  a  high  grade  of 
brqwn  sugar  is  very  good;  the  only 
ditference  seems  to  be  that  the  jam  is 
not  quite  so  clear. 

Kiiuhaub  .Jelly. — The  best  time  to 
make  this  jelly  is  when  the  leaves  and 
stalks  are  well  grown.  Wash  the  stalks, 
but  do  not  peel,  as  the  ])ink  skin  gives 
an  attractive  tint  to  the  jelly.  Cut  the 
stalks  in  medium-sized  bits,  never  mind 
stringing  them,  and  to  each  (pound  of 
fruit  allow  a  cupful  of  water.  Stew 
gently  until  a  perfect  pulp.  Strain 
through  a  cheese-cloth  bag,  and  to  each 
pint  of  juice  allow  a  pound  of  gran- 
ulated sugar.  Let  the  juice  boil  for 
abovit  twenty  minutes,  add  the  sugar, 
and  stir  until  the  sugar  is  quite  dis- 
solved. When  the  syrup  is  thick  turn 
into  glasses,  and  cover  when  cold.  You 
have  here  a  very  agi-eeable.  jiretty 
jelly,  its  pale  pink  tone  being  unusual 
and  an  ornament  to  any  table. 

EnujJARB-'WATER. — .\  doctor  gave  me 
this  receipt  for  a  "spring  drink."  It  is 
very  agreeable  and  refreshing.  Take  a 
pound  of  rhubarb  and  stew  it  with  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar.    Put  it  in  a  jug 


and  pour  over  it  a'  gallon  of  boilin 
water.  When  it  gets  cold  pour  i' 
through  a  colander,  pressing  the  fruit, 
and  i)ut  back  in  the  jug,  but  do  not 
cork.    Drink  cold. 

Some  housekeepers  like  to  make  a' 
little  wine  each  year,  and  if  you  hav 
never  utilized  rhubarb  the  following  r 
ceipt  may  be  useful: 

KiifBAUB  Wine  or  Cider. — Cut  up  a 
quantity  of  rhubarb-stalks  and  bruise 
them  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Put  them 
in  a  deep  pan,  and  for  each  five  pounds 
of  fruit  pour  over  a  gallon  of  water. 
Let  it  stand  for  three  days,  stirring  it 
up  two  or  three  times  each  day.  Then, 
strain  the  liquor,  press  the  frui' 
through  a  sieve,  and  put  with  it  three 
and  one  half  pounds  of  brown  sugar  to 
each  gallon  of  liquor  and  fruit.  When 
the  sugar  is  quite  dissolved  put  it  in 
a  cask  and  let  it  work.  Put  into  a  bag 
of  cheese-cloth  about  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass (if  you  have  about  ten  gallons  of 
liquor),  and  cork  up  the  cask  tightly. 
At  the  end  of  si.x;  months  draw  off, 
bottle,  tie  down  corks,  and  after  leav- 
ing- the  bottles  standing  up  for  about  a 
month  lay  them  on  their  sides.  A  del- 
icate drink  served  with  ice. 

RiiiriiARB  Jelly  with  Apples. — If  you 
are  fortunate  enoug-h  to  have  some 
good  cooking-apples  left  by  the  time 
rhubarb  is  well  grown  this  is  a  good  re- 
ceipt to  use:  Skin  and  cut  into  bits 
five  po_unds  of  rhubarb.  Add  to  it 
three  pounds  of  cooking-apples  peeled 
and  quartered,  the  juice  of  six  lemons 
and  the  grated  peel  of  one,  and  two 
pints  of  water.  Stew  them  together 
gently  until  they  are  a  pulp,  then  strain' 
through  a  cheese-cloth  bag.  For  each 
pint  of  juice  use  a  pound  of  gran- 
ulated sugar,  let  it  boil,  skim  carefully, 
and  when  it  will  "jell"  when  dropped 
on  a  saucer  take  it  otY.  Pour  into 
glasses  and  cover.        Nanxie  Moore. 


MILDEW  ON  SWEET-PEAS 

For  the  first  time  in  an  exp  .nee 
extending  over  several  years  we  have 
had  trouble  with  our  sweet-peas.  The 
past  summer  they  were  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  mildew,  and  as  we  have 
never  seen  any  mention  of  this  trouble 
in  the  floral  papers  we  thought  ]  -r- 
haps  our  experience  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  some  of  your  readers. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  just  as  the 
sweet-peas  were  in  their  prime,  we  had 
a  week  of  very  cloudy  weather,  with 
rain  and  mist  every  day.  We  gathered 
all  the  opened  flowers  Saturday  at 
noon,  and  did  not  notice  anything 
wrong  with  the  vines  at  that  time. 
When  we  went  to  pick  the  peas  ifon- 
day  morning,  however,  we  noticed  that 
the  vines  were  covered  all  over  with  a 
powdery  mildew,  in  appearance  much 
like  that  which  comes  on  the  garden- 
pea.  We  noticed,  also,  that  there  were 
no  half-opened  buds,  and  a  closer  exam- 
ination showed  that  the  buds  had  all 
been  blighted  when  very  small.  The 
mildew  had  so  covered  the  vines  that 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  saving  them, 
but  we  determined  to  try.  We  p\ir- 
chased  a  little  potassium  sulphid  (or 
liver  of  potash,  as  it  is  commonly 
called),  and  procured  a  small  sjiraying- 
pump.  The  potassium  sulphid  was  dis- 
solved in  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  half  ounce  to  the  gallon,  and  the 
vines  thoroughly  sprayed  with  this. 
The  effect  of  this  treatment  was  soon 
seen  in  the  improved  appeai-ance  of  the 
vines;  but  as  potassium  sulphid  is  tran- 
sient in  its  action,  and  to  make  "assur- 
ance doubly  sure,"  wt  sprayed  them 
the  ne.Kt  day  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
As  it  is  hard  to  make  spraying  solu- 
tions adhere  to  pea-vines,  we  added  to 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  a  portion  of  the 
"resin-lime"  mixture  described  in  the 
bulletins  and  reports  of  the  New  York 
experiment  station.  The  vines  kept  im- 
proving, and  in  five  days  had  begun 
blooming  again,  and  the  blossoms  were 
soon  as  ))rofuse  and  large  as  ever, 
although  the  stems  were  not  so  long  as 
before  the  attack  of , mildew.  We  feel 
sure  that  had  not  vigorous  measures 
been  taken  the  sweet-peas  would  have 
lieen'  entirely  lost,  and  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  trouble  with  mildew  we 
reconnnend  giving  spraying-  a  trial. 
Probably  the  potassium  sulphid  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Were  we  to  use  a 
cojjper  solution  again  we  should  prefci- 
the  aTumonia-copper  carbonate  solution 
(cupram),  as  that  does  not  stain  the 
flowers. — Tick's  Monthjy. 
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ON  THE  LINKS 

HThe  pleasure  and  benefit  of  healths, 
ful  exerc\se  are  increased  and 
made  more  pernnanent  by  the  bath 
which  follows.  Ivory  Soap,  be- 
cause of  its  purity,  its  mild  creaniy 
lather  and  the  comfortable  feeling 
of  perfect  cleanliness  that  results 
from  its  use,  is  the  soap  most  g'ener- 
aljy  preferred  for  the  bath.  It  floats 


Any  person  wishing:  a  copy  of  this  picture  may  mail  to  us  lo  Ivory  Soap  wrappers,  on  receipt  of  wliich  we  will  send  a  copy  (w  ithout  priming) 
on  enamel  plate  paper,  14X  17  inches,  a  suitable  size  fur  framing.    THE  PROCTER  a  GAMBLE  CO..  CINCINNATI. 
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WHEN  THE  BOY  GOES  FROM  HOME 

He  is  aliuost  sure  to  go  some  time  oi- 
lanother,  for  a  longer  or  a  sliorter  ])e- 
friod.  It  may  be  his  absence  will  be  for 
fonly  a  few  days,  on  a  \isit  to  friends. 
[Or  it  may  be  he  will  go  away  to  school 
'at  such  a  distance  from  home  that  he 
will  be  gone  several  wee^jis  or  even 
months.  Or  perhaps  his  going-  away 
will  be  to  begin  biisiiu'ss  foi-  himself, 
his  return  being  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. But  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  his  absence,  there  are  some 
things  the  mother  will  be  quite  sure 
to  think  of.  One  of  these  things  re- 
lates to  her  son's  clothes.  How  the 
boy"s  clothes  do  worry  the  mother! 
She  knows  how  easy  it  is  for  accidents 
to  happen.  An  une.xpected  tramp  in 
the  fields;  a  challenge  to  climb  some 
tree;  a  jumping-niatch,  or  perhaps  the 
plain  wear  and  tear  of  every-day  life, 
and  the  boy  suddenly  awakens  to  the 
humiliating  fact  that  ^something  has 
gone  wrong'  with  his  clothes,  and 
mother,  like  the  famous  Sheridan, 
"twenty  miles  away." 

If,  when  these  trying  times  overtake 
the  lad,  he  can  go  to  his  satchel  or 
trunk  and  take  out  needle  and  thread 
and  sit  calmly  down  to  the  task  of  re- 
pairing the  damage  his  coat  or  trousers 
have  sustained,  he  can  rejoin  his  com- 
panions a  little  later  with  countenance 
as  bright  and  shining-  as  ever.  But 
suppose  he  cannot  do  this!  Think  of 
the  disgrace!  He  must  appeal  perhaps 
to  some  total  stranger!  Life  loses  its 
charms.  The  torn  garment  becomes 
a  burden.  He  contemplates  suicide  or 
something  terrible. 

Then,  fond  mother,  see  to  it  that  the 
boy  is  well  supplied  with  the  articles 
necessary  to  enable  him  to,  hold  up  his 
head  amid  the  untoward  circumstances 
which  are  so  likely  to  overtake  him.  And 
not  only  that.  When  he  is  young-,  ere 
the  evil  days  come,  teach  the  bey  how 
to  .use  these  hel])f  ul  articles.  It  is  not 
a  thing'  to  be  ashamed  of  that  the  boy 
should  be  able  to  handle  the  needle 
skillfully.  When  he  is  small  he  will  take 
to  this  kind  of  work  just  as  handily  as 
will  his  sister.  I  know  of  a  boj^  who 
when  a  little  fellow  jjieced  a  large  num- 
ber of  blocks  for  a  bed-quilt.  The 
work  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
his  mother,  and  was  altogether  a  very 
commendable  job.  That  lad  is  perhaps 
now  just  a  little  sensitive  when  the  sub- 
ject of  his  early  taste  for  sewing'  is 
under  discussion;  but  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  he  has  many  timfs  since 
been  thankful  that  he  was  taught  to  do 
such  work.  It  has  saved  him  not  a  few 
cents  and  a  great  deal  of  vexation  now 
that  he  has  gone  away  from  home. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  man  living 
who  has  not  in  moments  of  genuine 
sorrow  wished  that  "some  one  would 
invent  a  button  that  never  would  come 
oif ."  But  as ,  yet  the  problem  is  un- 
solved; and  how  often  are  we  members 
of  the  sterner-  sex  suddenly  compelled 
to  admit  that  it  "is  too  warm  for  us"  in 
the  room,  and  back  as  gracefully  out 
as  we  can,  to  go  away  into  solitary  and 
truly  soul-rending  meditation,  while 
we  sweat  and  growl  and  prick  our  fin- 
gers in  (he  attempt  to  put, in  jjlace  the 
button  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
trouble?  No  language  yet  devised  can 
properly  express  a  man's  feelings  on 
such  occasions  as  this.  But  how  satis- 
fying to  be  able  to  sit  quietly  down  and 
sew  the  offending  thing  on  without 
once  drawing  blood  or  provoking  our 
souls  to  anger!  Then,  and  perhaps 
only  then,  can  we  fully  unde^-stand 
what  it  is  to  be  angry  and  sin  not. 

Then  see  to  it  that  the  boy  has 
plenty  of  buttons,  and  that  he  knows 
how  to  I3ut  them  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good.  Stockings  no  man  can 
mend.  Do  not  expect  it  of  him.  As 
long  as  there  is  siich  wide-spread,  and 
deep-felt  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the 
feminine  portion  of  humanity  against 
this  undoubtedly  necessary  occupation 
let  no  woman  even  hint  that  any  man 
ought  to  "darn  his  own  socks!"  He  sim- 
ply cannot  do  it.  The  mysteries  are  too 
great.  I  for  one  am  perfectly  willing- 
to  admit  that  here,  if  nowhere  else, 
woman  is  a  superior  being-.  Superior 
in  skill,  superior  in  m;iking-  something- 
out  of  nothing-,  superior  in  patience, 
siiperior  in  consummate  long-suffering. 

All  in  all,  the  mothers  of  this  genera- 
■.tion  can  do  no  greater  work  for  those 
who  are  to  follow  in  their  footsteps 
than  to  teach  their  sons  to  use  the 


needle  to  the  best  advantage.  I  am 
aware  that  this  may  be  considered  a 
dangerous  aiul  ])erhai)s  somewhat 
heretical  doctriiu>  by  some  of  my  gen- 
tlemen friends.  The  possibilities  are 
indeed  great  that  this  is  so.  But  1  am 
willing  to  take  the  chances  of  ever  be- 
ing (ildiged  to  do  the  mending-  for  the 
ciilii-o  household  if  I  can  impress  upon 
Ihe  ladies  the  fact  lliat  Hieir  sons  will 
one  day  rise  up  and  call  Ihem  blessed  if 
they  teach  thenr  how  to  sew,  if  only 
tolerably  well.  Edgah  L.  Vincent. 
.1 

CROCHET  FAN-LACE 

Abbreviations. — St,  stitch;  d  c,  double 
crochet;  s  c,  single  crochet-;  ch,  chain. 

This  lace  is  very  jiretty  for  pillo\\- 
cases,  underwear,  etc.  Make  a  chain  of 
15  stitches. 

First  row — ]\liss  3  ch,  make  3  d  e  in  4 
st  of  chain,  ch  2,  miss  2  st,  3  d  c  in 
ne.xt  st,  ch  3,  miss  2  st,  3  d  c  in  next 
st,  5  ch,  miss  5  st,  1  s  c  in  last  st. 

Second  row — 2  ch,  10  d  c  in  5  ch,  2  ch, 
3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch, 
3  d  c  in  3  ch. 

Third  row — 3  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch, 
3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in  3  ch,  1  d  c 
on  d  e,  2  ch,  1  d  c  on  next  d  c;  repeat 
from     eight  times. 

Fourth  row — 2  ch,  *  2  d  c  in  2  eh; 
repeat  from  *  eight  times;  2  ch,  3  d  c 
in  2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c 
in  3  ch. 

Fifth  row— 3  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch, 
3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch, 
1  d  c  between  the  first  and  second  2  d  c; 
rejDeat  from  ■«  eight  tijnes. 

Sixth  row — 2  ch,  *  3  d  c  in  2  ch; 
repeat  from  *  eight  times;  2  ch,  3  d  c 
in  2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in 
3  ch. 

Seventh  row — 3  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch, 
3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  *  5  ch, 


1  s  c  between  the  first  and  second  3  d  c; 
repeat  from  *  eight  times. 

Eighth  row — *  5  ch,  1  s  c  in  5  ch; 
repeat  from  eight  times;  2  ch,  3  d  c 
in  2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  iii  2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in 
3  ch. 

Repeat  from  the  first  row  for  the 
length  required.  Then  joining  the 
scallops  together,  the  first  row  fasten 
with  1  s  c  in  second  s  c,  third  row 
fasten  with  1  s  c  in  middle  of  5  ch, 
fifth  row  fasten  with  s  c  on  s  c,  seventh 
row  fasten  with  s  c  in  middle  of  5  ch. 

A.  L.  A.  B. 

A. 

SUNBONNETS 

From  time  immemorial  the  sunbon- 
net  has  held  its  place  in  the  minds  of 
women  as  the  regulation  head-gear,  and 
from  the  point  of  usefulness  and  gen- 
eral popularity  is  not  likely  to  be 
siqierannuated.  .\s  a  proof  ag-ainst  the 
damaging-  effects  of  the  elements  to  the 
complexion  our  feminine  ancestors  re- 
lied more  wholly  upon  the  faithful 
wearing'  of  it  and  as  being-  more  satis- 
factory than  all  the  cosmetics  of  the 
present  day;  and  the  lassie  who  wore 
her  Ijonnet,  and  kept*  it  tied,  usually 
possessed  a  skin  of  enviable  fairness. 

Purpose  has  made  it  soi-disant,  which 
fashion  has  done  little  to  rejuvenate. 
A  woman  can  wear  a  sunbonnet  when 
she  can  afford  nothing'  else  as  a  head- 
covering,  as  they  range  all  the  way 
from  the  homely,  straight-slatted  kind 
of  our  grandmothers'  time,  the  ma- 
chine-stitched, full-crbwned  gingham 
or  tea-straw  to  the  fanc.v.  lace-embel- 
lished affairs  of  to-day;  for  it  is  really 
possible  to  make  them  charming'  and 
expensive  enough  for  the  most  fastid- 
ious tastes  and  still  retain  their  indi- 
viduality. 

There  are  many  materials  mention- 
able  to  make  effective  bonnets,  such 
as  cliambravs,  percales,  ging-hams  and 
dimities;  but  for  simple  elegance  white 
India  linen  daintily  trimmed  with  Valcn- 


cit-nncs  insertion  and  edL'ings  is  iin-' 
surpassable.  .V  mucK-adnurcd  boinu't 
this  scasdh  is  made  of  icd  percale  com- 
bined willi  \  i'll<)\\  Tuscan  si  raw  liraid 
and  lace  iiist'i-tion.  Tlie  foundation  is 
cut  from  licavy  brown  ])ai)er  oi-  light 
bnckrani  in  such  a  shape  as  to  tlare 
slightly  o\cr  the  face;  bolh  sides  of  the 
paper  arc  plainly  cn\ci-i-(l  with  red  per- 
calc,  on  \vhi(di  is  stilcheil  rows  of  the 
braid  divided  by  a  row  of  insertion  one 
and  one  half  inches  wide.  The  front 
edge  is  finished  b.v  a  full  pulling-  of 
percale  placed  between  two  rows  of  the 
braid.  The  inner  side  is  lined  with  a 
wide  pattern  of  scalloped  lace  sewed 
fiatly  to  the  red  lining.  A  full  crown  is 
])ut  on  in  such  a  wa.v  as  to  form  a 
double  ruffle  across  the  I0])  of  llic  head, 
and  a  straight,  I'lill,  also  Iriuimcd  with 
the  insertion,  is  sewed  around  the  bot- 
tom. Wide  Ixiws  ajul  ties  of  percale 
finish  the  bonnet,  which  when  complete 
is  as  dressy  as  a  hat.  .Soaking-  the  bi'aid 
in  a  weak  solution  of  salt  and  stitching 
before  entirely  dry  renders  it  more 
pliable.  The  fancy  lace  braids  make 
particularly  handsome  bonnets. 

Hattie  p.  Hamer. 

SUNDAY  RE.ST 

If  Sunday  rest  were  not  a  sacred  duty 
imposed  by  o\ir  All-wise  Fatlier  it 
would  still  be  a  physical  duty.  Yet 
how  few  people  strictly  oljserve  the 
commandment  to  rest  one  day  in  seven? 
1  often  think  if  we  would  return  to  the 
old-time  Puritan  Sabbath  customs  it 
would  be  a  boon  to  tired  housekeepers 
at  least.  In  those  days  Saturday  was 
made  a  day  of  preparation.  Enough 
was  cooked  on  that  daj'  to  last  until 
jNIonday.  The  house  was  set  in  order, 
the  Sunday  clothing-  laid  out,  and  the 
children  given  their  bath. 

Not  alone  did  the 
mother  prepare  in  this 
way  for  the  Sabbath,  but 
the  father  also  planned 
to  finish  his  work  at  a 
regular  hour  on  Satur- 
day; so  that  -when  the 
srin  -went  down  on  that 
day  the  Sabbath  quiet 
commenced,  and  the  eve- 
ning was  spent  in  relig- 
ious reading. 

With  the  utmost  etToit 
to  prepare  for  the  Sab- 
bath there  are  always 
many  duties,  especially 
in  the  farm  home,  that 
mustbeattended to.  Out- 
doors there  is  the  milking,  feeding  and 
care  of  stock,  and  within  the  necessary 
meals  to  be  prepared,  the  dishes  to  be 
washed,  the  milk  to  take  care  of,  etc.; 
but  in  too  many  homes  the  work  is 
increased  by  making  Sunday  a  day  of 
feasting-  and  entertaining  company,  un- 
til at  night  the  housewife  is  ready  to 
declare  that  Sunday  is  the  hardest  day 
of  the  week  for  her.  I  do  not  say 
Sunday  shoukl  be  a  fast-day;  but  I  do 
believe  it  would  be  much  better  for  all 
concerned  if  we  would  eat  only  such 
food  as  can  be  mainly  prepared  on 
Saturday  and  would  rec)uire  but  little 
work  to  put  it  on  the  Sunday  table. 

I  would  make  it  a  fixed  rule'  to  never 
make  visits  on  Sunday,  then  x^eople 
would  soon  cease  to  visit  you;  if  they 
did  come,  make  no  extra  work  in  set- 
ting- out  the  dinner,  and  the.v  will  soon 
learn  that  yon  do  not  desire  Sunday 
visitors,  and  you  will  rind  yourself 
rested  and  ready  to  take  up  the  work 
of  another  -^veek  on  Monday  morning. 

I  would  not  return  so  far  to  the  Pur- 
itan customs  as  to  deny  the  children 
every  toy  on  Sunday,  and  forbid  all 
]5laying;  but  I  think  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  have  soiiie  special  toys  and 
games  I0  be  used  only  .on  Sunday. 
^Vhenever  it  is  pleasant,  a  walk  with 
])a])a  and  mama  is  en.io.\'ed  b.v  both 
children  and  pai-ents,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  as  one  of  the  ]ile;isi.ij-es  that 
Sunda.v  brings.  As  the  children  grow 
older  let  them  get  the  Sunday  tea,  with 
father  and  mother  as  their  g'uests. 
They  will  enjo.v  the  work,  it  will  be  a 
I'est  foi'  mother,  and  many  a  little  sur- 
])ris('  Avill  be  ])lanned  and  pre]xircd  for 
on  Sn1  ni'day. 

There  is  a  ditferenee  of  opinion  about 
the  age  when  children  should  go  to 
church,  some  thinking  that  thev  will 
get  a  distaste  for  church  if  obliged  to 
go  before  thev  can  lie  interested  in  the 
service.  I  do  not  believe  this.  As  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  the  force  of 


habit  holds  good  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  in  olhcis.  H  will  jiot  liurt  a  healthy 
child,  even  when  (juite  young,  to  sit 
still  foi-  thai  length  of  time. 

Very  early  tliev  can  learn  to  rever-- 
encc  the  house  of  (iod,  and  a  habit  of 
church-going-  firmly  established  in  early 
youth  will  be  apt  to  hold  through  life. 
Wake  Sunday  .just  as  restful,  bright 
and  liapp.v  a  da.v  as  possible  for  the 
whole  family — a  da.\  the  children  will 
rcnu'mber  wilh  pleasuri-  all  their  lives, 
and  in  the  homes  they  afterward  build 
for  themselves  they  will  seek  to  i^er- 
petuate  its  pleasant  customs  and  obser- 
vances. Maida  McL. 
i. 

THE  LANGUAGE  WHICH  BABY'S  PRESENCE 
PRODUCES 

"It's  all  nonsense  to  protest  so  vig- 
orously against  indulging  in  baby 
talk,"  said  the  experienced  member  at 
the  mothers'  club.  "There  is  a  cer- 
tain language  which  an  infant's  pres- 
ence produces,  and  all  the  ju-os  and  cons 
of  theorists  cannot  stop  it." 

You  have  all  heard  it — that  is,  if  you 
have  ever  seen  a  baby  surrounded  by 
admiring-  adults.  They  may  be  wise- 
acres and  savants  when  this  bit  of  in- 
fantile loveliness  is  not  in  their  midst, 
may  discuss  well  and  learnedly  on  pro- 
found  topics,  become  wonderfully  ex- 
cited over  the  argument  whether  Mars 
is  inhabited  or  not,  yet  away  goes 
high-flown  scientific  phrases  when  the 
little  perambulator  or  the  nurse  with 
a  child  in  her  arms  api^ears  in  sight. 
If  this  particular  baby  happens  to  be 
the  first  one  in  many  years  in  a  family 
of  adults,  then  is  the  language  even 
more  universally  adopted  than  in  those 
circles  where  a  baby  more  or  less  is  no 
unusual  thing. 

It  goes  something'  like  this:  "Was 

00  auntie's  'ittle  petsie  boy?"  "Mama's 
bessy  baby?"  and  similar  expressions 
too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  And 
what  does  the  object  of  this  attention 
do?  As  a  rule  "it"  sits  up  and  looks 
wisely  out  of  the  dear  innocent  eyes 
with  an  air  of  worldly  wisdom  sadly  at 
variance  w'ith  the  gushing  of  those 
about  it.  Some  little  creatures  look  so 
profound  and  solemn  that  it  seems  an 
insult  to  their  intelligence  to  indulge 
in  the  Volapuk  of  babydom  tliat  to  the 
uninitiated  is  about  as  intelligible  as 
ancient  Greek  to  a  modern  school-boy. 

Yet  unless  the  baby  is  a  product  of 
Boston  cultiire  it  is  certain  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  this  language,  that  by  com- 
mon consent  has  been  called  "baby 
talk."  No  one  can  tell  its  origin,  un- 
less, indeed,  some  fond  mother  in  the 
years  that  are  gone,  feeling  that  the 
stilted  syllables  of  her  own  tongue 
were  too  much  for  the  little  soul  to 
grasp,  invented  the  cooing,  caressing, 
broken  tones  that  women  of  all  ages 
have  learned  to  emj)loy  when  speaking 
to  an  infant. 

Argue  as  we  may  concerning  the 
probable  harm  to  the  little  one  who  is 
just  learning  to  talk,  and  the  "sense- 
lessness of  the  practice,"  it  is  safe  to 
projihesy  that  just  so  long  as  there  are 
babies  in  the  world  the  language 
known  as;  "baby  talk"  will  never  be- 
come obsolete.  P.  W.  H. 

MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

A  man  and  a  woman,  old  acquain- 
tances who  had  not  met  for  a  long 
t  ime,  were  talking-  of  what  had  occurred 
during-  that  time.  The  man  said,  "I 
have  married  again,  and  we  have  one 
child;  but  my  wife  went  to  her  parents 
because  I  was  out  of  employment  and 
could  not  pi'ovide  for  her.  I  have  a 
school  now,  and  am  going'  for  her  to- 
morrow.   If  she  will  not  come  with  me 

1  shall  take  the  child." 

The  woman  replied,  "You  have  no 
right  to  take  the  child  from  its 
mother." 

"Oil,  but  the  child's  future  must  be 
considered,  and  she  is  not  fit  to  bring  it 
up." 

She  tiii-ncd  u))Oii  liini  with  a,  look  that 
was  like  lightning,  and  the  -^vords  fairly 
leaped  from  her.  mouth,  "What  ri.ght 
had  you,  sir,  to  malsc  a  woman  a  moth- 
er who  is  not  fit  to  bring  iqi  hei-  own 
child?"  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  by  lightning.  ITe  hemmed  and 
halved  a  little,  but  could  find  no  woids 
with  w-h1ch  to  i-c|)ly.  and  after  a  fcw 
momeuts  got  iqi  and  left. — From 
"Clothed  with  the  Sun." 

[household  roXCLUDED  ON  PAGE  17] 
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A  FAIR  FIGHT 

By  Mattie  Dyer  Britts 
* 


Chapter  VII. 
I  HE  new  store  was  ready  for 
business  in  a  week  more, 
and  opened  its  doors  with 
everj-tbing  bright  and  shin- 
ing, plenty  of  fresh  paint 
and  brilliant  window-glass, 
and  most  attractive  dis- 
plays of  brand-new  goods. 
Ladies  have  always  been  proverbial  for  their 
love  of  something  new  under  the  sun.  and 
they  flocked  into  Begole's  in  groups  the  tirst 
day  of  the  opening. 

That  opening  iu  itself  was  a  revelation  to 
Mr.  Van  Gillen.  He  kad  always  been  con- 
tented to  bring  on  each  season's  stock  of 
goods  and  sell  them  as  they  were  wanted. 
To  have  his  store  filled  with  a  lot  of  flowers, 
a  baud  engaged  to  play  in  the  evening,  and 
the  town  flooded  with  pretty  circulars  an- 
nouncing all  this,  was  out  of  his  ideas— he 
had  never  done  anything  of  the  kind.  To 
be  sure,  he  well  knew  that  those  things  were 
done  every  year,  but  he  liad  always  said, 
with  evident  pride,  "All  claptrap,  sir!  No 
need  in  the  world  of  such  flutumery!  Van  Gll- 
len's  has  always  been  able  to  sell  all  the 
goods  brought  on  without  any  such  cheap 
advertising.   I  sha"n't  do  it!" 

But  now,  as  Mr.  Van  Gillen  sat  at  his  desk, 
being  ranch  too  proud  to  stand  at  the  door 
and  watch  the  rival  across  the  street,  and 
saw  the  crowds  of  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  too, 
going  in  at  Begole's,  he  began  to  wish  he  had 
dene  something  of  the  sort.  "Won't  half  of 
'em  biiy!"  he  growled.  "They'll  stand  'round 
and  handle  the  goods  and  make  remarks  and 
go  away.   I  know  'em!   Let  them  go!" 

But  it  galled  him  terribly  to  see  those  who 
had  always  been  his  own  customers  flocking 
to  the  new  store,  and  made  him  dislike  young 
Begole  even  more  bitterly. 

"Hang  it:  If  I  had  taken  the  young 
monkey  iu  with  me  it  would  all  have  been 
here!"  he  grumbled,  sitting  at  his  desk.  "Of 
course,  the  smart  jackanapes  would  have 
had  his  own  way,  but  I  would  have  reaped 
the  pocket  harvest — if  there  is  any.  Con- 
found it  all!  I  suppose  he  will  pitch  right  in 
now  and  have  a  mark-down  sale,  to  catch 
all  the  silly  women.  If  he  does,  I'll — well, 
I  won't  say  just  yet  what  I  will  do.  But  he 
shall  be  taught  that  fire-crackers  can't  be 
heard  where  old  guns  are  shooting.  I'd  like 
to  choke  him,  the  cheeky  scalawag!" 

At  dinner  the  day  of  the  opening  Mr.  Van 
Gillen  remarked  to  his  family,  "I  don't  sup- 
pose either  of  you  will  want  to  go  to  that 
fool's  opening  to-night.  But  if  you  do,  I 
can  tell  you  I  won't  have  it!  My  folks  shall 
keep  away  from  him!" 

"I  haven't  any  idea  of  going  there,  papa," 
answered  Virgie,  very  calmly. 

"Well,  I  confess  I'd  rather  like  to  see  the 
new  things,"  said  Miss  Maggie.  "Of  course, 
if  you  make  a  point  of  it,  Jason,  I  shall  stay 
away.  But  I  can  t  see  why  the  world  isn't 
wide  enough  for  everybody,  and  why  two 
merchants  in  the  s&me  town  couldn't  help 
each  other,  instead  of  running  each  other 
down." 

"Mr.  Begole  has  never  run  father  down. 
Aunt  Maggie!"  spoke  up  Virgie,  with  some 
warmth. 

Her  father  cast  a  glance  at  her.  "Highty- 
tighty,  young  miss!  You  take  sides  with  him, 
do  you?" 

"No,  sir,  I  don't!  But  you  know,  papa,  that 
the  evening  he  called  on  you  he  talked  and 
acted  like  a  gentleman,  and  I'm  sorry  you 
did  not  receive  him  better.  I  think  it  would 
make  custom  for  you  if  we  did  all  go  to 
Mr.  Begole's  opening  and  try  to  be  friend- 
ly with  him.  But  as  you  .do  not  wish  us  to 
go,  why,  I  am  entirely  content  to  stay  away. 
Only  I  think  you  are  wrong,  decidedly." 

Mr.  Van  Gillen  was  actually  too  angry  to 
make  her  any  reply.  He  stared  at  her  for 
an  instant,  then  without  one  word  put  on  his 
hat  and  went  out. 

"Vour  pa's  good  and  mad  now,  child!"  said 
Aunt  Maggie. 

"Well,  aunty,  I'm  sorry.  But  I  had  to 
speak  the  truth  if  I  spoke  at  all." 

"I'm  most  scared  to  think  we  said  any- 
thing, though,  ^■irgie.  And  I'm  in  a  pickle, 
too,  for  I  told  Mrs.  Hagan  that  I  would  go 
'round  to  the  opening  with  her.  I  never 
thought  of  Jason  objecting." 

"Go  if  you  like.  Aunt  Maggie.  Father  has 
no  right  to  dictate  to  you  as  he  has  to  me." 

"No,  I  won't  go.  I'll  send  her  some  excuse. 
But  I  do  wish  Jason  wouldn't  act  so.  That 
young  fellow  is  a  nice,  likely  young  man, 
and  I'd  be  glad  to  be  good  friends  with  him. 
I  wish  he  would  come  to  our  church,  then 
Jason  couldn't  say  anything  if  we  met  him 
occasionally." 

Mr.  Van  Gillen  was  walking  with  hasty 
stride  down  to  his  store,  his  mind  in  an  augry 
tumult. 

"My  daughter  never  spoke  to  me  like  that 
before,"  he  thought,  "and  I  can  see  Maggie's 
as  mad  as  hops!  I  have  him  to  thank  for 
rebellion  in  my  own  household,  as  well  as 
injury  to  business!  If  I  don't  get  even  with 
him  I'd  like  to  know  why!  There  isn't  much 
I  wouldn't  do  to  beat  him  now!" 


It  was  not  an  enviable  frame  of  mind  to  be 
in.  Nor  was  it  helped  any  when,  the  next 
morning,  Mr.  Van  Gillen  heard  that  the  new 
store  had  sold  a  remarkable  quantity  of  goods 
that  very  first  day.  To  be  sure,  bis  own  sales 
had  been  as  good  as  usual;  but  he  knew 
when  it  came  to  a  contest  in  prices  the 
younger  man  would  have  the  advantage,  and 
the  thought  was  not  a  pleasing  one. 

Miss  Maggie  had  no  opportunity  through 
the  week  to  find  out  what  church  Mr.  Begole 
attended,  if,  indeed,  he  went  to  any  at  all. 
But  the  next  Sunday,  as  she  sat  with  Virgie 
in  their  own  pew,  who  should  walk  in  but 
Mr.  Begole,  and  take  a  seat  only  a  short 
distance  from  them?  Virgie  kept  perfectly 
still,  and  did  not  turn  her  head  when  Aunt 
Maggie  whispered  to  her  that  he  was  there; 
but  somehow  a  very  pretty  pink  spot  came 
into  Virgie's  soft  cheek,  and  stayed  there  all 
through  the  service. 

Somehow,  in  going  out,  too,  they  were 
obliged  to  pass  very  close  to  Mr.  Begole,  and 
as  he  bowed  to  her  Virgie  could  not  do  less 
than  speak  to  him  and  introduce  Aunt  Mag- 
gie. It  was  a  part  of  good  Aunt  Maggie's 
religion  to  be  cordial  to  strangers  in  church, 
so  she  would  not  break  her  rule,  Jason  or  no 
Jason.  She  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Begole, 
and  told  him  she  was  glad  to  see  him  there. 


boy  of  the  best  principles  in  the  world,  and 
not  a  favorite  with  his  employer.  That  was 
the  very  reason  Mr.  Van  Gillen  selected  him 
just  now.  He  had  caught  Harry  in  scrapes 
several  times,  and  that  gave  him  a  sort  of 
hold  on  the  fellow.  Just  before  he  went  to 
dinner  Mr.  Van  Gillen  called  Harry  into  the 
oflice,  saying  he  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"What's  up?"  thought  the  youth,  as  he 
obeyed  the  summons.  "Going  to  get  my 
walking-papers?  Wonder  if  he  knows  where 
I  was  last  night?  If  he  does,  that's  it." 

But  inside  the  oflice  he  asked,  with  his 
usual  cool  audacity,  "Did  you  wish  to  see 
me,  Mr.  Van  Gillen?" 

"Yes,  I  did.  Sit  down  here  a  moment." 
The  merchant  pushed  a  stool  toward  the 
clerk,  an  act  surprising  in  itself.  Harry  was 
ready  for  almost  anything,  but  certainly  not 
for  the  first  question  put  to  him. 

"Do  you  know  any  of  Begole's  clerks?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do.  George  Lewis  is  a  chum  of 
mine." 

"Humph!   Pretty  clever  sort  of  chap?" 

"I  think  he  is,  sir." 

"Bright?" 

"Well,  I've  seen  brighter  boys.  But  pretty 
good  company." 

"Exactly.  Got  a  wheel,  haven't  you, 
Harry?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have,"  answered  Harry,  won- 
dering what  in  the  world  all  this  meant. 

"Well—"  Mr.  Van  Gillen  hesitated  now,  for 
he  was  really  ashamed  to  mention  what  be 
had  to  say.  "I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  bill 
stuck  up  in  that  fellow's  window?" 

"His  Saturday  sale?  Y'es,  sir." 

"Now,  Harry,  I  have  a  bit  of  work  for  you 
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and  hoped  he  was  going  to  make  that  church 
his  Sabbath  home. 

"I  have  hardly  made  a  choice  yet,"  was 
his  smiling  reply;  "but  I  like  your  pastor  very 
much,  and  I  may  conclude  to  remain  with 
him.   Y'ou  attend  regularly?" 

"Oh,  yes;  we  never  miss,"  was  Aunt  Mag- 
gie's answer. 

A  single  glance  at  Virgie,  unseen  by  any- 
body else,  told  her  plainly  that  Mr.  Begole 
would  not  "miss"  often,  either,  if  she  was  to 
be  there,  too,  though  he  said  no  more  then. 

A  day  or  two  later  in  the  week  there  was 
posted  up  iu  the  window  of  the  new  store 
this  notice:  "Special  Sale  Saturday.  Great 
Bargains  in  Gloves  and  Muslins.  A  Summer 
I'icnic  for  Everybody." 

"Humph!  'Summer  picnic!'  'Gloves  and 
muslins!'  "  grunted  the  older  merchant.  "I'd 
like  to  give  him  a  picnic!  Can't  I  do  it?  I 
will  if  it  costs  every  dollar  of  profit  for  the 
season!  Look  out,  Mr.  Begole;  two  can  play 
at  some  games  as  well  as  one!" 

Then  and  there  was  born  in  the  bosom  of 
Mr.  ^■an  Gillen  a  thought  of  which  in  his  after- 
life he  was  always  heartily  ashamed.  He  did 
a  very  mean  trick— sold  his  self-respect  to 
his  temper  to  gratify  a  needless  spite;  but 
he  was  too  nettled  to  admit  the  thing  in  its 
right  light  at  present. 

As  he  sat  at  bis  desk  all  the  morning  he 
was  thinking  and  planning  and  glancing 
around  the  store  for  a  proper  tool.  When 
people  desire  to  plan  mischief  Satan  always 
stands  ready  to  aid  them.  Mr.  Van  'Gillen 
found  his  tool  in  the  person  of  Harry  Ford, 
the  youngest  of  his  clerks.   Harry  wasn't  a 


to  do.  It  is  all  fair  and  square  in  business, 
and  not  a  bit'more  than  he  would  do,  though 
it  may  not  seem  so  at  first  thought." 

"I  reckon  I'll  try  to  do  anything  you  ask  me 
to,  Mr.  Van  Gillen." 

"I'll  make  it  worth  your  while."  said  Mr. 
Van  Gilleu,  with  an  insinuating  tone.  "I  want 
to  know  what  class  of  goods  he  is  going  to 
put  out,  and  his  prices;  then  I  may  take  a 
notion  to  have  a  sale  of  my  own." 

"Oh!  I  understand  now,  sir!"  was  Harry's 
reply,  though  he  kept  back  the  grin  which 
he  did  not  dare  show.  "You  want  me  to  find 
out  for  you?" 

"That's  what  I  want,  exactly.  Y'ou  are  a 
sharp  boy  to  catch  me  up  so  quickly.  Here 
is  the, case— can  you  keep  a  still  tongue  if,  as 
I  said,  it  is  made  worth  your  while?" 

"Try  me  and  see,  Mr.  Van  Gillen." 

"I  will.  I  want  you  to  get  hold  of  that 
chum  of  yours  over  there  and  get  out  of  him 
all  he  knows  about  the  sale.  I  want  it  done 
every  time  he  has  one,  as  long  before  the 
date  as  possible.  Can  you  do  it  and  not  let 
your  friend  see  what  you  are  after?" 

"I  rather  think  I  can,  sir." 

"Very  well.  I  would  suggest  a  wheel-ride 
with  him,  or  something  like  it,  but  I  leave 
that  to  you.  See  him,  and  get  all  the  details 
you  can  out  of  him,  bring  me  your  report,  and 
keep  a  silent  tongue  to  everybody.  Y'ou  un- 
derstand?" 

"Perfectly,  sir." 

"All  right.  Every  time  you  bring  me  word 
of  a  sale  twenty-four  hours  before  the  news 
is  out  to  the  public  it  is  two  dollars  and  a 
half  in  your  pocket;  that's  all." 
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"Very  well,  Mr.  Van  Gillen.    I'll  do  my 
best."  ' 

"See  that  you  do.    If  a  word  leaks  out  I 
shall  know  where  it  came  from,  and  then- 
well,  Harry,  you  kn'ow  t  could  make  things 
rather  warm  for  you  if  I  chose  to  do  it." 
"Yes.  sir." 

But  as  Harry  walked  out  of  the  oflice  his 
air  of  huihility  was  changed  for  one  of  glee, 
not  unmixed  with  triumph. 

"But  you  won't  make  it  warm  for  me.  old 
man,  for  I  could  turn  the  tables  on  you!  Ha! 
ha!" 

That  evening,  as  Mr.  Van  Gillen  was  out  in 
his  carriage  with  his  daughter  and  sister,  as 
usual,  they  passed  Harry  Ford  and  another 
fellow  riding  down  the  smooth  road  on  their 
bicycles,  and  Mr.  Van  Gillen  smiled,  for  his 
little  scheme  promised  to  work  well. 

All  day  Friday  the  white  curtains  were  up 
iu  the  windows  of  Begole's  store,  and  the 
public  knew  that  the  tempting  articles  for 
next  day's  sale  were  in  process  of  arrange- 
ment. No  curtains  were  up  at  Van  Gll- 
len's,  but  when  closing-time  came  Friday 
evening  Mr.  Van  Gillen  called  up  the  clerks 
in  those  departments,  and  said,  "See  here, 
gentlemen  and  ladles.  I  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  have  a  sale  in  my  place  to-morrow,  and 
see  if  I  can't  get  ahead  of  that  young  spark 
over  the  street.  I  want  you  to  come  back 
to-night  and  mark  down  the  goods  in  plain 
figures  and  dress  the  windows  to-night.  I'll 
see  that  you  don't  lose  by  it,  whether  I  do  or 
not.  And  I'll  say  just  here  that  I  don't  care 
a  picayune  whether  I  lose  or  make — I  am 
bound  to  beat  that  chap,  and  that's  all!  I'll 
be  here  myself— we'll  do  the  work  if  it  takes 
all  night— and  I  don't  want  a  word  said  out- 
side, only  that  we  are  thinking  of  a  sale." 

Of  course,  the  clerks  agreed  to  come  back. 
They  worked  very  late,  with  curtains  closely 
drawn,  and  by  half-past  twelve  all  that 
could  be  done  that  night  was  completed. 
Prices  were  simply  nothing— but  they  were 
a  half  less  than  those  of  the  other  store. 

"I'd  like  to  know  how  the  old  man  found 
out  so  much  about  Begole's  business?"  said 
one  of  the  older  clerks,  as  they  were  about 
to  quit.  , 

"So  would  I,"  remarked  another.  "He's 
just  gone  crazy;  but  it  isn't  our  fight— if  he 
wants  to  give  goods  away,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  hand  'em  out.  But  I  say,  fellows,  it 
gets  interesting,  don't  it?" 

Next  morning  it  was  certainly  Interesting, 
and  a  trifle  amusing,  to  see  the  surprise  of 
people  when  they  saw  Van  Gillen's  windows 
tilled  with  snowy  muslins,  dainty  cambrics 
and  rows  on  rows  of  kid  and  silk  gloves, 
every  yard  and  pair  having  upon  it  a  ticket 
bearing  its  price— and  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  really  good  gloves  that  price  was  not 
over  twenty-five  cents. 

There  was  evident  surprise  in  the  store 
across  the  street.  They  could  see  the  clerks 
<'ome  to  the  door  and  stare  over  at  their  dis- 
play, and  talk  among  themselves,  while  the 
crowd,  gazing  in  at  both  stores,  mostly  came 
over  to  Van  Gillen's  to  trade. 

"Did  y(Mi  ever  hear  anything  like  it?"  the 
ladies  would  say.  "Why,  it  is  simply  ridic- 
ulous to  sell  goods  like  this!  But  of  course 
we  will  buy  where  we  can  get  the  cheapest." 

Mr.  Van  Gillen  went  about  with  a  grlni 
smile  all  day,  and  Mr.  Begole,  when  they  saw 
him.  appeared  just  as  usual,  calm  and 
l)leasant  as  a  May  morning.  When  night 
came  Van  Gillen's  house  had  taken  in  a  good 
deal  of  money- but  the  pi'oprietor  knew  that 
it  did  not  cover  the  first  cost  of  the  goods 
.sold.  He  had  won  the  crowd,  however,  and 
that  was  his  object. 

Miss  Maggie  and  Virgie  heard  of  it,  and 
readily  guessed  that  it  was  done  to  beat  Mr. 
Begole.  They  said  very  little,  though  both 
of  them  were  mortified  over  the  matter,  and 
to  what  they  did  venture  Mr.  Van  Gillen  only 
answered,  "What's  the  matter  with  you? 
Hasn't  a  man  got  a  right  to  sell  his  own 
goods  at  his  own  prices?" 

"Y'es,  papa,  if  he  does  not  do  it  to— to — " 

"Well,  out  with  it,  miss!" 

"I  don't  want  to  make  you  angry,  papa; 
you  get  out  of  humor  so  easily  of  late." 

"Sauce-box!  I  want  to  hear  what  you  had 
to  say!" 

"Then,  papa,  I  was  going  to  say,  if  he  does 
not  do  it  to  get  the  best  of  some  other  num." 

"Humph!   Well,   you   'tend  to  your  own 
business  and  I'll  'tend  to  mine!    When  I 
want  you  to  help  me  run  the  dry-goods  store  . 
I'll  let  you  know!" 

Mr.  A'an  Gillen  went  out  with  a  slam  of  thi' 
door.  Miss  Maggie  looked  up  with  a  worried 
nuinner.  "What  in  the  world  has  come  over 
Jason  Van  Gillen?"  she  exclaimed.  "He  acts 
as  if  he  was  going  out  of  his  mind." 

"I  hope  he  is  only  coming  into  it.  Aunt 
Mag."  said  Virgie,  sighing.  She  understood 
her  father  better  than  he  imagined  she  did 
just  now.  but  she  had  no  idea  how  far  he  had 
actually  gone  in  the  wrong  direction. 

She  had  not  seen  Herbert  alone  since  the 
day  she  met  him  in  Silverdell.  but  she  saw 
him  at  church  almost  every  Sunday,  and 
sometimes  met  him  at  the  houses  of  friends, 
for  he  was  being  very  well  received  in  Ash- 
land society.  He  had  always  a  kind  look  and 
word  for  her,  but  he  did  not  presume  in  the 
least,  and  she  liked  him  better  for  it. 

"It's  a  tedious  time."  she  said  to  herself: 
"but  he  will  win  his  way  with  papa  in  the 
end.  I  can  stand  it.  But  I  won't  go  away 
just  now— I  might  be  needed  here." 

She  had  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Pear 
son,  inviting  her  to  come  to  Atchison  for  a 
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Smontli,  before  the  cold  weatbev  begnn.  and 
feshe  intt-uded  to  go.  Soinetbing.  bowever, 
I'which  sUe  couUl  not  exphuii,  nu\de  ber  un- 
ff  willing  to  go  at  present,  and  so  sbe  wrote  to 
her  friend  tliat  sbc  wonld  coiue  about  the 
Irmiddle  of  October. 

m  Wednesday  of  the  week  after  the  first  upec- 
iial  sale,  before  the  bills  were  up  in  the 
(window,  Mr.  Van  Gillen  saw  Harry  Ford 
■waiting  for  him  as  he  came  back  from  his 
RiiDner. 

p  "What  is  it?"  was  his  brirf  qiicstiou. 

•  "Laces  and  ribbons  this  week,  sir.   At  half 

ferices,  all  kinds." 

W  "So?  All  right;  thank  yon." 

■  .No  one  had  noticed  the  few  words  passing, 

piut  when  Mr.  Van  Gillen  ordered  his  force  to 

fmark  down  ribbons  and  laces  of  all  descrip- 
tion many  looks  were  exchanged. 

"He's  got  some  way  of  linding  out  what  the 
other  man  does,"  said  more  than  one  clerk. 
"I'd  give  a  penny  to  know  how  he  does  it." 

Mr.  Begole  would  have  given  more  tlian  a 
penny  to  learn  how  Mr.  Van  Gillen  knew 
his  plans,  when,  on  Saturday  morning.Vthe 
windows  of  both  stores  were  almost  exact 
counterparts  of  each  other,  except  that  the 
prices  in  Van  Gillen's  were  less  than  any 
man  could  afford  to  sell  at.  The  third  week, 
though  Uegole  was  careful  not  to  let  a  soul 
outside  his  owu  store  know  what  the  sale 
was  to  be,  it  was  just  the  ^auie — both  win- 
dows were  draped  from  top  to  bot<(UU  with 
hosiery  and  underwear  at  prices  which  would 
have  made  the  manufacturers  si  are. 

"Now  I  know  there  is  a  traitor  in  niy 
camp,"  was -Herbert's  reflection.  "I'll  watch 
and  find  out  who  he  is." 

The  competition  between  the  two  began  to 
be  the  town  talk,  and  people  looked  with 
anxiety  and  amusement  to  see  what  each 
.Saturday  would  reveal.    But  Begole  would 

.not  talk  on  the  subject— that  is,  to  outsiders. 
It  was  seldom  the  men  met,  each  appearing 
determined  to  keep  his  owu  side  of  the  way; 
but  one  morning  they  came  face  to  face  as 
both  were  coming  down  to  begin  the  day's 
business.  It  was  on  Monday  morning  after 
the  hosiery  sale,  and  Mr.  Van  Gillen  had 
been  delighted  to  see  that  the  largest  crowd 
was  at  his  own  place.  He  could  not  help 
saying,  as  they  gave  a  .cool  good-morning, 
"Ah,  Mr.  Begole,  how  much  did  you  make 
last  Saturday?  Rather  think  I  bad  the  best 
of  you,  didn't  I?  Wish  you  was  my  partner, 
don't  you?" 

The  younger  man  looked  the  elder  one 
straight  in  the  eye,  and  answered,  "No,  sir, 
not  now.  If  the  course  you  are  pursuing  is 
your  idea  of  manly  honor  I  am  glad  I  am  not 
asgticiated  with  you.  It  is  not  my  idea.  Good- 
metning.  ^ivl"  ,. 

He  bowed  with  dignity,  and  hastily  crossed 
the  street.  Van  Gillen  laughi-d,  and  mut- 
tered, "It  hurts,  I  see!  All  right;  I'm  ready 
to  go  as  far  as  he  will.  I  don't  think  he'll 
get  rich— not  in  a  hurry.  Shouldn't  wonder  if 
I  run  him  out  of  town  before  the  year  ends. 
Ha!  ha!" 
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For  four  or  five  Saturdays  things  went  on 
the  same.  Mr.  Begole  and  Mr.  Van  Gillen  had 
sales  of  the  same  goods,  but  Mr.  Van  Gillen's 
prices  were  always  the  lowest.  Some  people 
thought  it  fine  to  secure  such  bargains,  but 
the  more  sensible  folks  of  the  town  began  to 
shake  their  heads  and  sa.v,  "("an't  see  liow  it 
is  done.  They  cannot  be  in  collusion,  and 
Van  Gillen  wonld  not  do  any  underhanded 
trick.  It  is  a  mystery.  But  Van  (iillen  is 
acting  very  foOlishl.v,  for  no  man  can  keep 
up  long  and  sell  at  such  prices.  The  new 
man  seems  a  very  clover  fellow;  guess  I'll 
have  my  folks  bu.v  of  him." 

So  it  soon  came  out  that  even  at  the  cheap 
prices  Mr.  Van  Gillen  had  not  the  crowd  that 
the  new  store  had  on  .Saturdays  and  siiccial- 
bargain  days.  Through  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  the  first  of  Seiiti  nilior  Mr.  Begole 
offered  no  special  days;  neither,  of  course,  did 
Mr.  Van  Gillen. 

"Reckon  they  won't  make  an.v  more  runs 
until  they  bring  on  the  late  fall  goods,"  was 
Harry  Ford's  report  to  his  chief.  "But  I'll 
keep  an  eye  open,  and  if  anything  goes  on 
I'll  let  you  know,  sir." 

"Very  well,  see  that  you  do,"  said  the 
merchant,  shortly.  Harry  had  begun  to  talne 
on  an  airy  manner  which  was  not  pleasing. 
The  other  employees  in  the  house  were  very 
much  provoked  at  him. 

"That  young  man  needs  a  calling  down." 
said  one  of  them  one  evening.  "You  would 
think  he  owned  the  whole  store,  to  hear  him 
give  orders.  I  won't  stand  any  of  it  my- 
self." 

"I'm  with  you  there,  Frank!"  said  another. 
"But  you  never  mind!  He'M  let  Old  Van  Gil- 
len hear  him  some  day,  and  then' won't  be  get 
fired  too  quick?   Oh,  no,  I  guess  not!" 

"Old  Van  Gillen  pets  him,"  put  in  a  girl  at 
the  ribbon-counter.  "The  rest  of  us  aren't  in 
it  when  Ford's  around.  I'll  quit  myself  ~  be- 
fore long  if  he  don't,  and  go  over  to  the  new 
store." 

Virgie  had  come  into  the  store,  and  stand- 
ing a  little  hidden  from  the  group  by  a  glass 
case,  she  heard  every  word.  She  did  not 
really  believe  Miss  Cox  was  in  earnest  in  say- 
ing she  would  quit  and  go  to  Begole's,  but  it 
worried  her. 

"Oh,  my,  I  hope  papa's  clerks  won't  any  of 
them  do  that!"  she  thought.  "He  would  hate 
poor  Mr.  Begole  worse  than  ever,  and  I  don't 
want  that  to  happen.  I  wonder  where  he  is? 


I  have  not  seen  him  for  several  days.  He 
was  not  to  church  Sunday,  and  so  many  are 
sick  this  hot  weather;  I  am  real  uneasy  about 
him." 

It  was  odd  how  the  man  who  so  short  a 
time  •ago  had  been  an  utter  stranger  to 
Virgie  should  now  be  the  object  of  SO  many 
anxious  thoughts,  wasn't  it'.' 

It  \yas  true  that  the  hot  season  had  proved 
very  trying,  and  the  sick-list  was  largely  on 
the  increase.  Mr.  Van  Gillen  had  urged  Mag- 
gie and  A^irgie  to  go  out  to  Denver  and  have 
a  cool  rest;  but  Virgie  would  not  be  induced 
to  leave  home  just  now,  and  Miss  Maggie 
would  not  go  without  her.  That  da.v  Mr.  Van 
(Jillen  liad  come  home  to  dinner  and  told  tbem 
he  wished  the.v  would  go  over  and  see  Joanna, 
for  he  had  beard  that  ony  of  her  little  chil- 
dren was  quite  sick. 

"I  win  go  over  this  afternoon,"  said  Virgie, 
promptly.  "I  have  been  intending  to  go  for  a 
week." 

"All  right.  Have  .Toe  drive  you  out,"  said 
Mr.  Van  Gillen.    "It  is  too  warm  to  walk." 

But  when  she  was  dressed  to  go  out  Vir- 
gie did  not  call  Joe..  Miss  Maggie  was  taking 
her  afternoon  nap  up  in  her  own  cool  cham- 
ber,, so  she  could  not  object  to  the  girl's 
walking,  as  she  surely  would  havi>  done. 

"It  isn't  so  hot  this  afternoou."  said  Vir- 
gie, as  she  stepped  into  the  street,  "and  I 
had  rather  walk  than  drive.  Of  course,  I 
know  I  shall  not  meet  anybody  this  time,  but 
I  will  walii,  anyhow." 

She  did  'not  meet  a  single  soul  after  she 
left  the  street  and  took  the  lane  leading  into 
Silvenlrll.  I'.ut  when  she  caiiic  in  sight  of 
Joanna's  cottage  she  saw  a  buggy  bitched  at 
the  gate. 

"Probabl.v  the  doctor."  she  thought.  "I 
wonder  if  littli'  Vivd  is  much  sick?" 

She  hastened  her  steps,  and  soon  stood  upon 
the  tiny  front  porch,  when,  to  her  great  sur- 
prise, Joauiui's  voice  was  heard  just  within. 
Some  one  stepped  out  as  she  was  about 
to  etiter,  and  the  some  one  was  Herbert  Be- 
gole. 

He  met  her  with  outstretched  band.  She 
gave  him  her  own,  vexed  with  herself  for  the 
hot  color  which  slie  felt  rush  into  her  face. 

"I  did  not  ixpcct  to  meet  yon  here  in 
business  h<uirs,  Mr.  Begole,"  said  she. 

"I  don't  leave  often,  Miss  Van  Gillen,  but 
Klein  told  me  his  child  was  sick,  and  I  stole 
time  enough  to  run  out  for  a  minute.  Surely 
you  lia\e  not  walked  out  this  warm  day?" 

"Yes.  I  walked,  though  pajia  told  me  to 
take  the  earriage.    I  didn't  luind  it  at  all." 

"I'lraso  make  your  call  short  and  let  me 
t.'ilci'  you  liacli  in  my  Imggy,"  said  be,  with 
a  |i|",icliim  1(1111'  and  lool;  fi-oin  his  dark  eyes 
\'iri;i('  (lid  not  know  liow  td  iTsist. 
AVliy  should  she  not  liavo  a  J'i'\^-  liap|iy  min- 
utes with  the  man  to  whom  she  owed  so 
much? 

"Ver.v  well,  since  you  ar(>  so  I;iud,"  she 
said.  "I  did  not  intend  to  stay  more  than 
ten  minutes,  anywa.v." 

"Better  c(nue  in  again,  Mr.  Begole,"  said 
Joajma,  from  tlie  door. 

"No;  I  will  wait  tor  Miss  Van  Gillen  in  tlie 
bugg.\'."  bo  aiiswoicd:  and  as  A'irgie  went  in 
be  nnlicil  I  lie  lioi  si'  and  took  his  seat  in  tlie 
liimgy. 

A'iigie  found  that  little  l'"'ri'd  had  been  very 
siok.  but  was  now  iuiiiroving. 

"We  would  have  come  before  if  we  bad 
known  it,"  siud  slie,  kindly.  "Aunt  Maggie 
will  drive  out  in  tlie  muniiiig  and  bring  you 
some  fruit  .ind  things  tov  Fred." 

"Don't  take,  no  trouble  for  us.  Miss  Virgie 
dear.  I  don't  reckon  we'll  need  any  fruit  for 
a  da.v  or  two.  Look  here  what  Mr.  Begole 
brought  out."  She  lifted  the  jiaper  from  a 
basket  glowing  with  ros.y  and  golden  apples, 
juicy  oranges  and  bananas.  "He's  the  best 
man  I  c-vor  ilid  know.  Miss  Virgie,"  she  went 
on.  "You  can't  guoss  the  good  he's  done  for 
iClrin,  /Iceeping  liiiu  out  of  the  saloon;  and 
when  Fred  got  sick  he  tolil  Klein  to  get  tlie 
best  doctoi-  in  town,  and  he'd  settle  the  bill. 
I  tell  you  tlii  re  ain't  many  like  him,-  and 
that's-the  truth!" 

\  "He  seems  ver.v  iiii  r  and  good,  .Toanna." 

"Well,  honey,  ho  is  wlial  lie  si'ems,  and  yon 
can't  say  that  for  evoryl>oil,\-.  Yos,  t^nddy, 
mamm.v  will  get  you  a  nieo  drink  of  ii'o-water 
that  the  kind  man  sent  Fr'  ddy.  Here,  raise 
.your  head,  and  look;  here's  Miss  Virgie  come 
to  see  the  little  bo.v." 

Vjrgie  did  not  make  a  long  call;  she  was  too 
conscious  of  who  waited  for  her.  She  went 
out  aud  took  the  seat  to  which  Mr.  Begole 
assisted  her,  witli  an  anxious  glance  around, 
while  Joanna  watclied  them  from  the  door 
with  a  satistied  smile. 

"Now,  Miss  Virgie,"  said  the  young  man, 
"I  don't  want  to  get  you  into  the  least  trouble, 
as  .vou  well  know;  but  if  it  will  not  do  so, 
this  is  a  great  and  unexpected  pleasure  to 
me." 

"It  Is  to  me,  too,"  answered  Virgie,  frankly. 
"I  have  been  wishing  to  see  you,  and  was 
afraid  .vou  might  have  been  sick  this  terrible 
weather." 

"No;  I  was  never  better,"  said  he,  with  a 
smile  into  her  eyes.  "But  I  feel  highly 
honored  to  know  that  you  have  thought  of 
me  at  all,  and  cared  for  my  safety." 

"I  ought  to,  Mr.  Begole.  I  remember  when 
you  cared  for  mine.'' 

'  Voii  don't  mean  that  I  don't  care  for  it 
now?" 

"Y'ou  know  I  don't." 

"Y'es,  I  do  know  it.  We  have,  no  time  to 
waste  in  silly  speeches,  have  we,  so  let's  be 
honest  with  each  other.   I  care  more  for  j'our 


welfaio  Ilia  11  you  L;uess,  and  I've  made  out 
to  see  .\  uu  ox  cry  day,  even  if  only  passing  in 
and  out  of  .your  father's  store." 

"Mr.  Begole,  that  is  one  reason  I  wanted  to 
see  you.  I  am  so  sorry  papa  is — is  doing  as  be 
is  just  now." 

Begole  laughed  liglitly. 

"Please  don't  worry  your  head  over  trifles. 
He  does  not  dlstuib  iiie,  not  in  the  least.  I 
am  onl.v  sorr.v  he  dislikes  me  so." 

"Hut  you  know  it  is  not  right  to  take—" 

"There,  Miss  Virgie,  don't  let's  lalk  about 
it  at  all.  I  am  waiting;  my  turn  will  come 
one  of  these  days,  and  I  will  make  a  friend  of 
your  father.  1  can  -wait.  But  it  wonld  be 
easier  if  I  could  see  you  ofteuer.  I  suppose 
that  cannot  be  at  present?" 

Virgie  shook  her  head. 

"Xo,  it  cannot." 

"Do  you  wisli  it  could?" 

"Don't  ask  me  that." 

"It  won't  make  you  trouble,  this  little 
drive,  will  it?" 

"Xo,  I  think  not.  Papa  will  not  be  at 
home,  and  Aunt  Maggie  won't  say  anything 
if  she  sees  us.  Mr.  Begole,  we  will  soon  be 
there.  Once  I  made  .you  a  promise,  will  yovi 
make  me  one  to-day?" 

"I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  I  will, 
with  pleasure." 

"It  is  only  tliis:  Sonietiiiios  men  have  ver.v 
serious  quarrels  over  business,  and  iiapa  can 
be  very  aggravating  wliou  lie  takes  a  notion. 
WWl  you  iironiise  nie  that  you  will  not  be 
drawn  into  a  quarrel  witli  liim?" 

"AA'hy.  my  dear  child,  it  is  not  even  neces- 
sary to  ask  me  that!  I  do  not  think  I  would 
forget  what  was  due  to  an  older  man  in  any 
case,  and  in  this  one — well,  you  see,  I  have 
too  much  at  stake!" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  look  which 
seemed  to  ask  what  he  meant.  He  let  his 
free  band  fall  upon  hers  as  it  lay  in  her  lap, 
and  sa'id,  very  earnestly,  "Now,  take  this  com-' 
fort  to  your  sweet  soul,  .your  father  shall  be 
to  me  as  my  own,  if  he  were  living,  and  the 
respect  I  gave  to  the  one  I  shall  give  to 
the  other,  in  the  hope  of  better  things  in  the 
future.  Do  not  fear;  be  ma.v  think  me  his 
enemy  now,  but  he-  shall  come  to  think  of  me 
as  a  son— as  I  mean  to  be  one  of  these  days." 

Virgie  did  not  have  a  word  to  say  in 
answer  to  that  speech,  and  they  were  at  her 
own  door  by  this  time.  She  let  him  help 
her  from  the  bugg.y,  bid  him  good-afternoon, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  neighbors,  if  anybod.v  chanced 
to  see  them,  and  went  into  the  house  feeling 
much  happier  than  she  had  for  a  mouth. 
But  none  of  the  neighbors  were  out  at  that 
hour,  and  Aunt  Maggie  was  still  asleep  in 
her  room,  so  uobod.v  was  the  wiser  for  that 
little  ride. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 

4. 

A  CLODHOPPER 

By  W.  Bert  Foster 

"I  don't  see  what  that  great  hulk  of  a  boy 
is  good  for!"  exclaimed  t'^armer  Hughes,  in 
mucli  vexation,  as  be  sat  down  to  supper  in' 
tlie  pleasant  kitchen. 

.  "What's  the  matter  with  Uale  now,  father?" 
queried  his  wife,  luiklly. 

"Alatter  euough!"  The  farmer  had  just 
returned  from  the  near-by  market  town  and 
was  tired  both  in  body  -  and  temper.  "I  set 
him  to  mowing  'round  the  walls  of  that  east 
medder  when  I  went  awa.y,  so't  we  could  put 
the  machine  iu  there  to-morrow  and  get  the 
grass  down.  Wliat'd  lie  do  when  he  got 
around  the  aidge  but  start  in  with  his  scythe 
and  chop  down  nigh  a  quarter  of  that  grass." 

"A  quarter  of  the  east  medder!"  e.xclaimed 
Mrs.  Hughes,  in  wonder. 

"That's  just  what  he  done,  Maria.  Did  ye 
ever  liear  of  such  a  senseless  trick  in  your 
born  days  b'fore?" 

That  phase  of  the  matter  did  not  seeiu  to 
appeal  to  good  Mrs.  Hughes.  "Why,"  she 
cried,  "I  don't  see  how  he  managed  to  do  so 
much  iu  one  da.v!  He  came  in  with  a  dread- 
ful red  face  at  noon,  I  remember,  an'  looked 
as  though  he'd  been  workiu'  extry  bard.  But 
I  didn't  s'pect  what  be  was  doin'.  'Twas 
enough  to  kill  liim,  Silas!" 

"Humph!"  The  farmer  looked  slightly  dis- 
gusted. "Y'ou  couldn't  hurt  him  witli  work. 
He's  strong  as  a  bull,  an'  no  more  sense  to 
him.  Why,"  lie  grew  excited  at  the  thou,ght, 
"if  I  should  tell  him  to  go  out  yander  and 
move  the  corn-crib  he'd  go  ketch  hold  of  one 
corner  an'  tr.v  ter  lift  it.  He  ain't  got  uo 
more  jedgment — " 

"Well,"  interposed  ilrs.  Hughes,  "Cale 
does  a  power  of  work — as  much  as  an.v  man 
you  ever  had,  father,  and  for  less  mone.y." 

"I  dunno  but  it'd  bo  chi'aper  to  hire  some 
brains  along  with  the  muscle,"  responded  the 
thrifty  farmer.  "Ye  gotter  stan'  right  over 
Cale  to  get  anythin'  done  right." 

"Now  don't  you  scold  the  boy  to-night, 
father,"  said  Mrs.  Hughes.  "If  you  do 
you'll  say  something  you'll  be  sorry  for  after- 
ward." 

"That's  just  it,"  grumbled  the  farmer,  who 
knew  bis  own  disposition  prett.v  well.  "I 
sha'n't  scold  him  at  all  if  I  don't  do  it 
while  I've  a  mind  for  it." 

His  wife  laughed  comfortabl.v.  "I  know 
.you,  Silas.  Y''ou'll  think  bettei'  of  it  to-mor- 
row. .  Y'ou  won't  find  another  boy  as  good  as 
Cale  Burroughs  in  a  week  o"  Sundays." 

Farmer  Hughes  went  to  bed  pacified,  aud 
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his  •'hired  lielii"  was  saved  a  scolding,  as  he 
had  been  many  times  before  by  Mrs.  Hughes' 
good  ollices.  It  was  very  true,  however,  that 
Cale  was  a  most  exasperating  youth  and 
often  deserved  the  rebukes  he  received. 

There  was  one  part  of  his  dutieg,  however, 
iu  which  Cale  Burroughs  could  be  trusted  to 
the  limit.  Mr.  Hughes'  horses  were  better 
cared  for  than  any  other  farmer's  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles.  Cale  understood  the 
creatures,  he  never  neglected  them  in  the 
smallest  way,  and  bis  emplo.ver,  who  loved 
horses  liiniself,  would  have  been  sorry  to 
part  with  him  for  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other. 

"Cale's  got  a  way  with  horses,  mother."  be 
often  said  to  his  wife,  "that  can't  be  beat." 

In  fact,  it  was  quite  necessary  to  "have  a 
wa.vwith  horses"  about  Farmer  Hughes'  barn. 
He  purchased  bis  horses  with  a  view  to  their 
strength  and  ruggedness  rather  than  their 
docility,  aud  in  one  or  two  cases  anybody  less 
courageous  or  less  fond  of  the  animals  would 
have  got  along  badly  with  them. 

This  could  be  said  of  one  in  particular— a 
great  high-headed,  coal-black  horse,  with  a 
nose  as  long  as  a  barrel,  and  lean,  muscular 
limbs.  He  was  a  tireless  brute  iu  harness, 
although  he  was  old  now  aud  his  teeth  were 
not  of  the  best;  but  he  was  pretty  sound  of 
wind  and  limb,  and  at  times  showed  all  the 
fire  and  spirit  of  more  youthful  years. 

The  farmer  had  never  had  a  helper  before 
who  could  safely  be  trusted  with  Black  Bob; 
but  Cale  Burroughs'  muscles  and  his  cool 
bead  could  always  control  him.  The  horse 
was  seldom  used  iu  anything  but  a  heavy 
farm-wagon  and  for  heavy  work. 

The  Hughes  ■n;ere  thrifty  people,  and,  own- 
ing a  large  and  comfortable  farm-house,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  accommodating  sum- 
mer visitors.  By  the  first  of  July  there  was 
a  merry  party  of  city  people  at  hand,  and 
Mrs.  Hughes  and  her  one  serving-maid  had 
their  hands  full  indoors.  The  visitors  made 
no  slight  addition  to  the  fariuer's  work  as 
well.  There  were  driving-parties,  aud  boat- 
ing-parties on  the  river,  and  picnics  galore; 
swings  and  hammocks  to  be  hung;  grass  to 
be  mowed  in  the  lot  beside  the  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  croquet-sets  and  tennis- 
court.  Cale  found  himself  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  all  these  visiting  young  people,  and  iu 
some  ways  did  not  like  it. 

There  were  those  among  the  boarders  who 
seemed  to  consider  that  Farmer  Hughes' 
"hired  help"  had  been  brought  into  the 
world  for  their  sole  comfort. 

Despite  the  thoughtless  treatment  the  sum- 
mer boarders  accorded  him  Cale  was  careful 
of  their  comfort.  The  horses  were  always 
harnessed  on  time,  and  the  carriages  washed 
each  morning;  and  this  last  was  no  small 
task,  for  Riverton  roads  were  dusty.  Three  of 
the  farmer's  horses  were  usually  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  guests;  but  although  the  great 
black  was  a  good  traveler  and  looked  well  in 
carriage-harness,  he  was  never  used  for  such 
light  work.  He  was  not  to  be  trusted,  es- 
pecially with  strangers,  and  neither  the 
farmer  nor  Cale  had  time  to  often  drive  the 
pleasure  parties  about. 

It  was  late  in  August  when  Ralph  Arm- 
strong came  down  to  Riverton  for  his  vaca- 
tion. He  had  cousins  at  the  Hughes',  and  he 
engaged  board  there  himself,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  plain  country  fare  and  simple 
comforts  of  the  farmer's  home  did  not  en- 
tirely satisfy  him,  however. 

"This  is 'the  slowest  place  I  ever  was  In," 
he  told  his  Cousin  Maud,  in  disgust.  "I  hope 
auntie  and  you  won't  come  here  next  year— 
not  if  you  expect  me  to  escort  you." 

"That  will  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
place,"  she  returned,  roguishly;  but  Ralph 
had  much  too  good  an  opinion  of  himself  to 
see  the  sarcasm  in  her  declaration. 

Ralph  became  one  of  poor  Cale's  principal 
anno.vances,  and  Cale,  whose  temper  smoul- 
dered intensely  if  it  did  not  easily  flash  Into 
flame,  was  strongl.v  tempted  to  thrash  him 
soundly.  Ralph's  supercilious  airs  and 
speech  were  terribly  .galling. 

Ralph  had  his  eye  on  Black  Bob,  and 
knowing  any  request  for  the  animal  would 
be  refused,  he  determined  to  use  him  with- 
out asking.  A  lot  of  the  girls  went  to  drive 
one  afternoon  behind  the  sorrels,  and  before 
it  was  time  for  their  return  Ralph  decided  to 
drive  down  the  road  in  the  light  wagon  to 
meet  them. 

"You  needn't  nilud  about  harnessing  for 
me,"  he  said  to  Cale,  who  was  busy  iu  the 
kitchen-garden  behind  the  house.  "You're 
engaged  here;  I  can  harness." 

Cale  thought  this  wonderfully  accommo- 
dating' on  Italph's  part;  he  was  very 
bus.y,  and  Nellie,  the  little  roan  mare  that 
was  always  used  with  the  single  carriage, 
was  the  gentlest  creature  imaginable.  Any- 
body could  harness  her.  So  Ralph  went  off  to 
the  barn;  but  as'  Cale  did  uot  hear  the  sound 
of  wheels  in  some  little  time  he  feared  some- 
thing bad  delayed  the  city  boy  and  he  stepped 
around  to  the  barn-yard  to  assure  himself 
that  all  was  right.  To  his  amazement  Ralph 
had  harnessed  the  big  black  into  the  light 
vehicle  and  was  about  to  climb  to  the  seat. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that  horse?" 
demanded  Cale,  sternly.  "Y'ou  know  Mr. 
Hughes  does  not  allow  liiiii  used  in  such  a 
rig!" 

"AVell,  the  old  man  isn't  here,"  said  Ralph, 
calmly,  "and  I'd  like  to  know  what  you've 
got  to  say  about  it." 

"I  haven't  anything  to  say,"  returned  Cale. 
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"I  thought  not." 

"But  I  shall  do  somethiug." 

"Ab,  -nill  you?" 

"Yes,  sir.  You  must  either  unharness  that 
horse  at  once  and  put  him  back  in  the  stall  or 
I  shall  have  to." 

"I  guess  not!" 

"And  I  guess  yes!"  exclaimed  Cale,  losing 
his  temper. 

He  sprang  forward  to  seize  the  roins,  but 
Ilalph  leaped  into  the  wagon.  The  big  black, 
excited  by  this  demonstration,  started  off 
with  a  plunge,  and  whirled  out  of  the  yard  in 
a  cloud  of  dust.  But  Cale  had  caught  the 
tail-board  of  the  wagon  and  in  a  moment  had 
clambered  in.  Ralph  was  too  much  engaged 
with  the  reins  to  pay  any  attention  to  Cale; 
but  when  the  latter  reached  over  his  shoul- 
der and  seized  them  the  city  boy  turned  a 
white,  angr.v  face  up  to  him. 

"It's  all  your  fault!"  he  sputtered.'  "Y'ou 
scared  him!   Now  he's  running  away!" 

It  was  a  fact.  Black  Bob  had  not  been  out 
of  his  stall  for  three  days,  and  it  hadn't  taken 
much  to  start  him  off.  He'd  got  his  head  at 
the  first  .iunip  and  was  now  tearing  down  the 
dusty,  narrow  road  at  a  pace  which  made  the 
light  vehicle  sway  perilously  behind  him. 
Cale  did  not  utter  a  syllable.  He  climbed 
carefull.v  over  the  seat-back,  pushing  the  ter- 
rified Kalph  to  one  side,  wound  the  lines 
around  his  wrists  and  braced  his  f(>et.  Then 
he  began  to  pull  steadily  back  upon  the  mad- 
dened creature's  bit;  but  it  was  like  trying  to 
retard  the  onward  rush  of  a  locomotive. 
Black  Bob  had  the  bit,  and  he  proposed  to 
keep  it. 

"We  must  jump  I"  cried  Ralph,  shaking 
with  fright. 

"Crawl  out  behind!"  panted  Cale.  "Don't 
jump  sideways!   Y'ou'll  be  killed!" 

Ralph  took  this  advice  at  once,  and  in  a 
moment  lay  in  a  groaning  heap  in  the  dusi  of 
the  road,  but  not  seriously  injured.  Cale 
made  no  move  to  follow  him,  however.  The 
black  horse  was  liable  to  do  unmeasured 
damage  if  left  with  no  one  to  guide  him  (he 
still  answered  to  the  rein  as  far  as  guidance 
went),  and  the  boy  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  follow  Ralph. 

Not  far  ahead  was  the  long,  covered  bridge 
which  crossed  the  river.  It  was  so  narrow 
that  vehicles  could  just  pass  in  its  semi- 
darkness.  If  the  runawa.v  entered  the  bridge 
without  somebody  to  guide  him,  and  should 
meet  another  turnout,  there  would  be  a  most 
frightful  catastrophe. 

■  Cale  stood  up  to  get  a  greater  purchase  on 
the  creature's  bit,  and  at  that  instant  they 
swung  around  a  turn  and  the  entrance  to  the 
bridge  came  in  view.  Driving  slowly  out  of 
It  was  the  carriage-load  of  girls  behind  the 
sorrel  horses.  The  sorrels  were  slow,  and  the 
Instant  the  girls  saw  Black  Bob  plunging 
toward  them  they  screamed  and  lost  all 
presence  of  mind.  The  one  who  drove 
dropped  the  reins  and  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hands.  The  old  farm-horses  stopped 
stock-still  in  the  dusty  roadway. 

There  was  not  room  to  turn  out  safely. 
Cale  saw  that  at  a  glance.  Had  the  team 
been  out  of  his  path  he  could  have  crossed 
the  bridge  and  tired  the  black  horse  out  on 
the  steep  hill  on  the  other  side.  But  he  could 
not  pass.  It  seenjed  impossible  to  avert  the 
awful  crash.  The  boy,  his  face  white,  his 
sandy  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  gave  a  last 
despairing  tug  at  the  lines.  Black  Bob 
plunged  on  with  unretarded  pace. 

Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  into  the  boy's 
brain.  If  he  clung  to  the  lines,  and  guided 
the  runaway  as  near  the  ditch  as  possible,  he 
might  get  through  safely  himself.  He  was 
going  with  such  speed  that  the  other  carriage 
would  be  the  one  most  injured  in  the  collision. 
A  second  thought  followed  in  the  train  of  this, 
however.  There  was  just  one  way  in  which 
be  might  avert  the  collision  and  save  the 
girls.  He  dropped  one  rein  altogether,  and 
with  both  hands  gave  the  other  line  a  mighty 
jerk.  The  leather  parted,  but  Cale  had  done 
what  he  intended.  The  great  black  horse 
was  hurled  with  terrific  force  to  the  ground. 
Cale  shot  over  him,  landing  in  the  ditch 
beside  the  road,  and  lay  there  motionless. 
The  black  liorse,  too,  did  not  move,  excepting 
for  the  twitching  of  his  great  muscles.  His 
neck  had  been  broken!* 

The  gii'ls  found  sense  enough  to  do  somi>- 
thlng  besides  scream  then.  They  hastened  to 
poor  Cale's  assistance.  Ralph,  much  rumpled 
and  bruised,  came  limping  up,  and  with  his 
help  they  managed  to  lift  Cale  into  the  car- 
riage and  get  him  home. 

Nobody  called  the  hired  boy  a  "clodhop- 
per" now.  The  careless  minds  of  the  young 
people  were  stung  by  the  lash  of  remorse, 
and  the  older  guests  wondered  why  they  had 
never  noticed  the  good  qualities  in  the  boy 
before.  Death  hovered  very  closely  over  Cale 
for  the  next  few  days,  and  it  was  far  into 
the  fall,  and  the  visitors  had  long  ago  re- 
turned home,  before  he  was  about,  even  on 
crutches,  again. 

He  will  probably  never  be  the  strong, 
rugged  fellow  he  once  was;  but  Ralph  Arm- 
strong and  his  cousins  declare  that  he  won't 
need  to  depend  on  his  muscles  for  a  living  in, 
the  future.  They  discovered  that  beneath 
Cale's  uncultured  surface  were  some  talents 
which  will  bear  cultivation,  and  they  have 
a  scheme  afoot  to  send  him  to  a  school  of 
technology,  wh'ch  had  long  been  his  dream. 


•A  similar  act  of  bravery  was  performeil  on  the 
Speedway,  near  New  York  City,  in  the  summer  of  '99. 


ELECTRICAL  DIVINING-ROD 

The  most  notable  patent  for  a  divining-rod. 
or  metal-finder,  was  issiied  recentl.v.  Several 
patents  had  previously  been  granted  for  me- 
chanical and  electrical  contrivances  designed 
to  locate  gold,  silver  and  other  ores,  and  a 
great  many  applications  have  been  rejected 
for  various  reasons.  The  commissioner  of 
patents  would  not,  for  example,  issue  a  pat- 
ent for  a  witch-hazel  divining-rod,  because 
that  has  been  in  common  use  for  centuries, 
and  comparatively  few  of  the  devices  that 
have  been  offered  in  this  line  involve  original 
or  meritorious  features.  To  secure  a  patent 
the  usefulness  and  practicability  as  well  as 
the  novelty  of  an  invention  must  be  demon- 
strated, and  the  divining-rod  in  various  forms 
has  been  in  use  ever  since  the  time  of  Jacob. 
Few  people  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
divining-rod  and  its  substitutes  are  used  at 
the  present  day  to  locate  minerals,  springs  of 
water,  subterranean  rivers,  hidden  treasure, 
etc.  There  are  people  in  New  England  who 
still  earn  a  living  that  way,  and  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  seat  of  our  highest  civiliza- 
tion and  greatest  intellectual  ■  attainment, 
although,  as  I  have  freq\iently  stated,  the  sta- 
tistics show  a  higher  degree  of  education  in 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Large  numbers 
of  successful  oil-wells  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Indiana  have  been  and  still  are  bored 
at  points  designated  by  "oil-smellers,"  as 
they  call  them;  prospectors  in  the  inining 
regions  use  magnets  and  all  sorts  of  electrical 
appliances,  and  in  almost  every  county  of  the 
United  States  in  the  agricultural  districts  you 
will  find  farmers  who  still  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  a  split  rod  of  witch-hazel.  As  late 
as  1876  Mr.  Charles  Lattimer,  of  Cleveland, 
a  well-known  engineer,  wrote  a  book  to 
demonstrate  its  usefulness  in  determining 
subterranean  water-passages.  The  "dousing- 
rod,"  for  the  same  purpose,  is  made  of  two 
prongs  of  whalebone,  with  one  end  of  each 
fastened  firmly  in  an  empty  cartridge-shell. 
Similar  divining-rods  were  iised  in  the  time 
of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Marco  Polo  found  them 
in  China.  Philip  Melanchthon,  the  religious 
reformer  and  friend  of  Martin  Luther,  testi- 
fied to  their  efficacy  and  defended  them  from 
the  Inquisition,  by  which  they  were  de- 
nounced and  prohibited.  Divining-rods  have 
commanded  the  faith  and  confidence  of  all 
races  in  all  countries  in  all  times,  and  there 
has  been  little  improvement  in  the  design. 
Electricity  is  now  used,  however,  for  such 
matters  more  than  the  ordinary  rod  of  witch- 
hazel,  and,  as  in  the  recent  patent  granted 
to  Mr.  P.  H.  Brown,  the  o^ierator  usually 
connects  with  an  ordinary  battery  two  wires 
which  are  attached  to  two  stakes.  When  he 
reaches -a  place  where  he  suspects  minerals 
may  be  found,  he  drives  the  stakes  into  the 
earth,  turns  on  the  current,  and  if  the  circuit 
is  completed  by  a  body  of  ore  in  the  earth 
a  bell  or  some  other  annunciator  .connected 
with  the  battery  will  announce  the  discovery. 
Springs  of  water  and  subterranean  streams 
can  be  located  in  the  same  way.  A  simpler 
device  consists  of  a  rod  with  an  electrical 
battery  and  a  wire  on  the  top  and  a  wire 
running  down  the  center.  This  rod  is  driven 
in  the  ground,  and  if  the  end  comes  in  contact 
with  ore  or  minerals  of  any  kind  the  result 
is  felt  by  the  operator.— Boston  Transcript. 


BRIDES  WITH  CLOSED  EYES 

"A  Corean  bride  has  her  eyelids  pasted  to- 
gether until  she  has  been  three  days  a  wife," 
said  Mrs.  L.  S.  "Baldwin,  in  the  New  York 
"Sun,"  who  has  lived  for  more  than  twenty 
.vears  in  China  and  Corea,  and  who  is  consid- 
ered among  missionaries  to  know  more  about 
the  Hermit  Nation,  as  the  Coreans  are  called, 
than  any  other  foreigner.  "Notwith.standing 
this  rather  unpromising  beginning,  the  life 
of  the  Corean  woman,  while  secluded,  is  not 
as  unbearable  as  that  of  the  women  of  many 
other  Oriental  nations.  They  are  poor,  and 
consequently  compelled  to  work  very  hard, 
but  as  a  rule  are  well  treated  by  their  hus- 
bands. They  have  pretty  names,  meaning 
plum-blossom,  treasure,  etc.,  but  after  mar- 
riage are  known  only  as  So-and-so's  wife, 
until  they  have  a  son,  after  which  they  are 
known  as  the  mother  of  that  son. 

"As  a  little  lass  the  Corean  girl  is  taught 
all  about  the  domestic  work,  and  begins  early 
to  assist  her  mother  in  making  family  clothes. 
If  too  young  to  paste,  she  can  at  least  hold 
over  the  stove  the  long  iron  rod  to  be  used 
in  pressing  seams.  The  heating  of  this  rod  is 
the  first  thing  taught  a  little  girl.  Later  she 
learns  how  to  paste  clothes  together,  then 
to  wash  and  iron  them.  Now,  this  use  of 
paste  instead  of  thread  is  a  custom,  so  far  as 
I  know,  practised  only  by  the  Coreans.  It 
is  done  on  account  of  their  mode  of  ironing. 
To  accomplish  this  diflScult  feat  they  rip 
their  garments  to  pieces  before  putting  them 
In  water.  After  washing  the  garments  are 
laid  on  a  smooth  block  of  wood  or  stone  and 
are  beaten  smooth  with  ironing-sticks.  These 
sticks  resemble  a  policeman's  club,  and  each 
ironer  uses  two. 

"In  the  choice  of  his  first  bride  the  Corean 
leaves  everything  to  the  go-between.  But  of 
all  other  wives  (and  a  Corean  may  have  ten) 
the  man  makes  his  own  selection.  It  is  sel- 
dom, however,  that  a  second  wife  is  added 
to  the  household,  except  where  the  first  wife 
proves  childless.  In  such  instances  other 
wives  are  taken,  but  the  dignity  always  re- 
mains with  the  first  wife." 
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Some  People  Want 
the  Best 


Ca.ta.logm  free, 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO., 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


and  the  best,  while  not  al'wa'7s  the 
lo'west  priced,  is  al'wa-ys  the  most 
satisf actor-y,  and  the  cheapest  in  the 
end.  Man-jr  an  Estey  25  years  old 
is  as  gfood  as  new. 


FOR  SELLING  OUR  JEWELRY  NOVELTIES. 

Watches,  Cameras,  Bracelets,  Gold  Rings, 

Kivenaway  ABSOLUTELY  FRE:£  for selUoffour 
Jewelry.  No  money  required.  Send  us  your  name 
and  lull  address  ou  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  18 
trold  plate  scarf  and  wtict  pins,  all  set  withditferent  colored 
stones,  to  sell  for  10  cents  each.  The  be»«t  sellers 
offered  by  any  firin.  When  you  have  sold  them  we 
will  send  you  your  choice  of  a  Watch,  a  solid  Gold  Ring 
and  any  other  valuable  premium  on  our  laree  illuf^trated 
list,  which  w«  send  you  with  the  pins.  We  pav  all  postatre. 
NOVEMY  MFG.  CO..  8!  Bailey  St..  Attlelioro,  Mass. 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT!  T^^Vr7n^t 


DREN'S  STOCKINGS  or  MEN'S  SOCKS,  assorted  as  desired  in  any 
size,  FOR  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  PAIR,  which  if  bought  in 
the  stores  would  cost  you  from  25  cents  to  75  cents  per  pair. 
For  full  particulars  address 
9 _TirE  PEOPLE'S  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  51,  Wllkcs-Bnrre,  Pa. 


YOU  MAKE  $5?-°  A  DAY  EASY 

Gold,  Sliver,  Nickel  and  Metal  Platlnff. 

At  home  or  traveling,  tablog  orders,  using,  eelliog 
Prof.  Gray's  Maehinei.  Plates  Watches, 
I  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicyolea,  alt  meta! 
I  goodi.  NO  EXPERIENCE.  Heavy  plate. 
Modern  methods.  No  toys.  We  do  plat- 
ing, make  outGta,  all  sizes.  Complete, 
^  all  tools,  lathea,  materials,  etc..  ready 
■■.:\\\  for  work.  The  Royal,  new  dipping 
procesa,  qoick,  emsy.  We  teach  you  the  art,  furoiah  secrpts 
formulas,  free.  Write  today.  Pamphlet,  samplee,  etc..  FREE. 
».  GRAY  &  CO.,  PlatiBK  Works,  CiNCINNATI,  O. 


Do  You  Suffer  With  PILFC 

Send  UB  your  name  and  address,    I     I  ■■  1m  \f 
and  let  us  mail  you  our  Booklet— "  FACTS,"  about 
MITDTAMMn  the  only  specific  for  the  non- 
IHimU  surgical  treatment  of  PItES. 
Oar  Onarantee  :    We  will  refund  the 
price  paid  for  this  remedy  in  any  case  of 
Piles  it  fails  to  relieve  or  cure. 

MJERTANSfO  PHAKMACAI,  CO., 
433  Scott  Street,  Covington.  Ky.,  TI.  S.  A. 


$1,000  SALARY  PER  YEAR! 

ladieg  Of  Gentlemen  be  have  shared  the  general  pros. 
mjjjSmmm^^^mmm^  p6rityof  the  country,  and  we  D0» 
need  one  or  two  permanent  representatives  in  each 
?tate  to  look  after  our  interests,  manage  our  agent8,and 
attend  to  collections.  This  position  involves  no  canvass- 
ing and  is  a  bona  fide  weekly  salaried  position,  with  all 
expenses  paid,  to  the  right  party.  It  is  mainly  office 
work  conducted  at  your  own  home,  with  an  occasional 
trip  out  among  the  agents.  No  investment  required. 
Also  t^^e6  salaried  vacancies  in  the  traveling  lepart- 
ment  Enclose  references  and  eelf-addressed  otamnAd 
anveloneto  PKO?IDE^'CE  CO., am  C»itonBldg.,  CBaCAGO. 


OUR  ALL  METAL.  NE\W 
STYLE  PASTRY  BOARD 

is  perfect.  Can  be  so]d  at  siglit  to 
every  housekeeper.  Dougli  wont 
stick  to  it.  Has  JO  advantape*'  over 
others.  W.H.Onlcl, Homestead, Pa., 
writes,  "I  maae  $'06. 5"  in  17  days 
selling  your  Board."  Other  agents 
are  doing  as  well.    Write  qu'ck 

_  FOR  TEBBITORY.  TEEMS  AND  MODEL. 

METALLIC  BREAD  BOARD  CO.,  Combrldec,  O. 


MONEY 
MAKER 
For  AGENTS 


TelepHones 

First-class  business  Telephone  for  connect- 
ing homes,  offices,  stores,  factories,  barns, 
etc.  Saves  time  and  trouble.  Any  one  can 
put  it  up  with  our  directions.  #2.85  each. 
Send  money-order  for  sample  pair  or  write 
for  catalogue  electric  supplies  and  novel- 
ties. Liberty  Electric  Co.,L[bertj  Bldg.,>ewVork. 


Facial  Blemlshes.Tetter.Salt 
Klieum.  Barber's  Itch.  Scnld 
Head,  Ririfi:  Worm,  Itohlnj; 
PlIcH,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spuneer's  Otntment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  26e.  A.  O.  PIL^OX, 
Pharmactat,  W.Baltimore  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

    tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  ~No  return  of  Rupture  or  f  urther 
use  for  Trus.ses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easvtouse;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE.  Box  F,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


AKE  YOU  ASHAMED  OF  YOUR  FACE? 
I  t  lyface,beautifulneck,can  tDCC 

!■  V  V  E  be  had  by  all  who  send  five  P  R  C  E 
H-cent  stamps  for  postage,  wrappincr,  etc.,  of  a  largre  trial 
size  of  our  (jreat  Beautifier ;  we  will  also  send  a  package 
of  Arabian  Sachet  and  a  booklet  on  beauty,  all  free. 
Oooivill  Chem.  Co.,  Room  229  Wain:U7Bldg.,Balto.,Md. 


y.  fiflT  r»nMFTFl?  In  pocket  case  for  hunt- 
■^<i.  UUl-UUlUE  1  CR.  ,„g  Minerals,  Gold  and 


  B  ;ii 

✓i,^  silver,  also  Rods  and  Needles, 
B.  C.  ST.llKFEK,  Dept.  F.  F. 


Circular  2  cents. 
Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


U/UV  CIICCCD  Oranee  Pile  Cure  cures  Piles  per- 
lllll    ijUrrijii    m^irieutly.   Instant  relief.  Never 


known  to  fail.   By  mail  50  cents. 
DR.  M,  E.  MOBEY,  ROCHESTER,  JTEW  YORK. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Wp  Pav  %\R  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES 

TTC  I  aj  U»I>J  to  men  with  rigs  to  introduce  our  poultry 
Compound.  Send  stamp.  Javelle  -Mf^.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Pan,ons,  Kan, 


DIIDTIIDC  CURED  wliile  you  work.  You  pay 
KUrl  UKC  S4  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay. 
ALEX.  .SPEIK.S,   BOX    G25.   WESTBROOK,  J1.\INE. 


Coe's  Eczema  Cure  $1  ?'-i-Mst3._.i«e,size  of  us. 


C0£  CUEH.  CO.,  CleTeJanil,  O. 


fiED-WETTIN6 


CURED.  Sample  FBKB. 
Or.  S.  %.  Hay.BloomingteB,  lU. 


Sterling  Silver 
Bracelet . . . . 


^o.  4yi 


LATEST  AND  MOST 
ELEGANT  STYLE  . . 

WE  OFFER  a  genuine  hol- 
low-wire, sterling  silver 
bracelet  in  the  most  approved 
pattern.  The  bracelet  is 
fitted  with  a  lock  and  key. 
The  links  are  the  size  links 
shown  in  the  Illustration,  and 
are  elegantly  engraved.  Not 
including  lock  the  bracelet  is 
seven  and  thiee  fourth  inches 
in  length.  This  bracelet  is 
genuine  and  is  backed  by  our 
guarantee.  We  will  replace 
any  bracelet  not  proving  just 
as  represented  and  fully  sat- 
isfactory to  the  wearer. 

Such  a  bracelet  is  usually 
sold  for  not  less  than  $1.25. 
We  have  arranged  for  an  im- 
mense supply  of  this  bracelet 
at  an  especially  low  price, 
and  in  this  olfer  give  our  sub- 
scribers the  benefit  of  the 
same. 

the  bracelet  is  not  sold 
alone.  Every  order  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  subscrip- 
tion or  as  a  premium  for  a  club. 
We  handle  such  articles  only 
to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs 
and  they  are  not  offered  for 
sale  or  as  a  source  of  profit. 


We  Will  Send  This  Sterling  Silver 
Bracelet,  and  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side One  Year,  for  


$uo 


(  When  this  offer  is  arrepletl  the  club^aiser  may  have 
either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name 
n'lav  be  couirted  in  a  club) 

This  Sterling  Silver  Bracelet  given  as  a  premium 
for  a  club  of  SIX  yearly  subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  the  number  as  given  under  the  Bracelet 

ADDRESS 

FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Side=line  Agencies 

Our  agencies  are  worked  on  three  different  plans  at 
agent's  optlou.  They  pay  exceptionally  well.  Some 
are  particularly  suited  for  work  at  odd  times,  or  as 
side-lines.  One  of  them  is  making  t)00k-agents  and 
others  as  much  money  as  any  other  two  iu  America. 
We  furnish  Outfits  FREE  that  are  good  for  a  business 
of  p  to  ^8  per  day.  We  furnish  even  our  costliest 
Outfits  on  a  plan  by  which  they  do  not  take  one  cent 
from  the  agent's  pocket.  For  full  particulars  address 
The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Cnnn  ^f'*"^    Expenses  Guarantceil 

^  ^  I  1 1  I  Energetic  and  trustworthy  men  and  women  to 

*t'  X  Vr  Vf  travel,  appoint  agents  and  make  collections, 
for  an  old  established  corporation  with  Jjoo.ooo 
capital.   Unusual  opportunity.    Position  permanent.  Rapid 

promotion. '  'Universal,"  Lock  Box  733,  PbUa.  P«. 
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ALL  IN  THE  DAY'S  WORK 

BY   MAItOIA  TV.\r)AI-K 

All  in  the  clay's  work,  tired  lioart; 
Lift  the  load  bravely  and  do  thy  part, 

God  will  do  his; 
"And  be  the  day  weary,  or  be  the  day  long, 
At  last  It  ringeth  to  even-song!" 

All  in  the  day's  worl<— straifiht  from  thee 
Comes  the  right  task  Love  sets  for  me; 

I  will  attempt  it; 
'  "For  be  the  day  weary,  or  be  the  day  long. 
At  length  it  ringeth  to  evening  song!" 

All  in  the  day's  work— let  it  be 
Or  short  or  long,  'tis  all  for  thee— 

Singing  I'll  do  it; 
"And  be  the  day  weary,  or  be  the  day  long. 
I  shall  sleep  to  awake  with  the  angel's  song." 

—Parish  and  Home. 


HOW  BOYS  ARE  SPOILED 

BV  MKS.  A.  M.  MARRIOTT 

WHEN  farmers  are  lamenting 
the  fact  that  their  boys  are 
dissatisfied,  and  are  leaving- 
•  the  farm  for  places  and  posi- 
tions elsewhere — anywhere,  in  fact,  ex- 
cept at  home — they  should  lool<  over 
their  ways  of  managing  and  see  if  they 
cannot  discover  the  cause.  A  boy  is  a 
very  human  sort  of  an  "animal,"  and  is 
very  easllj'  influenced;  and  although  his 
•\fision  may  not  have  the  "front  and 
back"  action  claimed  by  his  elders,  he 
can  see  some  things  much  more  clearly 
than  they  think,  and  it  does  not  take 
him  long  to  see  whether  the  cattle, 
hogs  and  horses  on  the  place  are  the 
ones  to  be  treated  as  having  immortal 
souls,  or  the  boy  who  takes  care  of 
them. 

A  man  who  will  keep  a  lot  of 
young  cattle  stabled  in  a  filthy  barn 
through  a,  whole  winter  without  an 
effort  being  made  to  remove  the  tilth, 
whicli  gets  matted  down,  and  when 
spring  comes  mtist  be  chopped  and 
dug  loose  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and 
hauled  out  over  the  fields  by  his  boy 
or  boys,  never  should  have  had  the 
boys  to  train.  If  he  is  willing  to  work 
side  by  side  with  them,  and  not  excuses 
himself  on  the  "press  of  business," 
it  would  not  be  so  bad,  either,  for  any 
boy  will  work  very  well  and  not  com- 
plain if  "father"  is  there  taking  his 
share,  too.  He  knows  he  will  get  noth- 
ing for  the  hard,  disgusting  work,  only 
a  scolding  if  he  doesn't  keep  right  at  it 
day  after  day;  his  head  may  ^che  from 
the  strong  fumes,  he  may  complain  of 
feeling  sick,  but  it's  "Now  you  keep  on 
at  that  manure-hauling,  and  see  that 
you  get  that  job  done;  we've  got  to 
hurry  while  \ve  can  use  this  team!" 
This  while  he  is-  making  a  grand  rush 
for  the  "business,"  which  consists  in  a 
great  deal  of  "whiz  around,"  a^d  which 
covers  a  vast  extent  of  territory  covered 
with  "things  that  are,  better  than 
work." 

If  the  boy  httrts  himself  in  any 
way,  has  a  lame  back  or  leg  or  arm, 
and  there  is  a  hired  hand  needing  some 
Qne  to  work  with  iiim,  .just  send  the 
boy,  and  give  him  plenty  to  do  making 
posts,  felling  trees,  splitting,  sawing, 
chopping  or  mauling;  "it  is  good  for  a 
boy's  muscles,  and  \^ill  toug'hen  him." 
At  the  same  time,  and  in  a  far  greater 
ratio,  will  the  muscles  of  his  heart 
grow  tough  toward  the  one  who  cares 
so  little  for  the  aches  or  jmins  of  any 
one  but  himself.  Boys  should  be 
taught  to  feed  and  care  for  stock,  but 
■why  all  the  hard  and  dirty  jobs  should 
be  put  onto  them  they  very  naturally 
fail  to  see. 

The  farmers  whose  boys  stay  with 
them  and  respect  them  are  the  ones 
who  treat  the  bo^ys  white  and  show 
them  some  cinsideration.  Of  two 
men,  here  is  the* difference:  One  has 
a  family  of  seven  bo^'s,  who  cling  to 
their  home  on  the  farm  like  "ticks;" 
and  while  they  are  all  good  workers 
they  all  love  and  respect  their  father. 
He  acts  like  he  is  one  of  them  and  not 
a  would-be  emperor.  He  feeds  Inm- 
dreds  of  cattle,  and  uses  a  great  deal  of 
corn,  most  of  which  he  buys  by  the 
car-load.  The  other  man  believes  in  get- 
ting all  lie  can  out  of  his  boys  and 


teams.  They  were  speaking  of  hauling 
a  car-load  of  corn  to  the  home  of  the 
former.  The  latter  said,  "With  your 
force  and  your  teams  you  ought  to  get 
that  corn  out  there  in  a  day  or  two." 
"Oh,  no,"  said  the  Other;  "don't  over- 
work, don't  overload;  plenty  of  time." 
There,  thought  I,  is  the  secret;  Mr.  A 
looks  beyo.nd  the  moui-Mit,  while  Mr. 
B  sees  only  the  penny  gained  by  using 
every  pound  of  strength  and  every 
alom  of  time.  Will  not  those  boys 
always  think  tenderly  of  the  father 
who  had  his  boj's'  welfare  first  in  his 
mind? 


OVERWORK  ' 

Overwork  sometimes  does  kill  the 
physical  and  mental  man,  but  it  is  not 
overwork  outdoors  that  does  so.  It  is 
overwork  in  a  close,  hot  room,  in  a 
stifling-  atniosplu-re  in  the  unhygienic 
district  of  an  overcrowded  city.  The 
"man  with  the  thimble"  sewing  on 
"pants"  for  fifteen  cents  a  dozen  may 
have  a  grievance  against  society.  He 
may  say  that  he  is  not  given  "elbow- 
room  and  a  fair  chance."  But  he  is  a 
product  of  another  civilization  dumped 
on  our  shore,  poorly  e(|uipi5ed  for  the 
struggle  of  life,  his  body  enfeebled  and 
his  soul  cringing  by  the  remembrance 
of  ceuturies  of  oppression.  Call  our 
attention  to'him,  remind  us  in  ringing 
tones  of  our  duty  to  our  forlorn,  op- 
pressed brother, O  poet!  and  you  will  be 
doing  society  a  service  if  you  can  make 
us  see  the  dangei-s  of  indifference  to 
suffering.  If  j'ou  can  penetrate  our 
hearts  even  a  little  the  service  will  be 
the  most  valuable  a  man  can  render 
humanity.  But  let  the  "man  with  the 
hoe"  alone.  He  is  all  right. — Hartford 
Courant. 

TRUTH-TELLING  IN  CHILDHOOD  • 

Children  will  probably  tell  the  truth, 
if  they  are  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  perfect  sincerity.  But  we 
must  discriminate  between  falsehood 
and  a  vivid  fancy  or  fervent  imagina- 
tion in  a  small  child.  Said  a  wee 
maiden  of  three  the  other  day,  "I  was 
walking  along  the  garden  and  I  met  a 
wolf,  and  the  wolf  wanted  to  eat  up  my 
dolly,-  but  I  frightened  him  away." 
The  little  one  has  heard  fairy-stories 
and  has  mixed  them  up  with  the  daily 
occupation  of  her  life.  If  a  timid  child 
be  treated  with  severity  he  may-  be 
alarmed,  and  thus  led  to  violate  the 
truth.  If  promises  made  a  child  are 
broken  he  will  learn  to  set  a  light 
value  on  the  plighted  word.  If  the 
habit  of  the  elders  is  to  prevaricate,  to 
evade  or  to  exaggerate,  the  child  will 
learn  this  in  some  measure;  and,  in 
short,  the  only  way  to  teach  a  child 
absolute  truth  is  to  be  always  and 
everywhere  and  continually  ti-uthful 
when  Avith  the  child. — Christian  Intelli- 
gencer. 

HOW  TO  READ 

We  may  read  ourselves  full  or  read 
ourselves  empty,  according  as  we 
merely  take  in  what  we  read  or  use 
our  reading  to  stir  us  into  thinking  or 
saying  something.  Reading-  should 
wake  a  person  instead  of  putting-  him 
to  sleep,  and  should  always  set  him  to 
doing  something  else  than  reading. 

Men  can  often  do  something  better 
than  get  more  information,  and  read- 
ing should  not  be  a  means  of  escaping 
work.  We  should  never  do  a  duty 
which  prevents  us  from  doing  one  that 
is  greater;  reading  for  entertainment 
may  be  no  better  than  drinking  for  en- 
tertainment.— From  "Reading  with  a 
Purpose,"  by  Austin  Bierbower,  in  the 
Chautauquan  for  May. 

A. 

A  SEED-THOUGHT 

When  you  come  down  from  the  sum- 
mits you  do  not  come  away  from  God. 
There  is  no  task  in  life  in  which  j^ou  do 
not  need  him.  Tl\e  work-bench  needs 
his  light  as  truly  as  the  cloister. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 


INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC 

"Music  is  a  thing  of  the  soul,"  said  J. 
G.  Holland;  "a  rose-lii>])ed  shell  that 
murmurs  of  the  elcrnal  sea;  a  strange 
bird  singing  the  songs  of  another  land." 
And  how  true  it  is,  for  what  an  inspira- 
tion there  is  in  good,  pure  music,  com- 
ing from  a  music-loving  soul.  As  an 
educator  it  expands  the  mind  and  in- 
spires the  soul  to  higher  and  better 
things  of  life,  and  as  a  great  factor  in 
education  it  is  almost  beyond  compar- 
ison with  anything  else,  for  there  is 
something  in  music  that  plays  on  the 
heartstrings  with  sweetest  harmony, 
and  the  soul  is  touched  with  a  beauty 
likened  only  to  dewdrops* sparkling-  on 
the  sw-eetest  flowers. 

There  are  those  that  have  never  as 
yet  felt  the  full  im]iressiveness  ol'  good 
music,  but  there  is  hardly  a  human  be- 
ing that  has  not  a  few  coals  of  smolder- 
ing- music  passion  in  their  breast,  and 
some  time  it  will  flame  u])  and  burn 
with  a  fierce  longing  for  good  music, 
and  as  its  cadences  fall  on  the  heart 
we  can  rest  in  ils  inspii-ed  presence. 

To  the,  Ijui-dened  heart  it  comes  as  a, 
loving  sympathizer,  ever  ready  with  its 
tenderness  and  sweetness  of  melody  to 
cheer  where  gloom  has  driven  sunshine 
away,  and  with  uns]ieakab]e  joy  we  feel 
its  great  power  impressing  our  heart 
and  sotil,  while  our  thoughts  are  lifted 
to  a  higher  pinnacle,  wlicie  liappiness 
and  joy  are  found.  Music  to  the  happy 
heart  is  like  silvery  raindrops  falling  on 
the  window-pane;  it  brings  with  each 
drop  cleanness  and  purity,  while  the 
soul  is  bathed  in  showers  of  love  and 
peace.  To  me  the  inspiration  of  music 
here  is  something-  akin  to  that  in  heav- 
en, for  this  is  only  the  first  few  strains 
of  a  grand  and  glorious  melody  being- 
rendered  up  there.  Sometimes  our 
souls  feel  so  inspired  with  music  and  its 
sweetness  that  i'^  would  seem  easy  to 
mount  the  g-reat  musical  stair,  with  a 
light,  airy  stef),  and  garner  into  our 
hearts  the  best  and  purest  of  music.  A 
mother's  voice  is  ever  held  in  fond  re- 
membrance after  death  has  called  her, 
for  we  loved  to  hear  her  voice  as  it 
rose  and  fell  in  low,  sweet  songs  of 
lullaby,  and  though  other  things  may 
escape  our  memory,  mother's  singing- 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

On  its  grand  and  ennobling  missions 
it  visits  the  poor  and  the  rich,  is  rest- 
ful to  the  tired  laborer,  soothing  to  the 
sleepy  infant,  comforting  to  the  mourn- 
er. No  place  is  comi^lete  without  it, 
for  it  brings  with  it  education  to  life's 
purest  and  best.  Music  has  made  many 
death-beds  easier,  and  although  it  may 
have  been,  a  song  sung  by  some  trem- 
bling- weak  voice,  while  the  Angel  of 
Death  was  slowdy  beckoning-  the  soul  to 
come  up  higher,  it  departed  from  this 
world,  perchance,  with  a  few  broken 
chords  feebly  uttered,  to  be  rendered 
in  perfect  harmony  around  the  throne 
of  God  up  there. — Exchange. 


OUR  THOUGHTS 

The  affections  are  the  pulse  of  the 
soul.  If  we  would  kno^"^  its  state  we 
must  observe  how  that  pulse  beats. 
How  do  I  stand  affected  to  sin?  Do  I 
dread  it  as  most  dangerous,  loathe  it  as 
most  odious,  and  complain  of  it  as  most 
grievous?  Or  do  I  make  light  of  it? 
Which  lies  the  heavier,  the  burden  of 
sin  or  the  burden  of  affliction;  and  of 
which  am  I  the  most  desirous  to  be  re- 
lieved? What  do  I  think  of  Christ? 
Do  I  love  him  and  prize  him  as  the 
fairest  among-  ten  thousand?  Or  hath 
he  in  mine  eyes.no  form  nor  comeliness, 
and  is  he  no  more  than  another  be- 
loved? How  do  I  stand  affected  to  the 
word  and  ordinances?  Are  God's  taber- 
nacles amiable  to  me,  or  are  they  de- 
spicable? Am  I  in  God's  service  as  in 
my  element,  as  one  that  calls  it  a  de- 
light ?  Or  am  I  in  it  as  under  confine- 
ment, as  one  that  calls  it  a  drudgery? 
How  do  I  stand  affected  to  good  Y>eo- 
ple?  Do  I  love  the  image  of  Christ 
wherever  I  see  it,  though  it  be  in  rags 
or  though  not  in  my  own  color?  Do 
I  honor  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  and 
choose  his  people  for  my  people  in  all 
conditions?  Or  do  I  prefer  the  gaieties 
of  the  world  before  the  beauties  of 
holiness?  How  do  I  stand  affected  to 
this  world?  Is  it  under  my  feet,  where 
it  should  be,  or  in  my  heart,  where 
Christ  should  be?  By  such  inquiries  we 
may  come  to  know  our  own  selves. — 
Matthew  Henry. 


FREE 


We  -will  send  this  Repeating 
Air-rifle    Free   for  a   Club  of 


I  ™x-iixi^      X  xtc     XV.X     «.  jy 

g  SIX  -yearly  subscriptions  to  the  ^ 
|l  Farm  and  Fireside.    (See  ship-  § 

II  ping  directions  belo'W.)  g 

1  A  NEW  REPEATING 

1  AIR-RIFLE 

I     We  here  ofTer  the  new  1900  Globe 

|I  Air-rifle,  which  has  several  impor- 

p  tant  improvements,  makiDg  it  one 

d  of  the  best  Air-rifles  ever  sold  for 

B  the  price. 


Description 


The  Rifle  is  made  of  excel- 
lent material.  It  is  32  inches 
long:,  with  nickel-plated  barrel. 
It  has  a  e^lobe  sig;ht  and  wood- 
en stock.  It  is  simply  and 
strongly  made.  Any  boy  can 
operate  it.  It  is  a  very  hard 
shooter.  It  will  carry  a  bullet 
a  Ions'  distance.  It  is  easily 
and  quickly  loaded. 


A«  4« 
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Shoots 
300  Times 


The  ammunition-chamber  in 
the  Repeater  holds  over  300 
bullets.  The  Repeater  is  op- 
erated by  pressing-  down  a  ' 
spring  after  each  shot.  The 
ammunition  is  B.  B.  shot, which 
is  for  sale  in  stores  every- 
where. Ten  cents  will  buy 
about  1000  bullets.  Owing  to 
its  accuracy,  hard  shooting: 
and  the  cheapness  of  its  am- 
munition, this  new  Globe  Air- 
rifle  is  very  popular  alike  with 
grown-up  people  and  boys. 
By  a  little  practice  remarkable 
skill  in  marksmanship  can  he 
attained. 


We  guarantee  each 
and  every  Rifle  to 
arrive  safely  and  in 
perfect  condition  and 
to  be  as  described 
and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  a  r 
money  refunded. 

A  club-raiser's  out- 
fit will  be  seat  free 
to  any  one 
wlio  wants 
to  get  up  a  /ii; 
dub. 
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We  will  send  the  Parm 
and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  this  Air°rifle  for 


$1.50 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may 
have  either. the  regular  cash  coviniission  or 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


Renewals  and  club-raiser's  own 
subscription  can  be  counted  in  a 
club.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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"A  LITTLE  BIRD  TOLD  ME" 

"Bill,"  said  the  small  boy  to  tbe  bird, 
"I'm  fond  of  you,  upon  my  word. 
But  lately  I  have  not  been  able 
To  take  an  apple  off  the  table. 
Or  from  the  pantry  swipe  a  cooky, 
Or  jam,  or  even  play  at  hooky. 
But  mama  gets  right  at  tbe  facts 
No  matter  how  I  hide  my  tracks. 
And  then  she  turns  me  on  her  knee. 
And,  crackey!  but  she  wallops  me! 
And  when  I  ask,  'Who  told  you,  ma?' 
She  only  laughs  and  says,  'Aha! 
A  little  birdie  watches  you 
And  tells  me  everything  you  do!' 

"Now,  Bill,  perhaps  .vou're  not  the  one, 
But  chances  I  don't  like  to  run. 
So  get  this  through  your  head,  somehow— 
I'm  going  in  the  pantry  now 
To  sample  every  jar  and  dish 
And  eat  just  everything  I  wish; 
And— listen.  Bill,  if  any  one 
Should  ever  bear  what  I  have  done, 
Remember  what  I've  said,  and  that 
I'll— well,  I'll  feed  you  to  the  cat!" 

-Life. 


NOT  HIS  TAILOR'S  FAULT 

His  trousers'  legs, 'as  here  you  see, 

Are  never  built  amiss  1 1 
But  when  he  draws  the  garment  on 

They  always  look  like  this  ( ). 

—Chicago  Tribune. 


AN  AWFUL  AFTERTHOUGHT 

YOLXP.  Mrs.  Torkins  seemed  very  much 
worried    when    her    husband  came 
home  in  the  evening. 
"^Yhat's  the   matter?"   he  asked, 
sympathetically. 
"Oh,    Charley,    I'm   so   afraid   I've  made 
enemies;" 

"Why,  you  haven't  done  anything  to  harm 
anybody  or  hurt  their  feelings,  have  you?" 

"Not  intentionally.  But  you  know  how 
likely  we  are  to  be  misunderstood.  I'm  afraid 
those  people  who  have  moved  next  door  will 
never  speak  to  us  again.  And  I'm  so  sorry! 
They  seemed  like  such  nice  people.  They 
sent  the  servant-girl  they  brought  with  them 
from  Boston  over  here  this  morning  to  bor- 
row something." 

"Well,  they're  just  getting  settled.  You 
ought  to  accommodate  them  in  any  way  you 
can." 

"That's  what  I  thought.  So  when  the  girl 
came  over  and  asked  our  girl  to  lend  her  a 
mop,  I  told  her  to  give  her  the  best  mop  in 
the  house,  and  if  we  hadn't  a  good  one  to  go 
around  to  the  store  and  buy  a  new  one." 

"That's  right." 

"But,  Charley,  have  you  heard  them  talk?-" 
"A  little.   They  all  broaden  their  'a's'  after 
the  manner  of  Boston.   It  sounds  very  pretty 
and  precise.   I  like  to  hear  It." 

"Yes.  But  it  is  so  confusing.  A  mop  was 
such  a  funny  thing  for  cultivated  people  like 
them  to  ask  for.  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  sur- 
prised if  they  were  reading  some  war  news, 
and  what  they  wanted  to  borrow  was  a  map, 
and— oh,  dear— I  think  maybe  I'd  better  put 
on  my  things  and  go  over  right  away  and  try 
to  explain!  "—Washington  Star. 


FOREIGN  BUT  PERTINENT 

A  Sunday-school  superintendent  always  con- 
ducts the  lesson  review  in  his  school.  He 
spends  about  five  minutes  in  explaining  the 
lesson,  and  then  asks,  "Now,  has  any  one  a 
question  to  ask?" 

Last  Sunday  he  explained  the  lesson  as  usu- 
al, dwelling  at  length  on  its  chief  thoughts, 
and  wound  up  with  the  usual  question,  "Now, 
has  any  one  a  question  to  ask?" 

A  member  of  the  boys'  junior  class  raised 
tals  hand. 

"Well,  what  is  your  question?"  asked  the 
superintendent. 

"Please,  sir,  are  we  going  to  have  a  picnic 
this  summer?"— Omaha  World-Herald. 


THE  EIGHT-HOUR  WATCH 

"What;"  cried  tbe  labor  leader,  as  he  en- 
tered the  house,  "no  supper  yet!" 

"No,"  replied  his  wife,  calmly.  "You  will 
recall  that  I  began  work  at  six  o'clock  this 
morning." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  It?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"My  eight-hour  watch  expired  at  two 
o'clock  this  afternoon,"  she  answered. — Chl- 
,cago  Post. 

MAN'S  OBITER  DICTUM 

He — "There  are  two  periods  in  a  man's  life 
when  he  never  understands  a  woman." 
She — "Indeed!   And  when  are  they?" 
He — "Before  he  is  married  and  afterward." 


WON  HIM  A  BRIDE 

Major  J.  M.  Burke  told  a  good  story  of  his 
experience  in  helping  a  friend  to  get  the 
girl  of  his  choice. 

"He  was  a  good  fellow,"  said  he,  "but 
young  and  without  capital.  The  girl  was  a 
beauty,  and  loved  the  boy,  but  the  father  (tbe 
same  old  irate  father)  objected  and  demanded 
that  the  boy  show  that  he  was  capable  of 
supporting  a  wife.  This  was  in  St.  Louis 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  boy  came  to  me 
with  his  troubles. 

"  'Never  mind,'  said  I.  'I'll  fix  it  up  all 
right.  By  the  way,  how  much  will  you  take 
for  your  right  leg?' 

"He  looked. at  me  as  though  I  were  crazy, 
but  made  no  answer. 

"  'I'll  give  you  ten  thousand  dollars  for  it,' 
I  said.    'Will  you  take  it?' 

"  'No,  I  won't,'  he  said.  'What  do  you  take 
me  for?' 

"Well,  I  knew  tbe  girl's  father;  he  was  a 
merchant,  and  I  called  to  see  him.  yS'e  finally 
drifted  around  to  talking  about  this  young 
fellow,  and  the  old  man  fiared  a  little,  stat- 
ing that  he  wanted  some  one  who  could  sup- 
port a  wife  to  have  his  daughter. 

"  'Support  a  wife!'  said  I,  in  surprise. 
'Why,' he  certainly  can  do  all  that.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  he  refused  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  a  piece  of  property.' 

"  'His  own   property?"   asked  the  father. 

"  'Certainly,'  said  I. 

"  'Who  offered  him  the  money?'  asked  he. 

"  'I  did;  and  he  refused  it,'  I  answered. 
'He  claimed  it  was  worth  more.' 

"Well,  this  made  a  hit,  and  no  more  ques- 
tions were  asked.  The  boy  is  doing  well  now, 
and  has  a  good  family.  I  haven't  spoken  to 
the  father  since."'— Washington  Times. 


THOSE  GARDEN-SEEDS 

A  Western  Congressman  recentl.v  received 
the  following  note  from  one  of  liis  rural  con- 
stituents to  whom  he  had  sent  a  consignment 
of  garden-seed:  "Kind  sir  and  esteemed 
friend,  I  have  the  seeds.  They  came  this 
morning,  and  suit  vm\v  well,  specially  the 
cabbage-seed,  which  ^'ows  well  in  this  soil. 
Please  send  me  two  loads  of  fertiliser  and  a 
new  harrer,  and  if  you  could  send  me  a  man 
for  a  couple  of  days  I  would  be  obliged. 
AVlth  this  help  I  know  the  garden  stuff  will 
turn  out  al  riht  and  I  will  send  some  to  you 
and  the  president.  Your  grateful  well-wisher 
and  Supporter." 


"SURPRISE"  PUDDING 

"My  dear,"  said  young  Mr.  Marage,  "what 
is  this  dessert,  anyway?" 

"It's  called  surprise  pudding,"  replied  the 
dear  young  thing.  "I  tried  to  make  bread, 
hut  it  wouldn't  rise  for  me,  so  I  just  made  a 
nice  wine  sauce  for  it  and  made  a  dessert  of 
It."— Philadelphia  Press. 


HIS  UNANSWERABLE  PRAYER 

The  layman— "Candidly,  do  you  expect 
your  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Boers  to  be 
answered?" 

The  pastor— "I  flatter  myself  it  is  un- 
answerable, sir.  Three  or  four  cranks  have 
tried  to  answer  it  through  the  press,  but  it 
seems  to  me  they  have  failed  egregiously."— 
Detroit  Journal. 

:A  happy  COMBINATION 

"No,"  said  the  clerk,  "I  should  not  advise 
you  to  get  a  big,  flaring  hat,  because  It  would 
not  be  becoming  to  you.  And  the  best  hats 
are  smaller  this  spring,  anyway." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  the  lady  replied,  "for 
we've  just  decided  to  move  Into  a  flat."— 
Chicago  Times-Herald. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

New-Yorker— "What  do  you  think  of  our 
street-cars?" 

Englishman— "They  seem  to  be  very  com- 
fortable for  those  persons  who  prefer  to 
stand."— Judge. 


A  DIFFICULT  CURE 

Patient— "Well,  doctor,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  swelling  on  the  back  of  my  neck?" 

Doctor— "I  don't  like  the  looks  of  it,  as  it  is 
In  a  very  dangerous  place.  My  advice  to  you 
is  to  keep  your  eye  on  it." 


CUT  BOTH  WAYS 

In  an  interval  in  the  drilling  one  of  the 
volunteers  belonging  to  a  crack  regiment 
stepped  out  from  the  ranks  to  light  a  cigar 
from  that  of  his  ofiiccr. 

The  latter  took  this  evidence  of  the  dem- 
ocratic spirit  of  freedom  in  good  part,  but 
said,  by  way  of  a  hint,  "In  the  regular  army 
you  couldn't  have  done  this  to  an  officer. 
Brown." 

"Right  you  are,"  responded  the  private; 
"but  in  the  regular  army  you  could  not  be  an 
officer."— Collier's  Weekly. 


THE  POINT  OF  THE  STORY 

Mama  (anxiously  watching  her  little  boy  at 
dinner)— '"My  dear  child,  you  really  should 
not  eat  your  pudding  so  quickly." 

Small  child— "Why  not,  mama?" 

Mama— "Because  it  is  dangerous.  I  once 
knew  a  little  boy  about  your  age  who  was 
eating  his  pudding  so  quickly  that  be  died 
before  he  had  finished  it," 

Small  child  (with  much  concern)— "And 
what  did  they  do  with  the  rest  of  his  pud- 
ding, mama?" 


THE  FAT  MAN'S  TROUBLE 

Hlgglns- "Well,  has  Dr.  Green  given  you 
any  relief?  I  suppose  you  took  my  advice 
and  called  him  in?" 

Twentystone  (troubled  with  obesity)— "Look 
here!  Did  you  send  him  to  me  to  poke  fun  at 
me?" 

Higgins— "Eh!   No!  Why?" 

Twentystone — "Because,  the  first  thing  he 
asked  was,  'Do  You  feel  heavy  when  you  get 
up  in  the  morning?'  "—Philadelphia  Press. 


IT'S  UP  TO  PAPA 

"I  would  like  to  know,"  said  the  gruff  old 
father  to  the  .voung  man  who  had  been  call- 
ing with  considerable  frequency,  "whether 
you  are  going  to  marry  my  dailghter?" 

"So  would  I,"  answered  the  diffident  young 
man.  "Would  you  mind  asking  her?"— Scraps. 


REMARKABLY  RESERVED 

"Shrinkshy  is  a  very  reserved  man." 

"Y'es,  indeed.  Of  course,  I  don't  know,  but 
I  honestly  believe  he  could  have  a  toothache 
without  any  one  knowing  it."— Harper's 
Bazar. 

4. 

PAPA'S  THEORY 

Mama— "I  can't  imagine  what  baby  is  cry- 
ing for  now." 

Papa— "Just  to  keep  in  practice,  I  suppose. 
He  may  not  want  anything  just  how,  but  he 
can't  tell  when  he  will." 


BRINGING  HIM  TO  THE  POINT 

Mr.  Slowboy— "There's  a  big  strike  on  in 
the  jewelry  trade." 

Miss  Walte — "I  wonder  if  there's  any  dan- 
ger of  a  failure  in  the  ring  supply ?"— Jewel- 
ers' Weekly. 

A  TEST  OF  THE  VIRTUES 

Faith,  hope  and  charity  are  unquestionably 
the  principal  ingredients  in  the  make-up  of  a 
man  who  lends  his  umbrella  to  a  friend. — 
Chicago  News. 

EVEN  UNTIL  DEATH 

Author— "Why  do  you  say  that  my  story 
Isn't  true  to  life?" 

Editor— "Because  you  make  the  hero  true  to 
death."— Harper's  Bazar. 


A  MENTAL  EFFECT 


didn't  you  look 
your  photograph 


"Marie,  why  on  earth 
pleasant  when  you  had 
taken?" 

"1  couldn't,  Edmund;  I  kept  thinking  how 
you  would  scold  If  I  didn't." — Puck. 


Henrietta — "Do  you  believe  in  signs?" 

Uoosticana— "Not  when  they  read  of  chick- 
ens at  ten  cents  a  pound."— Seattle  Post  In- 
telligencer. 

CHARLESTON-BY-THESEA 

National  Educational  Association,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  July  7th-13tb.  Lov/  rates  Queen  and  Cres- 
cent Route  and  Southern  Railway.  Write  for 
free  books  to  W.  C.  Kinearson,  G.P.A.,  Cincinnati. 


BESTFORTHE 
BOWELS 

li  jon  haven't  a  regular,  healthy  movement  of  the 
bowels  every  day.  you're  sick,  or  will  be.  Keep  your 
bowels  open,  and  be  well.  Force,  in  thesbapeof 
violent  physic  or  pill  poison,  is  dangerous.  The 
smoothest,  easiest,  most  perfect  way  of  keeplnic  the 
bowels  clear  and  clean  Is  to  take 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRACE  MAUK  aiaiVTCRCO 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent.  Taste  Good,  Do  Oood,  . 
Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  lOe,       60c  Write 
for  free  sample,  and  booklet  on  bealtb.  Address 
Sterling  Rt^mcdj  Company,  Chicago,  llontreal,  NawTork.  323a 

KEEP  YOUR  BLOOD  CLEAN 

^LMiiniiNHiiimiiin  ■  Hiimnmiiimiiim  niiii«iiimi| 

I  For  a  Summer  Outing  1 

inwniia.n„«i,i,«,j,i,_iiNw  _  _  _  n  _i.ne_  

I  ^*HE  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  reached  i 

I  ^  via  the  UNION   PACIFIC,  provide  | 

=  lavishly  for  the  health  of  the  invahd  i 

m  and  the  pleasure  of  tbe  tourist.  Amid  these  | 

=  rugged  steeps  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  1 

I  most  charming  and  restful  spots  on  earth.  | 

I  Fairy  lakes  nestled  amid  .sunny  peaks,  and  1 

I  climate  that  cheers  and  exhilarates.  The  | 

i  Summer  Excursion  Rates  I 

j  put  in  effect  by  the  UNION    PACIFIC  | 

I  enable  you  to  reach  these  favored  localities  = 

■§  without  unnecessary  expenditure  of  time  or  | 

I  money.  i 

I     In  effect  June  21,  July  7  to  10  inclusive,  j 

I  July  18  and  August  2.    One  fare  plus  $2.00  = 

I  for  the  round  trip  from  Missouri  Elver  to  | 

i  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  Ogden  = 

I  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Return  limit  October  j 

1  31, 1900.  = 

I     For  Time  Tables  and  full  information  call  | 

I  on  your  nearest  agent  or  address  i 

I  A.  G.  SHEARMAN,  | 

j  Qeneral  Agent  Passeneer  Dept.  U.P.R.R.  Co.  j 
I  Room  36,  Carew  Buildine,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  i 


FAT 


Gold 
Pens 
Free... 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mra.L.Lanier^Mar 
_  'tin,Tenn.  ,writes:< 

■Itreduoed  my  weight  2  I  li^l^d»7B 
wieboutaoy  oapleaiftnt  effeou  what«Ter." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water 
one  cart  make  it  at  borne  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  In  a  plain 
sealed  package  for4  cents  for  postagetCto. 
Hall  Chbuical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
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Either  one  of 
these  pens  given 
FREE  for  a  club  of 
FIVE  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

The 

Pearl  Pen 

Has  a  pearl  handle, 
a  gold  nose  and 
solid  gold  pen. 
Length  Ci  inches. 
Sells  in  stores  for 
81.50. 

The 

Fountain-pen 

is  the  same  as  those 
sold  in  stores  for 
S2.00.  Has  solid  14k 
gold  pen.  black  rub- 
ber holder.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  a  per- 
fect writer.  Pointed 
cap  fits  over  pen 
when  not  in  use. 
Has  a  filler  and 
•  box.  Length  63 
inches. 

We  will  send  the 
Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  and  either 
of  these 

Pens  for  <pl*UU 

(  When  this  offer  is  ac- 
cepted the  club-raiser  may 
have  either  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the 
name  may  be  counted  in 
a  club) 

Both  pens  guaranteed  to 
give  entire  satlsfaclloo  or 
money  refunded. 

WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

ADDRESS 


FARM    AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


JONK  15,  1900 


THE  HARM  AIND  F'IRESIDE 


IT 


'        [continued  FIIOM  I'AOE  llj 

A  SUMMER  SONG 

"Move  slow,  sweet  Juno!   Sweet  Juue,  move 
slow, 

'  And  let  the  apple-blossoms  blow 
A  little  longer;  let' the  sky 

•  Bend  baekwanl  as  the  clouds  pass  by. 
My  dailing,  look,"  she  said,  "and  write 
A  song  with  this  refrain  to-nljihl." 
"Oh,  stay,  sweet  June,  lliy  llowery  feet— 
Thou  art  so  sweet;  thou  art  so  sweet!" 

"Move  slow,  sweet  ,Iune,  move  slow," 
I  sang,  and  watched  the  lilies  blow, 
And  saw  the  dandelions  shine 
Upon  a  hand  held  close  in  mine; 
"Oh,  stay  unlil  the  robins  sing 
Once  more."  our  hearts  kept  whispering; 
"Stay,  stay,  sweet  June,  thy  flowery  feet— 
Thou  art  so  sweet:  thmi  art  so  sweet!" 

"Sweet  .June,  dear  .Tunc,  no  longer  stay; 
Alone  I  sing  to-day,  to-day; 
Oh,  linger  not,  stop  not  to  tell 
The  tale  I  used  to  love  so  well. 
But  hasten.  June,  for  I  would  go 
Where  dowers  immortal  bud  and  blow. 
Dear  June,  sweet  June,  no  longer  stay — 
Thou  art  so  sad.  so  sad  to-day!" 

"And  yet.  dear  June,  dear  June,  and  yet 
Thou  still  art  sweet.    Do  I  forget 
How  many  hearts  are  glad  as  mine 
In  other  Junes?   Oh.  blot  that  line. 
That  verse,  my  hand!   Iict  lovers  sing 
To-day,  let  children's  voices  ring 
AVith  joy:  for  them  delay  thy  feet. 
Sweet  Juue — thou  art  so  sweet;  so  sweet!" 

'  —Julia  H.  May. 

A. 

VACATION  SUGGESTIONS 

No  MATTER  whether  you  ever  had 
a  real  vacation  in  your  life  or 
not,  begin  now  to  plan  some 
delightful  bit  of  recreation. 
Probably  yoiir  plans  will  not  mate- 
rialize as  you  expect  theiii  to— they 
don't  always  in  this  workaday  world — 
but  a  little  harmless  building  of  air- 
castles  is  good  business  for  the  inter- 
v^ls  of  rest  that  come  to  the  busiest. 
Only  the  lazy  and  indolent  come  to 
frief  from  too  much  dreaming,  and  to 
such  I  do  not  speak,  for  they  are  not 
to  be  found  among-  the  large  number  of 
readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

It  has  long  been  a  pet  theory  of  mine 
that  there  are  good  times  all  along  the 
way — seasons  of  rpcreation,  of  real  up- 
building-, for  tired  bodies  and  faded 
spirits — which  may  be  had  for  the  tak- 
ing, and  are  not  taken  because  they  are 
too  common  to  be  appreciated.  One 
who  can  find  no  beauty  near  at  hand, 
no  joy  in  a  day  of  perfect  freedom 
ambng  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the 
neighboring  grove,  no  delight  in  the 
brook  that  has  babbled  its  secrets  to 
her  since  childhood,  may  as  well  give 
up  at  once  the  dreamed-of  trip  to 
mountains  or  sea-shore.  Such  a  trip 
would  be  a,  weariness  to  the  flesh,  a 
dismal  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  knows  how 
to  relax,  how  to  play,  and  has  time  and 
monej',  an  absolute  change  is  well. 
There  are  rare  sotils  to  whom  nothing 
on  earth  is  better  than  "the  sweet 
moliotony"  of  familiar  scenes;  but  to 
most  of  tis  the  monotony  in  time  \)e- 
comes  narrowing.  We  know  that  some- 
how our  better  natures  are  in  need  of 
a  vigorous  shaking'  up,  and  if  we  can 
afford  it  we  "take  a  trip;"  if  we  can- 
not afford  a  trip  we  "go  a-fishing',"  and 
ten  chances  to  one  feel  made  over  new 
in  either  case. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  get  otit  of 
one's  self,  to  forget  cares,  to  "become 
as  little  children,"  if  we  would  enter 
into  the  rest  and  joy  which  is  doubt- 
less a  foretaste  of  what  we  will  one 
day  lay  hold  of  for  eternity.  Cer- 
tainly we  all  remember  days  which  for 
pure  enjoyment  are  not  stirpassed  by 
our  brightest  dreams  of  heaven.  Such 
daj-s  may  be  ours  if  vacation  means  all 
it  shotild  mean.  ' 

"liut,"  say  some,  "we  ha|Ve  no  vaca- 
tion. We  cook  and  clean  and  mend  and 
sew.    Our  work  is  never  done." 

So  it  is  not;  and  yet  there  must- be 
occasionally  a  day  or  so  when  work 
may  take  a  secondary  place.  When 
something  that  we  reallj^  want  to  do 
may  take  the  place  of  the  wholesome 
■drudgery  against  which  we  all  rebel  at 
times. 

I  once  knew  a  busy  mother  who  had 
every  excuse  for  becoming  a  household 
drudge.    Her  family  was   large,  and 


means  were  small,  but  her  home  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  country, 
and  she  was  not  blind  to  its  beautj'. 
She  had  the  happy  faculty  of  letting 
.things  go  once  in  awhile,  and  would 
become  a  child  with  her  children,  hunt- 
ing wild  flowers,  going  berrying  or 
fishing-,  and  that,  too,  not  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  but  for  real  enjoj'ment  of  the 
outdoor  world.  A  woman  of  that  sort 
will  be  ready  for  the  larger  recreation 
of  a  journey  by  land  or  water  to  ])laces 
that  are  famous  for  their  beauty  and 
grandeur. 

The  great  danger  in  settling  down  to 
an  indefinite  period  of  routine  broken 
by  not  so  much  as  a  dream  of  change 
or  recreation  is  that  by  and  by,  when 
tlie  opportunity  comes,  the  power  to 
enjoy  will  have  died  of  inanition.  Get 
out  your  atlas  on  a  hot  stimmer  day, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  maps  therein 
plan  a  trip  on  the  lakes;  let  your  imag- 
ination carry  you  far  to  the  north, 
away  from  heat  and  care  aTid  worry. 
Even  these  imaginary  journej'S  refresh 
one,  and  then  who  knows  but  there 
may  come  a  vacation-time  when  our 
wildest  dreams  will  be  realized.  Mean- 
time we  will  take  the  recreation  that 
circumstances  allow  us,  and  see  to  it 
that  school-teachers  do  not  have  all  the 
vacations  as  their  exclusive  right. 

Berta  Knowlton  Brown. 

SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  LEARNED  FROM  AN 
EXPERT 

Pastry,  in  Warm  Weather. — If  one 
would  have  success  in  making  pastry 
she  must  see  to  it  that  the  ingredients 
used  are  cold — very  cold — and  she  must 
work  very  rapidly  in  a  cool  room. 
Some  cooks  use  Italf  butter  and  half 
lard  for  pie-crust;  others  prefer  all 
lard,  one  tablespoonftil  to  a  pie.  Some 
prefer  to  cut  the  lard  and  butter  into 
the  salted  Hour  with  a  knife,  adding  the 
ice-water  slowly,  stirring-  all  together 
with  the  knife;  others  rub  the  lard  and 
butter  quickly  into  the  flour,  then  add 
water  to  make  a  dough  that  will  not 
stick  to  the  hanc^s.  If  you  wish  the  to]) 
crust  to  be  flaky,  spread  it  over  with 
butter,  sift  flour  over  it,  then  place  on 
your  pie  as  yoti  always  do.  Then  hold 
the  pie  in  one  hand,  slanting  it  a  little, 
and  taking  a  dix^perful  of  cold  water  in 
the  other  hand,  poitr  over  the  crust, 
rinsing  off  some  of  the  flour;  enough 
will  stick -to  the  butter  to  fry  into  the 
crust  to  give  it  a  fine,  flaky  look.  If 
you  desire  to  ice  the  top  crust,  make  a 
meringtie  by  adding  a  tablespoonful  of 
white  sugar  to  the  beaten  white  of  an 
egg.  Brush  the  top  over  with  this, 
then  set  back  in  the  oven  a  moment  to 
glaze. 

Chocolate-cu.stard  Pie.  —  Have  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  on  top  of  the 
stove;  stir  into  this  a  fifth  of  a  cake  of 
chocolate  which  has  been  smoothed  in 
a  little  milk,  and  boil  two  minutes. 
Having'  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  the 
Avhites  of  three  well  beaten  with  half  a 
t-upful  of  sugar,  stir  into  the  milk,  and 
then  into  the  chocolate,  now  nearly 
cold.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little 
vanilla.  The  crusts  should  be  baked 
and  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  cus- 
tard. A  short  time  before  the  pies  are 
removed  from  the  oven  spread  over  the 
well-beateri  whites  which  have  not  been 
nsed  in  the  custard  sweetened  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  stigar. 

Potato-crust  for  Meat  Pie.s. — Mash 
six  well-cooked  potatoes  very  fine,  add 
a  teacu])ful  of  thick,  sweet  cream,  also  a 
little  salt,  and  flour  enough  to  roll  out 
the  crust.  Do  not  handle  much;  do  not 
use  a  lower  crust;  prick  the  upper  one, 
to  let  out  the  steam,  and  ])lace  over  the 
meat  part,  previouslj^  prepared. 

Peach  Pie. — This  pie  is  delicious. 
Make  a  butter  by  stew'ing  dried  peaches 
and  fresh  pie-plant  together.  ,Strain 
through  a  colander,  and  make  into  a 
pie. 

Sweet-potato  IPie. — .V  pound  of 
grated  potatoes,  three  fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  one  half  cupful  of 
whipped  cream,  one  half  pound  of  liut- 
ter  and  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Add  the 
Avhites  last;  bake  slowly.' 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


N.  E.  A. 

"Reduced  rates  via  Queen  and  Crescent  Route 
from  all  points  north  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  account 
the  great  National  Educational  Aissociation  meet- 
ing in  .July.  Free  books.  W.^  C.  Rinearson, 
G.P.A.,  Cincinnati. 
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Beautiful  Gold=Plated  Stick=Pins 

REAL  OPALS  AND  PEARLS 

THE  heads  of  these  pius  are  genuine  sterling  silver 
plated  with  gold.  They  are  beaixtifiiUy  colored 
with  blue  French  enamel  and  are  the  new  Oriental 
finish.  No.  574  has  a  real  opal  in  the  center  and  three 
real  pearls.  No.  703  has  two  real  pearls.  These  pins 
are  new  designs,  lirst-class goods,  and  are  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction  or  your  iHoney  promptly  refunded. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  Either  of  the  Pins  for    .  . 

(  When  this  o()\'r  /.s-  am-ph  ^l  Ihr  >'!uh-r<ihrj-  ni'i//  h'li    i^iUu'r  the  rc'jutur  cash 
cuininissian  or  titc  name  inai/  Ijc  cuu/tted  in  a  club) 

Either  of  the  pins  given  as  a  reward  for  a  club 
of  FOUR  yea'rly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side.   Order  by  the  premium  mmibers. 
Prem.' No.  574 
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75  Cents 


Prem.No.  703 


FARMERS'  OWN  KNIFE 


THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL 
knife  for  heavy  work.  Blades 
hand-forged  from  the  very  best 
steel.    Brass-lined,  finely  fin- 
ished.   No  sharp  corners  to  wear  holes 
in  the  pocket.   Genuine  H.  &  B.  goods, 
■well  kno-wn  all  over  the  United 
States  as  being  hand-fc-""'^' 
and  high-class.   Also  a  1 
the  highest-priced  gooi 
made— that  is  because 
they  are  worth  more. 
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This  knife  usually 
sells  in  the  stores 
for  not  less  than 
one  dollar  and 
twenty-five 
cents.  / 


Premium 
No.  273 


/ 


iven  for  a 
of  Six  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside 


We  Will  Send  This  Kpife,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  .  . 


$1.25 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  eithe?'  the  regular  cash  cormnission 
.  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  reward  for  a  club  of  SIX  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside.   Postage  paid  by  us.   Always  order  by  the  premium  number. 
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The  full 
length  of 

the 
Pie'-knife 
isPXlnches. 

Width, 
1%  inches. 


PIE=KN1FE 
BERRY=SPOON 

TpHE  base  of  this  ware  is  solid 
nickel-silver  metal,  ■which  is  the 
,  'best  white  metal  known  for  the  base 
of  silver-plated  ware,  because  it  is  so 
hard  and  so  white  that  it  will  never 
change  color  and  will  wear  for  a  life- 
time. The  base  of  this  silverware 
is  plated  with  the  full  STANDARD 
amount  of  pure  coin-silver,  and 
is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded. 

ANY  INITIAL  LETTER 

Each  piece  of  this  ware  engraved  free 
of  charge  with  an  initial  letter  in  Old 
English.  Only  one  letter  will  be  en- 
graved on  each  piece.  State  your  choice. 


GUARANTEE 

We  absolutely  guarantee  every  piece 
of  this  ware  to  be  exactly  as  it  is  de- 
scribed and  to  give  full  and  entire  satis- 
faction or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

HI- 

FREE 

Either  the  Pie- 
Itnifeor  Berry- 
spoon  will  be- 
given  FREE 
for  a  club  of 
THREE  yearly 
subscripti  o  n  s 
to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside 

Illustrations 
Reduced  Size 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  /  r    n         i  T 

Fireside  One  Year  and  Either  t\\    1  .PlITC  * 

thePie=knifeorBerry.spoonfor  \J*J    V/^1I13  34 

'  34 

olYfr  i.s  acci'jitnl  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  Itie  reinthir 
euitn/iissiou  or  the-  name  may  be  counted  in  a  cIuIj) 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
•K34353!3:3t35!j5!K353!!j53if|jtl4ifi35!fi3j!S3!3;3i  i'=-»'  •'■      ■'•  -"ijijli 
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TUB  FARM  AIND  PIRBSIDB 


JvsK  15,  leoo 


One  Peerless  Picture 


And  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


f  the  Remainder  of  the  Year,  for 


25c 


("  IK/(f/i  this  ojfer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  one  half  the  cash  commission  allowed  on  a  yearly 
subscription  or  two  of  these  names  may  count/or  one  name  in  a  club) 

^nrv/'f  p  These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the  very  Latest 
style.    In  an  artistic  way  every  line  and  shadow  of 
the  originals  is  preserved  in  the  pictures  here  presented. 

^JYP  These  pictures,   including  the  margins,  are  20  by  25 
inches  in  size,  five  hundred  square  inches,  or  about  Four 
TuiES  the  size  of  this  printed  page.     Without  the  margins  they 
are  about  16  by  20  inches,  varying  according  to  the  subject. 

The  paper  on  which  the  pictures  are  produced  is  the  very  fin- 
est picture-paper,  good  and  heavy,  and  suitable  for  framing. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  size,  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  pictures. 

POINTS  TO  BEAR  IN  MIND 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ALL  THE  RICH  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  WE  OFFER 


I. 

2. 
3- 

4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 


effects 


No.  785 


9- 


10. 


They  are  the  most  faithful  reproductions  ever  offered. 
They  satisfy  the  most  critical  lovers  of  pictures. 
They  are  the  masterpieces  of  master  artists. 
They  are  unexcelled  for  beauty  and  clearness. 
They  cultivate  high  ideals. 

They  preserve  the  artistic  quality  of  the  originals. 
They  are  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  out  all  the  delicate 

of  the  originals,  and  are  well  suited  for  framing. 
They  preserve  the  life  and  effect  of   the  originals  much 

better  than  any  other  reproductions  ever  offered  at  such  a  low  price. 
They  assist  in  creating  an  atmosphere  that  is  most  favorable  to  growth  in 

pure  and  noble  character. 
They  are  the  greatest 
achievement  in  artistic 
reproductions,  combining 
at  once  high  quality  and 
low  price. 

35  CENTS 

The  clubbing  rate  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  without  a  pre- 
mium is  Thirty-Five  cents, 
but  as  a  Special  Method  of 
introducing  these  pictures  we 
will  give  any  One  of  them 
Free  to  every  one  who  sends 
Thirty- Five  cents  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside,  provided  the 
picture  is  selected  when  the  subscription  is  sent  in 


PHARAOH'S  HORSES 


Size  20  by  25  Inches 


CAUTION 


No.  796 


THE  HORSE  FAIR 


Size  18  by  28  inches 


(  IVhen  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  will  be  alloiced  and  the 
name  trill  jiot  be  counted  in  a  club) 


We  do  not  want  these 
pictures  confounded 
with  the  many  cheap  chromos 
and  colored  pictures  produced 
in  the  last  few  years.  They 
are  of  a  different  class.  In 
monotints,  they  preserve  all 
the  life  and  beauty  of  the  orig- 
inals without  the  inharmonious 
and  gaudy  effect  of  cheap  prints. 

"/if 

Tliey  Are  Artistic, 

•Tasty,  and 
Worthy  a  Place  in 
the  Finest  Home 


CHOOSE  FROM  THE  LIST  BELOW 


No.  789 


DEFIANCE 


Size  20  by  25  inches 


IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
PHARAOH'S  HORSES 
QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS 
AFTER  WORK  . 
CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE  . 
DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY 
KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs) 
THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS 
PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 
THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES 
CAN'T  YOU  TALK  . 
WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 
THE  HORSE  FAIR  . 


Painted  by  Murillo  . 
Painted  bij  Herring  . 
Painted  by  Lefler 
Painted  by  Holmes 
Painted  by  Miinhacsy 
Painted  by  Landneer 
Painted  by  Hohnes 
Painted  by  Roller 
Painted  by  Stuari 
Painted  by  Schojiin 
Painted  by  Holmes 
Painted  by  Rieger 
Painted  by  Bonlieur 


Preri.  No.  784 
Prem.  No.  78S 
Prem.  No.  786 
Prem  No.  787 
Prem.  No.  788 
Prem.  No.  789 
Prem.  No.  790 
Prem.  No.  791 
Prem.  No.  792 
Prem.  No.  793 
Prem.  No.  794 
Prem.  No.  795 
Prem.  No.  796 


READ  THSSE  OFFERS 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the    ^  ^  . 
Remainder  of  the  Year  and  Any  One  of    X  "1   f  v/^iTIf  C 
These  Pictures  for        ....  W^^UtO 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  one  half  the  cash  commission  allowed  on  a 
yearly  subscription  or  two  of  these  names  may  count  for  one  name  in  a  clubj 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  Any  One  of  These  Pictures  for 


35  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  coiiunkision  triH  be  al/oiced  and  the  name 
tciU  not  be  counted  in  a  club) 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  Any  Two  of  Tliese  Pictures  for 


50  Cents 


(  When  tMs  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


FREE 


TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.  Entire  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  A  beautiful  twelve-page  circular  giving  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  tiie  paintings  sent  FREE  on  request.   Write  to-day. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Any  THREE  of  these  Pictures,  Your  Choice,  Given  as  a  Premiuni  ^ 


I  Jvm  IB,  190& 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-live  to  forty  cents  eaeli,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  oiiriiain'r  aniDnp; 
strangers,  and  to  inal<e  it  more  vahi^ihlr  lliaii 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  oiler  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  lunnber 
of  yards  of  niiiterial  vec|uired,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  dilTerent  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  lit  and  put  the  Karmeut  tou;!'!  Iut— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  iri/li  a  iiiclnrr  i<f  lln-  i/ur- 
meiit  to  ijn  hi/.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
livery  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  cri'ri/  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
lilled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measiu'e  in  inches.  For 
SKIKT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BltKAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BKEAS'l'  measure,  put  the 
tape-measures  ALIj  of  the  w;iy  around  the  body, 
over  till'  (hcss.  close  umler  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postai/c  one  I'l  iit  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-fjown  and 
other  heavy  pattern.^. 


FREE 


We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for 
TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FREE 


No.  7998.— Girls'  .Shi ut-waist    10  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8,  lu  and  12  years. 


NO.  8010.- 


-CHILD'S  FltENCH  UUESS 

Sizes,  t,  4  and  (i  years. 


No.  7781.— LADIES'  Draped 

Waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  as,  3»  and  40  inches 

l}U3t. 


No.  7981.— LADIES'  Tucked  Waist 

WITH  Yoke.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  iucbes  bust. 


No.  7918.— Ladies'  Daut-fitted  Drawers. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist. 


No.  7923.— Misses'  Tucked  Waist.. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years.    10  cents. 
No.  Jit:*). —Misses'  Plaited  Skirt. 
Si«es,  12, 14  and  16. years.   11  cents. 


No.  J931.— Misses'  Siuut-waist. 
10  Cunts. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 
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June  15,  i; 


^.  FARM  SELECTIONS 

SOME  ALFALFA  EXPERIENCES 

AT  THE  request  of  Secretary  ^.  D. 
Co-biirn,  of  the  Kansas  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Watson,  the  g-entleman  who 
raises  2,500  acres  of  alfalfa  in  the  Platte 
valley,  Buffalo  county,  south-central 
Nebraska,  g-ives  some  of  his  more  re- 
cent experiences  with  this  ^lant, 
printed  in  the  March  quarterly  report 
of  the  Kansas  board,  entitled  "Forage 
and  Fodders."  Mr.  Watson  writes,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

The  field  sowed  to  blue-grass  and 
alfalfa  in  1SS4  shows  no  signs  of  decay. 
This  field  has  not  been  fertilized  since 
seeded,  nor  disked,  as  some  recommend. 
The  sod  formed  by  the  blue-grass  sown 
with  the  alfalfa  prevents , much  evap- 
oration of  the  usual  moisture,  and  the 
blue-grass  adds  much  to  the  excellence 
and  variety  of  the  pasturage,  and  ob- 
viates all  danger  of  bloat,  no  animal 
(sheep  or  cow)  having  bloated  when 
pastured  in  this  field.  My  experience, 
however,  teaches  me  to  advise  against 
pasturing  sheep  on  alfalfa. 


The  most  satisfactory  animal  to  pas- 
ture on  alfalfa  is  the  hog.  To  secure 
the  best  results  and  the  largest  profits 
feed  the  hog  while  pastured  enough  of 
the  flesh-forming  grains  to  produce 
rapid  growth,  and  the  spring  pig  may 
be  marketed  in  the  fall  at  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds 
weight.  If  the  hog  is  fed  grain  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  less  time  will 
be  required  to  matvit-e  and  fatten  him. 
Alfalfa  hay  should  be  fed  to  the  hog 
while  fattening.  He  likes  it,  and  will 
leave  his  corn  for  hay. 

My  field  of  blue-grass  and  alfalfa  is 
cut  three  times  each  year  when  not 
pastured;  the  first  and  second  cuttings 
for  hay.  The  third  cutting  is  saved  for 
seed.  The  second  cutting  should  be 
cut  not  later  than  July  10th.  I  have 
pever  seen  a  good  seed  crop  obtained 
from  the  first  cutting.  When  the  first 
cutting  is  saved  for  seed  but  little  hay 
is  secured  from  the  latter  cuttings. 

There  is  a  very  material  difference  in 
the  tonnage  yield  from  an  equal  area  of 
valley  and  hill  land,  in  favor  of  the  val- 
ley land.  At  best  but  one  crop  of  hay 
and  one  crop  of  seed  can  be  had  from 
the  hill  land  a  year.  The  texture  of 
the  hill  land  is  improved  by  the  deep 
penetration  of  the  alfalfa  roots;  they 
subsoil  the  land,  form  a  storage  reser- 
voir for/water,  and  add  much  nitrogen 
to  the  soil.  I  shall  try  blue-grass  with 
alfalfa  on  the  hills  this  year. 


Wherever  there  is  sufficient  moisture 
to  germinate  both  I  would  advise  sow- 
ing alfalfa  and  blue-grass  together,  as 
a  larger  yield  and  a  better  quality  of 
hay  are  obtained  than  from  alfalfa 
alone.  When  sown  together  I  use  fif- 
teen pounds  of  alfalfa  and  five  pounds 
of  blue-grass  seed  to  the  acre;  of 
alfalfa  alone,  twenty  pounds  an  acre 
is  used,  sowing  ten  pounds  each  way  of 
the  field;  this  insures  a  uniform  stand. 

Let  me  urge  the  great  importance  of 
the  most  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  seeding.  The  soil  should  be 
made  as  fine  as  if  for  a  garden.  All 
moisture  should  be  conserved,  and  the 
land  seeded  the  day  it  is  prepared.  In 
this  vicinity  experience  has  proved 
that  fall  plowing  gives  the  best  results; 
in  other  sections  this  may  not  be  true, 
and  each  farmer  should  adopt  the  plan 
siiited  to  his  locality. 

I  no  longer  use  a  nurse  crop  in  seed- 
ing alfalfa.  When  the  weeds  shade  the 
ground  they  are  mowed,  and  are  left 
where  they  fall.  Where  the  land  is 
very  foul  the  weeds  are  mowed  three 
times  a  j'ear,  and  no  hay  is  saved  the 
first  year;  but  on  clean  land  a  fairly 
good  crop  of  hay  has  been  taken  from 
the  second  cutting  the  year  of  seeding. 

Each  succeeding  year  empfcasizes  the 
necessity  of  saving  the  leaves  of  this 
plant.  It  is  stated  that  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  digestible  protein  is  in  the 
leaves.  The  younger  the  plant  is  when 
cut  the  more  tenaeioiisly  the  leaves  ad- 
here to  the  stem.  After  it  has  wilted, 
the  sooner  it  is  raked  into  windrows 
and  cocked  the  larger  the  percentage  of 


leaves  that  will  remain  on  the  stem.  I 
cut  it  when  coming  into  bloom,  in  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off; 
and  as  soon  as  wilted  rake  it  into 
windrows  and  cock  it,  allowing  the  hay 
to  cure  in  the  cocks. 

Stacking  in  the  field  has  not  been 
satisfactory  to  me.  In  this  region  pre- 
cipitation is  so  heavy  that  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the.  hay  is  damaged 
in  the  stacks,  particularly  that  of  the 
first  cutting,  as  this  hay,  like  red  clov- 
er, is  too  coarse  to  prevent  the  rain 
soaking  the  stack.  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  more  arid  regions  farther  west, 
where,  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point, it  is  more  economical  to  stack 
in  the  field;  but  in  this  section,  where 
the  rainfall  is  so  great,  only  as  much 
alfalfa  should  be  grown  as  the  owner 
can  provide  suitable  covering  for, 
whether  it  be  shed-roofing  in  the  field 
or  mow-room  in  the  barn. 


DAIRY  AND  STOCK  NOTES 

Stick  your  nose  into  that  creamery, 
and  sniff!  What  does  it  smell  like?  If 
it  smells  like  anything  except  what  it 
is,  a  creamerj%  push  that  nose  around 
some  more.  Aha!  You'll  find  some 
dirt!    Now,  what's  that  doing  there? 

Here,  you  boy!  What  are  you  chas- 
ing that  cow.  for?  Don't  you  know  that 
j-our  father  keeps  her  for  her  milk,  and 
that  she  won't  be  able  to  give  as  much 
as  she  should  if  you  race  her  like  that? 
Mind,  now;  you  let  her  walk  after  this! 

Make  everything  on  the  farm  pay  for 
its  own  keeping.  Apply  this  rule  to 
all  your  stock — old  cows,  bulls  and 
dogs,  as  well  as  horses;  no  more  that 
blind  sheep  than  that  ancient  hog.  If 
the  creature  paj's  no  profit  you  don't 
want  it. 

Young  pigs  often  have  large  appetites 
and  poor  digestion.  Never  let  them 
gorge  down  a  quantity  pf  sloppy  food. 
The  stomach  becomes  stretched,  the 
gastric  juices  dilated;  the  stomach  can- 
not contract  and  act  upon  its  contents, 
and  indigestion  and  scours  result. 

When  testing  a  herd  of  cows,  some 
suppose  that  the  average  of  the  indi- 
vidual tests  made  should  be  the  same  i^s 
the  herd  test  made  by  sampling  the 
whole  of  a  day's  milking.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  herd  test,  or  a  composite 
test,  may  be  more  or  less  than  such  an 
average,  because  richer  or  poorer  cows 
may  give  more  than  an  average  quan- 
tity of  milk.  This  would  increase  or 
diminish  the  test,  of  course. 

You  are  a  regular  attendant  at  Sun- 
day meeting,  are  you?  You  can  stand 
the  two-hour  ser^^ce  without  a  mur- 
mur, eh?  How  about  your  horse?  Is 
he  tied  in  the  sun  in  summer,  or  in  the 
wind  without  a  blanket  in  winter?  Say, 
did  you  leave  him  checked  up  so  he 
couldn't  bend  his  head  down  without 
yanking  his  mouth  out  of  shape?  What 
do  you  suppose  he  thinks  of  your  relig- 
ion?— Farm  Journal. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  CRESCENT 

Route  makes  low  rates  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  for 
the  great  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  July  7th-13th.  Write  W.  C.  Klnearson, 
G.P.A.,  Cincinnati,  for  particulars. 


ROUGH-GROUND  PASTURE 

Kough  ground  maj^  be  turned  into 
good  pastures  for  sheep  without  plow- 
ing. If  the  land  is  covered  with  trees 
it  may  be  scratched  over  as  well  as  may 
be  by  a  harrow,  so  as  to  get  cowr  for  as 
much  grass  as  possible.  The  main  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  start  the  grass,  the 
sheep  will  do  the  rest;  and  once  started 
the  grass  will  thicken  and  spread.  After 
the  beginning  has  been  made  it  is  easy 
to  improve  the  grass  by  scattering  seed 
during  a  rain,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time — 
even  in  dry  weather — as  the  first  rain 
will  start  growth,  and  the  treading  of 
the  sheep  will  pack  the  soil  and  insure 
the  .safety  of  the  young  roots.  The 
best  grasses  for  ci  sheepipasture  are 
those  with  creeping  roots,  as  the  com- 
mon red-top,  the  blue-grasses,  orchard- 
grass  and  tall  meadow  oat-grass,  while 
clover  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
this  family  of  pasture-plants.  The 
quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  is  twentj' 
pounds  of  each  of  the  grasses  and  ten 
pounds  of  the  white  clover  to  the  acre, 
or  the  equivalent. — American  Sheep- 
Breeder. 
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Pinsburgh. 
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Pittsburgh. 
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JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
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'  Cleveland. 
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Salem,  Mass. 
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BuITalo. 
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T  IS  quite  generally  believed,  par- 
ticularly by  large  consumers  and 
practical  painters,  that  Pure  White 
Lead  is  the  best  paint.  It  rs  because  of 
this  belief  that  manufacturers  of  the  so- 
called  White  Leads,  mixtures  of  Whiting, 
Barytes  and  Zinc,  brand  them  "  White 
Lead,"  "  Pure  White  Lead,"  etc.,  etc.  You 
can  avoid  these  by  making  sure  that  the 
brand  is  right. 

■■Rpp  For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
f  Lead  Tinting  Colors.   Any  shade  desired  is  readily 

obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show- 
ing samples  of  Colors,  also  .pamphlet  entitled  "Uncle  Sam's  Ex- 
perience With  Paints"  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


BUCKEYE  FERTILIZER  HOE  DRIL 

i|HE  Buckeye  Combined  Grain  an 
FertilizerDrill.as  shown  intheillu 
tration,  is  without  doubt  the  mos 
I  perfect  grain  and  fertilizer  drill  made. 
Has  our  Change  of  Speed  Device  and 
our  Double-Run  Force  Feed,  which  sows 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas,  beans,  beet-seed, 
cow-peas,  etc.,  with  uniform  accuracy. 
Also  our  Glass  Fertilizer  Feed.    The  em- 
ployment of  glass  in  the  construction  of 
a  fertilizer  feed  makes  it  possible  to  obvi- 
ate the  corroding  of  the  mechanism  and 
doing  away  with  the  annoyance  common- 
ly found  in  other  fertilizer  drills.  This 
is  a  patented  feature  and  used  exclusively  on  the  BUCKEYE.  Sows  all  kinds  of  fertilizer 
evenly  and  successfully.   Send  for  complete  drill  circular. 

Address  P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  No.  17  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio,  or  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PROFIT  FOR  MAKER  ONLY 

We  manufacture  178  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness 
and  sell  them  to  you  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  In  fact,  we  are  the  largest  manuiacturers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  in  the  world  selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 
When  you  buy  on  this  plan  you  pay  only  the  profit  of  the 
manufacturer.  No  traveling  ex- 
penses, no  losses,  noapenVe  com- 
mission and  no  dealer's  profits 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

preferring  to  deal  with  you  di-^ 
rect.  We  have  followed  this  plan 
for  27  years.  No  matter  where  you 
live,  we  can  reach  you  and  save 

youmoney.  Weshipourvehicles  „        .„     e  j  ^  ^ 

KT     »oA  r.  V.1  *n„„™  and  harness  anywhere  for  ex-     Mo.  m-Cmopy-Top  Surrey,  wi  h  dooble  fen- 
No.  180— Double*  Buggy  amination  and  guarantee  safe  Pn«,  complete,  with  cnrttms  all  around,  worm 
harncM  with  nickel  trimmmgs.    arrival.     We      manul'acture   apron,  Bunshade,  lamps  and  pole  or  ehafta,  ITS jjoai 

Complete  w.th  collars  andhiujh  every  thine  we  BeU.  and  we  can  '"e'x"' "       tor  $40  more.  

■traps.  %a.  boon  aaseiiarorew.  assure  you  of  good  quality  from  beginning  to  end;  good  wood  work,  good  iron 


and  eteel,  good  paiot  and  varnish,  good  finish,  good  trimmings,  fine  style  and  the  iarfreEt  releclion  In  the  land.    L&rffe  illuB< 

tratedcatnloeue-FEEE.   ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


FREf 


YEARS  PIANO  ^'%0<> 
TRIAL 


ck  with  interest  it  not  satis- 

  .       bargain.  Write  today  for 

MM  ■  HI  our  latest  catalogue.  It  is  free. 
flDI"  ■  PI  It  shows  you  the  latest  and  most 
linillira  up-todate  Ureans  and  Pianos 
w on  the  market.  It  tells  you  all 
QOfS  nn  IID  a''0"'oiir  patent  combination  ac- 
i)t£«liUU  Ur  lions  and  orchestral  attachments 
which  imitate  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instruments. 
Something  new  and  novel  tliat  never  fails  to  please. 
A  discount  of  $10.00  on  every  Organ  and  J20.00on  every 
Piano  if  you  get  oub  catalogue  now.  We  sell  for  cash 
or  on  easy  payments.  A'o  money  In  advance  re- 
quired. From  factory  to  home.  IVo  accents* 
No  middlemen's  profits.   Write  today. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 

Box  628   Washingtoitg  NmJm 


Deal  ^'e"  Makers! 


No.  3034  Buggy.  Price  $38.30 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harneea.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  etocit  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  if 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 
you  to 


save  the  dealer's  profit. 

Our  complete  iUnstr&ted  catalogue,  showing  many'  etylee  of  high  grado 
vehicles,  harness,  robes*  blankets  and  horse  eQaipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.   Write  for  it  and  leara  bov  cheaply  yon  can 

bny  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  off.  vo  240  Sinffi*  sti» 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO..  P.  0.  Box  772,  Columbus,  0.     Boggr  BaraeB..  Price  &15. 


WANT  A  WATCH? 

You  can  secure  a  valuable  watch  absolutely  free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  by 
return  mail  your  endluss-diain  ticket  and  ten  tickets  which  you  are  to  sell  to  your  friends  for  15  cents  each, 
remit  the  $1.50  to  us.  with  the  names  and  addresses  to  w)iom  you  sold,  and  we  will  send  them  a  supply  of 
tickets  like  those  sent  you.  When  your  chain  is  completed  lusually  2  to  3  weeks)  we  will  send  a  watch  of  your 
own  selection  FRE£.    Watches  guaranteed  value  $15.     No  lottery.     Square  dealing  guaranteed.  Address 

BOYL^STON  «Sb  BENT,  Rochester,  IV.  M. 


The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 
form  ran  he   secured   from  n  zlveii 
quantity  of  apples  hy  the  use  of  the 

MYDRA.UUIC 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  onlj  prcaa  awnrdcd  medal  and 
diploma  at  World's  Fair.  Get  our 
Illustrated  rntnlotriio  before  buyin;*. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  St.,  lit.  tillead,  Ohio. 


SAVESCASHI 

You  need  fence.  The  ready  made  kinds  I 
cost  from  60  to  76c.  a  rod.  We  tell  you  I 
how  to  make  the  best  fence  on  earthtf  or  I 

20  to  35  Cent*  per  Rod.  \ 

Over  100  Styles,  and  from  60  to  70  rods  I 
per  day.   Send  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS,  I 
Box  278         KldgeTlUf,  ImUm,  C.  8.  A.  | 


